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cp-'HE  medicinal  materials,  in  the  infancy  of  phyfick  neceffarily, few,  were 
J-  iy  JegrMs  exuberantly  multiplied -,  and  new  ones  are  Jhll,  jrorn  time  to 
time,  difcovered  and  introduced.  Their  eftimation  and  ufe  have  been 
variable -,  fubftanccs  at  one  time  in  high  efieem  being  ojten  at  another  difre- 
garded,  and  thofe  -which  in  one  age  had  fallen  into  negleSl  bang  often  in 
another  revived-,  a  fluctuation  apparently  owing,  in  many  articles,  to  the 
fancy  or  caprice  -which  influences  other  human  things,  and  in  many  to  igno¬ 
rance  or  error.  The  deflgn  of  the  prefent  work  is,  to  examine  the  fever al 
fubftances  -which  are  or  have  been  in  repute-,  with  a  view  to  afcertam,  as  Jar 
as  pofftble,  their  real  powers,  and  to  eftablijh  this  important  part,  of  medicine 
on  a  juft  foundation.  It  will,  perhaps,  appear  from  this  examination,  that 
there  are  feme  materials  of  little  flgnificance  among  thofe  -which  are  retained 
in  practice,  and  many  of  more  utility  among  thofe  -which  are  overlooked. 

The  materia  medica  is  commonly  underflood  to  comprehend,  not  only  the 
materials  afforded  by  nature,  but  many  of  thofe  aljo  which  are  prepared, 
produced,  or  compounded  by  art ;  -  as  minium,  fotafli,  and  flap.  In  phar¬ 
macopeias,  intended  as  directories  for  the  preparation  oj^  flue  a  medicines  on  y 
as  are  made  in  the  jhops,  all  thofe  artificial  medicinal  fubftances  are  referred 
to  the  materia  medica,  which  are  either  brought  from  abroad,  or  commonly 
prepared  by  particular  perfons,  as  articles  of  commerce.  A  Scientific 
diftinction  may,  however,  be  fixed,  independently  of  commercial  conf, derations. 
Productions  effentially  different,  in  their  medical  and.  other  properties,  from 
the  fubjeCifrom  which  they  were  produced,  and  which  had  nothing  ana  c- 
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gous  to  them  praexifling  in  the  fubjett  •*  as  the  fixt  alkaline fait  s  of  vegetables* 
and  the  volatile  falts  of  animals  ; — compounds  refulting  from  the  coalition 
of  oppofite  ingredients ;  of  ingredients  which  in  mixture  lofe  their  fpecifc 
powers ,  and  form  together  a  fubflance  of  new  qualities ;  as  neutral falts  and 
foap  \ — the  conflituent  parts  of  natural  compounds  of  this  kind*  feparated 
and  purified  by  art  •*  as  magnefia  and  the  mineral  acid  fpirits ; — may  be 
confidered  as  dflintt  medicinal  materials *  or  as  articles  of  the  materia 
medic  a*  wherefoever  they  are  prepared . 

It  were  to  be  wijhed*  that  the  feveral  fubjett  s  could  be  methodically 
arranged,  from  fome  qualities  fubfervient  to  medicinal  intentions .  This  has 
been  attempted  by  different  writers *  on  different  plans ,  but  in  my  opinion 
with  little  fuccefs  :  nor  indeed  does  it  feem  to  be  pr  attic  able  ;  the  qualities 
of  medicines  being  too  intricate *  and  compounded*  and  multifarioufly  diver - 
fifed,  to  ferve  for  the  bafs  of  any  ufeful  dflribution  of  them.  The  divifon 
into  minerals,  animals,  and  vegetables,  and  the  fubdivifions  into  roots,  barks * 
leaves,  flowers*  &c.  are  equally  exceptionable fome  fubfiances  not  being 
clearly  reducible  to  either  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  different  parts  of  one 
vegetable  being  commonly  made  ufe  of  I  know  of  no  practicable  method 
that  premifes  any  advantage  above  the  alphabetic  one ;  and  what  convc - 
niency  there  is  in  this  regards  rather  the  author  than  the  reader . 

Each  article  may  be  confidered  in  three  points  of  view ,  as  an  objett  of 
natural,  medicinal ,  and  pharmaceutic  hiflory. 

The  office  of  natural  hiflory,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  materia  mcdica, 
conflfls,  in  diflinguifhing  the  feveral fiubflances  from  one  another  by  criteria 
drawn  from  their  external  form  and  flrutture,  and  in  afeertaining  their 
origin  and  produttion. 

The  criteria  of  natural  hiflory  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  vegetables  and 
animals  in  their  entire  and perfett  ft  ate  •*  the  form,  flrutture,  and  difpofetion 
of  the  feveral  parts,  collettively  confidered,  affording  here  generally fujficient 
means *  and  indeed  the  only  means ,  of  diflinguifhing  each  particular  fpecies 
from  all  others .  In  this  branch  of  knowledge *  of  late  years  fo  diligently 
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cultivated  and  fo  remarkably  unproved  as  a  general fcience ,  little  new  matter 
can  be  expected  in  a  work  of  the  prefent  kind .  If  of  the  accounts  given 
in  detail  by  thofe  who  have  written  profejfedly  on  thefe  fubjeCts ,  the  more 
i?2terefing  and  ufefnl  particulars ,  relative  to  the  medicinal  articles ,  are 
perfpicuoufly  and  concifely  expreffed ;  if  the  more  obvious  and  invariable 
dif criminative  appearances  are  jufily  file  Cl  ed from  the  writings  of  others  or 
affigned  from  my  own  obfervation ,  fo  as  to  render  the  defcriptions  fi  r  icily 
definitive  or  charaClcrifiic ,  without  regard  to  the  fyfiems  of  naturalifis  I 
have  in  this  point  accomplijhed  my  intentions. 

Of  the  diflinCi  parts  and  productions  of  vegetables  and  animals ,  there 
are  many ,  which  cannot  be  fiufficiently  difcriminated  by  any  external  marks , 
and  which  require  the  affiance  of  characters  drawn  from  pharmacy  or 
phar?naceutic  chemiftry ,  that  is,  from  their  intrinfic  properties.  'The 
criteria  of  natural  hiflory,  ftriCtly  fo  called,  are  fill  more  infuficient,  and 
thofe  of  chemiftry  of  confequence  more  neceffary,  in  regard  to  the  products  of 
the  mineral  kingdom ;  where,  oftentimes,  one  and  the  fame  matter  a  fumes 
different  forms,  and  different  kinds  of  matter  the  fame  form.  In  afigning 
the  criteria  drawn  from  this  fource,  I  have  endeavoured  to  determine  by 
experiment  thofe  properties,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  obvious 
and  eafily  examined,  may  be  fully  char  alt  erifiic  of  the fubjeCl  in  all  its  forms. 

The  medicinal  hiflory,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  eff'eCls  of 
medicines  in  the  human  body,  though  apparently  a  rnofl  efj'ential  branch  of 
the  healing  art,  has  been  far  more  incurionfiy  cultivated,  and fill,  perhaps , 
continues  lefs  cleared from  the  errors  of  former  ages,  than  any  other  fcience. 
Even  in  thefe  later  times ;  after  the  arbitrary  qualities  of  cold,  hot,  dry, 
and  moifit,  and  the  ridiculous  fimilitudes  and  conceits  which  fome  enthufiqfh 
of  the  loft  century  relied  on  as  a  tefi  of  medicinal  aClivity ,  had  been  exploded 
the  advancement  of  true  medicinal  hiflory  has  met  with  many  obftruClions  ; 
partly  from  the  ojfcioufinefis  of  compilers  in  collecting  and  preferving  the 
fictitious  virtues ;  partly  from  a  fondnefs,  in  original  writers,  of  aggran¬ 
dizing  their  favourite  medicines ;  partly  from  a  fallacy,  in  afcribing  to  a 
particular  ingredient  in  a  compofition  the  effects  which  more  powerful  ones 
had  produced,  a  fallacy  which  the  exuberance  of  mixture  made  fometimes 
k  unavoidable 
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unavoidable ;  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  difiinguifldng,  in  many  cafes,  thg 
real  effeBsof  medicines  from  the  operations  of  nature  una fifed ;  partly  from 
a  practice*  too  common  among  writers  on  the  materia  medic a ,  of  barely 
enumerating  the  difeafes ,  or  even  the  parts  of  the  body  in  whofe  general 
difeafes,  a  medicine  had,  or  was  fuppofed  to  have,  done  goody  as  if  difeafes 
of  the  fame  parts,  or  of  the  fame  naniCy  were  always  of  the  fame  nature , 
or  were  always  to  be  treated  by  the  fame  remedies.  Medicinal  hifory  has 
perhaps  fiffiered  alfo from  the  mif application  of  other  fciences. 

r 

_•  *  4 

After  botany  had  been  regularly  cultivated ',  and  methodized  into  fyflems  . 
it  was  obferved  that  feveral  of  the  plants ,  which  had  been  ranged  together 
from  their  agreement  or  affinity  in  botanic  characters,  agreed  or  were  allied 
alfo  in  medicinal  virtue.  As  nature  appeared  to  have  in  fome  infiances 
efiablified  a  connection  of  this  kind ,  it  was  fondly  prefumed  that  fie  had  done 
fo  in  all  3  that ,  the  virtues  of  fome  particular  plants  being  known ,  thofe  of 
all  the  others ,  ranked  in  the  fame  botanic  clafs ,  might  alfo  be  inferred  j  and 
accordingly  rides  have  been  drawn  up,  for  judging  of  the  virtues  of  plants 
upon  this  principle ,  by  botanifs  of  the  greatefi  name .  But  fo  far  is  a  find _ 
larity  of  virtue  from  obtaining  through  the  feveral  genera  which  con - 
flitute  one  clafs  of  vegetables ,  that  frequently  it  does  not  obtain  through 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  one  genus :  there  are  folanums ,  lettuces ,  herb-mercu¬ 
ries,  cucumbers ,  mufirooms ,  &c.  efculent  and  deleterious  j  and  even  the  fame 
individual  often  varies,  from  culture  or  other  circumfances ,  as  much  as  two 
plants  which  have  no  botanic  affinity. 

The  chemijls ,  in  like  manner ,  extending  the  difeoveries  of  their  ufeful  art 
beyond  the  proper  limits ,  endeavoured  to  invefligate  the  virtues  of  plants 
from  the  fubfiances  into  which  they  are  refoluble  by  fire  5  and  in  this  view, 
the  French  academicians  analyfed  almofi  all  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  medicine. 
From  their  experiments  it  appears,  that  the  fubfiances  thus  obtained  have  no 
refemblance  in  quality  to  the  original  vegetable,  and  can  aff  ord  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  judging  of  its  virtues',  that  plants  the  moft  remote  in  virtue , 

\ purgative  and  aflringent ,  poifonous  and  efculent,  are  changed  by  force  of 
fire  into  fimilar  principles.  It  is  matter  of  concern,  that  thefe  analyfes  fiould 
5  have 
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have  been  preferred  in  the  pof humous  works  of  a  writer  fo  judicious  as 
Mr.  Geoffrey ,  while  the  editor  was  fenfble  that  the  author  himfelf  in 
his  later  years ,  difapproved  of  them . 

‘ There  are,.  nev&thelefs ,  in  mojl  vegetables ,  certain  fenfble  qualities ,  ei¬ 
ther  obvious  or  eafly  difcoverable  ;  which  afford ,  under  due  refridlions ,  an 
excellent  tefi  of  their  virtues ;  <2/2^/  which  indeed ,  oftentimes ,  their  virtues 
wholly  confift.  Aromatics ,  acrids ,  fit  ids,  aflringents,  bitters,  fweets,  acids, 
undluous  and  mucilaginous  fubftances,  which  comprehend  the  greater  number 
of  the  articles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  operate  generally  by  fuch  qualities  as 
are  the  immediate  objects  of  fmell  and  fafte  ;  and  from  the  degree  of  force 
with  which  they  affedl  thoje  fenfes,  their  degree  of  medicinal  efficacy  may  be 
generally  inferred.  The  fmells  and  tafes  of  the  fever al  materials ,  on  which 
Jo  me  have  already  laid  con fider  able  flrefs,  but  which  fir  the  mof  part  have 
been  either  wholly  negledled,  or  regarded  only  as  they  a  feci  the  medicine  in 
point  of  elegance,  I  have  examined  with  710  little  care  :  and  though  it  is  not 
to  be  fappofed,  that  the  particular  degree  of  each  can  be  precifely  determined ; 
or  its  particular  fpecies,  at  leaf  in  regard  to  fmell,  fully  expreffed  in  words , 
any  otherwife  than  by  comparifon  with  fubfances  more  known  j  or  that  any 
exadt  limits  can  be  always  fixed,  as  between  fetid  and  aromatic,  grateful,  and 
ungrateful  j  I  neverthelefs  fatter  myjelfi  that  the  obfer vat  ions  of  this  kind 
will  furnifh ,  in  many  inftances ,  fufficient  data  to  the  phyfcian  fir  judging 
what  may  be  expelled  from  materials  he  has  not  experienced.  In  this  part, 
as  in  the  defcriptive  hijlory,  great  affiance  has  been  drawn  fro?n  pharma¬ 
ceutic  chemifry  :  fir ,  in  many  vegetables,  the  active  matter  is  fo  far  di¬ 
vided  and  diluted  by  the  herbaceous  inert  fubfance  and  in  others,  different 
kinds  of  adiive  matter  are  fo  blended  together  ;  that  they  cannot  be  difcovered \ 
or  difinguified ,  till  they  are  extra  died,  or  feparated  from  one  another ,  by 
the  operations  of  chemifry. 

Some  other  experiments  are,  in  particular  cafes,  very  ufeful  auxiliaries  in 
this  enquiry.  Thus,  a  folution  of  vitriol  of  iron ,  made  in  water,  is  by 
many  vegetables  turned  to  a  black  colour  j  by  others,  a  folution  of  fulphur , 
made  in  alkaline  liquors ,  is  rendered  milky  or  turbid ,  and  of  a  flrong  fetid 
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fmell.  It  is  not  known ,  that  any  vegetable  fubjlance  produces  the  firfl  of 
thefe  effeBs  but  thofe  which  have  an  ajiringent  power  ;  or  that  any  produces 
the  fecond  but  thofe  partaking  of  an  acid ,  which  unites  with  and  neutralizes 
the  alkaline  matter  in  the  liquor,  and  dif engages  the  fulphur  which  was  thereby 
kept  dffolved.  By  thefe  criteria ,  lower  degrees  of  aflringency  and  acidity 
arc  often  difcovcred ,  than  the  tafie  gives  any  notice  of 

\ The  e feels  of  medicines  on  the  fuid  and  folid  parts  of  dead  animals  j  as 
their  producing  or  refelving  coagulations ,  relaxing  or  contraBing  the  fibres , 
promoting  or  retarding  putrefaBion ,  or  varying  the  degree  and  the  fpecies  as 
well  as  the  facility  of  the  refolution ;  afford  likewife,  in  feme  cafes ,  conflder- 
able  light  into  their  medicinal  operation .  Of  thefe  cafes,  however,  the  num¬ 
ber  appears  to  be  much  f mailer  than  feems  to  have  been  imagined  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  thofe  who  have  profecuted  thefe  enquiries ;  who  have  not,  perhaps , 
fufficiently  confidered,  how  different  is  the  operation  of  medicines  on  animal 
fnbfiances  in  a  vital  and  in  an  inanimate  fiate ;  and  how  much  the  fluids  of 
an  animal  are  influenced  by  the  aBion  of  medicines  on  the  folid  parts  :  it  is 
probable,  that  the  operation  of  jnofi  medicines  is  immediately  or  principally 
upon  the  folids,  and  that  the  fluids  are  in  moft  cafes  only  confequentially  aff'eBed. 
I  he  fluids  moft  likely  to  anfwcr  any  ufeful  purpofe,  in  thefe  forts  of  trials , 
are  thofe  which  are  fecreted  into  the  alimentary  canal :  experiments  on 
blood  feem  to  be  of  no  medical  utility,  even  where  the  fubflance  made  trial  of 
is  of  that  kind,  which  is  leaf:  fubduable  by  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and  con- 
fequently  moft  likely  to  pafs  unchanged  into  the  blood :  green  vitriol,  mixed 
with  the  blood  drawn  from  a  vein,  inftead  of  rendering  it  more  florid,  the 
common  medical  efl'eB  of  this  chalybeate  preparation,  changes  it  grey :  mer¬ 
curials,  examined  in  the  fame  manner,  difeover  nothing  of  that  remarkable 
colliquation ,  which  they  produce  in  the  blood  of  living  animals. 

Ik  here  are  fubflances,  in  which  all  the  foregoing  means  of  invefligation 
fail ;  and  which  operate  by  feme  latent  power,  of  which  they  give  little  or 
no  intimation  to  the  fenfes.  Of  this  kind  are  mofl  of  the  purgative,  emetic , 
and  narcotic  plants ;  thofe ,  which  from  their  deleterious  efl'eBs  when  taken 
in  certain  quantities,  are  called poifonous  and  mofl  of  the  metallic  bodies 
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and  their  preparations.  Experiments  on  brutes  are  here  of  ufe,  but  of 
limited  ufe:  for  if  prudence  requires  us  to  refrain  from  fubfiances  which 
are  noxious  to  brutes ,  it  does  not  always  authorize  us  to  venture  cnfuch  as 
may  to  them  be  innocent :  Experience  jhews, ,  that  the  crocus  of  antimony , 
of  which  a  grain  or  two  operate  in  the  human  body  as  a  virulent  cathartic 
or  emetic,  may  be  given  to  horfes  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  very  remarkable  eJ'eB :  that  a  moderate  dofe  of  jalap  throws  a 
dog  into  convulfions ,  who  could  well  bear  a  much  greater  quantity  of  opium 
than  coidd  be  given  with  any  fafety  to  a  man.  I  he  virtues  of  thefe  kinds 
of  fubfiances  can  be  known  only  from  their  ef'etds  in  the  human  body  it f elf : 
and  as,  of  all  medicines,  they  have  the  moft  obvious  and  apparent  effe&s  ; 
they  are,  happily,  of  all  medicines,  thofe  which  admit  of  the  leaf  deception, 
and  in  which,  of  confequence,  we  can  moft  avail  ourfelves-  of  the  obfervations 
of  former  writers.  Indeed  many  of  them  being  now  receiver  in  genet  at 
practice,  their  powers  have  been  determined  by  general  experience. 

With  fuch  afjiftances  as  I  could  draw  from  thefe  four  ces  or  from  my  own 
experience,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  chiefly  the  primary  effeBs  of  the 
fever al  fubjefts,  or  the  immediate  fenfible  operation  which  conftitutes  their 
true  medical  character.  I  judged  it  ufelefs  to  enter  into  an  enumeration  of 
difeafes  in  which  a  medicine  is  or  is  not  proper,  when  the  falutary  or  perni¬ 
cious  ejects,  which  it  produces  in  thofe  difeafes,  are  no  other  than  obvious 
confe  queue  es  of  its  general  power  :  it  never  thelefs  appeared  frequently  necef- 
fary  to  fpccify  fome  particular  cafes,  as  being  either  illufl rative  of  the  general 
power,  or  fubfervient  to  its  difeovery,  or  where  it  could  not  be  precifely 

afeertained. 

<The  pharmaceutic  hiftory  of fimples,  clofely  allied  to  the  medicinal,  regards, 
chiefly,  the  variations  of  their  qualities  in  different  fates  and  forms  naturally 
or  artificially  induced ;  the  fepar ability  or  non-fepar ability  of  their ^  afiive 
principles  by  different  menftrua  or  dij'erent  operations ;  and  then  mifcibitity 
or  non-mifeibility  one  with  another.  In  thefe  properties,  remar  acute 
diverfities  and  contrarieties  are  obferved  among  the  dij'erent  medicinal 
fimples,  even  among  thofe  in  which  no  material  difdgreement  has  bun 
generally  fufpeBed.  Thus,  the  virtue  of  fome  vegetables  accompanies  the 
ftuid  which  they  yield  on  being  pre fed,.  while  that  of  others  remains  behind 
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locked  up  and  concentrated  in  the  fubjedl,  and  that  of  others  is  defrayed  in 
the  operation  :  fome  plants ,  in  being  dried,  lofe  all  their  'virtue ,  fome  have 
their  virtue  improved,  and  fome  have  it  changed  to  another  kind :  fome,  by 
infufon ,  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  to  fpirit  of  wine ,  fome 
to  water  only ,  fome  to  fpirit  only ,  and  fame  neither  to  one  nor  the  other. 
Nor  can  thefe  diverfities  be  reduced  to  any  general  rules ,  or  any  other  wife 
determined  than  by  a  feparate  examination  of  each  particular  article. 

T his  province  belongs  peculiarly  to  chemifiry ;  but  notwit hfanding  its 
obvious  importance  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  even  the  medical  chemifs 
have  been  very  remifs  in  the  cidtivation  of  it.  I  know  only  of  two  perfons, 
whofe  labours  have  been  confderable ,  and  whofe  fuccefs  can  be  applauded. 
Neumann,  one  oj  the  firf  who,  rejecting  the  ufelefs  analyfes  of  vegetables 
made  by  vehemence  of  fi re,  endeavoured  to  feparate  their  component  parts, 
unaltered,  by  means  of  menfrua  examined  by  this  method  a  confderable 
number  of  the  officinal  drugs,  not  indeed  directly  in  a  medicinal  view,  but- 
in  the  way  of  a  general  chemical  enquiry  into  the  products  of  nature. 
Cartheufer,  confining  himfelf  more  clofely  to  medicinal  confi derations,  followed 
nearly  Neumann  s  plan  fofar  as  it  included  thefe,  and  made  fundry  valuable 
additions. 

In  the  prefent  work,  the  enquiry  is  extended  to  a  far  greater  number  of 
fimples,  and  conducted  like wife  on  fomewhat  different  principles.  The 
quantity  of  matter,  which  water  or  fpirit  extrait  from  a  plant,  or  which 
either  menfiruum  extracts  after  the  a  hi  ion  of  the  other,  is,  medicinally,  of 
little  importance  to  be  known ;  unlefs  it  be  known  alfo ,  what  are  the  precife 
qualities  of  the  fever  al  preparations,  whether  the  virtue  of  the  plant  refides 
in  the  part  extracted  by  one  or  the  other  menfiruum,  or  whether,  in  this 
feparation  of  the  parts  of  the fubject,  any  active  matter  is  difeovered  which 
was  not  perceptible  before.  And  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  qualities  of 
the  infufon s,  extracts,  &c.  be  very  carefully  and  minutely  examined ;  yet 
if  they  are  deferibed  independently  of  one  another ,  and  if  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  remaining  fubftance  of  the  plant,  or  of  the  vapour  that  exhales  in  the 
infpffation  of  the  fpirit  uous  tin&ure  -,  it  will  be  impoffible,  in  many  cafes, 
to  judge  between  the  dffolving  powers  of  water  and  fpirit,  or  whether 
either  is  a  complete  menfiruum  for  the  adlive  parts ,  or  whether  the  fpiri - 
tuous  ext  rail  retains  the  full  virtue  of  the  fubjedl,  or  whether  a  part  of  the 
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virtue  exhales  or  dijlils  with  the  fpirit.  Without  embarafling  the  reader 
with  a  minute  hijlory  of  experiments,  I  have  given  only  their  refidt,  or  the 
general  pharmaceutic  habitude  of  the  fubjecl  deduced  from  them  :  it  is  in 
trying  to  make  thefe  general  deductions  from  the  experiments  hitherto 
publifhed,  that  their  infufficiency,  in  regard  to  the  greater  number  of 
the  articles,  is  mofl  confpicuous.  I  have  never thelefs  been  obliged,  in  fome 
cafes,  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  labour,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
fpecimens  of  fome  few  articles ,  to  be  fatisfied  with  fuch  information  as  thofe 
experiments  afford. 

To  prevent  the  neceffity  of  frequent  repetitions  under  the  particular 
fubjeCl s,  fome  obfer vat  ions  of  a  general  nature  are  here  premifed. 

i.  Of  the  collection  and  curation  of  Simples. 

Vegetables  fhould  be  gathered  chiefly  from  thofe  foils,  in  which  they 
naturally  delight,  or  in  which  they  are  found  mofl  commonly  to  rife  fpon - 
taneous  ;  for,  though  many  of  them  ?nay  be  raffed,  and  made  to  grow  with 
vigour,  in  very  different  ones,  their  virtue  generally  fuff'ers  by  the  change. 
A  variation  offeafons  occafons  affo  differences  confiderable  enough  to  require, 
oftentimes ,  an  allowance  to  be  made  in  the  quantity ;  plants  in  general 
proving  weaker,  though  more  luxuriant,  in  rainy  than  in  dry  ones.  — ■  Herbs 
and  flowers  are  to  be  gathered  in  a  clear  dry  day,  after  the  morning  dew  is 
gone  off  from  them .  Leaves  for  the  mofl  part,  are  in  their  greatefl 
perfection,  when  come  to  their  full  growth,  jufl  before  the  flowers  appear  : 
flowers,  when  moderately  expanded :  feeds,  when  they  begin  to  grow  dry, 
before  they  fall  fpontaneoufly  :  woods  and  barks,  as  is  fuppofed,  in  the 
winter  :  annual  roots,  before  the flalks  begin  to  rife :  biennial  roots,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  firft  year,  or  in  the  following  fpring :  perennial  roots,  before 
they  begin  to  ffjoot.  Though  the  perennial,  as  well  as  biennial  roots,  have 
been  commonly  directed  to  be  dug  up  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  wither ; 
they  are  both,  generally,  found  to  be  mofl  vigorous  when  the  retur?i  of 
fpring  has  renewed  their  vegetative  power.  T ?  mofl  of  thefe  rides  there  are 

fome  exceptions,  .which  are  fpecified  under  the  particular  fubjeCl s . 
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Of  the  vegetables  which  iofe  their  virtue  in  being  dried,  the  greater 
number ,  perhaps  all ,  ?nay  be  preferved  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time ,  by 
impeding  the  exhalation  of  their  native  moifture for  fo  long  as  they  retain 
this,  they  feem  to  retain  alfo  their  medical  activity.  'Thus  roots  have  their 
virtue  preferved  by  being  buried  in  fand,  which  jhould  be  dry,  that  they 
may  not  vegetate ;  leaves  and  flowers,  of  a  more  corruptible  nature  than 
roots,  by  being  beaten  with  about  thrice  their  weight  offline  fugar  to  prevent 
their  corruption,  and  kept  in  a  clofe  veflel. 

Plants  which  bear  drying  are  commonly  hung  in  a  warm  airy  placet 
defl'ended from  the  fun .  The  colours  of  herbs  and  flowers  are  for  the  mofl 
part  changed  or  deflroyed,  in  drying,  by  the  funs  beams  but  that  their 
'medicinal  virtue  fuflers  a  like  diminution ,  does  not  appear.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  a  heat  of  culinary  fire ,  equal  to  that  ofl'  the  fun  in  fummer, 
does  them  no  injury  in  either  reflpedl :  and  that  both  flowers  and  leaves, 
when  thus  haflily  dried  by  fire ,  preferve  the  livelinefs  ofl  their  colour,  and 
their  fmell  and  taflle,  more  perfectly  than  by  flow  exflccation.  The  leaves  of 
moderately  juicy  plants  are  reduced,  by  drying,  to  about  one  fourth  of  their 
original  weight. 

Some  roots,  and  flome  other  parts  of  vegetables,  how  thoroughly  foever 
they  have  been  dried,  are  liable,  in  keeping,  to  grow  mouldy  and  carious. 
This  inconvenience  might  probably  be  obviated  by  dipping  them,  when  dried, 
in  boiling  fpirit  of  wine,  or  expoflng  them  to  its  vapour  in  a  clofe  veflel.  It 
is  [aid,  that flome  of,  the  oriental J pices  are  made  lefs  per  if  to  able,  by  being  dipt 
in  a  mixture  ofl'  lime  and  water. 

The  pulps  ofl' fruits  are Jeparated from  the  feeds  and  membranous  parts ,  by 
forcing  them •  through  a ftrong  hair fleve.  If  the  fruit  is  unripe  and.  hard, 
or  fit  is  dry,  it  Jhould  be  previouflly  f ofl tened  by  boiling  hi  a  little  water ; 
and  the  pulp,  aj'ter  paflfing  through  the  fleve,  is  to  be  infpifl'ated  over  a  gentle 
fire,  with  care  to  prevent  its  burning. 

The  concrete  gummy -reflnous  juices  brought  from  abroad,  which  have 
ufually  a  confiderable  mixture  of  bits  ofl' flalks,.  leaves,  feeds,  &c.  are  purified, 
by  adding  fo  much  boiling  water,  as  will  flofl'ar  fiften  or  difl'olve  them,  that 
they  may  be  prefled,  whilfl  hot,  through  a  flrainer ;  and  then  infpi fating 
the  flrained  liquid,  in  a  gentle  heat,  to  the  original  confliftence  ofl  the  gummy- 
rtflni  if  the  quantity  ofl' water  is  confiderable,  the  reflnous  part  commonly 
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feparates  and  fubfidcs ,  and  in  this  cafe  is  to  he  kept  by  itfelj  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  mfpijfation  of  the  gummy ,  at  which  time  they  may  be  eafily  united 
again  together  into  an  uniform  mafs.  Some  of  the  gummy-refns,  expo  fed  to 
the  heat  of  boiling  water ,  melt  thin  enough ,  without  any  addition >  to  be 
prefed  through  a  canvas  [trainer.  In  either  procefsy  the  operator  mufl  be 
careful  to  prevent ,  as  much  as  pofible ,  the  difipation  of  the  more  volatile 
parts ;  an  injury  which  cannot  be  wholly  avoided ,  efpe dally  when  the  Jub - 
jeds  are  difolved  by  water.  ’The  finer  tears  unpurfed  are  in  many  cafes 
preferable ,  for  internal  ufe ,  to  thofe  that  have  been  framed. 

Pulv enable  bodies  of  an  earthy  texture ,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  dif- 
foluble  in  water ,  after  being  reduced  to  a  powder  of  moderate  finenefs ,  are 
brought  to  an  impalpable  or  very  fubtile  fate ,  by  grinding  them  with  a  little 
water  on  fome  hard  fmooth  infirument :  the  matter  is  commodioufy  dried  on 
a  chalk-fone ,  or  rather  on  a  cake  of  plaifier-of-P  aris which  equally  abforbs 
the  moifure,  without  adhering  to  the  powder  like  Jubfances  of  the  chalky 
kind.  Powders  thus  levigated  are  fill  found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  gr  of s 
parts  y  which  may  be  feparated  by  faking  the  matter  with  water ,  till  it 
is  diffufed  through  the  fluid ,  and  then  fufering  it  to  fettle:  the  grofler  parts 
foon  fubfide ;  and  the  turbid  liquor ,  being  now  poured  of  depoftes  more 
fowly  the  finer  powder.  By  this  procefs ,  powders  may  be  obtained  of  any 
degree  of  finenefs  ;  the  tenuity  being  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that 
they  remain  fufpcnded  in  the  fluid.  On  the  fame  principle ,  the  bolar  earths 
may  be  feparated  from  the  gritty  matter  naturally  mixed  with  them ,  metallic 
bodies  from  thofe  of  the  earthy  kind ,  and  the  calces  of  metals  from  metallic 
particles  uncalcined. 

V 

Salts  are  purified  from  indifioluble  admixtures ,  by  fdution  in  water  and 
filtration  through  paper.  Water  di fives ,  in  a  boiling  heaty  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  mofi  kinds  of  falts  than  it  can  retain  when  cold :  thus ,  of  nitre , 
it  difiolves  when  boiling  near  three  times  its  own  weighty  but  in  cooling  a 
part  of  the  fait  gradually  feparates ,  till  at  lengthy  when  grown,  thoroughly 
cold ,  in  frofiy  weather ,  it  does  not  retain  one  eighth  its  own.  weighty  or  one 
twenty  fourth  oj  the  quantity  of  fait  at  firfi  difolved .  The  neutral  faltSy 

or  thofe  compofed  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali  ;  feveral  of  thofe  which  conffl  of 
an  acid  and  an  earthy  or  metallic  body  3  and  many  of  the  acid  falts  of  vege¬ 
tables y 
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tables ;  in  this  feparation  from  their  folutions ,  concrete ,  imlefs  too  hafiily 
forced  together  by  fudd'en  cooling ,  or  difturbed  by  agitation  or  other  caufes , 
ztf/o  tranfparent  mafes ,  of  regular  figures  peculiar  to  each  particular  kind 
of  fait ,  thence  called  cryflals The re  are  two  general  methods  of  reco¬ 

vering  fait s  from  their  fohitions  in  a  cryflalline  form  ;  one  adapted  to  fome 
falts,  and  the  other  to  others .  The  one  is,  by  keeping  the  folution  in  a  gentle 
and  equable  warmth,  that  the  water  may  gradually  exhale,  and  leave  the  fait 
cryfiallized.  The  other  is,  by  boiling  down  the  folution,  till,  on  dropping  a 
little  of  it  on  a  cold  glafs  plate,  cryflalline  filaments  appear  j  then  covering 
the  vejfel,  and  fujfering  it  to  cool  very  fiowly  :  fome  of  the  difficultly  cryflal- 
lizable  falts  are  made  to  jhoot  more  freely,  by  adding ,  after  fujficient  evapo¬ 
ration,  a  fmall  proportion  of  r edified fpirit  of  wine ,  which  weakens  the  dif- 
folving  power  of  water  on  mofi  kinds  of  faline  bodies  —  As  different  falts 
require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them  fufpended  -,  when  two  or 
more  are  difolved  together ,  they  begin  to  concrete  at  different  periods  of  the 
evaporation ,  that,  which  requires  mofi  water  for  its  di folution,  fhooting 
firfi,  and  leaving  the  more  foluble  difolved :  on  this  foundation ,  falts  are 
purified,  by  cryftallization ,  from  admixtures  of  one  another . 


2.  General  pharmaceutic  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  incifion  and  preflare. 


The  medicinal  juices  of  vegetables  commonly  re  fide  in  difiinB  vefels  j  and 
often  exude  upon  the  furface,  from  a  fpontaneous  rupture,  or  artificial  inci- 
Jions  of  them .  The  juices  of  herbs  and  trees  fine  chiefly  during  the  fummer 
heats  i  as  the  gum  of  the  cherry-tree,  the  refin  of  the  fir,  the  fweet  juice  of 
the  manna  afh ,  and  the  undlmus  exudations  on  the  leaves  of  many  plants ; 
though  fome  trees,  as  the  birch  and  maple,  yield  early  in  the  Jpring,  on  being 
bored  or  deeply  wounded ,  a  very  copious  fweetijh  watery  juice,  of  which,  in 
fummer,  they  yield  little  or  nothing,  the  watery  menjlruum  being  now  per¬ 
haps  confumed.  Some  roots  bleed  gummy- refinous  juices  in  the  Jpring,  as  bry¬ 
ony  and  angelica  among  us  j  others  in  fummer,  as  the  afafetida  roots  in 
Perfia,  and  the  fcammony  in  Syria.  Some  fruits,  particularly  the  feveral 
varieties  of  lemons,  citrons ,  and  oranges,  have  numerous  veficles,  in  their 
miter  rind,  filled  with  a  fragrant  oil',  great  part  of  which  may  be  extracted, 
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by  rolling  the  fruit  on  a  plane  fuck  full  of  frarp  points ,  'which  lay  open  the 
oily  veflcles ,  or  by  rubbing  it  on  a  mafs  of  fugar,  which  imbibes  the  oil. 

From  fucculent  herbs  and  fruits ,  the  different  fluid  juices  they  contain  are 
forced  out  i  mixed ,  by  bruifing  and  prefling  them .  Vegetables  of  the  fweet  or 
faline  kind ,  as  the  Jammer  fruits  and  the  acid  herbs ;  fever  a  l  of  the  acrid 
plant s,  as  arum  and  f curvy grafs ;  and  thofe  of  the  laclefcent  kind ,  as  dan¬ 
delion  and  the  /purges  ;  generally  give  out  by  this  procefs  great  part  of  their 
active  matter  along  with  the  watery  fluid :  but  the  juices  exprefed  from 
aromatic  herbs ,  as  mint ,  have ,  for  the  mofl  party  little  or  nothing  of  the 
peculiar  Jrncll ,  tafle,  or  virtue ,  oj  the  fubjecl ;  many  of  the  fragrant 
flowers,  as  lilies  and  violets,  have  their  fragrance  defrayed  by  the  preffure. 
‘The  juices  of  plants,  thick,  turbid,  and  very  impure  when  newly  exprejfed, 
by  fettlmg  and  repeated  jiraining  become  clear :  many,  in  this  depuration, 
lofle  nothing  conflderable  of  their  virtue :  from  others ,  the  medicinal  parts , 
not  difloluble  in  watery  fluids,  feparate  and  fubflde  along  with  the  feculent 
7natter.  To  the  depurated  juices,  dejigned for  keeping,  a fmall  proportion  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added,  which,  on  J, landing  for  fome  time , 
generally  throws  down  a  jrefh  fediment :  the  liquor  is  then  to  be  put  in  fmall 
bottles  that  have  been  wajhed  with  fpirit  and  dried,  a  little  fweet  oil  poured 
on  the  Jurface  fo  as  nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the  mouths  flight ly  ft  opt :  by 
this  method ,  mofl  of  the  juices  that  bear  depuration  may  be  preferved,  in  a 
cool  cellar ,  for  a  year  or  two  excepting  perhaps  only  the  very  fermentable 
fweet  ones,  which  can  fcarcely  be  long  reftrained  from  fermentation  without 
boiling .  Thofe  which  are  not  injured  in  their  virtue  by  evaporation,  may  be 
infpffated  to  the  confiftence  of  a  fyrup,  or  of  a  thick  or  [olid  extradl :  from 
thofe  of  the  Jaime  kind,  duly  depurated  and  infpffated,  the  faline  part  com¬ 
monly  j  spar  ate  s,  on  long  keeping,  in  a  cryflalline  form . 

The  kernels  of  fruit  si  the  feeds  that  on  being  triturated  with  water  form 
an  emulflon  or  milky  liquor,  and  fome  other  vegetable  Jubftances,  yield,  an 
being  flrongly  prefled,  an  oil-,  which ,  of  itflelf,  is  flavour lefs  and  inflpid ;  but 
which,  in  Jome  cajes,  is  impregnated  with  the  fmell  a?id  tafle  of  the  fubjecl. 
The  aromatic  feeds  and  kernels,  as  annifeeds  and  nutmegs,  and  fome  of  the 
purgative  ones,  as  the  ricini ,  are  the  principal  fubftances  that  give  out  with 
their  oils  their  peculiar  virtues,  the  oils  of  mofl  of  the  others  having  no  par¬ 
ticular  impregnation.  There  are ,  however,  conflderable  differences  among 
5  the 
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the  unfavoured  and  inflpid  oils ;  in  their  confidence',  in  their  difpofition  to 
congeal  by  cold ;  in  their  difpofition  to  grow  rancid  by  heat ;  in  the  degree  of 
heat  neceflary  to  make  them  boil ;  in  their  power  of  diflolving  certain  bodies ; 
and  in  their  combinability  with  fixt  alkalies  into  foap.  ‘The  extraction  of  the 
oil  from  the  [abject  is  greatly  facilitated  by  heat  j  and  hence  the  preparers  of 
thcj}  oils  for  mechanic  purpofes  generally  warm  to  a  con fider able  degree  either 
the  fukjctl  itfelf  or  the  iron  plates  of  the  prefsy  or  both.  Where  the  product 
is  intended  for  medicinal  ufe ,  this  practice  is  generally  condemned ;  heat  being 
apt  to  imprefs  upon  the  oil  an  ungrateful  flavour ,  and  increafe  its  difpofition 
to  become  rancid.  Neverthelefs ,  though  a  great  heat  has  undoubtedly  thefe 
effe£lsy  yet  a  gentle  warmth  is  in  fome  cafes  neceflary ,  and  not ,  per  hap s,  very 
injurious  in  any  :  in  winter  at  leaf,  both  the  Jiibjecl  and  the  apparatus  may 
be  warmed ,  with  fafety ,  to  the  great  eft  degree  of  heat  that  obtains  -  in  the 
fhade  in  fummer.  The  heat  is  never  to  be  continued  longer  than  the  exprejfion 
requires  j  and  the  oil ,  as  foon  as  drawn ,  is  to  be  fet  in  a  .cold place. 

3.  General  pharmaceutic  analyfis  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances 

by  menftrua. 

Water ,  the  proper  menflruum  of  gums ,  of  gellies,  and  of  fait s,  extracts 
the  gummy  and  f aline  parts  of  vegetables ,  and  the  gelatinous  matter  of  ani¬ 
mals.  By  the  mediation  of  thefe  principlesy  it  difl'olves  others  of  more  acti¬ 
vity  y  oils  and  refills  being  made  mfcible  with  water  by  the  mediation  of  gums . 
All  the  fubftances  which  water  extracts  from  vegetables  or  animals ,  it  diflolves 
almofl  unlimitedly ,  Jo  as ,  by  repeated  infufon  on  frejh  parcels  of  the  July  eel sy 
to  become  more  and  more  impregnated  with  their  active  parts ,  till  j'o  far 
loaded  as  to  have  its  further  adlion  impeded  by  the  diminution  cf  its  fluidity  : 
it  generally  takes  up  firfl  the  lighter  and  more  grateful  matter ,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  grofler  and  more  difagreeable ;  and  hence ,  by  fkilful  management , 
it  may  be  richly  impregnated  with  the  former ,  without  much  admixture  of  the 
latter.  The  July  eel  Jhould  be  moderately  dried  (unlefs  it  be  of  fitch  a  kind  as 
to  lofe  its  virtue  in  drying)  as  in  this  fit  ate  it  communicates  a  remarkably 
Jlronger  impregnation  than  an  equivalent  quantity  when  frejh.  Mojl  leaves 
mid  flowers  yield  great  fljare  of'  their  more  adiive  matter  by  cold  maceration  y 
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or  more  readily  by  warm  infufion :  by  boiling,  the  diffolving  power  of  the 
water  is  for  the  tnoft  part  greatly  increafed ,  and  the  volatile  parts ,  if  the 
fubjeB  contained  any ,  are  difipated  with  its  fleam. 

'The  vapour  which  exhales  in  the  boiling  of  odorous  fubflances,  and  many 
of  the  pungent  vegetables ,  in  water,  colleBed  and  cooled  in  proper  vejfels , 
forms  a  liquor  impregnated  with  their  fmell  and  pungency.  This  impregna¬ 

tion  depends  on  a  fubtile  principle,  whofe  matrix  is  a  volatile  oil',  of  which 
oil  a  part  often  feparates  in  its  own  form,  either  floating  on  the  Jurface  or 
finking  to  the  bottom  according  to  its  gravity',  and  which,  from  the  fpecific 
flavour  of  the fubjeB  being  concentrated  in  it,  is  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of' 
efl'ential.  jds  this  fubtile  oily  matter  is  here  feparated from  the  more  fixt 
gummy  parts  that  rendered  it  before  almofl  unlimitedly  diffoluble,  the  water 
now  can  retain  only  a  certain  proportion  of  it,  and  generally  but  a  fmall 
one  :  if  the  diflilled  water,  once  faturated  fo  that  a  part  of  the  oil  appears 
dijlinB ,  be  rediflilled  from  repeated  frejh  quantities  of  the  fubjeB,  the 
aqueous  fluid  receives  no further  impregnation,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  that 
feparates  proves  proport  ion  ably  larger  than  if  frejh  water  had  been  ufed. 
Thefe  oils  differ  f  rom  the  exprefled  ones  formerly  mentioned,  in  being  dijjb - 
luble  in  fpirit  oj:  wine,  and  volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water  on  either 
of  which  foundations,  when  exprefled  oils  are  mixed  with  efl'ential  ones, 
whether  artificially,  or  in  their  expreflion  f  rom  fubjeBs  that  contain  b-Gth , 
the  two  oils  may  be  completely  Jeparated  from  one  another.  The  fophifeica- 
tions  of  the  dearer  efl'ential  oils ,  commonly  praBifed,  by  the  admixture  of 
cheaper  ones,  ca?i  be  dijlinguifhed  only  by  the  fmell  and  tafle :  the  fmell  and 
tafle  which  they  communicate  to  liquors  in -  certain  known  quantities,  when 
diffblved  in  fpirit,  or,  by  means  offugar  or  mucilages,  in  water,  is  an  ufej'ul 
criterion  alfo  of  the  degree  of  goo  dnejs  of  the  oils  when  genuine ;  for  the  fame 
kinds  of  vegetables,  produced  in  different  foils  and  feafons,  vary  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  are  capable  of  impregnating  by  dijlilla- 
tion,  and  in  the  quantity  off'  oil  they  afford,  but  likewife  in  the  Jlrength  off' 
the  oil  itfelj. 

There  are  fome  fubflances  whofe  virtues  refide  wholly  in  an  efl'ential  oil  and 
are  wholly  diffipated  in  boiling :  there  are  others,  which  have  one  virtue 
reflding  in  an  efl'ential  oil,  and  another  which  remains  behind  in  the  decoBion , 
which  loft  may  be  brought  to  a  concentrated ftate  by  evaporating  the  watery 
menftruum  with  a  gentle  heat  till  the  matter  becomes  thick  or  folid :  there 
are  others,  which  contain  no  oil,  and  whoje  virtue  remains  entire  in  the 
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infpiffated  extracl,  provided  it  has  been  Jkilfully  prepared.  A  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  water  will  in  many  cafes  occafon  a  fenfble  variation  in  the  qualities 
of  the  extradl ,  by  requiring  more  or  lefs  heat  for  its  evaporation  ;  for , 
independently  of  the  dij/ipation  of  the  volatile  parts,  even  thofe  of  the  more 
fixt  kind fuffer  a  conjiderable  change  from  continued  heat :  by  long  boiling 
with  water ,  fweet  fubfances  become  naufeous,  and  the  drafic  purgatives 
lofe  their  virulence ,  without  any  remarkable  feparation  of  their  parts . 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  avail  themfelves  oj  this  obfervationffor  converting 
the  fronger  cathartics  and  emetics ,  afar  urn,  tobacco ,  and  others,  into 
medicines  of  fafety  and  utility ;  and  report,  that  extracts  made  from  thefe 
'plants,  by  long  boiling  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  were  found  to  adl  as 
mild  aperients  or  deobflruents :  thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  however,  mufl 
neceffarily  be  too  precarious  in  frength  to  be  received  in  general  practice  ^ 
the  abatement  of  the  virulence  of  the  medicine  depending  on  what  no  care 
can  adjift  to  one  fandard,  the  degree  and  continuance  of  the  heat. 

Pure  fpirit  of  wine,  the  appropriated  dffolvent  of  ref  ns  and  effential  oils, 
and  which  dffolves  alfo  certain  faline  bodies,  as  the  fweet  faccharine falts  of 
vegetables',  extracts,  for  the  mofi  part,  fuch  virtues  of  vegetable  and 
animal fubfances,  as  refde  in  thofe  principles,  or  in  principles  analogous  to 
them.  Of  the  fubfances,  whofe  virtues  refde  apparently  in  thefe  principles, 
there  arc  many,  which  give  a  flrong  impregnation  to  water  as  well  as fpir  it, 
but  few  that  impart  their  virtues  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  two  menfrua  : 
from  a  compound  of  pure  gum  and  refn,  water,  by  infufon,  extracts 
dircuily  the  gummy  matter,  and  by  the  intervention  of  this  a  part  of  the  more 
active  refn,  leaving  great  part  af  the  refn  undffolved  whereas,  contrari- 
wife,  pure  fpirit  extracts  directly  the  refn,  and  leaves  undifolved  greatcfi 
part  of  the  inert  gum,  of  which  it  does  not  appear  to  take  up  Jo  much  as 
water  does  of  the  refn.  Hence,  in  the  analyfes  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubjeSls,  it 
is  generally  obferved,  that  fpirit  loads  itfelf  with  their  active  parts  much 
more  than  water  is  capable  oj'  doing  :  that  the  extracts,  made  with  fpirit  are 
much  f mailer  in  quantity,  and  proportionally  fronger,  than  the  watery 
extracts  :  and  that  the  fpir  it  nous  tinctures,  loaded  with  the  refinous  parts, 
grow  turbid  on  the  admixture  of  water  and  clepofte  their  pure  ref, n  ;  the 
gummy  matter,  that  the  fpirit  had  taken  up,  remaining  dffolved  in  the 
aqueous  fluid,  and  being  infuffcient  in  quantity  to  keep  any  confderable 
portion  of  the  refn  fufpended.  Hence  faturated  refinous  tinctures,  thofe 
specially  of  the  cathartic  kind,  require,  in  being  diluted  for  exhibition,  an 
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admixture  of  gummy  or  faccharine  matter ,  to  keep  the  refin  divided  and  to 
prevent  its  fieparation :  on  this  foundation  may  be  prepared,  from  thefe  kinds 
of  tinBures,  elegant  gummy-refmous  extracts ;  by  mixing  with  them,  when 
in fpi fated  to  the  confifience  of  a  half  am,  a  thick folut  ion  of  any  fimple  gum 
or  mucilage ,  and  continuing  the  evaporation,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the 
matter  becomes  dry.  In  like  manner,  the  refinous  and  gummy  parts  of  one 
fubjeB,  or  thofe  parts  which  pure  fpirit  extracts,  and  which  water  extracts 
after  fpirit,  may  in  fome  cafes  be  advantageoujly  united  into  one  mafs ;  by 
feparately  infpi fating  the  tinBure  and  decoBion  to  a  certain  thicknefs,  and 
then  ; mixing  them  together. 

Pure  fpirit,  which  exhales  or  diftils  with  a  much  lefs  heat  than  water, 
carries  off  with  it,  for  the  mofi  part,  much  lefs  of  the  efi'ential  oils  of 
vegetables.  There  are  many  fubfiances,  whofe  aBive  parts  are  ahnofl  wholly 
diffipated  in  the  preparation  of  the  watery  extraB,  and  almoft  wholly  retained 
in  the  fpirituous.  There  are  fome,  however,  whofe  oils  are  fo  volatile ,  as 
to  rife  with  pure  fpirit  as  perfedlly  as  with  water ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the 
difiilled  fpirit  proves  fometimes  flronger  than  the  difiilled  water ;  fpirit  keeping 
difi'olved  all  the  oil  that  rife's  with  it ;  whereas,  when  water  is  ufed,  a  part 
of  the  oil  frequently  feparates. 

Wines,  as  being  compounds  of  water  and  inflammable  fpirit,  take  up  fuch 
parts  of  vegetables  and  animals  as  are  foluble  in  thofe  liquors ;  but  their 
difolving  power  is  fomewhat  weaker  than  that  of  purer  mixtures  of  water 
and  fpirit,  on  acc omit  partly  of  their  vifeous  undluous  matter,  and  partly  of 
their  acid.  Wines  are  impregnated  with  the  active  parts  of  medicines , 
chiefly  by  maceration  in  the  cold,  or  with  a  very  gentle  warmth ;  the  heat, 
which  is  often  advantageoujly  applied  for  expediting  or  promoting  the  adlion 
of  water  and fpirit,  occafioning  in  wines  a  dif agreeable  alteration.  Malt 
liquors  are  commonly  medicated,  by  macerating  the  ingredients  in  them 
during  the  fermentation,  or  boiling  or  injufing  them  in  the  wort. 

Acids,  both  vegetable  and  mineral,  fomewhat  weaken  the  difolving 
power  both  of  water  and fpirit  on  bodies  of  the  ref  nous  and  oily  kind ;  and 
when  added  to  infufions  or  tinBures ,  generally  precipitate  a  part  of  what 
the  menftruum  had  before  taken  up :  neverthelefs,  when  acids  are  intimately 
combined  with  vinous  Jpirits  into  what  is  called  a  dulcified  liquor,  the 
compound  proves  a  more  efficacious  menftruum,  for  fome  bodies,  than  the 
pure  vinous  fpirit .  —  Fixt  alkalies  generally  tncreafe  the  aBion  of  water  on 
‘refinous  and  oily  bodies,  and  weaken  or  refrain  its  aBion  on  gummy  ones, 
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rendering  water  incapable  of  bolding  pure  gums  a  if  hived:  they  have  been  fnp- 
pofed  to  promote  the  aBion  of  fpirit  on  difficultly  foluble  ref  nous  bodies ,  but 
though  the  alkali  deepens  the  colour  of  the  tinBure,  the  quantity  extraBed  is 
found  to  be  the  fame  without  as  with  it.  —  Volatile  alkalies  precipitate  gums 
from  water^  like  the  fixt ,  but  in  other  cafes  their  effeBs  are  more  variable. 

Expreffed  oils  extraB  the  odoriferous ,  ref  nous,  and  oily  parts  off' 
vegetables ;  and  with  thefe  they  are  fometimes  impregnated ',  both  j'or 
the  purpofes  off '  perfumes,  and  for  external  medicinal  ufes.  ‘The  more 
fragrant  flowers  give  out  their  odour  by  cold  maceration.  The  more  fixt 

ref  nous  parts  off'  the  leaves  off' plants  are  extraBed,  by  boiling  them  in  the 
oil  till  their  watery  moifiure  has  exhaled,  that  is,  till  they  are  almofl  crifp, 
and  the  oil  appears  tinged  off'  a  green  colour.  Animal  fats ,  liquefied  and 
boiled  with  recent  herbs ,  become  in  like  manner  impregnated  with  their 
refinous  parts,  and  with  the  green  colour  ref  ding  therein.  It  does  not 
appear,  that  the  oils  or  fats  receive ,  by  this  management ,  any  valuable 
virtues  :  the  heat,  requiffite  j'or  making  them  boil,  impreffes  an  ungrateful 
ffcent,  and  difff pates  the  more  volatile  parts  off'  the  fubjeB :  they  may  be 
impregnated  more  elegantly  with  the  aBive  parts  of  vegetables ,  by  an 
admixture  of  efffential  oils  or  offpirituous  extraBs.  The  fpirituous  tinBures 

of  the  leaves  of  mofi  plants  are  off'  a  deep  green  colour ;  and  the  infpiflated  ex¬ 
traBs,  though  often  brown  or  black  in  their  f olid  or  confifflent  fate,  give  gene¬ 
rally  a  like  greennefs  to  j'reffh  fpirit,  to  efffential  oils,  expreffed  oils  and ffats. 

Air,  or  its  watery  moifiure,  fecms  to  aB  as  a  true  difffolvent,  in  the  fame 
manner ,  though  not  fo  expeditioufiy,  as  water  in  its  gr offer  form.  The 
afringent  virtue  of  the  walnut  tree,  and  the  purgative  of  the  damajk  rofe , 
have  been  obferved  to  be  diffufed  through  the  air  -,  though  they  are  obviouffly 
not  of  the  volatile  but  of  the  fixt  kind,  not  exhalable  by  heat  but  diffjoluble 
by  menftrua.  Hence  the  atmofphere  may  become  impregnated  with  all  thoff'e 
virtues  off'  vegetables,  which  at  leajl  watery  menffirna,  can  extraB :  and 
hence  many  medicinal  fubfiances  are  gradually  robbed  by  it  of  their  virtues  ; 
powders  the  mofi  fpeedily,  as  expofing  the  largefi  furj'ace  to  its  aBion. 

3.  General  chemical  analyfis  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubfiances,  and 

mineral  bitumens,  by  fire. 

Vegetable  fubfiances,  burnt  in  the  open  air,  are  refolved ,  partly  into 
fnoke ,  which ,  condenfed ,  j'or  ms  foot  and.  partly  into  white  affhes,  which 
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generally  give  out,  on  being  boiled  in  water ,  a  fixt  alkaline  fait.  Animal 
jubilances,  and  mineral  bitumens ,  are  refolved  in  like  manner  into  foot  and 
afaes ;  with  this  difference ,  that  the  ajhes  ofthefe  yield  rarely  any  alkaline 
matter,  and  that  they  emit  in  burning  a  different  kind  of  fmelL 

On  fubmitting  the  fame  fubjetts  to  a  like  degree  of  heat  in  clofe  veffels , 
different  produSts  are  obtained.  From  moft  vegetables  there  arifes  a  watery 
and  acid  liquor a  reddifh,  empyreumatic,  acrimonious  oil,  which  fwims  on 
itsfurface ;  at  length,  in  the  utmoft  degree  of  fire ,  a  thicker  black  oil,  winch 
finks  to  the  bottom \  andfometimes  a  little  volatile  alkaline  fait :  from  animals 
a  watery  and  alkaline  liquor ,  a  volatile  alkaline  fait ,  and  oils  of  a  more  fetid 
kind:  from  bitumens,  an  acidulous  liquor,  an  oil  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  petroleum,  and  fometimes  a  concrete  fubacid  fait :  a  black  infipid  coal 
remaining  in  all  cafes  behind.  About  the  appearance  of  the  fir  ft  oil, ,  there 
is  commonly  extricated  a  large  quantity  of  air,  or  elaftic  vapour,  which,  if 
the  fire  is  hafiily  urged,  and  no  exit  allowed  it,  either  burfis  the  veffels,  or 

blows  off'  the  receiver . 


5.  Calcination  of  metallic  bodies. 

<pj:e  metals  (a)  called  imperfeB  or  defiru edible,  as  tin,  lead,  bifmuttj,  zinc, 
regains  of  antimony ,  copper,  and  iron ,  on  being  expofied  to  the  joint  affion 
f  fre  and  air ,  gradually  lofie  their  metallic  form,  and  change  into  a  friable  • 
or  powdery  calx  ;  which,  urged  with  a  ftronger  heat,  either  does  not  melt, 
or  runs  into  a  vitreous  mafs ,  not  mifcible  with  metals  in  their  entire ft  ate  any 
more  than  earths  and  earthy  glaffes.  Some  emit  flames  in  their  calcination  : 
zinc  in  particular  burns  ftrongly  and  vividly  :  from  whence  it  is  prefumat, 
that  an  inflammable  f'ubftance  is  one  of  the  confiitueiU  principles .  of  thefe 
metals,  and  that  the  lofts  of  their  metallic  form  and  qualities  in  calcination  is 

owing  to  the  avolation  'of  this  principle. 

The  calcination  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  nitre  y  which,  with 

moft  of  thefe  metals,  vifibly  deflagrates,  and  is  by  all  of  them  alkalized  in  the 
J  ■  fame 


(a)  The  term  Jcmimetalvs  throughout  this  work  avoided,  as  being  liable  to  ambiguity.  AH  the 
pnre  metallic  bodies  I  have  called  by  the  general  appellation  of  metals :  fuch  or  them  as  want  mal¬ 
leability  are,  I  prefume,  as  properly  diftinguifned  by  the  epithet  brittle  or  unmalleabl ,  as  by  a 
name  which  may  be  imagined  to  imply  that  one  half  of  their  fubftance  is  of  an  unmetuihe  nature, 
and  which,  in  effea,  has  been  often  underftood  in  this  fcflfe,  and  accordingly  applied  to  ores, 

vitriols,  and  metallic  recrements. 
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fame  manner  as  by  charcoal  or  other  inflammable  fubfances.  The  calx  is  freed 
from  the falme  matter  by  ablution  with  water  :  a  part  of  it  commonly  diffohes 
in  the  water  along  with  the  alkalized  fait ,  but  either  fe par  ate s  fpontaneoifly 
on  funding,  or  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  any  acid. 

j!  little  powdered  charcoal,  or  any  other  inflammable  matter  not  partaking 
of  a  mineral  acid,  added  to  the  defruBible  metals  in fufon,  prevents  their 
calcination :  and  the  calces  and glaffes,  melted  with  the  like  additions,  recover 
the  principle  which  they  had  loft,  and  are  revived  or  reduced  •  that  is,  they 
i  ef ume  their  metallic  appearance,  and  all  their  former  qualities.  But,  in 
0/  der  to  this  reduction  5  as  calces  in  general  melt  much  more  difficultly  than 
the  metals  themfhes,  and  fame  of  them  fcarce  at  all  when  the  fire  aBs  on 
them '  through  the  Jides  of  a  veffel ;  an  r  Wit  ion  of  fixt  alkaline  J'alt,  borax, 
or  fufible  glafs  is  generally  requijite,  ft.  bringing  them  into  fufon •,  as  well 
as  of  inflammable  fubfances ,  for  refloring  their  metalleity. 

All  the  metals  diffolve  m  acids  -,  fome  in  one  acid,  and  others  in  another  : 
dhe  diffolution,  like  that  of  abforbent  earths  and  alkaline  falis,  is  generally 
accompanied  with  an  efervefcence,  heat ,  and  difcharge  of  vapours.  In  this 
procefs,  the  phlogifon  or  inflammable  principle  of  the  imperfeB  metals ,  is 
abforbed  or  expelled :  hence  the  vapour,  which  arifes  during  the  diffolution  in 
tree  vitriolic  acid  of  the  metals  which  abound  with  this  principle,  is  inflam¬ 
mable  and  truly  fulphur ecus :  and  hence  the  metal,  precipitated  from  the  acid 
by  alkaline  fait s,  or  by  other  bodies  void  of  inflammable  matter ,  is  found  to 

be  a  aiie  calx,  which,  like  the  calces  made  by  fire,  cannot  be  revived  without 
the  iniroduBion ■  of  frejh  phlogifon. 

_  ^  ‘:‘c  perftkl'  metals ,  gold,  fiver,  and  mercury ,  fuffer  no  refolution ,  or 
diflip ati on  of  any  of  their  principles,  from  any  known  power.  If  changed 
into  the  appearance  of  a  calx,  by  fire  or  by  additions ,  they  are  recoverable 
without  lofs ,  either  by  the  fimple  aBion  of  a  ftronger  heat ,  or  by  the  addition 

of  fuch  fubfances  as  may  barely  abforb  from  them  the  matter  by  which  their 
form  had  been  concealed. 

All  the  weights  and  measures  mentioned  in  this  book,  are  thofe  of 
use  London  pharmacopoeia  :  —t he  troy  pound,  divided  into  twelve  ounces,  the 
ounce  into  eight  drams,  the  dram  into  three  fcruples ,  and  the  feruple  into 
twenty  grains :  —  the  wine  gallon,  divided  into  eight  pints,  the  pint  into 
fixteen  ounces ,  and  the  ounce  into  eight  drams  or  two  fpoonfyls . 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  author  of  this  treatife  publifhed,  in  the  year  1748, 
propofals  for  printing  by  fubfcription  a  work  entitled, 
Commercium  philofophico-technicum ,  or  the  Philofophical  commerce  of 
arts ,  defigned  as  an  attempt  to  advance  ufeful  knowledge.  He 
takes  the  prefent  opportunity  of  declaring,  that  though  the  publi¬ 
cation  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  the  work  has  been  continually 
going  on :  and  he  hopes  that  it  will  be  found  more  extenlively  ufe¬ 
ful  and  perfpicuous,  by  an  alteration,  which  time  has  enabled  him 
to  make  in  the  difpofition  of  the  materials.  Inftead  of  a  collection 
of  mifcellaneous  experiments,  as  propofed  at  firft,  the  feveral  articles 
will  be  arranged  under  proper  heads,  and  the  whole  conducted  in  a 
fyftematic  order.  The  iirft  number  will  be  publifhed  about  the 
beginning  of  the  enfuing  winter. 

Thofe  who  chufe  to  encourage  this  undertaking  are  defired  to 
fend  their  names  to  Dr.  Lewis,  at  Kington,  or  to  R.  Willock, 
Bookfeller,  in  Cornhill. 


GEORGE  R. 


THERE  AS  our  t  nifty  and  well-beloved  William  Lewis,  of  King - 
Wl/  fton  uPon  Thames ,  in  our  County  o  f  Surry,  Batchelor  of  Phyftc,  hath, 

*  v  by  his  Petition,  humbly  reprefented  unto  us,  that  he  hath,  by  great 
Study,  Labour,  Application  and  Expence,  compofed  a  new  Work,  entitled 
<e  An  Experimental  History  of  the  M  A  T  E  R  I A  ME  DIG  A,  or  of 
“  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Subftances  made  ufe  of  in  Medicine;  containing  a 
“  compendious  View  of  their  Natural  Hiftory,  an  Account  of  their  Pharma- 
“  ceutic  Properties,  and  an  Eftimate  of  their  Medicinal  Powers,  fo  far  as  they 
“  can  be  afcertained  by  Experience,  or  by  rational  Induction  from  their  fenfible 
“  Qualities;”  which  he  apprehends  will  be  of  great  Ufe  and  Benefit  to  our 
Subjects,  and  to  all  concerned  in  the  Practice  of  Phyfic,  or  in  preparing  or  com¬ 
pounding  of  Medicines,  &c.  has  therefore  humbly  prayed  us  to  grant  him  our 
Royal  Licence  and  Privilege  for  the  foie  Printing,  Publifhing,  and  Vending 
the  faid  Work,  for  the  Term  of  fourteen  Years,  agreeable  to  the  Statute  in  that 
Cafe  made  and  provided:  We  are  gracioufiy  pleafed  to  condefcend  to  his  Requeft, 
and  do  accordingly,  by  thefe  Prelents,  as  far  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Statute 
in  that  Cafe  made  and  provided,  grant  unto  him  the  faid  William  Lewis, 
his  Executors,  Adminiftrators  and  Afligns,  our  Royal  Licence  for  the  foie 
Printing,  Publifihing,  and  Vending  the  faid  Work,  for  the  Term  of  Fourteen 
Years  from  the  Date  hereof;  ftridtly  forbidding  all  our  Subjects,  within  our 
Kingdoms  and  Dominions,  to  Reprint,  Abridge,  or  Publifh  the  fauje,  either 
in  the  like,  or  anv  other  Volume,  or  Volumes,  whatfoever,  or  to  Import',  Buy, 
Vend,  Utter,  or  Diftribute  any  Copies  thereof  Preprinted  beyond  the  Seas, 
during,the  aforefaid  Term  of  Fourteen  Years,  without  the  Confent  and  Approba¬ 
tion  of  the  faid  William  Lewis,  his  Heirs,  Executors,  Adminiftrators  and 
Afligns,  under  their  Hands  and  Seals,  firft  had  and  obtained,  as  they  will 
anfwer  the  contrary  at  their  Peril ;  whereof  the  Commiflioners,  and  other 
Officers  of  our  Cuftoms,  the  Mafter,  Wardens,  and  Company  of  Stationers, 
are  to  take  Notice,  and  that  the  fame  may  be  entered  in  the  Regifter  of  the 
faid  Company,  and  that  due  Obedience  be  rendered  to  Our  Will  and  Pleafure 
herein  declared. 


Y 


Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  ‘James's,  the  13th  Day  of  July ,  1761,  in  the  firft 
ear  of  Our  Reign, 

.  By  His  Majcjlys  Command, 


W.  P  I  T  T. 


THE 
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ABIES. 


IR:  an  evergreen  coniferous  tree ;  with  numerous,  narrow, 
ftiff  leaves,  Handing  folitary,  or  unconnected  at  the  bafes  with 


one  another. 

1.  Abies  Pharm.  Par  if.  Abies  conis  furfum  fp  eel antibus  five  mas 
C.  B.  The  yew-leaved  or  filver  fir ;  with  a  white  bark,  roundifh- 
pointed  leaves  fomewhat  cloven  at  the  tips,  and  fhort  cones  Hand¬ 
ing  upwards. 

2.  Pice  a:  Abies  pic  ea  Pharm.  Par  if  Pice  a  major  prima  five  abies 
rubra  C.  B.  The  common,  or  red  fir,  or  pitch  tree ;  with  a  reddifh 
bark,  (lender  (harp-pointed  leaves,  and  long  cones  hanging  down¬ 
wards. 

Thefe  trees  are  natives  of  the  northern  climates :  the  firft  grows 
chiefly  on  dry,  mountainous  places  the  fecond  in  lower  and  moifier 
grounds.  In  this  kingdom,  they  are  rarely  found  wild,  particularly 
the  firft  fort :  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
produce  both  kinds  in  abundance. 

All  the  parts  of  thefe  trees  contain  a  refinous  juice  impregnated 
with  eflfential  oil ;  in  fmell  not  difagreeable,  in  taHe  bitterifh  and 
moderately  pungent:  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunks,  one  of  the 
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fineft  of  the  turpentines  is  obtained,  (fee  terebinthina).  The  red  fir 
appears  to  be  the  moft  refinous;  the  lilver  fir  is  the  moft  grateful: 
of  both  forts,  the  cones  are  more  agreeable  than  the  leaves,  and  thefe 
than  the  wood.  The  leaves,  though  evergreen  on  the  tree,  lofe  of 
their  colour  on  being  dried,  and  change  in  keeping  to  a  yellow  or 
brown . 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  the  fir,  diffolves  completely  its 
adtive  parts,  along  with  which  it  takes  up  alfo  fome  portion  of  the 
infipid  gummy  or  mucilaginous  fubftance:  from  the  frefh  or  new  dried 
leaves  it  gai-ns  a  yellowifh  green,  from  the  cones  and  the  wood  a 
brownifh  or  yellowifh  red  tindture.  The  filtered  folutions,  mixed 
largely  with  water,  grow  milky  and  throw  off  greateft  part  of  their 
refin  with  its  oil,  which  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a  date  nearly 
approaching  to  that  of  turpentine,  the  gummy  fubftance  being  retained 
by  the  aqueous  fluid.  On  committing  the  folutions  to  diftillation, 
the  fpirit  brings  over  with  it  a  little  of  the  lighter  oil  of  the  fir,  fo  as  to 
be  fenfibly  impregnated  with  its  fmell;  leaving  behind  an  extradt, 
different  from  the  refin  feparated  by  water  and  from  the  native  turpen¬ 
tines,  in  having  an  admixture  of  gummy  matter,  from  which  they 
are  free. 

Water,  though  it  diffolves  little  or  nothing  of  the  pure  turpentines, 
yet,  by  the  mediation  of  the  gummy  matter  in  the  fir  itfelf,  extradts 
part  of  its  refin.  In  diftillation  with  water,  a  confderable  quantity  of 
elfential  oil  arifes:  the  oil  drawn  from  the  wood  is  nearly  fimilar  to 
*  Oleum  tem-  the  oil  of  turpentine:  that  obtained  from  the  frefh  cones  *  is  fuperiour, 
piiRum  verum  jn  futility  and  fragrance,  to  all  the  oils  of  the  terebinthinate  kind 
ufually  met  with(^).  The  decodtion  remaining  after  the  diftillation, 
infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extradt,  retains  the  bitterifhnefs,  and 
fome  fhare  of  the  pungency  of  the  fir. 

The  tops  and  cones  of  the  fir  tree,  by  virtue  of  their  balfamic  juice, 
tend  moderately  to  warm  and  ftrengthen  the  habit,  refit  putrefadtion, 
and  promote  perfpiration  and  urine,  and  the  natural  fecretions  in  gene¬ 
ral.  Among  us,  they  are  ufed  chiefly  by  the  common  people,  as  an 
ingredient  in  diet-drinks ;  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  they  are  prefcribed 
by  phylicians  in  decodtions  and  fpirituous  tindtures ;  againft  fcorbutic 
and  other  impurities  of  the  humours.  Frederic  Hoffman  the  elder 
relates,  that  in  a  fcurvy  which  raged  among  the  Swedifh  army,  during 
their  wars  with  the  Mufcovites,  a  decodtion  of  the  leaves  and  tops  of 
the  fir,  made  in  water  or  ale,  was  found  an  eftedtual  remedy  and 

pre- 


(tf)  Zimmermann,  Traleft,  Chytn.  Niutn. 
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prefervative  (a).  The  Auguflan  college  joins,,  to  the  balfam  of  the 
£r,  the  pungent  virtues  of  cochlearia ;  by  bruifing  the  cones  whillt 
young,  tender,  and  of  a  red  colour,  digefting  them  for  two  days  in 
four  times  their  quantity  of  fpirit  of  fcurvygrafs,  and  tnen  piefling  out 
and  filtering  the  tinfture*  which  is,  doubtlefs,  as  the  authors  obferve,  ^Effcntia 

a  medicine  of  great  efficacy.  Auguflan. 

o  Abies  Canadensis  Pharm.  Parif.  Abies  minor  peEiinatis  folds, 
virgini an  a,  conis  parvis fubrotundis  Plukenet.  Virginia  or  Canada  ir; 

with  roundiffi-pointed*  leaves,  fometimes  cloven,  Handing  like  toe 
teeth  of  a  comb  in  two  rows  on  each  fide  the  branches,  and  variegated 
underneath  with  a  double  line  of  whitiffi  dots(Z’). 

4.  Balsamea;  Abietis  taxi  foliis  fpccies  odore  balfami  gtleadenfis 
Raii  fuppL  Balm-of-gilead  fir;  fo  called  from  the  fragrant  imell  of 
the  leaves  when  rubbed.  The  leaves  are  roundiffi-pointed,  and  nightly 
cloven,  nearly  like  thofe  of  the  iilver  fir:  the  cones  are  long  and 
pointed,  and  Hand  eredt. 

These  foreign  firs,  now  naturalized  to  our  own  climate,  promife 
to  be  fuperiour,  for  medicinal  ufes,  to  the  two  preceding;  their  lelinous 
matter  being  of  a  finer  and  more  grateful  kind,  from  tne  Canada  ffi  is 
extracted,  in  America,  by  wounding  it  during  the  fummer  heats,  an 
elegant  balfam,  which  is  fometimes  brought  into  Europe  under  the 
name  of  balfamum  Canadenfe .  The  balm-of-gilead  fir  has  a  more  agree¬ 
able  fragrance,  approaching  to  that  of  tne  celebrated  balfam  horn 
which  it  receives  its  name :  a  valuable  refill  exudes  front  the  cones, 
in  confiderable  quantity;  and  refins  nearly  of  tne  fame  kind  may 
extracted  by  fpirit  of  wine,  both  from  the  cones  and  from  the  leaves. 


ABROTANUM  MAS . 

ABROTANUM  MAS  Pharm.  Edinb.  Abroianum  mas  an- 
gujiifolium  majus  C.  B.  Southernwood:  a  plant,  vvith  wood) 
brittle  branches;  numerous  greyiffi  green  leaves,  divided  into  er 
fegments;  and  fmall  yellow  naked  difcous  dowers,  hanging  down¬ 
wards,  in  clutters,  along  the  tides  of  the  ftalks  and  branches^. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  open  mountainous  places,  in  tne  \vai:n:i 

(a)  Claris  Scbrcederian.  p.  394.  (*)  Linnaeus,  Species  plantarum  iooz.. 

B  2  climates. 
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-climates.  With  us,  it  is  raifed  in  gardens,  from  flips  or  cuttings;- 
leidom  pioducing  feeds,  and  not  often  flowers.  The  leaves  fall  off 
in  the  winter:  the  roots  and  flalks  are  perennial. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  fouthernwood  have  a  drong  fmell,  to  many 
people  agreeable;  and  a  naufeous  penetrating  bitterifh  tade:  they  lofe 
a  little  by  drying  both  of  their  tafle  and  fmell.  The  flowers  arefomewhat 
weaker  than  the  leaves.  The  cortical  part  of  the  younger  roots  has 
a  light  not  ungrateful  bitternefs,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  herb. 

Infufions  of  the  leaves  made  in  water  are  of  a  brownifh  hue,  in 
tafle  and  fmell  not  unpleafant :  decodions  are  darker  coloured  and  very 
naufeous.  In  diflillation  with  water,  there  arifes  an  effential  oil,  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  in  fmell  exadly  refembling  the  plant.  This 
oil  diflils  flowly,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  procefs  proves  very  foul: 
redified,  or  diddled  a  fecond  time  with  frefh  water,  it  leaves  behind 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  an  inodorous  and  almod  infipid  refinous 
matter.  From  fixteen  pounds  of  the  frefh  leaves  and  tops  were  ob- 
tained  scarcely  three  drams  of  oil,  which  left  in  redidcation  above 
half  a  dram  of  refin. 

Tindures  of  the  leaves,  made  in  redified  fpirit,  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  and  tade  drongly  of  the  fouthernwood :  the  fmell  is  covered 
by  the  fpirit.  ^  The  fpirit,  diddled  off  from  the  filtered  tindure,  has 
very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  herb:  the  remaining  extrad  retains  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  its  fmell,  and  refembles  it  more  perfedly  in  tade 
than  an  extrad  made  by  water;  though  it  is  much  lefs  ungrateful  than 
either  that  extrad  or  the  herb  in  fubdance.  Redified  fpirit  appears  to 
(iidolve  tno  aromatic  part  more  eafily,  and  the  naufeous  part  more 
difficultly,  than  watery  mendrua. 

I  iiis  bittendi  pungent  plant  has  been  employed  as  a  moderately 
Simulating  deobdruent,  in  different  cachedic  diforders;  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic  ;  and  as  podeffing  fome  degree  of  an  anodyne  or  antifpafmodic 
virtue  depending  on  the  oil  or  odorous  matter.  In  the  prefent  pradice, 
it  is  icarcely  otheiwife  made  ufe  of  than  for  external  purpofes,  as  an 
ingredient  in  difcutient  and  antifeptic  fomentations;  in  which  intention 
it  appears  to  be  of  no  incondderable  efficacy.  It  has  likewife  been 
recommended  in  unguents  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair;  a  virtue 
to  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  much  claim. 
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ABRO TANUM  F E MINA  Pbar .  Edinb,  Abrotanumfemina 
folds  tereiibus  C.  B.  Santolina  folds  teretibus  Tourn.  Chamacy- 
paritfus  J  B.  Lavendercotton:  a  bufhy  fhrubby  plant,  all 
over  hoary  j  with  oblong  {lender  leaves-,  compofed  each  of  four  rows 
of  little  knobs  fet  along  a  middle  rib;  and  naked  difcous  yellow  flowers 
{landing  folitary  on  the  tops  of  the  flalks. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe;  flowers,  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  from  June  to  near  the  end  of  fummer;  and  holds  its  leaves  all 

the  winter. 

This  plant  is  fuppofed  to  agree  in  virtue  with  the  foregoing  abro- 
tanum ,  and  to  be  the  mod  effectual  of  the  two  as  an  anthelmintic.  It 
has  been  cuflomary  among  the  common  people  to  ufe,  in  this  inten¬ 
tion,  a  decodtion  of  the  leaves,  made  in  milk  ;  which  leceives  from 
them  a  thick  confidence,  and  a  flrong,  though  not  very  difagreeable 

On  careful  examination,  the  two  abvotana  appeared  to  differ  veiy 
confiderably  in  quality.  The  femina  is  in  fmell  weaker  and  lefs  agree¬ 
able  than  the  mas ;  in  tafle,  nauieous  and  acrid,  but  void  of  the  pene¬ 
trating  bitternefs  which  prevails  in  the  other.  Infuflons,  tin&ures,. 
and  extra&s,  prepared  from  the  femina ,  are  more  unpleafant  than  thofe 
of  the  mas ,  though  not  bitter.  The  effential  oils  of  the  two  plants, 
and  of  confequence  their  diflilled  waters  and  fpiiits,  t;pproach  ne^ier  in 
flavour  to  one  another,  though  not  entirely  alike. 

Thefe  differences,  doubtlefs,  affetf:  their  virtues  as  internal  medi¬ 
cines.  Neverthelefs,  for  fomentations,  which  is  the  principal  ufe 
that  either  of  them  is  applied  to  in  tne  prefent  practice,  they  may  ee 
looked  upon  as  very  nearly  alike :  Hence  the  college  of  phyficians  at 
London,  under  the  nam z  abrotanum,  allow  either  tne  mas  ox  femina  to 
be  taken  indifferently. 


absinthium. 

WORMWOOD:  a  perennial  plant;  with  hoary,  divided  leaves; 
firm  woody  flalks,  which  die  in  the  winter;  and  fmall  yellow  naked 
difcous  flowers,  hanging  downwards,,  like  little  buttons,  along  the 
fldes  of  the  flalks  and  branches. 
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i.  Absinthium  vulgare  Pharm.  Lond.  £?  Edinb .  Abfmthlum 

vulgar e  majus  J.  B.  Abjinthium  ponticum  feu  romanum  ojficinarum 
feu  diofcoridis  C.  B.  Common  Wormwood;  with  large  leaves,  di¬ 
vided  into  feveral  deeply  indented  fegments,  of  a  whitifh  green  colour 
above,  and  whiter  underneath,  broader  than  thofe  of  any  other  fpecies 
of  wormwood.  It  grows  wild  about  dunghills,  and  on  dry  wafle 
grounds;  and  flowers  in  June  or  July. 

The  leaves  of  wormwood  have  a  ftrong  offenfive  fmell,  and  an 
intenfely  bitter  naufeous  tafte:  the  flowers  are  equally  bitter,  but  l'ome- 
what  lets  naufeous:  the  roots  are  warm  and  aromatic,  without  any 
thing  of  the  bitternefs  or  offenflvenefs  which  prevail  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant.  The  leaves  lofe  a  part  of  their  ill  fmell,  on  being  dried 
and  kept  for  fome  time. 

Wormwood  leaves  give  out  nearly  the  whole  of  their  fmell  and  tafte 
both  to  aqueous  and  to  fpirituous  menflrua.  The  watery  infuflons, 
prepared  without  heat,  are  the  lead  ungrateful.  The  colour  of  the 
infufions  made  in  cold  water  is  a  pale  brown,  in  warm  water  a  footy 
brown,  in  proof  fpirit  yellowifh.  Rectified  fpirit  gains  from  the  frefli 
leaves  a  beautiful  green,  from  the  dry  a  reddilh  or  brown  tindfure. 

Rectified  fpirit  elevates  little  from  this  plant  in  diflillation :  water 
brings  over  nearly  the  whole  of  its  fmell  and  flavour.  Along  with  the 
*  Oleum  ab-  aqueous  fluid,  there  arifes  an  eflential  oil*,  which  fmells  drongly  and 
ta^-es  naufeoufly  of  the  wormwood,  though  not  bitter.  The  oil  drawn 
from  the  frefli  herb  is  commonly  of  a  dark  green,  from  the  dry  of  a 
deep  yellowifli  brown  colour.  The  quantity  of  oil  varies  greatlv, 
according  to  the  .foil  and  feafon,  in  which  the  wormwood  is  produced: 
in  fome  years,  ten  pounds  have  afforded  upwards  of  two  ounces;  in 
others,  twenty  pounds  have  yielded  little  more  than  one  ounce.  Geoffroy 
obferves,  that  it  is  in  rainy  feafons,  and  moift  foils,  that  it  yields  the 
moll  oil;  that  in  dry  years  the  oil  is  accompanied  with  a  refinous 
matter,  and  proves  of  a  fine  green  colour;  and  that  in  wet  ones  it  is 
lefs  refinous,  and  not  green  (a). 

A  decodtion  of  wormwood  in  water,  long  boiled,  and  infpiflated  to 
f  Extraaum  the  confidence  of  an  extrad-f-,  lofes  the  diflinguifliing  fmell  and  ill 
*EaTnb.  1  ^ L'  ^avour  the  plant,  but  retains  its  bitternefs  almod  entire.  An  extradl 
made  with  rectified  fpirit  contains,  along  with  the  bitter,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  naufeous  part;  water  carrying  off,  in  the  evaporation,  all 
the  oil,  in  which  the  offenfive  flavour  refides,  while  pure  fpirit  elevates 

very 

(<s)  Geoffroy,  Mem.  de  P  acad.  royale  da  fcienc.  ie  Paris,  pour  I'ann  1721. 
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very  little  of  it.  The  watery  extra#  gives  out  its  fimple  bitternefs,  not 
only  to  water  again,  but  to  rectified  fpirit. 

Wormwood  is  a  moderately  warm  ftomachic  and  corroborant:  for 
thefe  intentions,  it  was  formerly  in  common  ufe,  but  has  now  given 
place  to  bitters  of  a  lefs  ungrateful  kind.  The  above  experiments, 
however,  point  out  a  method  of  obtaining  from  this  plant  a  bitter 
fufficiently  elegant,  of  little  or  no  particular  flavour,  and  this  either  in 
a  folid  form,  or  in  that  of  a  watery  or  fpirituous  folution. 

The  eflential  oil  is  fomctimes  given,  in  dofes  of  a  drop  or  two  pro¬ 
perly  diluted,  as  a  mild  antifpafmodic.  Its  more  frequent  ufe  is  as  a 
vermifuge,  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  both  applied  to  the  belly,  and 
taken  in  pills  made  up  with  crumb  of  bread :  the  fpirituous  extra#, 
however,  promifes  to  be,  in  this  intention,  preferable  to  the  pure  oil; 
as  it  contains,  along  with  the  oil,  all  the  bitter  matter  of  the  worm¬ 
wood.  ^  .  . 

This  plant  very  powerfully  reflfls  putrefa#ion,  and  hence  is  made 

a  principal  ingredient  in  antil'eptic  fomentations. 

Boerhaave  commends,  in  tertian  agues,  a  medicated  liquor,  pre¬ 
pared  by  grinding  about  feven  grains  of  the  oil  of  wormwood  with  a 
dram  of  fugar,  and  two  drams  of  the  alkaline  fait  extra#ed  from  the 
allies  of  wormwood,  (fee  fal  alkalinus) ;  and  afterwards  diflolving  the 
compound  in  fix  ounces  of  the  diftilied  water  of  the  plant.  Two  hours 
before  the  fit  is  expe#ed,  the  patient  is  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water,  and  then  drink  half  an  ounce  oi  the  liquor  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  till  the  two  hours  are  expired :  by  this  means,  he  fays, 
cafes  of  this  kind  are  generally  cured  with  eafe  and  fafety,  provided 
there  is  no  fcirrhofity  or  fuppuration  [a).  The  medicine  is,  doubtlefs, 
a  very  ferviceable  aperient,  where  obfiru#ions  of  the  vifcera  prohibit 
the  immediate  ufe  of  bark,  and  in  fuch  obflru#ions  as  the  imprudent 
ufe  of  aflringents  has  given  rife  to.  Its  virtues  might  be  improved  by 
an  addition  of  the  bitter  watery  extra#;  though  the  compound,  thus 
laboriously  prepared,  would  not  be  at  all  fupenour  to  a  Ample  iniulion 
of  the  plant,  in  pure  water,  impregnated  with  a  due  proportion  oi  fixt 

alkaline  fait.  ^ 

The  roots  of  wormwood,  though  not  hitherto,  that  I  know  o f, 
introduced  into  medicine,  promife  to  be  applicable  to  fome  ufeful  pur- 
pofes;  being  moderately  warm  and  aromatic,  of  a  flavour  fufficiently 
grateful,  and  remarkably  durable  in  the  mouth.  Their  virtue  refides 
b  .  .  chiefly 


(a-)  Boerhaave,  Elcmnta  Chcmia ,  proeejjvs  39, 
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chiefly  in  the  cortical  part,  the  interiour  woody  matter  being  nearly 
infipid.  Re&ified  fpirit  extracts  their  flavour,  more  perfectly  than 
watery  liquors.  The  fpirituous  tindture  is  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour : 
infpiffated,  it  yields  an  extradl  more  grateful  than  the  root  in  fubfliance. 

2.  Absinthium  Maritimum  nojlratibus  romanum  falfo  diPtum 
Pharm,  Lond.  Abjinthium  marinum  album  Ger.  Abjinthium  feri- 
phium  five  marinum  anglicum  Park .  Sea-wormwood,  falfely  called 

in  our  markets  Roman  wormwood;  with  finely  divided  leaves,  hoary 
all  over.  It  grows  plentifully  about  our  fait  marfhes,  and  in  feverai 
parts  on  the  fea  coaft. 

This  fpecies  is  in  tafle  and  fmell  conflderably  lefs  unpleafant  than 
the  common  wormwood;  and  hence  is  preferred  by  the  college  as  an 
ingredient  in  fome  of  the  diftilled  waters.  Even  the  eflential  oil, 
which  contains  the  whole  of  its  flavour  concentrated,  is  fomewhat  lefs 
ungrateful;  and  the  watery  extract,  fomewhat  lefs  bitter,  than  thofe 
of  the  common  wormwood.  Its  virtues  are  the  fame,  differing  only  in 
degree :  it  is  lefs  effectual  as  an  antifeptic  and  anthelmintic,  on  account 
of  its  being  weaker;  and  more  eligible  as  a  ftomachic,  on  account  of 
its  being  lefs  offenflve.  A  conferve  of  the  tops,  made  by  beating  them 

*  Conferva  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  is  kept  in  the  fhops*. 

fummitat.  ab- 

finth.maritimi  ...  . 

p harm.  Lond.  3.  Absinthium  Romanum  PbarfU.  Edina.  Abjinthium  minus 

Pharm.  PariJ'.  Abjinthium  politician  tenuifolium  incanum  C.  B. 
Roman  wormwood ;  with  more  numerous,  more  finely  divided,  darker 
coloured  leaves,  hoary  only  underneath.  This  is  a  foreign  fpecies, 
but  as  hardy,  and  as  eafily  raifed,  as  the  others :  the  roots  quickly 
fpread,  and  fend  up  abundance  of  new  plants.  Sea  wormwood  has 
been  often  fold  for  it  in  the  markets,  though  the  difference  betwixt 
the  two,  above  pointed  out,  is  very  obvious  on  fight. 

Roman  wormwood  is  conflderably  lefs  ungrateful  than  either  of 
the  two  foregoing :  its  fmell  is  weaker,  and  not  unpleafant;  and  its 
bitternefs  is  mixed  with  a  kind  of  aromatic  flavour,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be 
difagreeable.  It  appears  to  be  the  mod  eligible  of  the  three  as  a 
ftomachic  and  corroborant;  in  which  intention,  a  conferve  of  the  tops 
has  been  greatly  recommended,  and  is  undoubtedly  an  elegant  and 
jufeful  preparation. 


4.  Absinthium 
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>  Absinthium  alpinum  I*  harm.  Par  if.  Abjinthium  alpinum 

candidum  humile  C.  B.  Mountain  wormwood :  procumbent,  fine 
leaved,  and  covered  with  a  glofiy  filk-like  bown(^). 

-  Absinthium  Valesi  a  cum:  Abjinthium  feriphium  montanum 

candidum  C.  B.  Herba  alba  Dod.  _  Mountain  Wormwood  of 
Valais :  erec?c,  fine  leaved,  and  covered  with  a  cotton-like  down :  the 
leaves  are  curled  about  the  edges,  fo  as  to  appear,  with  their  down, 
pulpy  and  of  an  oblong  rounded  figure  (a). 

Haller  informs  us,  that  the  fird  of  thefe  plants  is  frequent  in 
fiony  grounds  on  the  Alps,  and  the  fecond  by  the  fines  of  iandy 
roads  in  the  territory  of  Valais  in  Switzerland:  that  the  former  is 
bitterifh,  aromatic,  of  great  edimation  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps,  the  common  remedy  againft  the  intermitting  fevers  which  often 
rage  there,  and  for  exciting  the  mendrual  difcharges  to  which  the 
fudden  colds  of  thofe  countries  give  frequent  checks :  that  the  latter 
has  an  acrid  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte,  without  bitternefs,  and  pro- 
mifes,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  a  plant  of  great  virtues  (a). 
They  have  not  yet  been  introduced  into  pra&ice  in  this  country.  , 


A  C  A  C  I  A. 

ACACIA  Phartn.  Lord.  &  Edinb.  Acacia:  a  fubadringent 
oummy  fubfiance,  ufually  of  a  firm  confidence,  but  not  very  dry; 
brought  from  Egypt,  in  roundifh  maffes,  wrapt  up  in  thin  bladders, 
from  four  to  eight  ounces  in  weight,  outwardly  of  a  deep  brown  colour 
inclining  to  black,  inwardly  of  a  reddifh  or  yellowifh  brown;  prepared 
by  infpidating  to  a  due  confidence,  the  juice  expreded  from  the  un¬ 
ripe  pods  of  a  large  prickly  tree  called  by  C.  B.  acacia  foliis  fcorpioidis 

leguminofa. 

Acacia  has  no  manifed  fmell.  Applied  to  the  tongue,  it  quickly 
foftens,  and  difcovers  a  moderately  rough  not  ungrateful  tade,  which 
is  followed  by  a  kind  of  fweetifhnefs.  It  diffolves  totally  in  water, 
except  the  impurities,  which,  in  the  fpecimens  I  examined,  amounted 
to  a  confiderable  quantity.  Proof  fpirit  diffolves  a  part:  rectified 
fpirit  extracts  from  it  little  or  nothing.  This  juice  appears  therefore 
to  be  truly  of  the  gummy  kind;  and  to  differ  effentially,  in  its  nature 
and  pharmaceutic  properties,  from  the  generality  both  of  adringent 
r  -  C  juices, 

(<?)  Haller,  Stirp.  Helvetic,  p.  695  :  Artemifia  2^3. 
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juices,  as  hypociAis  and  terra  japonica,  and  of  aAringent  vegetables  in 
fubAance,  as  biAort  and  tormentil  roots,  whofe  Ayptic  matter  is  ex- 
traded  by  fpirit  of  wine  as  well  as  water. 

This  mild  gummy  aAringent  may  be  given  to  advantage  in  diforders 
arifing  from  laxity  and  acrimony,  as  habitual  diarrhoeas,  uterine  fluors, 
and  catarrhal  coughs.  It  is  ufed  by  the  Egyptians  againA  fpittings  of 
blood,  in  dofes  of  a  dram;  and  employed  in  collyria  for  Arengthening 
the  eyes,  in  gargarifms  for  quinfeys,  and  in  glyAers  for  diarrhoeas  (a). 
Among  us,  it  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient 
in  mithridate  and  theriaca. 


ACANTHUS. 

A  CA  NT  HUS  Pkarm .  Par  if  Branca-urfma :  Acanthus  fa- 

tivus  njd  mollis  virgiHi  C.  B.  Brankursine  or  Bears-breech  : 
a  plant  wth  large,  elegantly  finuated,  foft  leaves;  among  which  arifes 
a  fingle  Aalk,  bearing  a  long  fpike  of  monopetalous  labiated  flowers, 
the  upper  lip  of  each  of  which  is  wanting,  the  Aamina  Handing  in  its 

plant  is  a  native  of  moiA  warm  foils  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens.  It  is  perennial,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  brankurflne  abound  with  a  foft,  infipid, 
mucilaginous  fubflance;  which  is  readily  extracted  by  codtion  or 
infufion  in  water,  and  remains  entire  upon  evaporating  the  liquid. 
The  roots  are  the  moil:  mucilaginous ;  and  the  mucilage,  obtained  from 
them,  is  the  moA  vifcous  and  tenacious. 

Rectified  fpirit,  digefted  on  the  leaves,  extradls  from  them  a  fine 
deep  green  tindfure ;  which,  as  the  editor  of  the  Wirtemberg  pharma¬ 
copoeia  obferves,  is  more  durable  than  the  green  communicated  to 
fpirit  by  other  herbs.  The  menflruum  receives  no  particular  tafte 
or  flavour  from  the  plant. 

Brankurflne  has  long  been  a  Aranger  to  practice  in  this  country. 
In  thofe  places  where  it  is  common,  it  is  employed  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes,  to  which  the  althea  and  other  mucilaginous  vegetables  are 
applied  among  us. 

(a)  Alpinus,  de  plant.  aEgypt,  cap  4.  &  dc  mcdicina  JSpyptior.  lib.  iv.  cap.  14. 
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ACER. 

ACER  MAJUS :  Acer  montanum  candidum  C.  B.  Blatanus 

Tragi.  Great  Maple,  improperly  called  Sycamore:  a  large 
tree;  with  pentangular  ferrated  leaves;  producing  fmall  greenifh 
llowers,  and  a  fruit  compofed  of  two  capfules  including,  each,  a 
whitiih  feed  at  the  end  where  they  are  joined,  and  fpreading  at  the 
oppofite  end  into  a  membranous  wing.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Switzerland  and  Auftria,  and  now  common  in  England. 

All  the  parts  of  the  maple  contain  afweet  faccharine  juice;  which, 
exuding  on  the  furface  of  the  leaves,  renders  them  fubjedt  to  be 
preyed  on  by  infe&s.  The  roots,  trunk,  or  branches,  wounded  early 
in  the  fpring,  bleed  a  large  quantity  of  clear  liquor;  which,  in  its  dilute 
hate,  taftes  fomewhat  fweetifh ;  and,  on  being  infpiffated,  yields  a  brown 
coloured  concrete  fugar,  with  a  fyrupy  matter  refembling  melaffes. 

The  juice,  unboiled,  has  been  drank  as  an  antifcorbutic.  The 
fUgar  and  melaffes,  which  are  lefs  fweet  than  thofe  extracted  from  the 
fugar  cane,  and  whofe  fweetnefs  is  like  wife  fomewhat  different  in 
kind(tf),  are  fuppofed  to  be  more  medicinal  in  diforders  of  the  bread:. 
Confidcrable  quantities  of  this  fugar,  made  from  a  fpecies  of  maple 
in  Canada*,  are  imported  for  that  ule  into  fome  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly  France. 


A  C  E  T  0  S  A. 

ACETO  SA,  Lap  at  hum  acetofum ,  Rumex.  Sorrel  or  Sour- 
dock:  a  fpecies  of  dock  (fee  lapathumj  with  acid  leaves. 

1.  Acetosa  vulgaris,  Oxalis,  Bharm.  Edinb.  Acetofa  pra- 
tenfis  C.  B.  Common  Sorrel;  with  the  leaves  lhaped  like  an  arrow¬ 
head,  and  very  fhort.or  no  ears  at  the  bottoms. 

2.  Acetosa  arvensis,  minor:  Acetofa  arvenfis  lanceolata  C.  B. 

Sheeps  Sorrel;  with  arrow  headed  leaves,  of  which  thofe  on  the  flalk 
have  no  ears,  thofe  from  the  root  long  diverging  ones. 

3.  Acetosa  rotunda ,  Bharm.  Parif  Acetofa  hortenfs  rotundi - 
folia  C.  B.  Garden  or  French  forrel ;  with  roundifh  leaves  and 

ears. 


C  2 

(a)  Kalm,  Suenjka  'vetenjk,  academ.  bandl ,  1751. 
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*1  he  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  mildly  acid,  without  any  fmell  or 
pai  ticular  flavoui .  the  common  forrel  is  the  lead,  the  garden  fort  the 
m°f\  agreeable.  They  were  all  formerly  direded  as  officinals;  and 
occalionally  made  ufe  of,  for  abating  heat,  quenching  third,  and  pre¬ 
venting  or  correding  a  tendency  to  putrefadion,  in  febrile  and  fcor- 
butic  diforders;  but  at  prefent  are  lels  regarded,  other  vegetable  acids 
having  in  good  meafure  fupplied  their  place. 

Tiie  leaves  yield,  upon  expreffion,  a  large  proportion  of  thick, 
turbid,  green  coloured  juice:  which,  on  danding  till  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  becomes  clear  and  reddifh,  and  in  tade  more  gratefully  acid 
than  the  heibs  in  lubdance.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  elegant  prepa¬ 
rations  of  forrel  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  may  be  advantageoufly  joined, 
in  fcoibutic  cales,  to  the  juices  of  the  acrid  herbs:  the  inhabitants  ot 
Greenland,  who  are  very  fubjed  to  thefe  didempers,  are  faid  to 
employ,  with  good  fuccefs,  a  mixture  of  forrel  and  cochleariafa ). 

Greated  part  of  the  acid  matter  of  forrel  may  be  obtained  alfo  irr 
the  form  of  a  concrete  fait;  by  infpidating  the  depurated  juice  to  a 
*“;fe  due  confidence,  and  fetting  it  to  crydallize*.  This  fait  is  fuppofed 
Edinb.  '  t0  approach  to  the  nature  of  tartar;  from  which,  however,  it  obvi- 
oufly  differs,  in  being  more  acid,  more  eafily  diffoluble  in  water  (b), 
and  lefs,  if  at  all,  purgative. 

The  roots  of  the  lorrels  have  a  roughifh  bitterifh  tade,  without  any 
acidity.  They  have  been  looked  upon  as  aperient  and  diuretic;  and, 
in  thefe  intentions,  have  been  fometimes  made  ingredients  in  watery 
infufions  and  decodions,  to  which  they  communicate  a  reddifh  hue: 
the  garden  forrel  gives  the  lighted,  the  common  wild  fort  the  deeped 
red.  It  is  obfervable,  that  acid  liquors,  which  in  general  heighten 
vegetable  reds,  dedroy  this  red  tindure  of  forrel  roots:  alkalies, 
change  it  to  a  purplifh;  chalybeate  folutions,  to  a  deep  green. 

The  feeds  of  forrel  are  dightly  adringent,  without  acfdity  or  bitter- 
nefs.  They  had  long  a  place  in  the  fhops,  as  ingredients  in  fome  of 
the  old  alexeterial  compofitions,  from  which  they  are  now  defervedly 
expunged.  1 


A  C  E  r  U  M. 

ACETUM  Pharm.  Lo?id.  Edinb .  Vinegar:  a  vegetable 
acid  liquor,  produced  by  fermentation;  either  diredly  from  fer¬ 
mentable 

ia)  Bartholin  us,  Ad.  Hajnienf.  1671.  obf  9.  (b)  Neumann,  Chemical  works,  p.  257,  424. 
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mentable  juices  or  infufions;  or  from  fuch  as  have  been  previoufly 
fermented  into  a  vinous  Rate.  The  more  fpirituous  the  wine,  the  more 

acid  is  the  vinegar. 

Vinegar  is  not  a  pure  or  fimple  acid,  like  thofe  of  the  mineral 
kingdom:  the  vapidity  and  putrefaction  to  which  it  is  fubjedt,  and 
its  chemical  analyfis,  difcover,  that  it  participates  largely  of  an  oily 
matter.  Diftilled  by  a  moderate  heat,  not  exceeding  that  of  boiling 
water,  it  yields  firft  a  phlegmatic  liquor,  afterwards  a  ilightly  acid 
one,  which  is  fucceeded  by  Wronger  and  ftronger  acids*,  till  the  *  Acetum 
matter  in  the  diftilling  veffel  becomes  thick  and  unctuous  like  honey :  ^ 

the  vinegar  prepared  from  malt  liquors  contains  more  of  this  vif- 
cous  fubftance  than  that  of  wine,  and  hence  is  more  difpofed  to  be¬ 
come  ropy  and  flimy  in  keeping.  This  refiduum,  uiged  with  a 
ftronger  fire,  gives  over  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a  penetrating  acid 
fpirit  tainted  with  the  ill  lmell  and  yellow  colour  of  the  oil.  There 
now  remains  a  black  coal,  which,  burnt  into  white  allies,  fields  a 

confiderable  proportion  of  fixt  alkaline  fait.  _ 

Pure  fixt  alkaline  fait,  faturated  with  the  colourlefs  diftilled  li¬ 
quors,  and  afterwards  exficcated,  contracts  a  yellowifh  or  brown 
tinge;  and  thus  betrays,  that  the  acid  ftili  retains  a  portion  of  the 
oilf  On  gently  melting  the  dry  fait,  the  oily  matter  burns  to  a  black 
coal,  which  feparates  on  diftolution  in  water:  the  folution  exhaled  to 
drynefs,  leaves  a  perfectly  white  neutral  fait,  containing  the  pure 
acetous  acid  combined  with  the  alkali.  On  adding  to  this  compound 
a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  the  acetous  acid  is  difengaged,  and  may  now  be 
collected  by  diftillation,  in  a  highly  concentrated  ftate,  and  of  a  very 
pungent  volatile  fmell. 

The  quantity  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  which  vinegar  is  capable  of  latu- 
ratin0-,  is  one  of  the  iureft  criterions  of  its  ftrength.  1  he  beft  of  the 
German  vinegars,  according  to  Stahl,  faturate  little  moie  than  one  foi  — 
tiethof  their  own  weight;  the  French  vinegars,  examined  by  Geoffrey, 
above  one  thirty-fifth,  and  fome  of  them  no  lefs  than  one  twelfth  ; 
the  common  diftilled  vinegar  of  our  fhops,  about  one  twentieth.  By 
congelation,  and  diftillation  from  alkalies  and  other  bodies,  the  acid 
may  be  fo  far  concentrated  as  to  faturate  near  equal  its  own  weight; 
a  greater  degree  of  ftrength,  than  even  the  mineral  acid  fpirit  of  fea 
fait  can  eafily  be  brought  to. 

The  acetous  acid,  however  purified  or  concentrated,  differs  efientially 
from  all  the  others :  ---  from  the  native  vegetable  acids,  in  fubtility 

and 
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and  volatility;  not  being  obtainable  in  the  form  of  a  concrete  fait, 
which  moft,  perhaps  all,  of  the  native  ones  are;  and  rifing  in  diftil- 
lation  with  a  moderate  heat,  which  none  of  the  native  ones  have 
been  found  to  do  ;  the  acid  juices  giving  over,  in  the  heat  of  boiling 
water,  only  their  aqueous  fluid,  and  having  greateft  part  of  their 
acidity  deftroyed  by  a  ftronger  heat :  —  from  the  mineral  acids,  irx 
its  habitude  to  different  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  the  compounds 
which  it  forms  with  them :  thus,  whatever  alkaline,  earthy,  or  me¬ 
tallic  fubftance,  the  acetous  acid  be  combined  with,  the  addition  of 
any  mineral  acid  will  disjoin  them,  the  mineral  taking  the  place  of 
the  acetous:  neutral  falts,  compofed  of  the  acetous  acid  and  fixt 
alkalies,  diffolve,  totally  and  plentifully,  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
whilft  thofe,  compofed  of  the  fame  alkalies  and  mineral  acids,  are  not 
at  all  foluble  in  that  menflruum :  in  this  property,  the  acetous  acid 
differs  alfo  from  moft,  perhaps  from  all,  of  the  acids  of  its  own 
kingdom :  —  and  from  all  acids  in  general,  in  its  peculiar  odour. 

Vinegar  diffolves  the  elixated  allies  of  vegetables;  animal  earths, 
purified  by  incineration,  or  when  naturally  blended  with  but  little 
gelatinous  matter,  as  in  fhells;  the  earth  of  alum;  and  the  mineral 
calcareous  earths.  —  The  folubility  of  calcareous  earth  in  the  acetous 
acid,  and  its  precipitability  by  that  of  vitriol  (fee  vitriolum ),  afford  a 
ready  method  of  difcovering  the  fophiftication  of  vinegar,  faid  to  be 
fometimes  pra&ifed,  with  vitriolic  acid ;  and  likewife  of  purifying  it 
when  fo  fophifticated.  If  a  faturated  folution  of  any  calcareous  earth, 
as  chalk,  made ,  in  ftrong  vinegar,  be  added  to  fuch  as  is  fufpedled  of 
containing  vitriolic  acid,  no  change  will  enfue  if  the  vinegar  was  pure, 
but  if  it  contained  even  a  minute  portion  of  that  acid,  the  mixture 
will  immediately  become  milky,  and  on  Handing  for  a  little  time 
depofite  a  white  fediment:  if  the  calcareous  folution  be  gradually  dropt 
in,  fo  long  as  it  produces  any  milkinefs  or  cloudinefs,  all  the  vitriolic 
acid  will  be  abforbed  by,  and  precipitate  with,  the  chalk. 

It  diffolves,  among  metallic  bodies,  zinc,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
bifmuth,  and  regulus  of  antimony;  the  two  laft  in  very  fmall 
quantity,  but  fufficient  to  give  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  the  vinegar. 
It  diffolves  lead  more  eafdy  when  reduced  into  a  calx,  than  in  its 
metallic  ftate:  boiled  even  with  the  glafs  of  lead,  or  in  the  common 
glazed  earthen  veffels  (in  the  glazing  of  which,  this  metal  is  a 
principal  ingredient)  it  extracts  fo  much  as  to  become  ftrongly  tainted 
with  the  pernicious  qualities  of  the  lead. 


It 
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It  diflolves  the  vegetable  infpiflated  juices,  and  feveral  of  the 
crummy  refins,  and  extracts  the  virtues  of  fundry  plants  in  tolerable 
perfection;  but  at  the  fame  time  its  acidity  makes  a  notable  altera¬ 
tion  in  them,  or  fuperadds  a  virtue  of  a  different  kind.  Some  drugs 
however,  for  particular  purpofes,  it  excellently  aftifts  or  coincides 
with,  as  garlic,  fquills,  ammoniacum:  and  in  many  cafes,  where 
this  acid  itfelf  is  principally  depended  on,  it  may  be  advantageoufly 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  certain  vegetables:  moil  of  die  odo¬ 
riferous  flowers  impart  to  it  dieir  fragrance;  and  the  blue,  bright  red, 
and  fome  others,  tinge  it  at  the  fame  time  of  a  flue  purplifh  or  red 
colour. 

It  mingles  equally  with  blood  and  its  ferum,  and  with  moft  of  the 
fluids  of  animals;  not  thickening  or  coagulating  them,  like  the  acids 
of  the  mineral  kingdom;  but  tending  rather,  as  Boerhaave  juftly 
obferves,  to  attenuate  and  refolve  coagulations.  It  is  likewife,  when 
taken  internally,  lefs  Simulating  than  the  mineral  acids,  and  lefs 
difpofed  to  affeCt  the  kidneys. 

This  mild  unCtuous  acid  is  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  in  the  different 
kinds  of  inflammatory  and  putrid  diftempers,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  antiphlogiftics  and  fudorifics  in 
high  fevers,  and  one  of  the  beft  prefervatives  againft  peftilential 
and  other  putredinous  contagions.  Fainting,  vomiting,  lethargic  and 
hyfteric  paroxyfms,  are  likewife  frequently  relieved,  by  vinegar,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mouth  and  nofe,  or  received  into  the  ftomach :  lethargic 
perfons  are  often  found  to  be  excited  more  effe&ually  by  vinegar 
blown  into  the  nofe,  than  by  the  far  more  pungent  volatile  fpirits. 
Boerhaave  obferves,  that  this  acid  counteracts,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
the  effedts  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

The  daily  ufe  of  vinegar,  with  food,  is  falutary  in  hot  bilious 
difpofitions,  and  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  or 
putrefaction.  It  is  prejudicial  to  children,  to  aged,  hyfterical,  and 
hypochondriacal  perfons,  in  cold  pale  phlegmatic  habits,  where  the 
veflfels  are  lax,  the  circulation  languid,  and  the  power  of  digeftion 
weak.  It  tends  in  all  cafes,  if  ufed  freely,  to  prevent  corpulence; 
Hoffman  (a)  fufpeCts  that  it  produces  this  effeCt  by  impeding  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  chyle,  or  deftroying  the  union  of  the  unCtuous  and  ferous  fluids 
of  which  chyle  is  compofed;  an  effeCt  common  to  all  acids,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  their  coagulating  milk  and  artificial  emuliions.  I  have 
feen  great  corpulence  reduced  by  the  liberal  ufe  of  vinegar,  (the  acio. 

commonly 

(a)  Thilefopbia  corp.  human,  morloft ,  par,  iii,  cap.  3.  §  7. 
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canum  tartari, 
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commonly  employed  for  this  purpofe)  but  not  with  impunity;* 
difeafes  fucceeding,  which  eluded  the  power  of  medicines,  and  proved 
at  length  fatal. 

Combinations  of  vinegar  with  different  earthy  bodies  differ  in  virtue 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  earth.  A  folution  of  the  aluminous 
earth  in  this  acid  is  flrongly  fcyptic;  of  vegetable  earths,  or  magnefia 
alba,  bitterifh  and  gently  purgative:  both  thefe  folutions  are  milder, 
and  lefs  ungrateful,  than  thofe  of  the  fame  earths  made  in  the  mineral 
acids,  and  though  as  yet  unknown  in  practice,  certainly  deferve 
to  be  introduced.  Solutions  of  different  animal  and  the  calcareous 
mineral  earths  are  bitterifh  and  fubauftere,  in  various  degrees;  and 
fuppofed  to  adt  as  mild  refolvents,  lubaflringents,  or  diaphoretics. 

Combinations  of  vinegar  with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  are  ufeful  ape¬ 
rients,  diuretics,  and  cathartics.  I  have  known  two  drams  of  the 
alkali,  diffolved  in  as  much  vinegar  as  was  fufficient  to  faturate  it, 
occafion  ten  or  twelve  copious  watery  ftools,  and  a  plentiful  difeharge 
of  urine,  without  griping  or  fatiguing  the  patient.  Mixtures  of 
alkali  and  difiilled  vinegar,  evaporated  to  a  dry  fait,  are  kept  in  the 
drops ;  either  in  a  brownifh  oily  flate,  as  obtained  by  Ample  evapo¬ 
ration*;  or  purified  to  perfect  whitenefs,  by  gentle  fufion  and  folu¬ 
tion  in  water  -f:  thefe  preparations  are  given  in  dofes  of  ten  or  twenty 
grains  as  mild  aperients,  and  to  a  dram  or  two  as  purgatives  and 
diuretics. 

It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  hit  the  exad  point  of  faturation  between 
the  acid  and  the  alkali.  After  fourteen  parts  of  ftrong  diftilled  vinegar 
have  been  gradually  poured  upon  one  part  of  the  fait,  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  of  the  acid  will  occafion  no  further  effervefcence 
while  the  mixture  is  cold,  but  if  well  heated  and  ftirred,  the  effier- 
vefcence  begins  again,  and  continues  till  four  or  five  parts  of  frefh 
acid  have  been  added  :  on  exhaling  the  aqueous  fluid,  the  remaining 
dry  fait  will  generally  ftill  raife  an  effervefcence  with  frefii  vinegar, 
and  require  two  or  three  parts  more  of  the  acid  to  render  it  com¬ 
pletely  neutral.  There  is,  therefore,  this  advantage,  in  reducing  the 
fait  to  a  dry  form,  that  the  perfect  neutralization  can  be  obtained 
with  greater  certainty  than  when  the  ingredients  are  barely  mixed 
together.  The  purification  of  the  dry  fait,  or  feparation  of  its  oil, 
renders  it  fitter  for  weak  flomachs,  on  which  it  would  not  fit  fp 
eafilv  in  its  impure  flate;  though  the  medicine,  thus  purified,  is 
m  fome  particular  cafes  lefs  to  be  depended  upon  than  the  oily  fait. 

Combinations 
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Combinations  of  vinegar  with  volatile  alkaline  falts,  (commonly 
made  with  diftilled  vinegar  added  gradually  to  the  fait  till  the  effer- 
vefcence  ceafes*)  have  little  purgative  virtue,  but  operate  powerfully  *  spiritus 
as  aperients;  by  urine  if  the  patient  walks  about  in  the  cool  air,  by  MmW 
perfpiration  or  fweat,  if  kept  warm  in  bed.  They  are  principally 
made  ufe  of  in  this  laft  intention:  and  as  they  ad  without  any  fen- 
fible  irritation,  they  have  place  in  inflammatory  cafes,  where  the 
warm  fudorifics,  if  they  fail  of  exciting  a  fweat,  aggravate,  the  diftem- 
per.  The  common  dole  of  thefe  folutions  is  half  an  ounce. 


A  D  I A  N  r  HU  M. 

MAIDENHAIR:  an  evergreen  plant;  with  llender,  fmooth, 
fhining  blackifh  flalks;  producing  no  manifeft  flower.  The  feeds  &re 
a  fine  dull,  lying  in  roundifh  fpecks,  about  the  edges  of  the  backs 
of  the  leaves,  which  curl  over  and  cover  them. 

1.  Ad i ant um  Pharm.  Parif.  Adianthum  verutn.  Capillus 

•veneris :  Adianthum  folio  coriandm  C .  B.  True  maidenhair, 

about  half  a  foot  high,  with  feveral  pinnre  of  little  roundifh  finuated 
or  nearly  triangular  leaves  towards  the  tops  of  the  flalks. 

2.  AdiantumCanadense  Pharm .  Par  if.  Adianthum  fruit - 

cofum  brazilianum  C.  B.  Canada  maidenhair:  larger,  with  fpread- 
ing  branches. 

The  firft  fort  grows  wild  in  Italy  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
from  whence  the  dry  leaves  are  fometimes  brought  to  us.  The  fecond, 
a  native  of  America,  is  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  maidenhairs  have  a  flight  fweetifh  roughifh 
tafte,  and  a  pleafant  but  weak  fmell,  very  perceptible  when  boiling 
water  is  poured  on  them.  They  readily  give  out  to  the  water  the 
whole  of  their  fmell,  tafle,  and  medicinal  virtue:  tne  infufions  are 
not  ungrateful;  particularly  that  of  the  Canada  fort,  whofe  flavour  is 
both  pleafanter  and  flronger  than  that  of  the  other.  Infufions  or  de- 
codtions  of  them,  infpilfated,  yield  a  moderately  rough,,  bitterifh, 
mucilaginous  extradt.  Redtified  fpirit  of  wme  takes  up  their  tafle  and 
flavour,  and  gains  from  them  a  deep  green  colour,  but  diffolves  little 
of  the  mucilaginous  fubflance,  in  which  a  confiderable  part  of  their 

D  virtue 
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virtue  cnnfifts :  the  extraft,  obtained  by  infpiffating  the  tinfture,  is 
lefs  in  quantity,  and  ftronger  in  tafte,  than  that  made  with  water. 

Maidenhair' has  long  been  held  in  efteem  againft  diforders  of  the 
bread;  for  promoting  expedoration,  foftemng  recent  coughs,  and 
allaying  the  tickling  in  the  throat  occafioned  by  defluxions  of  thin 
rheum  For  thefe  purpofes,  a  fyrup  of  the  true  fort,  flavoured  with 
a  little  orange  flower  water,  has  been  ufually  brought  from  France; 
and  a  fyrup  of  the  Canada  fort,  made  with  maple  fugar,  .is  fometimes 
received  from  America.  The  virtue  of  the  maidenhair  is  obtain¬ 
able,  however,  to  much  better  advantage,  by  drinking  an  infulion 
of  the  herb  as  tea,  fweetened  either  with  fugar,  or  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  liquorice.  The  Englifli  maidenhair  (fee  % hcbomancsj  has  been 
commonly  fubftituted  in  the  pedoral  fyrupsand  infufions  made  among 
us :  the  Canada  fpecies,  which  appears  to  be  fupenour  to  both,  is  laid 
to  have  been  long  made  ufe  of  in  France,  and  has  lately  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  practice  in  this  countiy. 


M  RU  G  O. 

MRU  GO  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  /Erugo  vel  vrnde  arts  PB+ 
Parif.  Verdegris:  copper  corroded  by  a  fermented  vegetable 
acid  into  a  bluilh  green  fubftance.  The  greateft  quantities  are  pre¬ 
pared  about  Montpelier,  by  ftratifying  copper  plates  with  grape- 
ftalks,  that  have  been  previoufly  foaked  in  ftrong  wine,  and  expofed 
to  its  vapour  during  a  fecond  fermentation  of  the  wine  continued  to 
an  acetous  ftate(a):  the  fubtile  acid,  with  which  the  ftalks  are  thus 
impregnated,  corrodes  the  furface  of  the  plates,  in  a  few  days,  into 
verdegris;  which  is  afterwards  fc raped  off,  moiftened,  and  packed  up 
in  fkins.  The  mattes,  as  brought  to  us,  have  generally  forne  grape 
ftalks  intermixed :  thefe  may  be  feparated  by  pulverization,  as  being 
lefs  pulverable  than  the  verdegris  itfelf.  The  goodnefs  of  verdegris. 
is  judged  of  from  the  deepnels  and  brightnefs  of  its  colour,  its  ary- 
nefs,  and  its  forming,  when  rubbed  on  the  hand  with  a  little  watex 
or  faliva,  a  fmooth  pafte  free  from  grittineis. 

This  concrete  is  partially  diffoluble  in  water  and  in  rectified  fpttit* 
and  almoft  totally  in  vinegar:  from  the  acetous  folution,  duly  lnipil- 
*  Diftitlcd  fated  and  fet  to  fhoot,  greateft  part  of  the  verdegris  may  be  recovered 
verdegris  a  cryftalline  form*.  The  cryftals,  dillilled  with  a  fuitable  nre,  in 

culled.  J  2, 

{a)  Montct,  Mem.  de  Pacad des  Scienc.  de  Paris  four  l  anti.  I 7 5.0  tv  1 7  5  3  <• 
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a  retort  or  other  like  veffel,  give  over  the  acetous  acid,  in  a  highly 
concentrated  ftate,  but  fomewhat  altered  by  the  procefs. 

Verdegris  is  employed  externally  for  deterging  foul  ulcers  and  as 
an  efcharotic.  Hoffmann  (a)  recommends  it  particularly  for  deftroy- 
ine  the  callofities  of  old  fiftuhe:  tents  of  powdered  verdegris,  made  up 
JL  f diva  or  other  liquids  not  fat  or  oily,  exede,  he  fays,  the 
ha  deft  callus,  in  three  or  four  days,  fo  as  to  render  it  completely 
femrable  A  detergent  ointment  is  commonly  prepared,  by  gently 
leparable  J  verdegris  in  fine  powder,  with  fixteen  of  honey 

boiling  fav  P  rgduced  t0  a  due  confidence*.  On  keeping  »MeWEgyP. 

this  mixture  for  fome  time,  a  thick  matter,  containing  greateft  part  ““V 
nf  the  verdegris,  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  a  thinner  floats  on  the  top:  guentun. 
this  laft  is  the  part  made  ufe  of,  unlefs  where  particular  occalions 
reauire  it  to  be  rendered  more  acrid  by  fhaking  up  the  thick  among 
it q  When  thefe  kinds  of  applications  are  employed  for  venereal  or 
other  ulcerations  in  the  mouth  and  tonf.ls,  great  caution  is  requifite, 
on  the  pin  of  the  patient,  to  guard  againft  any  portion  of  them 
Ztog  into  the  ftomach ;  an  accident  which  has  fometimes  hap- 
penedt  particularly  in  childrens  cafes,  and  produced  veiy  dangerous 

311  Verdegris^ is  rarely  or  never  given  internally.  Some  recommend  it, 
indeed  fn  the  dofe7  of  . a  grain  or  two,  as  an  emetic,  which  operates 
1  oft’affoon  as  received  into  the  ftomach,  and  which  may  therefoie 
be  of  ufe,  where  poifonous  fubftances  have  been  taken,  to  procure 
their  immediate  rejeftion.  It  appears,  however,  highly  imprudent, 
to  have  recourfe,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  a  remedy  mitfelf  fo  dangerous 
i  r  virulent*  and  more  efpecially  as  a  fpeedy  evacuation  may  gene- 

rl  be ^obtained,  by  meansPoffubyftances:  which  are  not  only  inno- 

cem,  but  at  the  fame  time  weaken  the  force  of  the  poifon  by  diluting 
•  and’obtunding  it5  as  warm  water,  milk,  oils. 

AGARICUS. 

ARTf  •  a  fungus,  growing  on  the  trunks  oi  tiees,  without 
any  pediele;  internally  of  a  Ample  and  uniform  ftrudture  throughout 

its  whole  fub fiance. 

,  Agaricus  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Agancus  five  fungus 
lands  C.  B.  Agaric:  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  lull  oi  mia  , 
holes  underneath;  internally  white^  ^  T]ds 

(*)  Med.  rational.  De  ulceribus . 
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This  fungus  is  met  with  on  old  larch  trees,  in  the  Levant,  and  in 
different  parts  of  Europe:  that  produced  in  the  Levant  is  accounted 
the  befl,  but  from  what  particular  place  or  country  the  fhops  receive 
it,  is  not  very  clear.  —  It  comes  forth  on  the  tree  in  the  beginning 
of  fpring,  and  continues  to  increafe  till  autumn :  at  this  time,  it  is 
cut  off,  the  cortical  part  feparated,  and  the  internal  part  expofed 
for  fome  weeks  to  the  fun,  by  which  its  whitenefs  is  improved.  It 
is  brought  into  the  fhops  in  irregular  pieces,  of  different  magnitudes, 
of  a  chalky  whitenefs,  and  very  light:  the  bed  is  eafily  cut  with  a 
knife,  friable  betwixt  the  fingers,  and  has  no  hard,  or  gritty,  or 
coloured  veins. 

Agaric  has  no  remarkable  fmell:  chewed,  it  impredes  fird  a  con- 
fiderable  fweetnefs,  which  is  followed  by  a  naufeous  acrimony  and 
bitternefs.  It  is  difficultly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  mortar,  on 
account  of  its  fungous  texture:  it  may  be  rendered  more  eafily  pul- 
verable,  by  moidening  it  with  a  folution  of  gum  tragacanth  and 
afterwards  thoroughly  drying  it. 

It  gives  out  little  of  its  a&ive  matter  to  aqueous  mendrua:  after 
long  boiling  in  water,  it  retains  great  part  of  its  tade,  and  proves 
remarkably  vifcid  and  tenacious.  The  decodtion  has  little  tade  or 
colour:  infpiffated,  it  leaves  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  brown  coloured 
naufeous  extract. 

Rectified  fpirit  take3  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  a.dtive  matter, 
leaving  the  agaric  almod  infipid.  The  tindture  is  of  a  fine  yellow 
colour,  and  of  an  unpleafant  fweetnefs,  which  continues  long  in  the 
mouth,  and  in  good  meafure  covers  the  heat  and  pungency  of  the 
fpirit.  The  extract,  remaining  on  diddling  od*  the  fpirit,  difcovers 
lefs  of  the  fweet,  and  more  of  the  odenfive  bitternefs  of  the  agaric. 
Proof  fpirit  has  nearly  the  fame  effedt  as  the  rectified. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  on  the  internal  fubdance  of  agaric, 
as  commonly  met  with  in  the  drops.  The  cortical  part  feems  to  be 
of  a  different  quality:  Mr.  Boulduc  relates,  that  a  fpirituous  tindlure. 
drawn  from  this,  had  fuch  an  abominable  tade,  that  a  fingle  drop, 
laid  on  the  tongue,  occafioned  vomiting,  and  a  loathing  of  food  for  a 
whole  day  (a).  This  fungus  appears  to  dider  alfo  greatly  in  quality, 
at  different  periods  of  its  growth:  Bellonius  informs  us,  that  when 
full  of  juice,  before  it  has  come  to  maturity,  its  odenfive  effluvia  are 
apt  to  excite  violent  fymptoms  in  thofe  who  incautioufly  cut  it  from 
the  tree  (3).  Agaric, 

(a)  Boulduc,  Mem.  de  1' acad.  rcy.  de  Selene,  de  Paris,  ptur  I'ann.  1714* 

(£]  Bellonius,  de  arborib,  ce;df.  &c.  p.  2 5. 
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Agaric,  taken  from  a  fcruple  to  two  drams  or  more,  is  faid  to 
aCt  weakly,  though  not  very  mildly,  as  a  cathartic.  It  was  formerly 
held  in  confiderable  efleem,  and  fuppofed  to  evacuate  peccant  hu¬ 
mours  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  body:  but  the  great  flownefs  of  its 
operation  (from  which  alone  that  quality  appears  to  have  been  de¬ 
duced),  its  occafioning  little  evacuation,  and  being  commonly  pro¬ 
ductive  of  naufeas,  ficknefs,  and  gripes;  have  brought  it  now  defervedly* 
into  difufe.  Gummy  or  mucilaginous  fubflances,  with  which  it  was 
formerly  made  into  troches  and  pills,  in  fome  degree  correCt  its  ill 
qualities:  aromatics  are,  in  this  intention,  of  very  little  ufe.  Extracts 
made  from  it,  with  vinegar,  with  wine,  and  with  water  in  which 
a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait  has  been  diffolved,  are  faid  to- purge  more 
effectually,  and  with  lefs  inconvenience,  than  the  agaric  in  fubflance; 
though  even  thefe  preparations  do  not  appear  to  be  equal  to  the  more 
common  and  experienced  cathartics.  The  ancients  fuppofed  it  to  be 
poffdfed  of  alexeterial  powers,  and  in  confequence  of  this  imaginary 
virtue  made  it  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca,  which  is  the  only 
officinal  compofition  wherein  it  is  now  retained. 

2.  Agaricus  qjj ercinus,  fungus  igniarius:  Ajgaricus  pedis 

eqiiim  facte  Tdourn.  Fungi  arborei  ad  ellychnia  J.  B .  Agaric  of 
the  oak,  called  by  fome,  from  its  great  inflammability,  touchwood  or 
fpunk:  growing  in  form  of  a  horfe’s  hoof;  without  any  vifible  pores;, 
externally  of  an  afh  colour,  internally  dufky  coloured,  foft  and 
tough.  Though  denominated  from  the  oak,  on  which  the  beffc  fort 
is  fuppofed  to  be  produced,  the  fame  fungus  is  found  on  feveral  other 
kinds  of  old  trees,  throughout  Europe. 

The  agaric  of  the  oak  has  lately  come  into  efleem  as  an  external 
ftyptic.  It  has  been  faid  to  prevent  haemorrhages  after  amputations, 
as  effectually  as  the.  painful  operation  by  the  needle;  and  to  refbrain 
bleedings  in  wounds,,  of  feveral  days  or  weeks  Handing,  where  the 
parts  have  become  fo  rotten  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  ligatures. 
For  thefe  purpoles,  the  internal  foft  part  of  the  fungus  (divided  into 
pieces  of  different  fizes,  and  beaten  with  a  hammer  till  it  may  be 
eafil-y  torn  with  the  fingers)  is  applied  to  the  orifices  of  the  veflels, 
with  the  ufual  dreffings  over  it.  In  a  fhort  time,  the  extremities  of 
the  veffels  are  faid  to  be  found  contracted  into  a  conical  fhape,  and 
the  orifices  flopt  with  plugs  of  coagulated  blood,  fufficient  to  refill 
the  force  of  the  circulation.. 
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Cafes  have  been  publilhed,  in  which  this  application  feemed  to 
anfwer  the  character  given  of  it(tf):  in  others,  and  thofe  not  a  few, 
it  proved  ineffectual.  Some  have  remarked,  that  where  it  feemed 
to  fucceed,  the  fubjeCts  were  brought  fo  low  before  the  operation,  that 
little  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  a  haemorrhagy,  though  no 
other  application  had  been  made  than  that  of  dry  lint  and  flour(^). 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  agaric  has  already  loft  greatly  of 
its  repute,  both  in  France  (where  it  was  firft  introduced)  and  in 
England;  and  that  it  does  not  appear,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  to  , 
be  poffeffed  of  any  truly  ftyptic  power,  at  lead;  in  any  confiderable 
degree.  Chewed,  in  fubftance,  it  difcovers  no  taffe :  boiled  in  frefli 
parcels  of  water,  it  yielded  about  one  fourteenth  its  weight  of  extract, 
which  had  only  a  weak  fweetilh  tafte,  mixed  with  a  kind  of  bitternefs : 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  rectified  fpirit,  it  yielded  about  one 
eighth  its  weight,  of  an  extraCt,  which  had  lefs  taffe  than  the  other. 

"it  is  probable  that  this  fungus  aCts  no  otherwife  than  as  a  pliable 
foft  fubffance,  adhering  to  the  orifices  of  the  veffels,  till  they  have 
contracted  fpontaneoufly.  Some  other  fungi  were  employed  formerly 
in  the  fame  intention,  and  there  are  late  accounts,  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfa&ions,  of  two  having  been  ufed  with  fuccefs;  namely  the 
ly  coper  don ,  or  duffy  mufhroom ;  and  that  found  on  the  calks  and  walls 
of  wine-vaults,  and  thence  called  fungus  vinofus . 


AGNUS . 

AGNUS  CAST  US,  Vitex,  Pharm.  Par  if.  Agnus  folio  non  fer- 

rato  J.  B.  Salix  amerina  Matth.  Elceagnon  theophrafti  Lob . 
Agnus-castus,  or  chaffe-tree:  a  fmall  tree  or  Ihrub,  with  tough 
branches,  digitated  narrow  leaves,  and  monopetalous  purplifh 
flowers  Handing  in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  followed  by 
oblong  whitiffi  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and 
cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  feeds  of  agnus  were  formerly  celebrated  as  antaphrodifiacs; 
perhaps  on  no  other  foundation  than  the  ceremony,  obferved  by  the 
Grecian  matrons  of  old,  of  ft  rewing  the  leaves  in  the  temples,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  chafte  feftivals  of  Ceres  (c).  Experience  does  not 

difcover 


{a)  Warner,  Cqfet  in  Jurgery,  &c.  (b)  Neale,  obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  agaric,  &c, 

(<r)  Bayle,  Crir.  dill,  in  the  article  thefmophoria. 
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difcover  in  them  any  degree  of  fuch  virtue,  and  fome  have  afcribed  to 
them  an  oppofite  one. 

From  their  fenlible  qualities,  their  virtues,  of  whatever  kind,  do 
not  appear  to  be  very  confiderable.  The  feeds  in  fubftance,  as  met 
with  in  the  {hops,  have  little  tafte,  and  fcarcely  any  fmell,  though 
defcribed  by  authors  as  very  hot  and  biting:  extracts  made  from 
them,  by  water  or  fpirit,  are  weakly  bitterifli  and  fomewhat  pun¬ 
gent.  They  feem  to  abound  chiefly  with  a  grofs  infipid  oil,  of  the 
expreflible  kind;  which  is  in  part  taken  up  by  rectified  fpirit,  and 
feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom  during  the  infpiflation  of  the  tindure : 
the  oily  matter  is  of  a  deep  faffron  colour,  the  infpiflated  extract 
fomewhat  paler. 

AGR  I  MON  I  A. 

AGRIMONIA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Eupatorium  verum  Jive  agri~ 
tnonia  C.  B.  Agrimony:  a  hairy  plant;  with  winged  leaves, 
compofed  of  oblong  indented  fegments,  with  fmaller  portions  be¬ 
tween,  fet  on  middle  ribs  which  fiand  alternately  on  the  /talk:  on 
the  top,  grows  a  long  fpike  of  pentapetalous  yellow  flowers,  followed 
by  little  burs,  containing,  each,  one  or  two  feeds.  It  is  perennial, 
and  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  about  the  fldes  of  fields. 

The  leaves  of  agrimony  have  a  flightly  bitterifh  roughifh  tafte,  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  agreeable,  though  very  weak,  aromatic  flavour: 
the  flowers  are  in  fmell  ftronger  and  more  agreeable  than  the  leaves, 
and  in  tafte  fomewhat  weaker.  They  readily  give  out  their  virtues 
both  to  water  and  to  rectified  fpirit:  the  leaves  impart  to  the  former 
a  greeniih  yellow,  to  the  latter  a  deep  green  colour:  the  flowers  yield 
their  own  deep  yellow  tindure  to  both  menflrua.  In  diftillation 
with  water,  there  arifes  a  very  fmall  portion  of  a  yellowifli  eflential 
oil,  which  fmells  flrongly  and  agreeably  of  the  herb. 

Agrimony  is  one  of  the  milder  corroborants;  and  in  this  intention 
is  fometimes  employed,  *efpecially  among  the  common  people,  againfl: 
habitual  diarrhceas,  and  cachectic,  and  other  indifpofi lions  from  a 
lax  date  of  the  folids:  infufions  of  the  leaves,  which  are  not  un¬ 
grateful,  may  be  drank  as  tea.  It  is  fometimes  joined  with  other 
ingredients  in  diet  drinks  for  purifying  the  blood;  and  in  pedcrai 
apozems. 
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This  plant  is  often  raifed  in  gardens;  and  does  not  feem  to  receive, 
from  culture,  any  material  change  in  its  quality.  Another  fpecies  or 
variety,  of  foreign  original,  common  alfo  in  our  gardens,  and  dif¬ 
fering  little  in  appearance  from  our  indigenous  agrimony,  promifes  to 
be  fuperiour  to  it  in  virtue;  as  its  tafie  is  more  aromatic,  and  its 
fmell  much  Hronger  and  very  agreeable:  Cafpar  Bauhine  calls  it 
e  up  at  or  ium  odor  at  urn,  Fabius  Column  a  eupatorium  diofcoridis  odoratum 
&  aromaticum. . 

A  L  C  HI  MIL  LA. 

ALC HIM IL LA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Pcs  leonis five  alchimilla  J.  B. 

Stellaria  Matth.  Ladies  mantle:  an  herb,  with  undivided 
plaited  multangular  leaves,  and  imperfect  flowers  Handing  in  form  of 
umbels  on  the  tops  of  the  flalks:  the  cup  confifls  of  four  larger  and 
four  fmaller  leaves  placed  alternately.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows 
wild  in  fields  and  meadows. 

The  leaves  of  alchimilla  are  weakly  aft rin gent,  without  any  re¬ 
markable  fmell  or  flavour.  They  have  been  recommended,  internally, 
againR  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  in  which  they  may  doubtlefs  be  of 
fome  fervice;  and  externally,  againft  certain  female  relaxations, 
which  can  yield  but  little  to  aflringents  of  fo  mild  a  kind.  Their 
Hyptic  matter  is  extracted  both  by  water  and  by  fpirit,  and  when 
feparated  from  the  fluids  by  infpifiation,  is  Hill  found  to  be  weak : 
the  fpirituous  extract  is  the  flrongefl,  this  menflr  unm  diflolving  lefs, 
than  water  does,  of  the  inflpid  mucilaginous  fubftance  of  the  leaf. 
The  roots  of  the  plant  are  more  aflringent  than  the  leaves,  and  the 
extra&s,  made  from  them,  are  proportionably  ftronger.  They  both 
itrike  a  black  colour  with  folutions  of  chalybeate  vitriol. 


ALKEKENGI. 

ALKEKENG I,  Halicacabum ,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Solarium  veji- 
carium  C.  B.  Veficaria  vulgaris  Hod.  Winter-cherry:  a 
low,  fomewhat  hairy  plant;  with  unbranched  Halks;  large  heart- 
fhaped  acuminated  leaves.  Handing  in  pairs  at  the  joints;  and 
whitifh  bell-fhaped  flowers,  riling  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  di-  ' 
vided  about  the  edges  into  five  legments:  the  flower-cup  changes 

into 
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into  a  pentagonal  capfule  or  bladder,  which,  burning,  difcovers  in  its 
bottom  a  red  fruit  like  a  cherry,  containing  numerous  fmall  feeds 
with  a  juicy  pulp.  —  It  grows  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Europe,  and 
fp reads  fo  much  in  our  gardens  as  not  to  be  eafily  extirpated.  The 
fruit  ripens  about  the  beginning  of  O&ober,  and  fometimes  continues 
to  near  the  end  of  December;  after  which,  the  plant  dies  to  the 
ground. 

Winter-cherries  have  an  acidulous  not  unpleafant  tafle,  mixed 
with,  or  followed  by,  a  flight  bitternefs  :  the  covering,  in  which 
they  are  inclofed,  has  a  flrong  pungent  bitternefs,  with  which  it  is 
apt  to  impregnate  the  cherries,  unlefs  fome  care  is  taken  in  gathering 
them.  As  medical  writers  in  general  fpeak  of  this  fruit  as  being 
very  bitter,  we  may  prefume  that  it  has  been  often  ufed  with  this 
extraneous  bitter  impregnation. 

Thefe  cherries  are  accounted  powerful  diuretics,  operating  without 
heat  or  irritation,  and  which  may  therefore  be  ventured  on  in  inflam¬ 
matory  diftempers:  five  or  fix  of  the  cherries  in  fubflance,  or  an 
ounce  of  the  exprefled  juice,  are  directed  for  a  dofe.  They  are  faid 
to  be,  in  fome  places,  eaten,  among  the  common  people,  by  hand¬ 
fuls  (<?),  and  with  good  fuccefs,  againd  fupprefiions  of  urine,  and  tor 
promoting  the  expulfion  of  mucus  and  gravel.  Mr.  Ray  tells  us  of 
a  goutv  perfon,  who  was  cured,  and  kept  free  from  returns  of  his 
diforder,  by  taking  eight  of  thefe  cherries  at  each  change  of  the  moon ; 
and  that  the  operation  of  the  medicine  procured  a  difcharge  of 
extremely  fetid  matter  by  urine  (b).  The  cherries  may  be  dried  fo  as 
to  be  pulverable,  or  the  depurated  juice  infpiflated  with  a  gentle 
heat  to  the  confidence  of  a  rob  or  extradl,  and  in  this  date  preferved 
for  ufe. 


•  AL  LIAR  I  A. 

A L LI ARIA  Pbarm.  Edinb .  C.  B.  Hefperis  allium  redolens 
cTourn.  Sauce-alone,  or  jack-by-the-hedge:  a  plant,  with 
roundifh,  or  heart-fhaped,  fiightly  indented  leaves;  and  firm  up¬ 
right  dalks ;  on  the  tops  of  which,  and  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves, 
come  forth  cluders  of  tetrapetalous  white  flowers;  followed  by  ob¬ 
long  bivalvous  pods,  full  of  black  feeds.  It  is  biennial,  grows  wild 
in  hedges,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May. 

E 

(a)  Cafp.  Hoffmann,  dc  medicament,  officinal,  lib.  ii  cap,  2 1 7. 

(£)  Ray,  btft.  plant.  681. 
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The  leaves  of  all  lariat  have  a  moderate  acrimony,  and  a  hrong 
flavour  greatly  refembling  that  of  garlic  or  onions :  they  give  the  fame 
kind  of  durable  taint  to  the  breath,  as  thole  roots;  and  have  been 
ufed  for  the  fame  culinary  purpofes.  They  lofe  greateh  part  of  their 
fmell,  and  a  little  of  their  tahe,  on  being  moderately  dried:  after 
keeping  for  feme  months,  the  talte,  as  well  as  fmell,  feemed  to  be 
wholly  loll; :  the  leaves,  on  being  chewed,  proving  merely  muci¬ 
laginous.  The  juice,  expreffed  from  the  frefh  leaves,  is  flrongly 
impregnated  with  their  active  matter,  but  lofes  greateh  part  of  it 
oil  being  infpiffated  to  an  extrad  with  the  gentleh  warmth :  in  its 
liquid  hate,  duly  fecured  from  the  air,  it  may  be  kept  uninjured 
for  many  months.  On  dihilling  the  frefli  herb  with  water,  there 
arifes  a  Email  portion  of  efiential  oil,  which  tahes  and  fmells  exceeding 
hrongly.  Great  part  of  the  virtue  of  the  plant  arifes  alfo  in  eva¬ 
poration  with  rectified  fpirit;  an  extrad,  made  by  this  menhruum, 
having  little  tahe  or  fmell,  though  the  tindure,  before  the  inlpifi- 
fation,  has  a  hrong  flavour  of  the  alliaria.  This  herb  appears, 
therefore,  to  differ  from  garlic,  and  agree  with  onions,  in  the  vola¬ 
tility  of  its  adive  principles. 

Alliaria,  taken  internally  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  frequently 
excites  a  fweat,  which  is  impregnated  with  its  fmell  [a):  It  hands 
recommended  as  a  very  powerful  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  as  a  de- 
obhruent  in  ahhmatic  diforders,  and  externally  as  an  antifeptic,  in 
gangrenes  and  putrid  ulcers.  Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  he  cured  a 
gangrene  of  the  leg,  ariling  from  a  negleded  fradure  and  contufion* 
by  applying  the  leaves  of  alliaria  bruifed  with  wine(^). 


A  L  L  I  U  M. 

ALLIUM  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Ldinb.  Allium  fativum  C.  B. 
Garlic:  a  plant  with  long  narrow  grafs-like  leaves;  among  which 
arifes  a  Angle  hreight  hollow  halk ;  bearing  on  the  top  a  cluher  of 
fmall  white  hexapetalous  flowers;  each  of  which  is  followed  by  a 
fruit  about  the  lize  of  a  pea,  full  of  dark  coloured  roundihi  feeds. 
The  roots  are  of  the  bulbous  kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundifh  fhape, 
with  feveral  fibres  at  the  bottom:  each  root  is  compofed  of  a  number 
cf  fmaller  bulbs,  called  cloves  of  garlic,  inclofed  in  one  common 

membranous 

(<?)  Boerhaaye,  hijl.  plant.  Lugd ,  Bat.  437. 
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membranous  coat,  —  It  is  faid  to  grow  wild  in  Sicily:  with  us,  it 
is  raifed  in  gardens,  from  feed,  for  culinary  as  well  as  medi¬ 
cinal  ufes. 

/ 

The  roots  of  garlic  have  a  penetrating  highly  acrimonious  tafle, 
and  a  flrong,  offenfive,  diffufive  fmell.  Applied  to  the  fkin,  they 
inflame  and  often  veficate  the  part.  Taken  internally,  they  feem  to 
extend  their  adlion,  in  a  fliort  time,  through  the  whole  habit;  im¬ 
pregnating,  with  their  flrong  fcent,  not  only  the  breath,  but  the 
urine,  the  milk  of  the  breafi  or  of  the  udder,  the  ferum  which  oozes 
from  fores  or  iffues(<f),  and  the  fluid  which  perfpires  through  the 
fkin.  The  other  parts  of  the  plant  poflefs  the  fame  qualities,  in  a 
lower  degree. 

Garlic  root  has  been  celebrated,  by  fome  pra&ical  writers,  in  a 
variety  of  diforders;  and  condemned  by  others,  not  only  as  an  offen¬ 
five,  but  as  a  noxious  drug.  It  is  certain,  that  there  are  many  cafes, 
in  which  it  is  extremely  prejudicial;  but  that  there  are  many  alfo  in 
which  it  is  of  great  utility.  To  warm  and  flimulate  the  folids,  at¬ 
tenuate  thick  humours,  and  refill  putrefaction,  feem  to  be  its  primary 
virtues.  Hence,  in  hot  bilious  conflitutions,  where  there  is  already 
a  degree  of  irritation,  where  the  juices  are  thin  and  acrimonious,  or 
the  vifcera  or  inteflines  unfound,  it  is  apparently  improper,  and  fel- 
dom  fails  to  produce  headachs,  flatulencies,  third,  febrile  heats,  and 
inflammatory  fymptoms  in  various  fhapes.  In  cold  fluggifh  phleg¬ 
matic  habits,  on  the  other  hand,  it  proves  a  falutary  and  powerful 
corroborant,  expectorant,  deobflruent,  diuretic,  and,  if  the  patient 
is  kept  warm,  fudorific.  In  lofs  of  appetite,  and  humoural  aflhmas, 
where  the  flomach  or  lungs  are  oppreffed  by  vifcid  phlegm,  this 
medicine  has  generally  good  effets.  It  has  likewife  been  found 
ferviceable,  as  a  warm  flrengthener,  in  the  beginning  of  dropfies,  and 
for  preventing  a  new  accumulation  of  water  after  evacuation:  Syden¬ 
ham  ( b )  relates,  that  he  has  known  the  dropfy  cured  by  the  ufe  of 
garlic  alone. 

Some  have  held  it  in  great  efleem  as  an  antidote  againfl  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  peftilential  and  other  putrid  diforders;  whence  it  received 
the  name  of  tberiaca  rnjlicorum.  It  is  ufed  alfo  among  the  common 
people,  flightly  boiled  in  milk,  as  an  anthelmintic;  and  Hoffmann 
looks  upon  it  as  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  that  clafs. 

E  2  Garlic 

i 

(a)  Bennet,  [ Cbrijl .  Benedi  flits'}  tabidorum  tbeatr.  exerc.  zy,  p.  81. 

[b]  'Trad at.  de  hydrope. 
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Garlic  is  fometimes  employed  externally,  in  unguents  and  lotions, 
as  an  antifeptic  and  difcutient;  and  is  frequently  made  an  ingredient 
in  the  ffimulating  epithems,  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet,  in  the 
low  ffage  of  acute  diffempers,  for  railing  the  pulle  and  relieving  the 
head.  Sydenham  allures  us(^),  that  none  of  the  ffimulants  operate, 
in  this  intention,  more  powerfully  than  garlic:  he  obferves,  that 
it  fometimes  occalions  intolerable  pain,  whicli  may  be  relieved  by  a 
cataplafm  of  bread  and  milk. 

This  root  lofes  in  drying  almoff  nine  parts  in  fifteen  of  its  weight, 
without  differing  any  confiderable  lots  of  its  taffe  or  fmell :  hence  fix 
grains,  dry,  may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  fifteen  grains 
of  the  frelh  root. 

The  frelli  root  yields,  upon  expreliion,  about  one  fourth  its  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  very  vifcid  glutinous  juice;  which  fmells  ffrongly  of  the  garlic, 
and  in  good  meafure  retains  its  fcent  after  being  infpiffated,  by  a  gentle 
warmth,  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract. 

Both  the  frelli  and  the  dry  root  give  out  their  virtue  to  water  by 
warm  infufion.  A  quart  of  water,  poured  boiling  hot  upon  a  pound 
of  the  frelh  root  cut  in  dices,  and  differed  to  ffand  upon  it  in  a  clofe 
veffel  for  twelve  hours,  becomes  ffrongly  impregnated  with  the  fmell 
^  and  taffe  of  the  garlic.  This  infudon,  with  a  proper  quantity  of 

alliopi^LS.  -fagar>  makes  the  fyrup  of  garlic  of  the  diops*'. 

Vinegar  and  honey  excellently  coincide  -with  and  improve  this 
medicine,  as  a  detergent  and  deobffruent,  in  diforders  of  the  bread;. 
A  compodtion  of  this  kind  is  prepared  by  infufing  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  the  frelh  root  in  half  a  pint  of  vinegar,  and  diffolving  in  the 
drained  liquor,  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  ten  ounces  of  clarided 
honey:  to  cover  in  fome  degree  the  ill  fmell  of  the  garlic,  a  little 
caraway  and  fweet  fennel  feeds  bruifed,  two  drams  of  each,  are  boiled 
ti  0x^mf  bx  f°r  a  lh°rt  time  in  the  vinegar  before  the  garlic  is  put  in-f . 

The  garlick  itfelf  is  never  to  be  boiled,  either  with  vinegar  or  with 
watery  liquors;  the  virtues  of  this  root  redding  in  an  elfential  oil, 
which  exhales  along  with  the  ffeam  of  boiling  water,  leaving,  if 
the  decocffion  be  infpiffated,  an  inert  mucilaginous  extract,  which 
has  very  little  of  the  taffe  and  nothing  of  the  fmell  of  the  garlic. 
The  oil,  obtainable  by  diffillation,  is  of  a  pale  yellowiffi  colour  and 
a  thick  ropy  confidence,  in  dnall  quantity  but  of  great  activity,  of 
an  extremely  ffrong  fmell  and  a  dery  taffe:  great  part  of  the  oil  re¬ 
mains 


(j)  Epifl,  de  variolis  confluent. 
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mains  diffolved  in  the  diftilled  water,  which  is  very  flrongly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  tafte  and  fcent  of  the  garlic. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  dry  garlic  root,  extracts  its 
virtues  more  readily  and  more  perfectly  than  either  water  or  vinegar. 
With  this  menfcruum,  the  active  matter  of  the  garlic  does  not  eafily 
exhale:  the  fpirit  diftilled  off  from  the  filtered  tin&ure  has  very  little 
tafte  or  fmell  of  the  root,  nearly  all  its  virtue  remaining  in  the  in- 
fpiffated  extract. 

A  L  N  U  S. 

ALNUS  Pharm .  Par  if.  Alms  rotundifolia  glutinofa  vivid  is  C.  B. 

Alder:  a  tall  coniferous  tree,  common  in  watery  places;  with  very 
brittle  branches;  roundifh,  crenated,  clammy  leaves;  a  rugged  blackifli 
brown  bark;  and  reddifh  wood. 

All  the  parts  of  the  alder  tree  are  more  or  lefs  aftringent  and 
bitter.  The  bark  is  a  ftrong  ftyptic,  and  might,  doubtlefs,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs,  though 
at  prefent  rarely  or  never  made  ufe  of  medicinally,  unlefs  fometimes 
among  the  common  people  in  fomentations  and  epithems. 

Tournefort  reports  (a),  that  in  the  Alpine  countries,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  procure  a  plentiful  fweat,  by  covering  the  patient  all  over  with 
bags  of  alder  leaves  heated;  and  that  by  repetitions  of  this  operation, 
rheumatifms,  and  fciaticas,  are  commonly  cured.  In  this  way  of 
application,  it  is  apparently  the  heat  and  moifture,  and  not  any  pecu¬ 
liar  quality  of  the  alder  leaves,  that  is  the  medicine. 

ALOE. 

ALOES:  a  bitter,  ‘  gummy-refinous,  infpiffated  juice;  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  certain  thick  flefhy  leaved  plants  of  the  fame 
name. 

i.  Aloe  Socotorina  Pharm.  Lond.  Aloe  fuccotrina  Ph.  Edmb . 
Socotorine  aloes;  brought  from  the  ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
wrapt  in  fkins ;  obtained  from  the  aloe  focotrina  angujlifolia  fpinofa  fore 
purpureo  Breyn.  This  fort  of  aloes  is  of  a  bright  furface,  and  in  fome 
degree  pellucid;  in  the  lump,  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour  with  a  pur¬ 
plish  call;  when  reduced  into  powder,  of  a  golden  colour.  It  is  hard 


(a)  Hip.  dts  flantes  aux  environs  ds  Paris » 
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and  friable  in  the  winter,  fomewhat  pliable  in  the  fummer,  and 
foftens  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its  bitter  tafie  is  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  not  fuflicient  to  prevent  its  being  difagreeable :  the 
fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant,  and  fomewhat  refembles  that  of  myrrh. 

2.  Aloe  hepatica  Pharm.  Edinb.  Hepatic,  Barbadoes, 
or  common  aloes;  ufually  brought  from  Barbadoes,  the  bed;  fort 
in  large  gourd  fhells,  an  inferior  kind  in  pots,  and  a  dill  worfe  in 
calks;  ex  traded  from  the  aloe  C.  B.  Aloe  diofcoridis  &  aliorum 
Sloan  jamaic.  This  is  darker  coloured  than  the  foregoing,  and  not 
fo  clear  or  bright.  It  is  generally  drier  and  more  compadt;  though 
fometimes,  efpecially  the  calk  fort,  quite  foft  and  clammy.  Its 
fmell  is  much  ftronger  and  more  difagreeable:  the  tafte  intenfely 
bitter  and  naufeous,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of 
the  focotorine. 

3.  Aloe  caballina.  Caballine  or  horfe  aloes;  prepared,  proba¬ 
bly,  from  the  aloe  gtdneenjis  caballina  vulgari  fimilis  fed  tota  ma-culata  Com - 
mel. prcelud.  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  the  feces  of  the  hepatic;  the 
difference  not  being  in  purity,  but  in  quality.  It  is  eafily  diffin- 
guifhed  from  both  the  foregoing  by  its  flrong  rank  fmell :  in  other 
refpeds  it  agrees  pretty  much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is,  not  unfre- 
quently,  fold  in  its  place.  Sometimes  it  is  prepared  fo  pure  and 
bright  as  fcarce  to  be  diffinguifhable  by  the  eye  even  from  the 
focotorine,  but  its  offenfive  fmell  readily  betrays  it;  and  if  this  alfo 
fhould  be  diffip'ated  by  art,  its  wanting  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the 
finer  aloes  will  be  a  fufficient  criterion. 

Aloes  is  a  ftimulating  cathartic  bitter.  Taken  in  fufficient  dofes 
to  purge  effectually,  as  two  fcruples  or  a  dram,  it  occafions  commonly 
a  great  irritation  about  the  anus,  and  fometimes  a  difcharge  of 
blood.  In  fmaller  dofes,  as  ten  or  twelve  grains,  repeated  once  or 
twice  a  day,  it  not  only  evacuates  the  firff  pafiages,  but  attenuates 
and  diffolves  vifcid  humours  in  the  remoter  parts,  warms  the  habit 
quickens  the  circulation,  and  promotes  the  menfirual  and  hemor¬ 
rhoidal  fluxes:  its  continued  ufe  renders  the  blood  fenfibly  more 
fluid,  as  appears  on  venefedion.  For  a  time,  in  thefe  fmall  dofes,  it 
does  not  act  by  (tool;  but  at  length  it  produces  a  gentle  loofenefs, 
of  longer  continuance  than  that  occafioned  by  moft  other  puro-atives : 
hence  its  utility  in  habitual  coflivenefs.  This  ffimulating  cathartic 
is  particularly  adapted  to  perfons  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament  and 

fedentary 
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fedentary  life,  to  cachectic  indifpbfitions,  and  oppreflions  of  the 
domach  by  vifcid  crudities  contracted  from  irregularity:  in  dry 
bilious  habits,  it  is  often  injurious,  immoderately  heating  the  blood, 
or  inflaming  the  bowels. 

This  bitter  juice  is  accounted  dedruCtive  to  worms,  (or  to  the 
matter  which  favours  their  production)  whether  taken  internally,  or 
applied  in  plafters  to  the  umbilical  region.  It  is  powerfully  antifep- 
tic;  aud  commonly  made  an  ingredient  in  tinCtures  and  balfams  for 
cleanling  and  healing  wounds  or  putrid  fores. 

Aloes  confifts  of  a  refinous  matter,  and  a  large  proportion  of  a 
fubltance  called  gum.  By  boiling  in  water,  in  the  proportion  for 
indance  of  four  ounces  to  a  quart,  it  nearly  all  diffolves,  except  the 
impurities,  into  a  dark  coloured  liquor;  which,  on  Handing  in  the 
cold  for  a  night,  depofites  the  refin  to  the  bottom*,  the  gummy  part  *Refina  aloes 
continuing  dilfolved.  From  this  folution  (poured  off  from  the  pre¬ 
cipitated  refin,  and,  if  any  feculencies  appear  in  it,  palled  through  a 
drainer)  the  gum  may  be  recovered  in  a  folid  form  by  evaporation -f?.  f  Gummi 
The  coarfer  forts  of  aloes  may  be  purified  from  their  feculencies,  Poarm' 
without  any  feparation  of  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts,  by  drain¬ 
ing  the  folution  whild  hot,  and  fetting  it  direCtly  to  evaporate,  with-  j  A]oe  Iot3 
out  differing  it  to  fettle  J.  Pb.  Edinb . 

The  hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  contain  more  refin  and  lefs  gum  than 
the  locotorine,  and  this  than  the  caballinfc.  Twelve  ounces  of 
caballine  aloes  yielded  tw7o  of  relin,  the  fame  quantity  of  focotorine 
three,  of  hepatic  almofl  four:  of  gummy  extraCt,  the  caballine 
yielded  nine  ounces,  the  focotorine  fomewhat  lefs  than  nine,  the 
hepatic  eight.  The  watery  folution  of  the  gummy  part  of  the  foco¬ 
torine,  after  the  feparation  of  the  refin,  appeared  of  a  bright  brown 
colour,  with  a  cad  of  red ;  that  of  the  caballine,  deep  reddifh  brown; 
of  the  hepatic,  brow'nifh  yellow,  without  any  tendency  to  rednefs. 

The  refms  of  all  the^ forts,  purified  by  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine, 

(for  in  their  fettling  from  the  v/atery  decodtion  of  the  aloes,  the 
impurities  of  the  juice  fubfide  along  with  them)  have  little  fmell: 
that  obtained  from  the  focotorine  has  fcarcely  any  perceptible  tade, 
that  of  the  hepatic  a  flight  bitterifli  relifh,  and  that  of  the  caballine 
a  little  more  of  the  aloetic  flavour.  The  gummy  extracts  alio  are  lefs 
difagreeable  than  the  crude  aloes:  the  extract  of  the  focotorine  has 
very  little  fmell,  and  is  in  tade  fcarcely  unpleafant:  that  of  the  he¬ 
patic  is  in  fmell  fomewhat  dronger,  but  feems  to  be  in  tade  rather 
lefs  ungrateful  than  the  extradl  of  the  focotorine :  the  gum  of  the 
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caballine  retains  a  confiderable  fhare  of  the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of 
this  kind  of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not  much  more  unpleafant  than 
that  of  the  extracts  made  from  the  other  two. 

The  purgative  virtue  of  aloes,  contrary  to  that  of  moft  of  the  other 
cathartic  vegetables,  refides  chiefly  in  the  gummy  part;  the  refin, 
though  taken  in  confiderable  doles  (whether  divided  by  tefiiaceous 
powders,  or  diflolved  in  fpirit  of  wine)  having  little  or  no  cathartic 
power.  Socotorine  aloes,  which  contains  more  gum  than  the  hepatic; 
purges  more,  and  with  greater  irritation :  the  former  therefore  is  to 
be  preferred  where  a  ftimulus  is  required,  as  for  promoting  or  ex¬ 
citing  the  menfirual  flux;  whilfl  the  latter  is  better  fitted  for  a  com¬ 
mon  purge.  The  vulnerary  and  ballamic  virtues,  on  the  other  hand, 
refide  principally  in  the  refin;  and  hence  the  hepatic,  which  is  more 
refinous  than  the  focotorine,  is  found  to  be  more  ferviceable  in  ex¬ 
ternal  applications.  The  caballine  aloes,  on  account  of  its  offenfive 
fmell,  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  at  leafl  under  its  own  name,  either 
internally  or  externally. 

The  purgative  aloetic  gum  difiolves,  not  only  in  watery,  but 
likewife  in  fpirituous  menftrua;  and  even  more  readily  in  proof 
fpirit  and  in  rectified  fpirit,  than  in  water  or  wine.  When  powdered 
aloes  is  macerated,  or  digefied  in  a  gentle  warmth,  with  water,  with 
wine,  or  with  vinous  fpirits  largely  diluted,  the  powder  foftens,  and 
becomes  tenacious,  and  the  folution  goes  on  exceeding  flowly:  hence 
in  making  tindtures  or  folutions  of  aloes  in  thefe  kinds  of  menftrua, 
it  is  of  advantage  to  mix  with  the  powder  feme  clean  dry  fand,  which 
by  keeping  it  divided,  promotes  the  difiolution.  With  rectified  and 
proof  ipirits,  the  aloes  does  not  cohere,  but  continues  powdery  till 
diflolved. 

Aloes  is  femetimes  taken  by  itfelf,  fometimes  mixed  with  fapo- 
naceous  medicines,  warmed  with  aromatics,  acuated  with  pungent 
materials,  combined  with  the  deobflruent  gums,  &c.  Many  of  thefe 
kinds  of  competitions  have  been  received  as  cfiicinals:  a  pill,  for 
example,  compofed  of  equal  parts  of  aloes  and  fcap,  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  thin  honey-*:  a  powder,  of  eight  parts  of  aloes,  with  two 
of  canella  alba-f  ,  or  with  one  of  virginian  fnakeroot  and  one  of 
gingert;  a  tindture,  made  by  digefeing  five  ounces  of  thefe  pow¬ 
ders  in  five  ||  or  fix  pints  of  mountain  wine:  pills  of  four  parts  of 
aloes,  two  of  myrrh,  and  two  §  or  one  4-  of  faffron,  made  up  with 
fyrup  of  taflxon  or  of  orange  peel :  vinous  and  fpirituous  tindiures  of 
the  aloes  with  different  proportions  of  the  myrrh  and  faffron**,  &c. 

Among 
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Among  different  aromatic  materials  made  trial  of,  cloves  feemed  the 
beff  adapted  for  alleviating  the  offenfivenefs  of  the  aloes:  the  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  by  the  London  college  for  reforming  their  phar¬ 
macopoeia,  made  choice  of  canella  alba,  on  account  of  its  not  ren¬ 
dering  the  medicine  fo  hot  as  the  neceffary  quantity  of  the  clove 
itfelf  would  do,  and  yet  having  fo  much  of  the  clove  flavour,  as  to 
cover  the  aloes  in  a  fufficient  degree:  fome  commend  the  cafia 
caryophyllata  or  clove  bark,  as  having  more  of  the  clove  flavour  than 
canella  alba,  and  yet  not  being  very  hot.  —  Where  volatile  fpirits 
are  to  be  joined,  a  folution  of  the  aloes  in  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac,  or  in  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  with  quicklime,  are 
very  elegant  preparations,  and  require  little  afiifiance  from  aromatics 
to  render  them  fupportable  to  the  palate;  the  offenfivenefs  of  the 
aloes  being  greatly  abated  by  the  fpirit,  and  the  pungency  of  the 
fpirit  fheathed  by  the  aloes:  the  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  with 
fixt  alkaline  fait  does  not  diffolve  near  fo  much  of  the  aloes  as  the 
two  above  mentioned. 

A  L  SINE. 

ALSINEPbarm.  Edinb.  Alfme  ??iedia  C.  B.  Alfine  vulgaris 
Jive  morfus  gallince  J.  B.  Chickweed:  a  finall,  creeping,  juicy 

herb;  annual,  yet  common  at  all  times  of  the  year  in  fhady  culti¬ 
vated  grounds. 

This  herb  was  formerly  employed  in  cataplafms  againfi:  external 
inflammations;  and  its  expreffed  juice,  or  decodtion,  given  alfo  in¬ 
ternally,  as  an  aperient,  antifcorbutic,  antiphlogiffic,  and  as  a  reffo- 
rative  (that  is,  perhaps,  for  abating  hedtic  heats)  in  atrophies  and 
confumptions.  Nor  do  the  virtues  aferibed  to  it  appear  to  be  wholly 
without  foundation:  experiment  difeovers,  that  it  is  not  deffitute 
of  adtive  matter,  though  this  matter  is  fo  far  divided  and  diluted  in 
the  herb,  as  fcarcely  to  manifeff  itfelf  till  feparated  from  the  groffer 
parts. 

The  frefh  leaves  have  an  herbaceous  fomewhat  faline  taffe,  with¬ 
out  any  remarkable  fmell :  in  diffillation,  with  water  or  with  fpirit, 
they  give  over  nothing.  On  expreflion,  they  yield  a  large  quantity 
of  green  coloured  turbid  juice;  which  difficulty  depofites  its  feces 
upon  {landing,  but  immediately  parts  with  them  on  being  heated 
to  ebullition,  and  being  now  palled  through  a  ffrainer,  looks  clear 
and  reddifli.  The  depurated  juice,  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of 
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an  extract,  difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  cool  penetrating  faline  pungency^ 
which  quickly  goes  oft  leaving  a  flight  aufterity  in  the  mouth.  * 


A  L  r  H  M  A. 

A L'T Ji/PA  PJjcivjtt*  Lond.  Althtzciy  bijhtdhjcty  ibtjcus  PbiZDir* 
Ed/nb.  Althcea  diojcoridh  &  plmii  C.  B.  Marshmallow:  a 
foft  hoary  plant:  with  oblong  undivided  leaves;  and  pale  flefli 
coloured  monopetalcus  flowers,  cut  deeply  into  five  fedions,  fet  in 
a  double  cup,  the  outermoft  of  which  is  divided  into  nine  parts,  the 
inner  into  five :  the  fruit  confifts  of  a  number  of  capfules,  fet  in  form 
of  a  flat  dilk,  containing  each  a  Angle  feed:  the  roots  are  long  and 
ilender,  with  feveral  fibres,  of  a  pale  yellowifli  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  white  within.  —  It  grows  wild  in  marfhes  and  other  rnoift  places* 
though  frequently  cultivated  in  gardens.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers' 
from  June  to  near  the  end  of  fummer. 

All  the  parts  of  althcea  abound  with  a  glutinous  juice,  offcarcely 
any  fmell  or  particular  tafte.  The  dry  roots,  boiled  in  water, * ffive 
out  near  half  their  weight  of  gummy  matter;  which,  on  evaporating 
the  aqueous  fluid,  forms  an  unduous,  flavourlefs,  yellowifh  mucilage. 
The  leaves  afford  fcarcely  one  fourth  their  weight,  and  the  flowers* 
and  feeds  ftill  lefs;  though  the  two  latter  have  been  looked  upon 
by  fome  as  the  moft  mucilaginous,  and  accordingly  prefcribed  in  lefs 
quantity  (a)  than' the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

'  Of  all  the  mucilaginous  vegetables,  marftimallow  root  is,  amono- 
us,  of  the  moft  general  ufe;  for  obtunding  and  incraffating  acrimonious 
thm  fluids,  in  tickling  coughs  from  defluxions  on  the  fauces  and 
lungs,  in  hoarfenefs,  erofions  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  difficulty 
•and  heat  of  urine;  and  for  lubricating  and  relaxing  the  paffao-es  in 
nephritic  and  calculous  complaints. 

The  root  is  fometimes  given  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram 
or  two,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  conjundion  with  other  materials  of 
iimilar  intention,  as  gum  tragacanth,  ftarch,  &c.  It  is  rather  too 
bulky,  however,  for  this  form;  and  may,  in  moft  cafes,  be  taken  to 
better  advantage  in  that  of  an  infufion  or  decodion,  fweetened  with 
a  little  liquorice:  an  ounce  of  the  dry  root  is  fufficient  for  a  quart  or 
three  pints  of  water,  a  larger  proportion  rendering  the  liquor  dif- 
agreeably  flimy.  —  A  fyrup,  made  by  boiling  A  pound  of  the  frefti 

roots 
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roots  in  a  gallon  of  water  till  half  the  liquor  is  wailed,  prefling  out 
the  decodtion,  and  after  fettling  for  a  night,  boiligig  it  down  with 
four  pounds  of  line  fugar  till  the  weight  of  the  whole  is  fix  pounds*,  *  Syrupus  ex 
is  kept  in  the  ihops,  and  employed  occaiionally  in  fome  diforders  of  pb' 
the  breail,  and  for  fweetening  emollient  decodtions  in  nephritic  cafes. 

ALUMEN. 

ALU  MEN  Pharm.  Lond.  Alumen  rtipeum  Pharm.  Edinb, 

Alum:  a  femitranfparent,  auilere,  ilyptic  fait;  compofed  of  the 
vitriolic  acid  and  a  certain  earth;  which  earth  is  either  the  pure 
argillaceous,  or  elfe  contained,  in  great  quantity,  in  all  the  argilla¬ 
ceous  foffils  that  have  been  examined.  See  bolus. 

The  greatefl  quantities  of  this  fait  are  artificially  produced  from 
different  kinds  of  minerals,  whofe  nature  and  compofition  are  little 
known.  A  blueifh  flate  found  in  the  hills  near  Scarborough  and 
in  fome  other  parts  of  England  (#),  and  a  hard  rock  of  the  freeflone 
kind  at  Tolfa  near  Rome(^),  become  richly  aluminous  by  calci¬ 
nation,  and  a  bituminous  earth  near  Hall  in  Saxony,  by  expofure  to 
the  air:  this  lafl,  if  laid  in  large  heaps,  grows  hot,  like  the  pyrita?, 
and  at  length  burfls  into  flame  (c).  There  are,  in  Sweden,  ferru- 
gineous  pyritae,  from  which  alum  as  well  as  vitriol  is  obtained  (d) : 
and  probably,  in  all  the  matrices  of  this  fait,  the  part,  which  be¬ 
comes  alum,  differs  from  that  which  in  the  pyritae  becomes  vitriol, 
only  in  the  former  having  an  argillaceous  earth  in  the  place  of  the 
metallic  calx  of  the  latter.  See  pyrites. 

The  alum,  produced  in  the  mineral,  fometimes  fhoots  upon  the 
furface  into  fibrous  efflorefcences,  called  by  the  ancients,  from  their 
form,  alumen  plumofum ;  though  later  times  have  applied  that  name 
to  a  fubflance  of  a  very  different  kind  (fee  talcum ).  The  fait  is 
extracted  from  the  earthy  matter  by  elixation  with  water;  and 
afterwards  brought  to  a  cryflalline  form,  by  evaporating  the  folution 
to  a  proper  pitch,  and  then  fetting  it  to  {hoot,  with  the  addition  ot 
a  little  alkaline  ley  or  putrefied  urine,  without  which  the  cryflallization 
does  not  fucceed.  Even  when  the  pure  earth,  feparated  from  alum, 

F  2  is 

(a)  Coleprefs,  pbiloftyh.  trarfafl.  No.  142. 

(b)  Mercatus,  metalhthec.  armarium  iii.  cap.  z. 

(c)  Hoffmann,  obfcrv.  phyfico  cbyrn.  lib.  iii.  obf.  8. 

{d)  Leopold,  rclatio  de  it'tntre  fuo  futcico , m.  84,  &  fiqq. 
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is  redinoived  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  the  folution  will  not  fhoot  hittf 
perfedfc  cryftals,  till  fome  alkaline  fait,  fixt  or  volatile,  is  added; 
this  acid  feeming  not  to  fully  fatiate  itfelf  with  the  aluminous 
earth,  and  the  unfatiated  part  preventing  the  cryftallization  of  the 
reft  (a).  The  alkaline  liquor  is  to  be  dropt  in  by  degrees,  till  a 
white  precipitation  begins  to  appear;  a  mark,  that  all  the  redundant 
acid  is  now  faturated,  and  that  a  further  addition  would  decompofe 
more  and  more,  proportionably  to  its  quantity,  of  the  alum  itfelf. 

The  Englifh  alum  is  colourlefs,  and  commbnly  in  large  maftes; 
into  which  it  is  formed,  by  melting  the  cryftals  over  the  fire,  with 
the  addition  of  fome  water,  and  pouring  the  fluid  matter  into  wooden 
tubs,  in  which  it  concretes  and  aflumes  the  figure  of  the  vefleU  the 
Roman  is  of  a  reddifh  hue,  and  in  fmaller  cryftals.  The  name  rocb 
or  rock  alum  is  applied  among  us  to  the  Englifh,  on  account  of  the 
hardnefs  and  fize  of  its  maftes;  and  by  foreign  writers  to  the  Roman, 
on  account  of  the  hard  ftone  or  rock  from  which  it  is  extracted. 
The  Roman  is  fomewhat  lefs  ftyptic  and  lefs  naufeous  than  the 
Englifh,  and  probably  has  for  its  bafts  a  fomewhat  different  kind  of 
earth. 

Alum  is  a  ftrong  aftringent;  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  fubftances 
of  that  clafs.  It  is  in  common  ufe  for  external  purpofes;  againft  re¬ 
laxations  of  the  uvula;  in  gargarifms  for  fpongy  fcorbutic  gums;  in 
epithems  and  collyria  for  inflammations  and  defluxions  of  the  eyes, 
&c.  In  this  laft  intention,  we  have  fcarcely  any  application  -more 
effectual  than  the  coagulum  recommended  by  Riverius,  made  by 
agitating  the  white  of  an  egg  with  a  lump  of  alum,  till  it  acquires 
the  confiftence  of  an  unguent*,  wdiich  is  to  be  fpread  on  tow,  and 
applied  warm  to  the  eyes  at  bed  time;  proper  evacuations,  if  the 
inflammation  is  confiderable,  being  premifed. 

Internally,  it  is  given  in  fmall  dofes,  of  half  a  grain  or  left,  as  a 
mild  corroborant;  and  in  larger  ones,  as  ten,  fifteen,  and  fometimes 
twenty  grains,  for  reftraining  immoderate  hasmorrhagies.  Thefe 
large  dofes  are  never  advifable,  but  in  profufe  and  threatening  eva¬ 
cuations;  as  they  are  apt  to  naufeate  the  ftomach,  occafion  tormina, 
and  leave  obftinate  conftipations  of  the  bowels.  The  firft  dofe  or  two 
fometimes  purge  a  little. 


ft)  Marggraf,  mem.  dt  T-aead.des  /dene,  de  Berlin,  ann .  1754. 
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ft  has  been  cuflomary  to  mix  alum,  for  internal  ule,  with  an 
equal  *  or  with  half  *f*  its  quantity  of  dragons  blood;  which  ferves  to 
dilguife  the  alum,  and  renders  it  (efpecially  when  the  mixture  is 
made  by  melting  them  together*)  more  flow  of  folution  in  the 
ftomach,  in  confequence  of  which  it  fits  ealier  and  may  be  given 
with  lefs  inconvenience  in  confiderable  dofes:  this  is,  peihaps,  the 
only  advantage  of  the  addition  of  dragons  blood  to  alum.  Di. 
Thompfon,  in  the  medical  effays  published  by  a  fociety  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  vouches  for  the  good  effe&s  of  this  compound  in  uterine 
hsemorrhagies;  and  allures  us,  that  he  had  never  found  any  medi¬ 
cine  fo  much  to  be  depended  on,  whether  for  correcting  the  too 
frequent  return  of  the  menfes  or  their  too  great  abundance,  for 
hopping  the  floodings  which  women  with  child  are  fubjeCt  to,  or 
moderating  the  flow  of  the  lochia.  In  violent  bleedings,  Le  gave 
half  a  dram,  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  two,  every  half  hour; 
and  feldom  failed  to  fupprefs  the  difeharge  before  three  or  four 
drams  had  been  taken.  The  fuccefs  of  this  medicine  in  thefe 
diforders  induced  him  to  preferibe  it  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  this 
alfo  it  had  excellent  effe&s. 

Alum  diffolves  in  about  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  on 
duly  evaporating  the  folution,  concretes  again  into  o&ogonal  cryftals. 
The  folution  changes  the  colour  of  the  blue  flowers  of  plants,  or 
their  juices,  to  a  red  or  purple,  as  acids  do;  and  like  them  alfo,  it 
coagulates  milk  and  the  ferous  humours  of  animals.  The  whey 
obtained  by  boiling  a  pint  of  cows  milk  with  two  drams  of  powdered 
alumj,  is  fometimes  given  in  uterine  hsemorrhagies,  and  recom¬ 
mended  alio  in  the  diabetes  (^)»  in  dofes  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  This  liquor,  like  other  aluminous  lolutions, 
is  not  a  little  ungrateful:  nor  does  this  method  of  obtaining  the 
folution  admit  of  fo  much  precifion,  as  could  be  wifhed  for  in  a 
medicine  of  fuch  efficacy,  in  regard  to  the  dofe;  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  alum  being  retained  in  the  curd,  which  tallies  rather  more 
ftrongly  aluminous  than  the  whey.  The  whey  may  be  made  more 
elegant  by  a  proper  addition  of  fugar,  and  of  dried  red  rofe  buds. 

This  fait,  expofed  to  the  fire,  eaflly  liquefies,  bubbles  up  in  bliflers, 
emits  watery  vapours  amounting  to  about  one  fixth  of  its  weight,  and 

then  turns  to  a  light  fpongy  unfulible  mafsfl,  of  a  ftronger  and 

fh.arper 
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Sharper  taHe  than  the  alum  was  at  firfl.  In  this  Rate,  it  is  fome- 
times  employed  for  drying  foul  ulcers,  and  confuming  proud  flefh, 
which  it  does  with  great  mildnefs,  but  it  is  faid  to  have  an  incon¬ 
venience  of  leaving  a  hardnefs  upon  the  part. 

The  calcined  or  burnt  alum,  urged  with  a  Wronger  fire,  gives  out 
an  acid  fpirit  exadly  fimilar  to  that  obtained  by  the  fame  means 
from  vitriol :  the  matter  which  remains,  if  the  fire  has  been  fuffici- 
ently  intenfe,  and  long  continued,  is  the  pure  earth  of  the  alum, 
white,  light,  and  infipid.  If  any  part  of  the  alum  Hill  retains  its 
acid,  this  part  may  be  extraded,  by  boiling  in  water,  from  the  pure 
indiffoluble  earth. 

The  earth  of  alum  may  be  feparated  alfo  by  diffolving  the  alum  in 
water,  and  adding  a  folution  of  any  pure  alkaline  fait:  the  liquor 
grows  inflan tly  milky  on  this  addition ;  and  on  Handing  for  a  little 
time  the  aluminous  earth  falls  to  the  bottom,  its  acid  being  abforbed 
by  the  alkaline  fait.  This  earth  (freed  from  the  faline  matter  by 
repeated  ablutions  with  boiling  water)  diflolves  readily  in  all  acids: 
folutions  of  it  in  the  nitrous  and  marine  are  more  Hyptic  and  more 
naufeous  than  alum  itfelf:  folutions  of  it  in  vegetable  acids,  though 
Hrongly  Hyptic,  are  of  a  milder  and  lefs  ungrateful  kind,  and  pro- 
mife  to  be,  in  many  cafes,  medicines  of  no  fmall  utility. 


A  MBRAGRISE  A. 

A  MR  RA  GRIS  EA  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Succinum  grifeum.  Sue- 

dnum  cinereum.  Ambarum .  Ambergris:  a  marine  bitumen 5 

very  light,  fo  as  to  fwim  both  in  water  and  in  redified  fpirit  of 
wine;  growing  fbft  in  a  gentle  warmth;  when  warmed,  of  a  fragrant 
fmell;  foluble  in  boiling  fpirit  of  wine,  from  which,  if  the  faturated 
folution  be  fet  in  a  very  cold  place,  or  if  a  part  of  the  menHruum 
he  exhaled,  a  proportionable  quantity  of  the  ambergris  concretes  into 
a  whitilh  unduous  fubHance. 

The  greateft  quantities  of  ambergris  are  met  with  in  the  Indian 
ocean :  pieces  have  likewife  been  now  and  then  difeovered  in  our 
own  (a)  and  other  northern  feas.  It  is  found  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  fea,  or  adhering  to  rocks,  or  thrown  out  upon  the  fhores,  and 
fometimes  in  the  Homachs  of  large  fifhes.  It  is  ufually  in  fmall 

maHes 

G)  Charleton,  de  animal,  append.  de  fijjilib. 
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maffes  (though  there  are  accounts  of  very  large  ones,  weighing  more 
than  an  hundred  ( a )  pounds)  opake,  rugged,  of  a  greyifh  or  alh 
colour  intermingled  with  yellowilh  and  blackilh  fpecks  or  veins,  of  a 
loofe  texture,  friable  in  a  certain  degree  like  wax,  breaking  rough 
and  uneven,  and  frequently  containing  pieces  of  (hells  and  other 
like  matters.  It  is  faid  to  be  at  firft  foft;  and  when  found  in  this 
ftate,  to  be  often  adulterated  by  incorporating  different  fubflances 
with  it ;  an  abufe  which  may  in  good  meafure  be  diflinguifhed  by 
the  appearance  and  texture  of  the  mafs,  and  with  more  certainty  by 
its  differences  from  true  ambergris  in  folubility,  volatility,  and  fmell. 

Ambergris  has  fcarcely  any  particular  tafle;  and  very  little  fmell, 
unlefs  heated,  or  much  handled;  in  which  circumftances,  its  fmell 
is  very  fragrant,  and  to  mod:  people  agreeable :  fet  on  fire,  it  fmells 
like  burning  amber.  It  foftens  betwixt  the  fingers,  melts  in  a  lfnall 
degree  of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  in  a  flrong  one  proves 
almoft  totally  volatile.  Diflilled,  it  yields  an  aqueous  phlegm,  a 
brown  coloured  acidulous  fpirit,  a  deeper  coloured  oil,  at  length  a 
thick  balfam,  and  fometimes  a  fmall  portion  of  a  concrete  fait.  The 
fpirit,  oil,  balfam,  and  fait,  are  fimilar  to  thofe  obtained  by  the 
fame  treatment  from  amber :  except  that  the  oil  is  of  a  more  grateful 
fmell. 

It  diffolves  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine,  almoft  totally,  but  fparingly,  and 
not  without  the  affiftance  of  a  boiling  heat.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  pure  fpirit  may  be  made  to  take  up  about  one  twelfth  its  own 
weight  of  the  ambergris:  that  fpirits  impregnated  with  a  little 
effential  oil,  whether  by  the  addition  of  the  oil  itfelf,  or  by  diftil- 
lation  from  oily  vegetables,  diffolve  it  more  readily  than  pure  fpirit : 
that  fpirits,  drawn  over  from  fixt  alkaline  falts,  extract  a  deeper 
tindlure,  but  diflolve  no  more,  than  thofe  which  have  been  rectified 
without  that  addition:  and  that  the  dulcified  acid  and  alkaline  fpirits 
have  very  little  effedt  on  it. 

Ambergris  is,  in  general,  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  of  the  perfumes, 
and  the  leaf!  apt  to  diforder  weak  constitutions,  or  fuch  as  are  liable 
to  be  offended  by  fubflances  of  that  clafs.  Taken  internally,  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple,  it  is  accounted  a  high  cordial, 
corroborant,  and  antifpafmodic ;  in  which  light  it  is  prefcribed  by 
Riverius  in  hypochondriacal  affedtions.  A  folution  of  it  made  in  a 
very  highly  redtified  fpirit  diftilled  from  roles,  is  recommended  by 
Hoffmann  (in  his  phyfico-chemical  obfervations)  as  one  of  the  moll 

effedtuai 

(a)  Chevalier,  defeription  de  la  piece  d* ambregris,  & c,  pefant  l  Sr,  livrer. 
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effectual  corroborants  of  the  nervous  fyllem.  The  orientals  are  faid 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  aphrodifiac,  and  fuppofe  that  the  frequent  ufe 
of  it  contributes  to  longevity. 

The  faculty  of  Paris  directs  a  tindure  to  be  drawn,  by  digefting 
two  fcruples  of  ambergris  in  two  ounces  of  a  high  rectified  fpirit 
*  Tina,  feu  impregnated  with  rofes*.  They  have  alfo  a  compound  tindure  made 
fr°m  the  fame  quantity  of  ambergris,  with  half  as  much  rnufk,  ten 
grains  of  civet,  fix  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  four  drops  of  oil 
of  rhodium,  digefted  together  in  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  fpirit 
t  Tina,  feu  impregnated  with  rofes  and  orange  flowers  This  compound 
talent ia  regia  tindure  is  a  very  high  perfume:  a  few  drops  of  it  give  a  fine  lcent 
f  a  arm.  Pans.  tQ  a  Jarge  proportion  of  inodorous  matters.  It  is  ufed  alfo  for  height¬ 
ening  the  natural  odours  of  other  bodies,  as  aromatic  waters,  fpirits, 
&c.  the  principal  fecret,  for  this  purpofe,  confifls  in  adding  the  per¬ 
fume  fo  Iparingly,  that  while  it  heightens  and  improves  the  fmell  of 
the  fubflance  it  is  joined  to,  it  may  not  betray  its  own.  The  moll 
advantageous  way  of  preparing  thefe  kinds  of  tindures,  in  regard  to 
the  ambergris,  appears  to  be,  to  make  the  fpirit  boil  or  fimmer  with 
it  firll,  that  this  ingredient  may  be  completely  diflolved  before  the 
more  foluble  ones  are  added.  The  vapour,  which  exhales  during 
the  codlion,  caught  and  condenfed  in  proper  veflels,  has  little  flavour 
of  the  ambergris :  water,  difiilled  from  it  in  the  fame  manner,  proves 
.confiderably  impregnated  with  its  fragrance. 


A  M  M  I. 

, 

AMMI.  Bishopsweed  :  *  an  umbelliferous  plant;  producing 
fmall  oblong  feeds  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  and  furrowed  on  the  other. 
The  upper  leaves  are  finely  divided;  the  lower  narrow,  indented,  fet 
in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end. 

i.  Ammiverum  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Ammi  alter  urn  femine  apii  C.  B. 

Ammi  odore  origani  'J-  B.  True  bifhopfweed;  with  redd illi  brown 
feeds:  a  native  of  Egypt,  from  whence  the  feeds  are  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  brought  to  us. 

The  feeds  of  the  true  ammi,  when  in  perfedion,  are  an  elegant 
aromatic  carminative;  of  a  warm  pungent  tafie,  and  a  pleafant  fmell 
approaching  to  that  of  origanum.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  yellowilh  eflential  oil,  containing  their 
whole  lrnell  and  flavour:  the  remaining  decodion,  thus  divefied  of 
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the  aromatic  part  of  the  feed,  is  unpleafantly  bitteriih.  Spirit  of 
wine  appears  alfo  to  carry  off,  in  its  exhalation,  die  odorous  principle 
of  the  ammi;  an  extrad  made  by  this  menftruum,  though  very  warm 
and  pungent,  and  feeming  to  contain  the  whole  tafle  of  the  feeds, 
having  little  or  nothing  of  their  lpecific  fmell. 

2.  Am  mi  Pharm.  Lond.  Ammi  majus  C.  B.  Ammi  vulgar e 
majiis  latioribus  folds  femine  minus  odorato  J.  B.  Common  bifhopf- 
weedj  with  larger  and  paler  feeds:  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  propagating  itfelf  plentifully  in  our  gardens  by  the  feeds 
which  fall  in  autumn. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafle  than 
thofe  of  the  preceding ;  nor  does  their  flavour  at  all  refemble  that  of 
origanum.  The  feveral  preparations  of  them  are  proportionably 
different:  the  effential  oil,  and  the  fpirituous  extrad,  are  both  lefs 
grateful  and  lefs  pungent. 


AMMONIACUM. 

GUM  MI  AMMO  NIACUM  Pharrn .  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Gum 
ammoniacum:  a  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice*  brought  from 
the  Eafl  Indies;  generally  in  large  mafles,  compofed  of  little  lumps 
or  tears,  of  a  milky  whitenefs:  the  external  parts  of  the  mafs  are 
commonly  yellowifh  or  brownifh,  and  the  white  tears  change  to  the 
fame  colour  on  being  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air.  Of  the 
plant,  from  which  it  is  extraded,  we  have  no  further  knowledge, 
than  what  is  learnt  from  the  feeds  found  among  the  tears;  which 
refemble  thofe  of  dill  (except  that  they  are  larger)  and  apparently 
belong  to  a  plant  of  the  umbelliferous  kind. 

Ammoniacum  has  a  Arong  fmell,  like  that  of  galbanum,  but  lefs 
.ungrateful,  and  a  naufeous  fweetifh  tafle  which  is  followed  by  a  bitter 
one.  Its  principal  virtue  is  that  of  refolving  obflrudions;  in  which 
intention,  it  is  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  afthmas  and  difficulty  of 
expedoration,  in  menflrual  fuppreflions,  and  cachedic  indifpofitions. 
In  obflrudions  of  the  breaft,  it  is  accounted  the  raofl  effedual  of  the 
aperient  gums:  in  hyfteric  cafes,  fome  of  the  others  are  preferred  or 
joined  to  it,  on  account,  chiefly,  of  their  more  powerful  fmell.  It 
is  moft  commodioully  taken  in  the  form  of  pills :  the  dofe  is  a  fcruple 
or  half  a  dram,  every  night  or  oftener:  in  larger  dofes,  as  a  dram, 
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it  generally  loofens  the  belly.  Applied  externally,  it  is  fuppofed  to 
difcufs  hard  indolent  tumours. 

It  is  purified  from  the  feeds,  fmall  (tones,  &c.  commonly  inter¬ 
mixed  among  the  tears,  by  foftening  or  diffolving  it  in  a  little 
boiling  water,  prefting  it,  whild  hot,  through  a  (trainer,  and  then 
infpiffating  it  to  its  former  confidence*.  For  internal  uie,  the  larger 
and  finer  tears,  unpurified,  are  preferable  to  the  common  (trained 
gum;  for  unlefs  the  procefs  be  very  (kilfully  managed,  it  lofes  in  the 
purification  great  part  of  its  fmell,  and  not  a  little  of  its  tafte.  In 
the  (hops,  a  composition  of  much  inferiour  virtues  has  been  often 
fold  in  the  room  of  drained  ammoniacum. 

Ammoniaeum,  triturated  with  water,  diffolves  into  an  emulfion  or 
milky  liquor,  and  in  this  form  acts  rather  more  effectually  than  in 
the  (olid  one  of  a  pill.  Simple  penny-royal  water  is  commonly  im- 
ployed  for  this  purpofe,  in  fucn  proportion,  that  four  Spoonfuls  (that 
is,  two  ounces)  of  the  emulfion  contain  fifteen  grains  of  the  ammo¬ 
niacum  •f*.  Some  have  diffolved  it  in  vinegar  of  fquills,  and  thus 
obtained  an  expectorant  undoubtedly  powerful,  though  not  a  little 
unpalatable. 

If  the  milky  folutions  are  kept  fome  time,  they  depofite  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  refinous  matter,  and  become  clear.  Infpiffated,, 
they  yield  an  extraCt,  of  no  fmell,  and  of  only  a  weak  bitterifh  tade. 
In  didiHation,  no  effential  oil  is  obtained,  and  the  diddled  water  is- 
but  (lightly  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  ammoniacum.  In 
this  refpeCt,  ammoniacum  differs  remarkably  from  mod  of  the  other 
deobdruent  gums,  as  afafetida,  galbanum,  and  fagapenum,  which- 
afford  not  only  a  drong  diddled  water,  but  an  aCtual  oil  containing 
the  concentrated  flavour  of  the  gums. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves  near  one  half  of  ammoniacum 
into  a  tranfparent  reddifh  yellow  liquor,  which  tades  drongly  of  the 
gum:  the  undilfolved  mucilaginous  matter  is  nearly  inlipid.  On 
diddling  the  filtered  tinCIure  by  a  gentle  heat,  the  fpirit  which  comes 
over  has  hardly  any  flavour  of  the  ammoniacum:  neverthelefs  the 
remaining  extraCt  proves  weaker,  both  in  fmell  and  tade,  than  the 
juice  in  fubdance. 


AMO  MUM  VERVM. 

AMO  MUM  Pharm.  Parif.  Amomum  racemofum  C.  B.  Piet - 

tari  primum  Hort.  malabar,  True  amomum:  a  cluder  of  round 

fruits. 
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fruits,  or  feed  veffels,  of  an  oriental  plant.  Each  fruit  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  middling  grape;  and  contains,  under  a  membranous  cover, 
a  number  of  fmall  rough  angular  feeds,  of  a  blackifh  brown  colour  on 
the  cutfide,  and  whitifh  within :  the  feeds  are  lodged  in  three  diflinft 
cells,  and  thofe  in  each  cell  joined  clofely  together,  fo  that  the  fruit, 
on  being  opened,  appears  to  contain  only  three  feeds.  Ten  or  twelve 
of  thefe  capfules  hand  together,  without  pedicles,  upon  a  woody 
flalk  about  an  inch  long:  each  fingle  capfule  is  furrounded  with 
fix  leaves  fet  in  form  of  a  flar;  and  the  part  of  the  flaik,  void  of 
fruit,  is  clothed  with  leafy  fcales.  —  Of  the  other  parts  of  the  plant, 
we  have  no  certain  account. 

The  feeds  of  amomum  are  a  flrong  and  grateful  aromatic;  of  a 
quick  penetrating  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  lavender, 
but  more  agreeable;  and  of  a  very  warm  pungent  tafte,  approaching 
to  that  of  camphor.  They  are  faid  to  yield  in  diflillation  a  large 
portion  of  a  fubtile  effential  oil.  The  hufks  have  the  fame  kind  of 
flavour,  in  a  lower  degree.  Thefe  feeds  have  long  been  a  ftranger  to 
this  country.  They  are  directed  as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca, 
in  which  they  have  been  commonly  fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  the 
amo?num  vulgare',  and  the  London  college,  under  the  name  amomutn , 
have  now  allowed  either  the  verum  or  vulgar e  to  be  taken  indifferently. 
The  college  of  Edinburgh,  while  they  retained  that  compofition, 
employed,  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  amomum ,  a  fpice  more  approaching 
to  its  nature,  cloves. 

AMOMUM  VULGARE. 

AMOMUM  VULGARE,  fifon ,  Pharm .  Edinb.  Sifon  quod 
amomum  officials  nojlris  C.  B.  Sium  aromaticum  JiJon  officinarum  T wrn* 
Bastard  stone  parsley:  an  umbelliferous  plant;  very  much 
branched;  with  a  firm  flalk  higher  than  the  branches;  deep  green, 
winged,  ferrated,  parfnep-like  leaves;  upright  umbels;  and  fmall, 
narrow,  oblong,  flriated,  dark  brownifli  feeds,  flat  on  one  fide  and 
convex  on  the  other.  It  grows  wild  under  moiffc  hedges  and  by  the 
fides  of  ditches,  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  ripens  its  feeds  in 
Auguft. 

The  feeds  of  the  amomum  vulgare  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and 
a  mild  warm  aromatic  taffe.  They  have  been  fometimes  given  as 
carminatives  and  diuretics,  like  the  other  warm  feeds,  and  ufually 
fubflituted  in  the  fhops  for  thofe  of  the  amomum  verum ,  ’  from  which, 
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however,  they  are  very  confiderably  different,  in  quality  as  well  as 
in  appearance:  they  are  not  near  fo  hot  or  pungent,  nor  is  their 
flavour  of  the  fame  kind. 

Thefe  feeds,  infufed  in  water,  give  out  very  little  of  their  virtue: 
by  boiling,  their  flavour  is  foon  diffipated,  and  the  liquor  becomes 
difagreeably  bitterifh :  in  diffillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  yellowifh  effential  oil,  which  taffes  and  fmells  ffrongly 
and  agreeably  of  the  feeds. 

Rectified  fpirit  readily  extra&s  their  virtue,-  and  what  is  pretty 
fingular,  gains  from  them  a  green  tindfure:  the  fpirit,  drawn  off 
by  diffillation  from  the  filtered  liquor,  brings  over  with  it  nothing' 
confiderable  of  the  flavour  of  the  feeds:  the  remaining  extract  taffes. 
ffrongly  and  fmells  lightly  of  the  amomum,  and  proves  a  moderately/ 
warm,  bitterifh,  not  ungrateful  aromatic.. 


AMYGDALA. 

ALMOND:  an  oblong,  flattifh,  white  kernel,  covered  with  ai 
thin  brownifh  fkin:  produced  by  a  tree  which  refembles  the  peacE 
in  its  leaves  and  flowers,  but  differs  in  the  fruit;  the  ffone  being 
covered  with  a  dry  tough  matter,  of  a  difagreeable  taffe;  and  the 
fhell,  though  wrinkled  and  cavernulous,  yet  not  rugged. 

The  almond  tree  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  cultivated  in  great 
plenty  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  now  likewife 
naturalized  to  our  own  climate,  in  which  it  produces  fruit  not 
inferiour  to  that  which  we  receive  from  abroad.  It  flowers  earlier 
in  the  fpring  than  moff  other  trees,  though  the  fruit  does  not  ripen 
till  autumn. 

There  are  two  forts  of  almonds,  one  of  a  foft  fweetifh  taffe,  the 
other  bitter.  The  eye  diffinguifhes  no  difference  betwixt  the  trees- 
v/hich  yield  the  fweet  and  the  bitter  fort,  nor  between  the  kernels 
themfelves.  It  is  faid,  that  the  fame  trees,  which  in  a  wild  ffate 
bore  bitter  almonds,  have,  when  cultivated,  afforded  the  fweet  kind; 
and  that  the  fweet,  from  want  of  culture,  have  degenerated  into 
bitter.  The  almonds  we  receive  from  Barbary,  where  the  tree  is 
indigenous,  are  bitter;  whilff  thofe  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  where 
it  is  cultivated,  are  in  general  fweet. 

Great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of  thefe  kernels,  particularly 
the  fweet  fort;  as  they  are  very  apt  to  become  rancid  in  keeping,. 
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and  to  be  preyed  on  by  an  infed,  which  eats  out  the  internal  part,, 
leaving  the  almond  to  appearance  entire. 

i.  Amygdalae  dulces  Pbarm.  Lond.&  Edinb.  Sweet  almonds. 

Thefe  are,  for  moft  purpofes,  blanched,  or  freed  from  the  outer 
thin  acrid  Ikin,  by  keeping  them  in  hot  water  till  it  is  foftened 
fufficiently  to  be  peeled  off. 

Sweet  almonds,  ufed  in  food,  are  difficult  of  digeftion,  and  afford 
very  little  nouriffimenf,  unlefs  extremely  well  comminuted.  As 
medicines,  they  contribute,  on  account  of  their  foft  unduous  quality, 
to  blunt  acrimonious  humours  in  the  firft  paffages,  and  thus,  fome- 
times,  give  prefent  relief  in  heart-burns  and  other  like  complaints. 

On  expreffion,  they  yield  a  large  quantity,,  near  half  their  own 
weight,  of  oil:  which,  though  it  has  no  particular  taffe  or  flavour, 
is  fomewhat  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  than  oil  olive,  or  moft  of 
the  other  common  expreffed  oils;  and  hence  is  employed  medicinally, 
for  internal  ufes,  im  preference  to  thofe  oils;  for  obtunding  acrid' 
juices,  and  foftening  and  relaxing  the  folids;  in.  tickling  coughs,- 
hoarfenefs,  coftivenels,  nephritic  pains,  &c. 

On  boiling  almonds  in  water,  a  part  of  their  oil  feparates  and 
is  gradually  colleded  on  the  furface:  in  digeftion  with  redified  fpirit, 
no  reparation  was  obferved.  Very  little  of  the  almond  is  diffolved* 
either  by  fpirit  or  by  water;  the  decodions,  made  in  both  menftrua, 
leaving,  on  evaporation,  only  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fomewhat  unduous 
fweetifh  matter. 

On  triturating  the  almond  with  water,  the  oil  unites  with  the 
aqueous  fluid,  by  the  mediation  of  the  mucilaginous  and  farinaceous 
matter  of  the  kernel,  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor:  a  fmall 
quantity  of  powdery  matter  remaining  undiflolved:  almonds,  that 
have  undergone  the  ftrongeft  adion  of  the  prefs,  retain  ftill  fo  much 
of  their  oil,  as  to  communicate  a  milky  hue  to  water. 

Thefe  liquors  participate  of  the  emollient  virtues  of  the  oil,  and 
hence  are  prefcribed  in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  oil  itfelf;  particu¬ 
larly  in  heat  of  urine  and  ftranguries,  whether  arifing  from  a.  fpon- 
taneous  acrimony  of  the  humours,  or  the  operation  of  cantharides  or 
other  irritating  medicines.  They  are  given  alfo  as  diluents  in  acute 
difeafes;  and  in  fome  cafes,  for  fupplying,  in  fome  degree,  the  place 
of  animal  milk,  with  which  they  have  a  great  analogy. 

An  ounce  of  almonds  forms  an  emulfion  of  a  due  confidence  with 
a  quart  of  water;  which  is  to  be  gradually  poured  on,  after  the 
*  almonds 
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almonds  have  been  fird  thoroughly  pounded.  A  little  fugar  or  other 
grateful  materials  are  commonly  added,  the  palatablenefs  of  the 
liquor  being  a  point  of  fome  importance,  as  it  is  in  all  cafes  intended 
to  be  drank  plentifully.  For  mod:  of  the  intentions,  in  which  emul- 
lions  are  generally  given,  gum  arabic  is  an  ufeful  addition :  if  the 
water  is  heated,  to  h alien  the  folution  of  the  gum,  it  mud  dand  till 
grown  cold  before  it  is  poured  on  the  almonds,  otherwife  the  emulfion 
will  be  imperfect. 

The  pure  oil  of  almonds,  expofed  for  a  few  days,  to  a  heat  equal 
to  that  of  the  human  body,  becomes  rancid  and  acrimonious.  Emul- 
lions,  on  tne  other  hand,  on  danding.for  Ibme  hours,  throw  up  a 
white  cream  to  the  fui  face,  and  the  whey-like  liquor  underneath 
grows,  not  lancid,  but  lour,  ffence  lome  alcribe  to  emullions  an 
advantage,  in  inflammatory  didempers,  above  the  pure  oil,  of  not 
being  fubjedt  to  become  acrid  and  irritating  by  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  tending  rather  to  an  anti-inflammatory  date.  Acids,  mixed 
with  emullions,  promote  the  feparation  of  the  oily  and  lerous  parts, 
nearly  after  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  in  animal  milk. 

The  pure  oil,  triturated  with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic, 
forms  a  more  permanent  emulfion;  from  which  the  oil  does  not 
feparate  on  danding  for  fome  days,  though  it  is  dill  fpeedily  dif- 
mgaged  by  acids :  one  part  of  gum,  made  into  a  mucilage  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water,  is  fufficient  for  four  parts  of  the  oil.  The 
white  or  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a  mixture  of  fyrup  with  a  fm  all  quan- 

tlty  volatile  Ipirit,  render  the  oil  alfo  foluble  in  water,  but  lefs 
perfectly. 

Sweet  almonds  are  an  ufeful  intermedium  for  uniting  with  water 
fubftances  which  of  themfelves  are  not  mifcible  with  it?  Camphor, 
and  the  purgative  and  other  refins  whether  native  or  prepared  by  art* 
triturated  with  about  fix  times  their  quantity  of  almonds,  dilfolve 
niong  with  them  in  water  into  a  milky  liquor,  and  are  thus  excellently 
fitted  for  being  taken  in  a  liquid  form.  3 

2.  Amy  gdalj®  amari  Pb.  Lond.  &  Edi?ib.  Bitter  almonds. 

Bitter  almonds  agree  with  the  fweet  in  yielding  a  large  quantity 
of  oil,  and  in  being  mifcible  with  water  into  an  emulfion.  The  oil 
has  no^  perceptible  bitternefs,  and  is  not  in  any  refped  didinguifhable 
from  that  of  the  fweet  almonds:  the  college  allow,  for  medicinal 
me,  the  oil  of  either  fort  to  be  taken  indifferently*.  The  matter 
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remaining  after  the  expreflion  of  the  oil,  retains  all  the  bittemefs,  and 
tafles  much  ftronger  than  the  almond  did  at  firft. 

Great  part  of  the  bitter  matter  diffolves,  by  the  afliflance  of  heat, 
both  in  water  and  in  rectified  fpirit:  and  apart  arifes  alfo  with  both 
menflrua  in  diflillation.  Spirit  feems  to  extract,  and  water  to  elevate, 
the  moft.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  whole  is  diffolved  or  elevated  by 
either,  or  by  the  alternate  application  of  both. 

Bitter  almonds,  and  emulfions  made  from  them,  have  been 
recommended  as  aperients,  refolvents,  diuretics,  and  anthelmintics. 
They  are,  doubtlefs,  of  fome  ufe  in  the  above  intentions,  but  appa¬ 
rently  of  too  dangerous  a  kind.  The  almonds  in  fubflance,  taken? 
freely,  occafion  licknefs  and  vomiting:  to  dogs  and  fome  other 
animals,  they  are  poifonous.  A  fimple  water,  flrongly  impregnated 
with  their  volatile  parts  by  distillation,  has  been  found  alfo  poifonous 
to  brutes ;  and  there  are  inflances  of  cordial  fpirits  flavoured  by  them 
being  poifonous  to  man. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  directly  noxious  matter  of  the  almond 
is  that  in  which  its  bitternefs  and  flavour  refide;  and  that  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  this  matter  is  increafed,  by  its  feparation  from  the  grofs  oil 
and  farinaceous  fubflance,  by  which  it  was  enveloped  and  obtunded 
in  the  kernel  itfelf.  The  kernels  of  other  fruits,  that  have  any  bit- 
ternefs  or  particular  flavour,  appear  to  be  impregnated  with  a  fubflance 
©f  a  fimilar  nature  to  this  poifonous  principle  of  bitter  almonds. 

A  N  A  C  A  R  D  I  U  M. 

ANACARD IZJM :  a  moderately  large  kind  of  nut;  whofe  kernel 
is  covered  by  two  tough  rinds  ;  betwixt  which  is  lodged  a  fungous 
fubflance,  containing  in  its  cells  an  extremely  acrid  matter,  in  a  liquid 
Hate  when  the  nut  is  frefli,  though  often  by  long  keeping  growing 
dry.  It  is  the  produce  of  certain  large  Indian  trees,  of  the  clafs  of 

the  pruniferce  of  Ray. 

»  «• 

i .  An  ac  ardium  Ph .  Par  if.  Anacarduim  orient  ale.  A  n  acar- 

drum  or  Malaca  bean:  externally  of  a  fhining  black  colour,  of  the 
fhape.of  a  heart  flattened,  with  a  very  thick  pedicle  occupying  almofl 
the  whole  bafts.  The  tree,  which  is  found  only  in  the  Eafl  Indies, 
is  called  by  Ray  arbor  indica  fruSlu  conoide  cortice  pulvinato  ?iucleum 
unicum  nullo  bjjkulo  tectum  claudenter 

2.  Acajou, 
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2.  Acajou,  cajous ,  anacardium  occidentals.  Occidental  anacardium 
or  calhew  nut:  externally  of  a  greyifh  or  brownifh  colour,  of  the 
fbape  of  a  kidney,  fomewhat  convex  on  one  fide,  and  depreffed  on 
the  other.  The  tree,  a  native  both  of  the  eaft  and  weft  Indies,  is 
called  by  Ray  pomifera  feu  potius  prunifera  indica ,  nuce  renifortm 
fummo  porno  imiafcente ,  the  Indian  tree  bearing  a  fruit  like  an  apple, 
with  a  kidney-fhaped  nut  growing  on  the  top  of  the  apple;  or  rather 
with  an  apple  growing  between  the  nut  and  its  pedicle,  for  the  nut, 
as  he  obferves,  is  produced  firft.. 

These  nuts  have  been  commended  by  fome  as  poffefling  great  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues,  and  condemned  by  others  as  very  dangerous.  The  kernels 
appear  to  have  no  hurtful  quality:  they  are  eaten  by  the  Indians, 
have  a  pleafant  fweetifh  tafte,  yield  an  infipid  oil  upon  expreflion, 
form  an  emulfion  with  water,  and  are  apparently  of  the  fame  nature 
with  fweet  almonds.  The  acrid  juice  lodged  between  the  rinds  is  a 
ftrong  cauftic,  and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  as  fuch  by  the  Indians,  for 
confuming  fungous  flefti,  and  for  deftroying  the  fenlibility  of 
aching  hollow  teeth.  The  juice  is  recommended  by  fome  againft  tetters, 
freckles,  and  other  cutaneous  deformities;  which  it  removes  only 
by  excoriating  the  part.:  Geoffroy  .cautions  women  to  abftain  from 
this  cofmetic  during  menftruation,  and  relates  that  he  has  feen. 
eryfipelafes  break  out  all  over  the  face  from  applying  it  at  that  period ; 
it  is  not  however  clear,  whether  thefe  effects  depended  fo  much 
on  the  feafon  of  its  application,  as  on  the  time  of  its  being  fuffered  to 
continue  on  the  fkim 

AN  AG  ALLIS. 

AN  AG  ALLIS  Pharm.  Parif  Anagallis  fore  phceniceo  &  ana - 

gallis  cccruleo  fore  C.  B.  Pimpernel:  a  low,  creeping,  juicy 
plant,  refembling  chickweed  ;  from  which  it  differs,  in  the  leaves 
being  fpotted  underneath,  and  having  no  pedicles  ;  in  the  feed  veffel 
not  opening  at  top,  hut  horizontally;  in  the  flowers  being,  not 
white,  but  red  or  blue.  The  red  flowered  pimpernel  is  called  male, 
and  the  blue  female :  they  are  both  annual,  grow  wild  in  cornfields 
and  other  cultivated  grounds,  and  flower  in  July;  the  firft  is  fre¬ 
quent,  the  other  rare. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  pimpernels  have  hardly  any  fmell ;  and 
when  chewed  in  fubftance,  difcover  little  other  than  an  herbaceous 

tafte,. 
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tafte*  They  are  not  however  wholly  deftitute  of  medicinal  powers ; 
for  the  expreffed  juice,  on  being  depurated  by  fettling,  and  then  in- 
fpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract,  afleCts  the  organs  of  tade 
with  a  pungent  faline  aufferity.  It  appears  therefore  that  thefe  herbs 
have  fome  claim  to  the  refolvent  and  detergent  virtues  afcribed  to 
them  by  fome  writers;  though  neither  a  decoCtion  or  tindfure  of 
them,  nor  their  juice  in  its  dilute  date,  and  much  lefs  their  diftilled 
water,  can  exert  thofe  virtues  in  any  confiderable  degree.  Michael! 
and  others,  who  declare  that  by  thefe  preparations  they  have  cured 
multitudes  of  maniacal,  melancholic,  and  epileptic  cafes,  have  pro^ 
bably  been  deceived  by  fuperricial  obfervation,  or  attributed,  to  the 
efficacy  of  medicines,  the  operations  of  unafhfted  nature. 


A  N  C  H  V  S  A. 

AN  C  HUS  A,  Alcanna ,  Pharm .  Edinb.  Anchufa  floribus  pa¬ 
nic  eis  C.  B.  Alkanet:  a  rough  hairy  perennial  plant,  ^with 
unbranched  procumbent  dalks ;  of  the  buglols  kind,  and  differing 
from  the  common  bugloffes  chiefly  in  the  red  colour  of  its  roots.  It 
grows  wild  about  Montpelier  and  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  is 
cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens;  but  the  roots,  produced  in  this 
climate,  are  paler  coloured  than  thofe  which  we  receive  from  abroad. 

The  roots  of  anchufa,  when  in  perfe&ion,  are  externally  of  a 
deep  purplifh  red  colour.  The  red  cortical  part,  feparated  from  the 
whitifh  woody  pith,  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  to  oils,  wax,  and  all 
unCtuous  fubdances,  and  to  rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  To  water,  it 
gives  only  a  dull  brownifh  -hue.  The  fpirituous  tincture,  on  being 
infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract,  changes  its  fine  red  to  a 
dark  brown.  In  thefe  general  properties,  the  deep  and  pale  roots 
agree  with  one  another,  and  differ  from  all  the  reft  of  the  red 
drugs  we  know  of:  it  is  not,  therefore,  probable,  that  the  deep 
colour  of  the  foreign  roots  is  owing,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  to  the 
introduction  of  an  extraneous  tinCture. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  tafte:  extracts 
made  from  it,  by  water,  and  by  fpirit,  are  bitterifh  and  roughifh, 
but  in  too  low  a  degree  to  be  regarded  as  medicines.  Its  chief  ufe  is 
for  colouring  oils,  plafters,  lip-falves,  &c.  which  receive  a  fine  deep 
red  from  one  fortieth  their  weight  of  the  root :  the  confident  unCtuous 
materials  are  for  this  purpofe  to  be  liquefied  in  the  heat  of  a  water 

H  bath. 
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bath,  the  powdered  anchufa  added,  the  mixture  Airred  now  and 

then,  till  lufhcienily  coloured,  and  then  ftrained  through  a  linen 
cloth*.  6~ 

ANDRO  SAC  E. 

ANDRO  SAC  E  five  acetabulum  Pbarm.  Parif  Acetabulum 
mar  mum  minus  Pourn.  Androfaces  matthioli ,  Jive  jungus  pet r ecus 
min  hi  us ,  jive  umbilicus  marinus  j .  j B.  Cotyledon  marina :  A  fub- 

manne  production,  found  on  rocks  and  on  the  fhells  of  fifhes,  about 
the  coafts  of  Montpelier  and  elfewhere;  confifting  of  numerous, 
flender,  fliort,  filaments,  more  or  lefs  bent  or  arched,  of  a  whitifh 
or  grey  colour,  hard  and  brittle,  bearing  each  upon  the  top  a  ftriated 
concave  body  nearly  of  the  figure  of  an  inverted  cone. 

This  fubftance  1  educed  into  powder,  is  ufed  in  France  (as  we  are 
told  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  in  the  laft  edition  of  their  codex  medi- 
c amenta)  lusj  for  deflroying  worms,  and  for  dropfles.  It  does  not 
however  feem  to  have  much  virtue  in  either  of  thefe  intentions;  or 
to  differ  materially  from  the  coralline,  which  has  alfo  been  ufed",  as 
a  vermifuge,  with  little  fuccefs:  like  that  marine  body,  it  is  appa¬ 
rently  of  a  Aony  or  teflaceous  nature,  impregnated  with  a  little 
faline  matter,  which,  when  frefh,  it  difeovers  to  the  tafle.  It  is 
remaiked  of  tne  dried  androfacey  that  on  being  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  it  yields  a  dazzling  brightnefs,  and  this  repeatedly  for 
feveral  times  (a) ;  a  phenomenon  which  I  have  obfer^ed  the  coralline 
alfo  to  exhibit. 


A  N  E  T  H  U  M. 


A  NET  HUM  Pbarm.  Land.  &  Edinb .  Anethum  bortenfe  C.  Be 

Dill:  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  with  very  finely  divided  leaves 
and  yellow  flowers:  producing  pale  yellowifli  oval  feeds,  flatted  on 
one  fide,  marked  with  three  longitudinal  Arias  on  the  other,  and  fur- 
rounded  about  the  edges  with  a  leafy  margin,  It  is  a  native  of  the 
warmer  climates,  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens,  flowers  in  July,  and 

in  September  fheds  its  feeds,  by  which  the  plant  is  plentifully 
propagated.  J 

The  feeds  of  dill  have  a  moderately  warm  pungent  tafle,  and  an 
aromatic  fmell,  but  not  of  the  moft  agreeable  kind:  they  are  given 
as  carminatives,  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  at  a  time,  in  flatulent  colics 


[a)  ACl.  mt.  curio/,  dec.  ii.  ann.  2.  p.  I  zo. 


and 
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and  indigedion  from  a  laxity  of  the  organs  and  vifcidity  of  the  hu¬ 
mours.  The  leaves  are  weaker  and  lefs  grateful  than  the  feeds;  the 
roots  have  nothing  of  their  flavour. 

Water  extracts  very  little  of  the  virtues  of  dill  feeds  by  infuflon  or 
digedion  for  many  hours.  In  boiling,  their  whole  flavour  exhales 
along  with  the  watery  vapour,  and  may  be  collected  by  didillation : 
the  diddled  water,  drawn  off  to  the  quantity  of  a  gallon  from  a  pound 
of  the  feeds*,  is  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  occaiionally  made  the  bafis  of*  Aqua  femi- 
carminative  draughts  and  juleps.  Along  with  the  water  arifes  a 
confiderable  portion  of  effential  oil-f*,  in  tade  moderately  pungent, 
and  duelling  drongly  of  the  dill :  this  is  given  from  one  to  three  or 
four  drops  or  more,  as  a  carminative,  and  in  hiccups.  Pham.  Lond. 

Rectified  fpirit,  digeded  on  dill  feeds,  readily  extracts  both  their  ^  E<iinb' 
fmeil  and  tade:  the  colour  of  the  tin&ure  is  a  bright  yellow:  the 
fpirit,  gently  diddled  off  from  the  filtered  liquor,  brings  over  very 
little  of  its  flavour,  leaving  in  the  extradl  nearly  ad  the  active  parts 
of  the  did.  \ 

ANGELICA . 

ANGELICA:  a  large  umbelliferous  plant;  with  hollow,  jointed 
dalks;  and  indented,  oval,  pointed  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle 
rib  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end,  containing  in  their  veins  a  milky 
juice,  which  on  drying  turns  yellowifh:  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  are 
channelled  on  the  upper  fide,  and  joined  to  the  dalks  by  large 
membranous  bafes  or  fheaths.  The  feeds  are  white  or  pale  coloured, 
fomewhat  oval,  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  and  marked  with  three  lon¬ 
gitudinal  ridges  on  the  other,  furrcunded  about  the  edges  with  a  leafy 
margin.  The  roots  are  long  and  thick,  externally  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  internally  white  and  juicy,  and  when  dry  of  a  fpongy  texture. 

1.  Angelica  silvestris:  Angelica  fyhejlrh  major  C.  B . 

Wild  angelica;  with  all  the  leaves  alike,  except  that  the  odd  one  at 
the  end  is  larger  than  the  red.  This  fpecies  grows  wild,  in  moid 
ground?,  in  feveral  parts  of  England :  it  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in 
July.  "All  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  fimilar  in  quality  to  thole  of  the 
following  ipccies,  but  rather  weaker,  and  hence  the  medicinal  ufe  of 
this  is  now  f  iperfeded  by  the  other. 

« 

2.  Angelic  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Angelica  fativa  C.  B. 

Angelica,  'gw.  den  angelica;  with  the  odd  leaf  at  the  end  of  each  rib, 
and  genet  ail  v  fom  .  die  others  alfo,  cut  into  two  or  three  lobes. 

H  2  '  This 
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This  is  found  by  the  Tides  of  rivulets  in  the  mountains  of  Lapland, 
and  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe  for  medi¬ 
cinal  purpofes  and  for  the  ufe  of  the  confectioners.  Bohemia  and 
Spain  are  fuppofed  to  produce  the  belli  the  college  of  London  directs 
the  roots  brought  from  Spain  only  to  be  kept  in  the  fhops.  Linnaeus, 
however,  allures  us,  that  it  proves  moll  vigorous  on  its  native  northern 
mountains (a).  It  is  naturally  a  biennial  plant;  but  if  the  talks  are 
cut  down  before  they  have  run  to  flower,  the  roots  fend  forth  new 
heads,  and  may  thus  be  continued  for  many  years.  The  roots  are  in 
greatet  perfection  in  the  fecond  fpring :  they  Ihould  be  thoroughly 
dried,  kept  in  a  very  dry  place,  and  frequently  aired,  otherwife  they 
are  apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  to  be  preyed  upon  by  worms. 

The  roots  of  angelica  are  one  of  the  principal  aromatics  of  European 
growth,  though  not  much  regarded  in  the  prefen  t  practice.  They 
have  a  fragrant  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitteridi  pungent  talle,  mixed 
with  a  pleafant  fweetilhnefs,  glowing  upon  the  lips  and  palate  for  a 
long  time  after  they  have  been  chewed.  On  wounding  the  frelh  root 
early  in  the  fpring,  it  yields,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  bark,  an 
unctuous  yellowilh  odorous  juice,  which,  gently  exficcated,  retains 
its  fragrance,  and  proves  an  elegant  aromatic  gummy-relin.  On 
cutting  the  dry  root  longitudinally,  the  refinous  matter,  in  which 
the  virtue  and  flavour  of  the  angelica  refides,  appears  concreted  into 
little  veins  (b).  In  this  frate,  it  is  readily  and  totally  dilfolved  by 
rectified  fpirit,  and  tinges  the  menllruum  of  a  bright  golden  colour: 
on  diddling  off  the  fpirit  from  this  folution,  very  little  of  the  flavour 
of  the  angelica  arifes  with  it,  nearly  all  the  active  matter  of  the  root 
remaining  concentrated  in  the  extract.  Water  gains  alfo  from  this 
root  a  pretty  deep  yellow  colour,  but  extradls  little  of  its  tade  or 
fmell:  in  didillation  with  water,  there  arifes  a  fmall  portion  of  eflen- 
tial  oil,  of  an  highly  pungent  tade,  and  duelling  drongly  of  the 
angelica :  the  remaining  decoction,  thus  diveded  of  the  aromatic 
matter  of  the  root,  is  naufeoufly  fweetifh  and  fubacrid. 

The  other  parts  of  the  plant  have  the  fame  kind  of  tade  and 
flavour  with  the  roots,  but  their  active  principles  are  far  more  perifh- 
able.  The  feeds,  which  come  the  neared  to  the  roots,  can  lcarce  be 
kept  till  the  fpring  after  they  have  been  gathered,  without  the  lols 
of  their  vegetative  power,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  their  medicinal 
virtue  :  the  leaves  lofe  greated  part  of  their  virtue  on  being  barely 

dried.. 


(«)  Suenjka  < vetenjk .  acaci.  handl.  1 754. 

(/  )  Grew,  idea  of  philofopbtc.  b'tjt.  of  plant!,  $  4  i. 
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dried.  For  fome  purpofes,  however,  they  are  well  adapted:  the 
frelh  leaves,  as  well  as  the  feeds,  on  being  diddled  with  water,  give 
over  to  the  liquor  the  whole  of  their  aromatic  matter,  which  in  this 
form  proves  Sufficiently  durable :  fome  of  the  officinal  diddled  waters 
are  flavoured  with  thefe  materials,  and  the  committee  of  the  London 
college  report,  that  after  trial  of  fundry  others,  for  removing  the 
difagreeable  flavour  which  the  addition  of  vinegar  communicates  to 
fpirituous  waters,  angelica  was  found  to  anfwer  this  end  the  mod 
effectually.  The  virtue  of  the  feeds,  like  that  of  the  roots,  is  ex¬ 
tracted  very  imperfectly  by  water,  and  completely  by  Spirit;  and 
though  it  rifes  totally  in  diftillation  with  water,  is  left  by  fpirit, 
almoft  entire,  in  the  infpiffated  extraCt :  the  fpirituous  tinCture  is  of 
a  bright  draw  colour,  the  watery  infuflon  of  a  dark  brown. 

The  ftalks,  candied  with  fugar,  make  an  agreeable  fweetmeat. 


A  N  I  M  E. 

'  I 

ANIME  Pbarm.  Edlnb.  Rejina  c our b aril.  Anime:.  a  trans¬ 

parent  amber  coloured  refin,  exuding  from  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree 
growing  in  Brazil  and  New  Spain.  A  finer  fort  is  faid  to  be  Sometimes 
brought  from  the  eadern  countries;  but  in  the  ffiops,  only  the 
American  is  met  with,  of  different  degrees  of  purity:  the  fmall  tears 
are  generally  the  pured;  the  larger  maffes  being  often  full  of  earth, 
agreeably  to  Pifo’s  account,  that  the  liquid  juice,  running  down  from 
the  tree,  Sinks  into  the  ground,  and  is  thence  afterwards  dug  up. 

Anime  has  a  light  pleafant  Smell,  and  little  or  no  tade.  It  is 
readily  friable  between  the  teeth,  but  on  long  chewing  Softens  and 
dicks  together.  Laid  on  a  red  hot  iron,  it  immediately  melts, 
catches  flame,  and  burns  quickly  away,  with  a  fragrant  Smell,  leaving 
only  a  fmall  quantity  of  \vhitifh  afhes.  It  gives  out  little  or  nothing 
to  aqueous  liquors,  but  diffolves  entirely  in  rectified  fpirit :  the  Solution 
is  of  a  yellow  colour,  Smells  agreeably  of  the  anime,  and  has  a  warm 
pungent  bitterifh  tade.  The  fragrance  of  this  refin  arifes  totally  in 
didillation  with  water,  and  in  part  with  Spirit:  on  diddling  with 
water  a  large  quantity  of  anime,  a  imall  portion  of  eifential  oil 
is  obtained. 

The  Brazilians  are- faid  to  employ  anime  in  fumigations  for  pains 
and  aches  proceeding  from  cold;  and  in  liniments  or  pladers  for 
paralytic  complaints,  bruifes,  *  With  us,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 

made  ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  purpofe. 
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*01.  eflentiale 
fern,  anifi 
Ph.  Loud.  £5* 
Edittb. 
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AN  I  SUM  Pharm .  Land.  &  Edinb .  Apium  anifum  didlum  femme 

juaveolente  Tourn.  Anise:  a  fmall  annual  umbelliferous  herb; 
producing  roundifli  Ariated  feeds,  flatted  on  one  fide  and  pointed  at 
one  end,  of  a  pale  colour  inclining  to  green.  The  upper  leaves  are 

divided  into  fine  fegments;  the  lower  entire,  roundifh,  and  ferrated 
about  the  edges. 

This  plant,  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  places 
of  the  eait,  is  cultivated,  for  medicinal  and  culinary  ufes,  in  the 
f  ou  them  parts,  of  Europe:  it  is  raifed  alfo  in  fome  of  our  gardens, 
but  feldom  brings  its  feeds  to  perfection  in  this  climate.  The  feeds 
bi ought  fiom  Spain,  which  are  diAinguijhed  from  thofe  of  other 
countries  by  being  fomewhat  fmaller,  are  accounted  the  bell. 

Anileeds  have  an  aromatic  fmeli,  and  a  pleafant  warm  tafle  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  degree  of  fweetnefs.  They  are  of  common  ufe,  as 
a  warm  caiminative,  in  flatulent  colics,  in  the  gripes  to  which 
young  children  are  fubjeCt,  in  flatulent  pains  and  obltruCtions  of  the 
breafl,  in  weaknefs  of  the  Aomach  and  indigeflion,  in  diarrhoeas,  and 
for  Arengthening  the  tone  of  the  vilcera  and  inteflines  in  general : 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  in  thefe  intentions  the  moll  effectual  of  the 
warm  feeds.  .They  are  fometimes  taken  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to 
a  diam;  and  in  fbme  places  entire,  candied  with  fu^ar. 

-They  totally  give  out  their  virtue  to  rectified  "Ypirit,  the  feeds, 
after,  the  aChon  of  this,  menftruum,  proving  inodorous  and  infipid: 
the  tinCture  ,is  of  a  bright  lemon  colour,  and  tafies  very  agreeably 
The /pint,  diftilled  off  from  the  filtered  tinCture,  has  a  light  tafte  of 
the  feeds,  but  leaves  far  the  greateA  part  of  their  virtue  behind  in  the 
extract,  which  proves  a  very  pleafant,  fweetifh,  moderately  warm, 
and  not  very  pungent  aromatic.  In  all  thefe  preparations,  the  fmeli 

of  the  anifeeds,  to  fbme  perfons  offenfive,  is  in  great  meafure  covered 
by  the  fpirit. 

Infufed  in  water,  they  impart  a  little  of  their  fmeli,  but  fcarcely 
any  taAe:  in  diAillation  they  give  over  the  whole  of  their  flavour  the 
remaining.  decoCtion  having  nothing  of  the  peculiar  fcent  or ’taAe 
of  the  anifeeds.  Along  with  the  water  arifes  an  eflentia!  oil*,  to 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  more  from  three  pounds.  This  oil’  in 
colour  yellowifli,  congeals,  even  when  the  air  is  not  fenfibly  cold 
into  a  butyraceous  white  concrete.  Its  fmeli,  which  exactly  refembles 

that 
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that  of  the  anifeeds,  is  extremely  durable  and  diffufive;  its  tafle 
milder  and  lefs  pungent  than  that  of  almofl  any  other  diffilled  vege¬ 
table  oil :  twenty  drops  may  be  taken  for  a  dofe,  though  common 
pradlice  rarely  goes  beyond  half  that  number:  Jt  is  recommended 
chiefly  in  diforders  of  the  breafl,  and  faid  to  be  lefs  effectual  in 
flatulencies  and  colics,  than  the  feeds  in  fubftance.  Geoffroy  obferves, 
that  milk,  drawn  from  the  breafl  foon  after  the  oil  has  been  taken,  is 
found  impregnated  with  its  fmell. 

Thefe  feeds  yield  an  oil  likewife  upon  expreflion,  of  a  greenifh 
colour,  in  tafle  very  grateful,  and  flrongly  impregnated  with  the 
flavour  of  the  feeds :  flxteen  ounces,  lightly  moiflened  by  expofure 
to  the  fleam  of  boiling  water,  are  faid  to  afford  one  ounce.  This  oil 
is  compofed  of  a  grofs,  infipid,  inodorous  one,  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  common  exprefled  oils;  and  of  a  part  of  the  eflential  oil 
of  the  feed,  on  which  its  flavour  depends.  On  digefling  the  com¬ 
pound  in  redlified  fpirit,  the  odorous  oil  is  extracted,  in  diflillation 
with  water  it  is  elevated,  fo  as  to  leave  the  other  by  itfelf  inodorous 
and  infipid.  The  grofs  oil  appears  to  refide  in  the  kernel  of  the 
feed,  the  eflential  in  the  cortical  part. 

Among  the  aromatics,  of  fimilar  intention,  that  have  been  tried  in 
compofition  with  anifeeds,  thofe  of  angelica  feem  the  bell  adapted 
to  improve  their  flavour.  A  fpirituous  water  prepared  from  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  the  two  (by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  *  Aqua  fem 
from  half  a  pound  of  each  of  the  feeds'*)  is  commonly  kept  in  the  ani'fi  compo. 
fhops,  and  proves  an  elegant  carminative  cordial.  fita  Ph-  Lo'id- 


AN  ISUM  ST  EL  LATUM. 

ANISU M  S T'E LLATU M,  feu  Jinenfe  C5*  philipp enfe,  &  femen 
badian  P 'harm.  Parif  Foeniculum  Jinenfe .  Cardamomum  Jiberyenfe . 

Zmgi.  Indian  or  stellated  anise:  a  fruit  or  feed  vefleij 
conlifling  of  rufly  brown  coloured  hard  wrinkled  capfules,  half  an 
inch  or  more  in  length,  joined  together  by  the  bafes,  to  the  number 
of  fix  or  more,  in  the  form  of  a  flarj  each  of  which  includes  one 
feed  or  kernel,  externally  glofly  and  of  the  colour  of  linfeed,  internally 
white.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  fmall  tree,  growing  in  Tartary,  China, 
and  the  Philippine  iflands,  called  by  Plukenet  euonymo  affinis  philip- 
pinarum  , inf  alarum,  anifum  fpirans ,  nuculas  in  capfulis  Jlellij or  miter 
congejlis  proferens . 


The 
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The  capli lie's  or  huiks  of  the  flellated  anile  have  a  fragrant  fmell, 
and  a  fiveetifh  glowing,  not  Aery.,  aromatic  talle,  reiembiing  thole 
of  the  common  anifeeds,  or  gather  of  a  mixture  of  anifeeds  and  iennel- 
feeds,  but  Stronger,  and  more  agreeable.  The  feeds  are  faid  by 
feme  to  have  neither  talle  nor  fmell:  of  fmell  they  have  very  little; 
but  in  chewing  they  fill  the  jnouth  with  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavour,  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  of  the  hulks,  but  weaker,  and 
accompanied  with  a  greater  fweetnefs. 

The  feeds  afford,  in  distillation  with  water,  the  largelt  quantity  of 
eflential  oil;  and  the  hulks,  on  being  treated  with  Spirit,  yield  the 
moil  acrid  rdinous  extract  [a).  The  oil  is  more  limpid,  and  fubtile, 
as  well  as  more  fragrant,  than  that  of  the  common  aniieeds(^);  and 
the  lpirituous  extract  much  warmer  and  more  pungent.  Infufions 
of  the  hulks  in  water,  divelled  of  their  more  volatile  parts  by  eva¬ 
poration,  leave  an  extract  llightly  aromatic,  amounting  to  twice  the 
quantity  of  that  obtained  by  fpirit,  or  half  the  quantity  of  the  huiks 
themlelves  (a). 

Thefe  feeds  are  employed  in  the  eallern  countries,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  Europe,  in  preference  to  the  common  anifeeds,  to  which  they 
appear,  from  their  fenlible  qualities,  to  be  fuperiour.  They  have 
not  as  yet  been  received  in  practice  among  us,  and  are  very  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Shops. 


A  N  T  H  0  R  A. 

A  N'T  HO  RA  Pharm .  Par  if.  Ant  it  bora.  Aconitum  falutif ermn 

five  ant  bora  C.  B.  Yellow  helmet  flower,  counterpoison 

monkshood,  wholesome  wolfsbane:  a  plant  with  divided 
leaves,  and  naked  flowers  confilting  of  five  petals,  the  uppermofl  of 
which  is  Shaped  like  a  hood:  each  flower  is  followed  by  three  or 
more  pods,  containing  wrinkled  angular  feeds.  It  is  dillinguilhed 
from  the  other  aconites  or  wolfsbanes,  by  the  leaves  not  being  glofly, 
by  their  being  cut  quite  down  to  the  pedicle,  and  by  the  fegments 
being  very  narrow  and  of  nearly  the  lame  width  from  end  to  end. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyreneans,  from  whence 
the  dried  roots  are  lometimes  brought  to  us.  They  are  generally  of 
an  irregular  roundifh  fhape,  lometimes  a  little  oblong,  of  a  brown 
colour  on  the  outfide  and  white  within,  hard  to  break  but  not  tough. 

The 


(a)  Cartheufer,  fundament  cun.  m,  ii.327. 


(i)  Geoffroy,  m.  m .  ii.  470. 
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The  root  of  anthora  has  a  faint  fmell,  and  an  acrid  bitter  tafte, 
conftri-nging  the  fauces  and  gullet,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  naufe- 
ous  fweetilhnefs.  Its  medical  qualities  are  doubtful:  fome  (a)  look 
upon  it  as  a  fife  anthelmintic,  an  ufeful  alexipharmac  in  malignant 
fevers,  and  even  as  an  antidote  to  the  poifonous  aconites,  particularly 
the  fpecies  called  thoray  from  its  fuppofed  efficacy  againil  which  it  is 
faid  to  have  received  its  name:  others  (b)  afcribe  to  it  virulent  qua¬ 
lities,  and  relate  inftances  of  its  occafioning  vomiting,  purging,  great 
diforders  of  the  flomach,  heat,  third:,  and  anxiety.  A  competency 
of  experiments,  to  fully  determine  this  point,  is  as  yet  wanting : 
poffibly  this  root,  like  many  others,  may  be  poffefied  of  noxious 
qualities  when  freffi,  which  are  in  great  meafure  diffipated  by  drying 
or  long  keeping.  But  as  all  the  falutary  effects,  that  can  be 
rationally  expected  from  this  drug,  are  obtainable  from  medicines  of 
known  innocence  ,  common  practice  has  never  received  the  anthora, 
and  the  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  now  expunged 
it  from  their  catalogues  of  officinals. 

ANTIMONIVM. 

ANTIMO NIUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Antimonium,  ftibiumy  Pbann. 
Edinb .  Antimony:  a  ponderous  brittle  mineral,  compofed  of 

long  ffiining  ftreaks  like  needles,  intermingled  with  a  dark  leaden 
coloured  fubftance;  of  no  manifeft  tafte  or  fmell.  It  is  ufually 
brought  into  the  ffiops  in  the  form  of  conical  loaves. 

There  are  feveral  mines  of  antimony  in  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
France,  and  fome  likewife  in  England.  It  is  fometimes  found 
tolerably  pure,  but  more  commonly  blended  with  a  hard  Hone  or  fpar, 
from  which  the  antimony  is  feparated  by  eliquation.  The  mineral 
being  broken  in  pieces,  put  into  earthen  pots  whofe  bottoms  are  per¬ 
forated  with  finall  holes,  and  a  moderate  fire  applied  round  the 
veflels,  the  antimony  melts  out,  and  is  received  in  conical  moulds 
placed  underneath.  In  thefe,  the  lighter  and  more  drofiy  matter 
riles  to  the  furface,  while  the  purer  and  more  ponderous  fubfides  to 
the  bottom :  hence  the  upper  broad  part  of  the  loaves  is  coniiderably 
lefs  pure  than  the.  lower.  The  antimony,  thus  purified,  is  called 
crude,  in  diftin&ion  from  its  chemical  preparations. 

I  In 

(a)  Gefner,  epift.  p.  66  142.  Geoffroy,  mat.  med .  ii.  1 1. 

\b)  J.  Bauhin.  bid.  plant,  p.  94..  L'Obel,  ad<v  p,  301.  Hoffmann,  de  medicament,  in/etur.  4-  30.. 
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In  Tome  places,  the  native  mineral  has  been  employed  without 
purification.  The  mafles  which  have  fuffered  fufion  may  be  readily 
diflingui llied,  by  the  form  which  they  receive  from  that  operation; 
by  their  being  free  from  any  vifible  fiony  matter,  pieces  of  which 
are  generally  found  adhering  to  the  unwrought  ore;  and  by  their 
Arise  being  larger.  The  Englifh  antimony  appears  to  be,  of  all  the 
forts,  the  moft  unfit  for  medicinal  ufe  in  its  native  Rate,  as  having 
fometimes  an  admixture  of  particles  of  lead  ore,  of  which  I 
have  feen  fpecimens:  by  fufion,  it  is  purified  from  the  lead  as  well 
as  from  the  fiony  matter,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  remaining 
unmelted. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  collyria  againfl  in¬ 
flammations  of  the  eyes,  and  for  Raining  the  eye-brows  black.  Its 
internal  ufe  does  not  feem  to  have  been  eAablifhed  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  then  it  was  by  many  looked 
upon  as  poifonous.  Experience  has  now  fully  evinced,  that  in  its  crude 
Rate,  or  when  duly  prepared,  it  is  a  medicine  of  fufficient  fafety,  and 
of  great  efiicacy  in  fundry  obRinate  diforders;  and  that  though  fome 
of  its  preparations  are  moR  violently  cathartic  and  emetic,  yet  even 
thefe,  by  a  flight  alteration  or  addition,  lofe  their  virulence  and 
become  mild. 

Antimonial  medicines  are  principally  made  ufe  of,  as  alterants, 
deobRruents,  or'  gentle  evacuants;  in  cutaneous  foulnefles  not  fcor- 
butic;  in  rheumatic  pains  and  contractions  of  the  limbs  (0);  in 
leucophlegmatic,  cachectic,  and  catarrhous  diforders;  in  intermittent 
fevers  from  obAruCtions  of  the  vifcera,  as  obRinate  quartans;  and 
fometimes  for  promoting  expectoration  in  variolous,  peripneumonic 
and  aAhmatic  cafes :  they  generally  have  better  efleCts  in  cold  ferous 
habits,  than  in  hot  bilious  difpofitions.  The  more  aCtive  prepa¬ 
rations  are  employed  as  emetics  in  apopleCtic  and  maniacal  diforders. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  even  the  ArongeA  antimonials  (the  cauflic 
folutions  in  mineral  acids  excepted)  are  given  to  horfes  in  lame 
quantity,  fome  ounces  a  day,  without  any  ill  effeCt:  in  thefe  animals, 
crude  antimony  and  its  preparations  feem  to  operate  alike,  by  pro¬ 
moting  perfpiration. 

The  virulent  effeCls,  which  antimony  produces  in  certain  cir- 
cumAances,  have  been  afcribed  by  many  to  its  participating  of  an 

arfenical 

(a)  Two  remarkable  cafes  of  the  efficacy  of  antimony  in  pains  and  in  inveterate  contractions 

of  the  limbs,  are  related  by  Kunckel  in  his  laburatorium  thymic  urn,  3  theilt  32  ca$ii. 
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arfenical  fubftance  (a).  But  the  chemical  properties  of  antimony, 
alledged  in  proof  of  this  fuppofition  are  by  no  means  chara&eriftic  of 
that  poifonous  mineral;  and  its  operation  in  the  human  body  is  ex¬ 
tremely  different.  The  moft  violent  antimonials  are  rendered  inactive 
by  means  which  do  not  leffen  the  deleterious  quality  of  arfenic; 
the  inadlive  are  rendered  violent,  by  operations  in  which  arfenic 
would  be  diflipated ;  and  fome  aft  with  violence  in  far  lefs  doles 
than  pure  arfenic  itfelf. 

Crude  Antimony  is  properly  an  ore,  or  a  combination  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  metal  with  common  fulphur.  The  metallic  part,  like  that 
of  other  fulphureous  ores,  is  feparated  in  its  proper  form,  by  roafting 
the  powdered  mineral  over  a  gentle  fire  till  the  fulphureous  fumes 
ceafe,  and  then  melting  the  remaining  grey  calx  with  inflammable 
fluxes*.  The  flux  commonly  ufed  for  thefe  purpofes  by  the  chemifts,  *  Regulus 
called  from  its  colour  black  flux ,  is  compofed  of  two  parts  of  crude  anumoaii. 
tartar  and  one  of  nitre,  ground  together,  let  on  fire,  and  burnt  in  a 
covered  veffel  to  a  blackifh  alkaline  coal  ....The  fulphur  alfo  may  be 
obtained  in  its  pure  ftate,  by  digefiing  the  powdered  mineral  in 
aqua  regis,  which  difiolves  the  metallic  part,  leaving  the  fulphur  in 
form  of  a  greenifh  yellow  fubflance  :  this,  purified  by  fublimation'f',  f  Sulphur  an. 
appears  on  ail  trials  the  fame  with  pure  common  brimftone.  The  ve- 
proportion.s  of  fulphur  and  metal  vary  in  different  antimonies;  fome™111' 
forts  feem  to  hold  about  two  parts  of  metal  to  one  of  fulphur,  and 
others  nearly  equal  parts  of  each. 

The  pure  metal,  called  rcgulus  of  antimony,  is  of  a  bright  white 
colour,  a  plated  or  leafy  texture,  very  brittle,  nearly  feven  times 
fpecifically  heavier  than  water.  It  melts  in  a  low  white  heat,  and 
if  continued  in  fufion,  in  an  open  veffel,  gradually  exhales  in  thick 
whitifh  fumes,  which  eondenfe,  on  the  bodies  adjacent,  into  white 
flowers.  Melted  with  common  brimftone,  it  becomes  fimilar,  both 
in  appearance  and  quality,  to  crude  antimony.  Crude  antimony, 
like  moft  other  fulphureous  ores,  is  eafier  of  fufion  than  its  pure 
metal:  it  melts  before  it  grows  red  hot,  though  not  before  the 
veffel  is  confiderably  fo. 

It  is  in  this  metallic  part  of  antimony,  that  its  proper  medicinal 
powers  refide.  The  pure  metal  is  a  medicine  of  extreme  aftivity: 
a  quantity  too  minute  to  be  fenlible  on  the  tendered:  balance,  is  capable 

I  2  of 

(a)  Neumann,  chym.  med.  dogmat.  experimental .  ii,  339.  Hoffmann,  metallurg.  inorb f  §  21  • 

Stahl,  menf.  Decemb ,  cap.  3.  opufc,  p.  486,  491. 
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of  producing  violent  effe&s  if  given  diflolved  or  in  a  foluble  Rate- 
Vegetable  acids  take  up  fo  little  of  it,  that  the  metal,  after  a  number 
of  infufions,  feems  to  have  loft  nothing  of  its  weight:  thefe  tin<Rures>, 
neverthelefs,  prove,  in  moderate  dofes,  ftrongly  emetic  or  cathartic  j 
and  in  very  fmall  ones,  for  the  molt  part  diaphoretic.  It  has  been 
caft  into  the  form  of  pills,  which  adted  as  violent  cathartics,  without 
buffering  any  fenfible  diminution  of  weight  in  their  paffage  through 
the  body,  and  this  repeatedly  for  a  great  number  of  times. 

The  activity  of  this  metal  is  abated  by  calcination,  or  by  the  ex- 
pul  lion  of  the  inflammable  principle,  which  makes  a  conRituent  pait 
of  this  as  of  other  metallic  bodies:  when  thoroughly  calcined,  it 
appears  entirely  inert.  Thus,  if  ground  with  twice  or  thrice  its 
weight  of  nitre,  and  thrown  by  little  and  little  into  a  red  hot  crucible, 
it  Rightly  deflagrates,  and  being  now  freed  from  the  faline  matter 
by  ablution  with  water,  is  found  changed  into  a  perfedt  white  calx*, 
which,  though  taken  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two,  is  faid  to  have  no 
fenfible  operation.  In  this  deflagration,  a  part  of  the  nitre  is  alka¬ 
lized,  and  a  portion  of  the  calx  difl'olves  in  the  water  along  with  the 
alkali,  as  generally  happens  in  the  calcination  of  other  metallic 
bodies  with  nitre:  acids,  added  to  this  folution,  precipitate  the  dif¬ 
folved  calx  in  form  of  a  fubtile  white  powder  ■f,  which  is  equally 
inactive  with  the  undiflblved  part.  Thefe  perfect  calces,  of  them- 
felves  fixt  and  unfufible  in  the  fire,  melt  with  faline  additions,  as  fixt 
alkaline  fait  and  borax,  into  a  pale  yellowifh  glafs,  inert  (a)  as  the 
calces  at  firR. 

The  precife  gradations  of  activity,  between  the  virulence  of  the 
metal  in  its  perfect  metallic  Rate,  and  its  indolence  in  that  of  a  per¬ 
fect  calx,  are  not  well  known 3  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  it 
continues  extremely  adtive  till  the  calcination  is  almoR  complete. 
When  crude  antimony  is  roaRed  over  a  gentle  fire,  till  the  ceflation 
of  the  fumes  fhewsthe  fifiphur  to  be  difiipated,  the  metal  remains 
in  form  of  a  greyifh-white  powder,  fo,  far  calcined,  that  on  being 
urged  with  a  Rrong  fire,,  it  melts  into  a  dark  yellowifli  red  glafs 
no  part  of  it  refuming  its  metallic  form.  Neverthelefs,.  both  the 
calx  and  the  glafs  are  very  virulent  emetics;  diflering,  however,  from 
the  metal  itlelf,  in  this,  that  their  adtive  parts  are  foon  exhauRed 
by  repeated  infufion  in  vegetable  acids  (/;),  whereas  the  metal,  fo 

far 

(a)  Malouin,  chimie  midicinah ,  part.  iv.  chap,  5 O'. 

{£)  Boerhaave,  eltrn.  chcm.  proce/i.  .2 to. 
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far  as  the  experiment  has  been  carried,  feemed  to  lofe  nothing  of  its 
power. 

The  a&ivity  of  the  metal  is  retrained  likewife  by  the  combination 
cf  iulphur  with  it.  Crude  antimony,  a  natural  mixture  of  it  with 
fulphur,  is  altogether  mild;  dofes  of  half  a  dram,  or  a  dram,  for  the 
mod:  part  only  gently  loofening  the  belly,  or  promoting  infenfible 
perfpiration:  the  greater  degree  of  tenuity  the  powdered  mineral  is 
reduced  to,  the  more  confiderable,  generally,  are  its  effects,  and  the 
cafe  appears  to  be  the  fame  in  regard  to  all  the  antimonials  that  are 
not  totally  diffoluble  in  the  animal  fluids. 

If  a  part  of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  be  feparated,  by  fuch 
operations  as  do  not  calcine  the  metal,  the  remaining  mafs  proves, 
proportionably  more  adtive.  Hence,  as  different  forts  of  crude  anti¬ 
mony,  and  different  parts  of  one  and  the  fame  mafs,  hold  manifeflly 
different  proportions  of  fulphur,  it  is  probable  that  they  vary  in  degree 
of  activity. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  feparated  by  deflagration  with  nitre: 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  nitre,  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  of  the 
iulphur  is  confumed,  and  the  more  does  the  metal,  thus  divefted  of 
its  corrector  exert  its  virulence.  An  increafe  of  the  nitre,  beyond  the 
quantity  which  is  fufficient  to  feparate  the  fulphur,  renders  the  pro¬ 
ducts,  contrariwife,  milder  and  milder;  by  more  and  more  cal¬ 
cining,  or  deffroying  the  powers  of,  the  metal  itfelf- 

Thus,  antimony  deflagrated  with  one  eighth  its  weight  of  nitre  *, 
is  faid  to  aft  chiefly,  in  dofes  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  as  an 
alterative  or  diaphoretic:  with  one  Jixth  its  weight,  it  vomits  and 
purges,  for  the  mod:  part  very  mildly,  in  dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains : 
with  half  its  weight  f,  it  vomits  ftrongly,  in  the  quantity  of  from  one 
to  five  or  fix  grains;  and  with  equal  its  own  weight  J,  it  proves,  in 
the  fame  dofes,  a  mod:  violent  emetic,  operating  as  it  were  inex- 
hauftibly,  till  its  whole  fubftance  is  expelled.  All  thefe  preparations 
are  of  a  dark  red  or  yellowifh  red  colour,  and  hence  perhaps  their 
name  of  crocus  or  faffron.  The  three  firft  are  taken  from  the  fire 
affoon  as  the  deflagration  ceafes:  the  lad:,  which  is  the  officinal 
crocus,  is  kept  for  fome  time  in  fufion,  during  which  a  whitifh  faline 
fcoria  rifes  to  the  furface,  which  is  feparated  when  the  mafs  grows 

cold.  # 

The  lad:  of  the  above  proportions  of  nitre,  to  wit  equal  the  weight 
of  the  antimony,  feems  to  be  nearly  that  by  which  all  the  fulphur  is 

deftroyed. 


6l 


*  Crocus  an- 
timonii  medi* 
cinalis. 


f  Crocus  an- 
timonii  mitior 
committ.  of 
l.ond.  col. 

t  Crocus  anti- 
monii  Pharm. 
Lond.  &  Edifi, 
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vu/go :  Hepar 
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defiroyed,  and  the  metallic  part  left  bare.  If  the  nitre  be  increafed 
to  twice  the  weight  of  the  antimony,  the  metal  itfelf  is  fo  far  cal- 
*  Fmetic’m  c*ned  by  as  t0  appear,  after  the  deflagration,  white;  and  if  now 
mite  antimon.  ^ed  h*om  the  faline  matter  by  ablution  with  water,  proves  fo  mild*'. 
Bo  rbaa  ve.  as  to  occafion  only  fome  light  naufea  and  gentle  vomiting,  with  a 
large  difcharge  of  faliva  and  thick  urine.  If  the  antimony  be  treated 
.j.  Calx  p.nti-  m  fame  manner  with  thrice  its  weight  of  the  fait f,  it  becomes  a 
in o n i i  Pbarm.  perfect  indolent  calx,  the  fame  with  that  obtained  by  calcining  the 
LoniU  , An;i-  pure  metal  with  nitre. 

man.  diapao-  A  T  *  .  ,  ~  ^  i 

retiium  <vulgo.  In  this  deflagration,  a  part  of  the  nitre  is  changed  by  the  fulphur 
into  a  neutral  ialt  flmilar  to  that  prepared  from  pure  fulphur  and  nitre 
deflagrated  together,  that  is,  to  the  nitrum  vitriolatum:  this  fait  may 
be  recovered  from  the  water  in  which  the  calx  is  waflied,  by  filtra- 
|  Nitrum  fti  tion,  evaporation,  and  cryftallization  A  part  of  the  nitre  be- 
eS  PLo.  C0mes  bkewife  an  alkaline  fait,  which,  as  formerly  obferved,  renders 
civnutn  mine  a  part,  of  the  metallic  calx  diffoluble:  the  cryftallized  fait  is  found 
rai Brand,  to  retain  a  little  of  this  calx,  but  cannot  be  expected  to  receive  from 
thence  any  particular  virtues. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  feparated  alfo  by  fufion  with  flxt  alka¬ 
line  falts,  which  abforb  it  and  form  with  it  a  lcoria  on  the  furface. 


On  melting  five  parts  of  antimony,  with  one  of  fait  of  tartar,  and 
four  of  lea  fait,  (which  lafl:  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  life  in  the 
§  Regulus  an  piocels);  a  ponderous  dark  reddifh  mafs  is  obtained  which,  lepa- 

iiSis  p™C;di"  l  ated  from  the  lcoria>  is  founcl  to  be  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  crocus 
Fehri-  PrePared  with  one  eighth  of  nitre;  about  as  much  of  the  fulphur 
fugum  craa-  being  here  abforbed  and  fcorified,  as  is  there  burnt  off.  This  prepa- 
nnPb.  Brand  ration  [s  greatly  celebrated  by  Hoffmann  and  others,  in  fundry  ob- 
flinate  chronical  diforders,  and  effeemed  one  of  the  bef!  antimonials 
that  can  be  given  with  lafety  as  alterants:  it  operates  chiefly  as  a 
diaphoretic,  and  fbmetimes,  though  rarely,  by  ffool  or  vomit;  the 
dole  is  from  three  or  four  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

If  eight  parts  of  antimony,  fix  of  tartar,  and  three  of  nitre,  be 
mixed  together,  deflagrated,  and  brought  into  fufion,  the  alkaline 
fait,  refill  ting  from  the  nitre  and  tartar,  will  abforb  the  whole  of 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony,  and  the  metallic  part  will  fall  pure  to 
the  bottom.  Only  a  fmall  quantity,  however,  of  the  metal  feparates 
in  this  procefs;  for  affoon  as  the  alkali  and  fulphur  are  combined 
together,  this  compound  begins  to  diffolve  and  fcorify  the  metal, 
and  fcorifies  more  and  more  of  it  in  proportion  to  the  continuance  of 

the 
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the  fire :  if  the  pure  metal  be  melted  with  a  compofition  of  fulphur 
and  alkali,  it  is  in  like  manner  changed  into  a  fcoria. 

Thefe  alkaline  fcori$  diiTolve  in  boiling  water;  and  on  adding 
acius,  as  Ipiiit.  of  fait,  to  the  filtered  folution,  the  fulphur  and 
metal  aie  pecipitated  together,  in  form  of  a  reddifh  Or  reddilh-yellow 
powder  || .  -  A  like  folution  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  crude  anti- 

mony  in  alkaline  ley  ^  ^  which,  like  the  alkaline  falts  brought  into  timonii  pne" 
imion  by  hie,  firfl  dilfolves  the  fulphur,  and,  by  the  mediation  of  e'Pi£aUim 
this,  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  metal:  the  college  of  Edin-  W 
urgh  directs  tv/o  pounds  of  powdered  antimony  to  be  boiled  in 
two  quarts  of  foap  leys  diluted  with  three  pints  of  water,  (the  matter 
keP*  Hhiing  with  an  iron  Ipatula,  and  frefh  water  occasionally 
a  ded  to  fupply  that  which  evaporates)  for  three  hours;  and  the 
precipitation  to  be  made  by  dropping  diluted  fpirit  of  nitre  into  the 
trained  liquor  whilfl  hot*:  if  the  folution  is  fuffered  to  cool,  a  *  SulPh.  £U- 
pontaneous  precipitation  happens -f*.  —  It  is  probable,  that  when  rat*  antim, 
t  e  o  ution  is  thus  procured  by  boiling  in  ley,  the  precipitate  will  1  b'  ^urib' 
e  o  more  uniform  ftrength,  or  vary  lefs  in  the  quantity  of  metal,  t  Kermes  mi- 
than  when  the  antimony  and  alkaline  fait  have  been  melted  together;  neral 
and  that  the  precipitate,  thrown  down  by  acids,  will  be  lefs  variable 
than  that  which  is  permitted  to  feparate  fpontaneoufly.  In  either 
cale,  however,  the^  powder,  which  falls  firft,  proves  darker  coloured, 
contains  moi re  of  the  metal,  and  operates  with  more  force,  than  that 
\\  !eh  fubfides  afterwards.  The  tiling  of  the  nitrous,  marine,  or 
vegetab  e  acias,  for  the  precipitation,  is  indifferent  to  the  medicine; 
but  the  vitno he  might  occafion  a  variation  ;  the  neutral  fait,  refulting 
horn  the  coalition  of  this  acid  with  the  alkali,  being  lefs  foluble  in 
waten,  and.  not  eafily  feparable  from  the  precipitate  by  ablution.— 
e~e  precipitates,  walked  from  as  much  of  the  adhering  faline 
mattei  as  hot  water  will  dilfolve,  prove  gently  emetic,  in  dofes  of 

ve  01 .  1X  gla]ns>  when  taken  on  an  empty  llomach.  Made  into 
pi  is  wit  extiadts  or  refins,  and  taken  on  a  full  llomach  by  a  little 
at  time,  Jiey  adt  chiefly  as  alteratives  and  deobhruents:  with  thefe 
cautions,  am  tend,  they  have  been  increafed  to  lixteen  grains  a  day, 
without  occasioning  any  difturbance  upwards  or  downwards. 

The  alkahne  fcoriie  of  antimony,  pulverized  whilf:  hot,  and  di- 
geiLed  ior  three  or  four  days  in  redtihed  fpirit  of  wine,  communicate 
the  lame  colour,  take,  and  fmell,  as  a  mixture  of  pure  fulphur  with 
amalies.  The  colleges  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh  judge, 

(conti ary  to  what  fome  have  fuppofed)  that  a  part  of  the  metal. 


*  Tinttura 
antimonii 
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as  well  as  of  the  fulphur,  is  taken  up  by  the  fpirit:  the  former 
direct  a  tindture  to  be  drawn,  with  a  quart  of  fpirit,  from  fix 
ounces  of  powdered  antimony  melted  with  twelve  ot  any  fixt  alka¬ 
line  fait*;  the  latter,  from  four  ounces  of  antimony  and  fix  of  alkali-f . 
It  is  faid  that  thefe  tindtures,  taken  on  an  empty  flomach,  have  fome- 
times  proved  emetic. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  abforbed  likewife  by  moft  of  the  metals, 
moft  freely  by  iron.  For  this  purpofe,  fome  iron  nails,  wire,  or  other 
like  fmall  pieces  that  may  lie  loole  in  the  crucible,  are  heated  to  a 
jfrong  red  hot,  and  about  twice  their  quantity,  or  a  little  more,  of 
antimony  thrown,  upon  them :  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  imme¬ 
diately  adts  on  the  iron,  and  as  fulphur  greatly  promotes  the  fulion 
of  that  metal,  the  whole  foon  melts:  a  little  nitre  is  then  injedted, 
(about  one  part  to  fix  of  the  antimony)  the  crucible  covered  again, 
and  the  matter,  when  brought  into  thin  fulion,  poured  into  a  warm 
greafed  cone  or  mortar.  The  regulus,  freed  from  the  fulphureo- 
ferrugineous  fcorise,  is  purified  by  repeated  fulion  with  one  lixth  or 
one  eighth  its  weight  of  frefh  nitre,  till  the  nitre  no  longer  receives 
|  Re gul.  an- from  it  any  yellow  or  amber  colour  if  the  regulus  difcovers,  by 
am.  martialis.  *£g  grey  colour,  fponginefs,  hardnefs,  and  difficulty  of  fulion, 

that  it  retains  much  of  the  iron,  a  little  frefh  antimony  is  injedted, 
whofe  fulphur,  abforbing  the  iron,  haftens  the  purification.  If  the 
metal  when  pOured  out  be  in  exceeding  thin  fulion,  and  the  quantity 
of  fcorke  covering  its  furface  confiderable,  it  generally  aliumes  on  the 
S'Regul.  an  top  a  radiated  fiar-like  efHorefcence§. 

,e.m.  Ueilatus.  regUiUSj  though  venerated  by  fome  of  the  chemifts,  is  not 

materially  different  from  that  obtained  by  limply  calcining  the  anti¬ 
mony,  and  reviving  the  calx  with  inflammable  fluxes.  —  The  fcoriaj 
tis^apcrhivus”  refulting  from  the  firff  fufion  with  iron  are  little  other  than  a  ful- 
Stahlii.  phurated  iron,  fcarcely  retaining  any  thing  of  the  metallic  part  of 
5lCrocus mar- the  antimony:  expofed  to  the  air,  in  a  fhady  place,  they  fall  into  a 
£is  a itr ingens  black  powder,  whofe  finer  parts,  walked  off  with  water,  and  defla¬ 
grated  with  thrice  their  weight  of  nitre,  are  Stahl’s  aperient  crocus  ||: 
cauflicum  the  groffer  part,  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  is  faid  to  be  not  ape- 
Scona  reguli  rient,  but  enormoufly  aftringent  (a)  —  The  amber  coloured  fcoriae, 

unt.  fuccmea-  arjfing  [n  t]ie  purification  of  the  regulus  with  nitre,  are  an  exceffively 
flrong  cauftic  al kali  -j- :  powdered  and  thrown  whilff  hot  into  highly 
lillmUcHs  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  they  impart,  by  digeftion  and  agitation,  a 
Pb.  Brandenb.  deeper  or  paler  red  colour**  according  as  the  fpirit  was  more  or  lefs  oily, 

j  .  together 


(a)  Stahl,  mens.  Januar.  Opufc  p  523. 
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together  with  a  penetrating  pungency,  and,  as  is  fuppofed,  a  deter¬ 
gent  and  diuretic  virtue  ( a ). 

The  metallic  part  of  antimony  is  corroded  by  the  nitrous  and  vitri¬ 
olic  acids,  and  totally  dilfolved  by  aqua  regia  into  a  cauftic  liquor. 

It  may  likewife  be  combined  with  the  marine  acid  into  a  liquid  form, 

by  particular  methods  of  application.  If  corrofive  mercury  fublimate 

(a  combination  of  mercury  with  the  concentrated  marine  acid)  be 

mixed  in  powder  with  half  its  weight  of  powdered  antimony;  the 

acid  of  the  fublimate  begins  immediately  to  a£t  upon  the  metallic 

part  of  the  antimony,  and  fumes,  extremely  noxious,  arife  fo  copi- 

ouily,  that  the  utmoft  circumfpedtion  is  requifite  for  avoiding  them  : 

the  mixture  being  fet  to  diftil  in  a  wide  necked  retort,  with  a  fire 

cautioufly  increaled,  the  antimonial  regulus  ariles,  combined  with 

the  acid  into  a  thick  cauftic  liquor,  which  congeals,  in  the  neck  of 

the  retort,  in  appearance  like  ice.  This  concrete,  expofed  for 

fome  time  to  the  air,  imbibes  moifture  and  becomes  fluid*:  it  may  *  CaufHcmn 

likewife  be  melted  down  from  the  neck  of  the  retort  by  cautioufly  antimcniaie 

applying  a  live  coal,  and  afterwards  rendered  permanently  fluid  by  arm'  Lo'J' 

diftillation  in  another  retort  -f- :  when  liquefied  in  the  firfl  way,  it  is 

fomewhat  lefs  corrofive  than  in  the  other.  The  ufe  of  this  butter, 

as  it  is  called,  is  for  confuming  fungous  flelb,  and  the  callous  lips  Pbarm.  Edin. 

of  ulcers:  it  atfts  exceeding  quickly,  producing  an  efchar,  which,  as 

Boerhaave  obferves,  generally  feparates  the  fame  day  it  is  formed. 

The  butter,  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  grows  milky, 
and  depofites  its  metal,  intimately  combined  with  a  portion  of  the 
concentrated  acid,  in  form  of  an  exceeding  white  powder.  The 
powder,  repeatedly  wafhed  with  water,  becomes  infipid  J,  but  ftill  +  Mercurius 
retains  a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  operates,  in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  vitas, 
grains,  as  a  molt  violent  and  dangerous  emetic. 

Spirit  of  nitre  dropt  into  butter  of  antimony,  fo  long  as  it  occa- 
fions  any  effervefcence,  forms  with  the  marine  acid  of  the  butter  an 
aqua  regia,  which  keeps  the  metal  perfectly  diflolved.  If  this  folu- 
tion  be  committed  to  diftillation,  the  marine  acid  comes  over  firfl-, 
and  a  little  of  the  nitrous  after  it:  the  reft  of  the  nitrous  acid  may  be 
totally  expelled  from  the  remaining  powder,  by  calcining  it  in  a 
crucible  for  half  an  hour  or  more  with  a  ftrong  red  heat.  Spirit 
of.  nitre,  poured  on  the  mercurius  vita?,  in  like  manner  expels  the 
marine  acid,  and  isitfelf  expelled  by  fire.  The  calces  thus  obtained  §,  ^gJ2e”,com 


K 
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( b )  Stahl,  rnetif.  Decern vpufc.  p.  505. 
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though  formerly  looked  upon  as  medicines  of  great  virtue,  are 
equally  inactive  with  thofe,  which  are  more  compendioufly  prepared 
by  deflagrating  crude  antimony  with  thrice  its  weight  of  nitre. 

After  the  diftillation  of  the  butter  of  antimony,  there  remains  in 
the  retort  a  black  powder,  compofed  of  the  mercury  of  the  fublimate 
and  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony.  This,  like  the  ethiops  made  from 
mercury  and  fulphur  dire&ly,  on  being  urged  with  a  red  heat,  fub- 
lirnes  into  a  cinnabarine  mafs*,  generally  darker  than  the  common 
cinnabar,  and  fomewhat  of  a  needled  ftrudture.  It  has  been  fup- 
’•  poled  that  this  cinnabar  participates  of  the  metallic  matter  of  the 
^  tuuu  antimony  ;  but  experiment  thews  that  it  does  not,  and  that  its  dif¬ 
ference  from  common  cinnabar  confifls  wholly  in  its  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  fulphur.  Common  cinnabar,  fublimed  with  a 
little  frefh  fulphur,  becomes  exactly  fimilar  to  that  of  antimony; 
and  cinnabar  of  antimony,  fublimed  from  a  little  iron  filings,  or  fiich 
other  fubftances  as  may  detain  its  Superfluous  fulphur,  becomes  the 
fame  with  common  cinnabar. 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  boiled  in  water  with  the  pure  regulus,  or 
crocus,  or  glafs  of  antimony,  dillolve  a  part  of  the  metallic  matter* 
fmall  indeed,  but  fufficient  to  communicate  a  ftrong  medicinal  im¬ 
pregnation.  The  college  of  London  directs  half  a  pound  of  crocus 
of  antimony  (reduced  to  a  fubtile  powder,  and  boiled  and  wafhed 
}  Crocus  an- with  water  till  it  becomes  perfectly  infipidf)  to  be  boiled  with  an 
timonii  lotus  equal  quantity  of  cryftals  of  tartar,  in  three  pints  of  water,  for  half 
?h*rm'  LonJ-  an  hourj  the  liquor  to  be  filtered,  and  after  due  evaporation  fet  by 
|  Tartarum  to  cryftallize X •  The  Edinburgh  college  orders  two  ounces  either 
emeticum  of  the  wafhed  crocus,  or  powdered  glafs,  and  four  of  creme  of 
Pbtivjn.  Land.  tartar>  t0  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water  for  ten  hours ;  the  liquor 
to  be  filtered  whilft  hot,  and  either  cryfiallized  or  evaporated  to 
dry  n  els  §. 

The  total  evaporation  of  the  fluid  appears  the  beft  way  of  fecur- 
ing  uniformity  of  ftrength  to  the  medicine:  for  as  only  a  part  of 
the  tartar  is  faturated  with  the  metal,  and  as  the  part  thus  faturated 
is  more  foluble  than  the  reft  (fee  ‘Tartarian );  fome  of  the  unfa- 
turated  tartar  is  apt,  in  cryfiallization,  to  fiioot  by  itfelf. 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the  beft  of  the  antimonial  emetics;  as 
containing  the  active  part  of  the  antimony,  made  foluble  by  a  mild 
vegetable  acid,  which  does  not,  like  thofe  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
communicate  any  degree  of  corrofivenefs :  the  dofe  is  from  two  or 
three  to  fix  or  eight  grains.  It  may  be  given  alfo  as  an  alterative 
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or  diaphoretic,  in  dofes  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  or  half  a  grain  or 
more;  and  added,  in  the  quantity  of  a  grain  or  two,  as  a  itimulus 
to  the  milder  vegetable  cathartics.  It  is  faid  that  cafia  diminifhes  the 
power  of  this  medicine,  (ice  cojici  jijluhii  is J . 

Moil  forts  of  vinous  liquors  contain  fo  much  acid,,  as  to  extract, 
in  a  fhort  time,  a  flrong  impregnation  from  the  antimonial  metal. 

The  college  of  London  directs  an  ounce  of  the  wafhed  crocus  to  a 
pint  and  *a  half  of  mountain*;  that  of  Edinburgh,  the  fame  quan-  *  vinom  an-. 
tity  to  a  pint*f .  It  does  not  appear,  that  thefe  or  much  greater  dif-  timoniale  ?i\ 
ferences  in  the  quantities,  affed  the  ftrength  of  the  preparation;  the  Ltnd- 
fame  crocus  being  lufficient  to  impregnate  many  freth  portions  of  p  vinum 
liquor.  Thefe  tindures  have  been  chiefly  ufed,  in  the  quantity  of  emeticum 
half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  as  ftrong  emetics:  in  fmall  dofes,  as  pharm‘Ed'*K 
thirty  to  fixty  drops,  they  ad  commonly  as  diuretics  or  diaphoretics. 

The  virulence  of  fome  of  the  antimonials  is  greatly  abated,  by  inti¬ 
mately  mingling  them  with  wax  or  refins.  Powdered  glafs  of  anti¬ 
mony,  injeded  into  one  eighth  its  weight  of  melted  bees  wax,  over 
a  o-entle  fire,  and  kept  conftantly  flirring  for  half  an  hourt,  becomes  t  Varum  an- 
fo  mild,  that  when  given  from  two  or  three  grains  to  twenty,  it  tnm  ?harm% 
occafions  for  the  moll  part  only  a  few  flools,  or  a  flight  naufea  or  Edinb. 
ficknefs,  and  fometimes  produces  no  fenfible  evacuation.  This  pre¬ 
paration  has  for  fome  time  been  celebrated  in  dyfenteries:  feveral 
inflances  of  its  good  fuccefs  in  thefe  cafes  are  related  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  medical  effays. 


From  the  foregoing  review  of  the  antimonial  medicines,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  feveral  preparations  of  this  mineral  (the  cauftic  butter 
excluded)  differ  from  one  another  only  in  degree  of  adivity;  and 
that  the  greater  number  muff  vary  in  ftrength,  from  fmall  and 
unheeded  variations  in  the  manner  of  preparing  them.  And  indeed, 
though  their  real  qualities  fhould  be  always  the  fame,  they  may 
neverthelefs  operate  with  different  degrees  of  force;  from  the  juices 
in  the  firft  paffages,  or  the  food  taken  during  their  ufe,  occafioning 
more  or  lefs  to  be  diffolved.  Sometimes  the  milder  preparations, 
and  even  crude  antimony  itfelf,  have,  from  acid  foods,  proved 
ftrongly  emetic ;  and  fometimes  the  more  adive  have  lain  for  a  time 
indolent  in  the  body,  and  afterwards,  on  taking  the  flighted;  acids, 
fuddenly  exerted  unexpeded  violence.  Tindures  of  the  pure  me¬ 
tallic  part  in  mild  vegetable  acids  appear  to  be  the  mod  fafe  and 
certain  of  all  the  antimonials;  and  capable  of  being  fo  managed,  as 
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to  anfwer  all  the  falutary  purpofes  that  can  be  rationally  expelled* 
from  any  preparation  of  this  mineral;  what  is  effected  in  thq  others 
by  rendering  the  metal  more  or  lets  foluble,  being  here  obtained* 
with  much  lefs  uncertainty,  by  giving  aCtual  folutions  of  it  in  larger 
©r  fmaller  dofes.  Whether  the  wine,  recommended  by  Huxham,. 
or  the  tartarous  folution,  is  the  moft  eligible,  experience  only  can 
determine. 


A  P  A  R  I  N  E. 

APARINE  Pharm.  Edinb ,  Aparine  vulgaris  C.  B.  Phi¬ 

lanthrope.  Goosegrass  or  cleavers:  a  ilender,  rough,  an¬ 
nual  plant,  fpreading  upon  bufhes  and  flicking  to  whatever  it 
touches;  with  four-fquare,  brittle,  jointed  ftalks;  oblong  narrow 
leaves,  fet  in  form  of  a  ftar,  about  fix  at  a  joint;  and  fmall  whitifh 
bell  fhaped  flowers,  followed  by  little  round  burs. 

The  leaves  and  ftalks  of  aparine  yield  upon  expreflion  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  turbid  green  juice,  which  when  depurated  becomes  clear 
and  reddifh.  The  leaves  in  fubftance  have  no  ftnell,  and  very  little 
tafte :  the  juice  alfo,  in  its  dilute  ftate,  feems  little  more  than  watery 
and  herbaceous ;  but  when  infpiflated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract, 
it  affedts  the  organs  of  tafte,  ftrongly,  though  only  momentarily,  with 
a  pungent  faline  bitternefs. 

The  juice  of  this  herb  has  been  given,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
ounces,  as  an  aperient  in  obftrudions  of  the  vifcera,  and  as  a  diuretic 
in  hydropic  cafes  and  fuppreflions  of  urine.  The  above  analyfis  fhews> 
that  the  plant  is  not  deftitute  of  active  matter,  though  the  quantity 
of  this  matter,  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  juice,  is  perhaps  too  fmall 
to  be  productive  of  any  conflderable  eflfedts. 


A  P  E  S. 

APES  Pharm .  Edinb.  Bees.  This  infect,  dried  and  powdered, 
has  been  given  internally  as  a  diuretic,,  and  applied  externally  (ground 
with  honey  or  other  like  fubftances)  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
hair.  Some  have  flightly  calcined  the  bee,  in  a  clofe  veflel,  to 
blacknefs,  and  efteemed  it,  when  thus  prepared,  to  be  a  medicine,  in 
fome  cafes,  of  more  virtue ;  a  faline  matter  being  now  in  good 
meafure  generated  by  the  fire,  though  not  as  yet  extricated  from  the 
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other  principles.  —  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  no  experience  of 
the  bee  itfelf  prepared  or  unprepared,  nor  is  it  ufed  in  practice :  the 
valuable  produds,  which  this  InfeCt  affords,  honey  and  wax,  will  be 
treated  of  in  their  places, 

A  P  I  U  M. 

APIUM,  Eleofetinim,  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Apium  paiujlre  &  apium 
cfficinarutn  C,  B.  Small  age:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with 
bright  green  winged  leaves,  cut  flightly  into  three  roundifh  portions, 
ferrated  about  the  edges:  the  feeds  are  fmall,  oval,  plano-convex, 
furrowed,  of  a  pale  brownifh  or  afh  colour  :  the  root  long,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  finger,  furnifhed  with  a  number  of  fibres,  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within.  It  is  bien¬ 
nial  ;  grows  wild  in  rivulets  and  watery  places;  and  is  frequently 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

A  poifonous  plant,  the  cicuta  aquatic  a  or  water  hemlock,  which 
grows  naturally  in  the  fame  places  with  wild  fmallage,  has  been  fome- 
times  miflaken  for  it.  This  may  be  diflinguifhed,  by  its  leaves 
being  deeply  divided,  quite  to  the  pedicle,  into  three  long  narrow 
fharp  pointed  fegments;  whereas  thofe  of  fmallage  are  only  flightly 
cut  into  three  roundifh  obtufe  ones. 

The  frefh  roots  of  fmallage  are  fuppofed  to  participate,  in  fome 
degree,  of  the  ill  quality  of  thofe  of  the  hemlock  kind,  and  to  be 
particularly  hurtful  to  epileptic  perfons  and  pregnant  women.  They 
have  an  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  fomewhat  acrid  tafle, 
weaker  than  thofe  of  the  roots  of  the  cicuta ,  but  fo  much  of  the 
fame  kind,  as  to  countenance  the  fufpicion,  that  the  frefh  roots  of 
wild  fmallage  may  not  be  entirely  innocent.  By  drying,  they  lofe 
greateft  part  of  their  ill  flavour,  *  and  become  fweetifh :  the  poifonous 
quality  of  the  cicuta  alfo  is  faid  to  be  abated  by  exficcation. 

The  dry  roots  of  fmallage  have  been  employed,  in  apozems,  as 
aperients  and  diuretics,  in  conjunction  commonly  with  the  other 
aperient  roots.  They  give  out  their  virtue,  together  with  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua.  On  evapo¬ 
rating  the  watery  infulion,  the  flavour  of  the  root  exhales,  and  the 
remaining  extraCt  proves  unpleafantly  fweetifh.  The  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
ture,  infpiffated,  yields  an  extract,  fomewhat  fweeter  and  lefs  un¬ 
grateful  than  that  made  with  water,  and  of  a  flight  warmth  or  pun¬ 
gency the  fmell  of  the  root,  which  is  flrong  in  the  watery  infufions, 
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Is  in  good  meafure  covered  by  fpirit  both  in  the  tindure  and 
extract. 

The  feeds  of  fmallage  have  been  fometimes  ufed  as  carminatives 
and  aperients,  and  appear  to  be  poflfeffed  of  greater  virtues  than  the 
root.  They  have  a  moderately  ftrong  grateful  fmell,  and  a  warm 
bitterifh  tafte.  Infufed  in  water,  they  impart  to  it  very  little  of 
their  flavour:  diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of 
eflential  oil,  of  a  very  pungent  tafte,  fuelling  ftrongly  and  agreeably 
of  the  feeds:  the  remaining  decodion  is  unpleafantly  bitterifli. 
They  give  out  the  whole  of  their  tafte  and  fmell  to  redified  fpirit, 
and  "tinge  the  menftruum  of  a  yellowifli  colour:  the  fpirit,  diftilled 
off  from  the  filtered  tindure,  has  very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  feeds: 
the  remaining  extrad  is  a  moderately  warm,  pungent,  bitterifli 
aromatic. 

This  plant  has  been  greatly  improved,  by  culture,  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  thence  received  in  our  gardens  under  the  name 
of  celery,  apium  dulce  celeri  italorum  Tourn.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  much 
paler  coloured,  quite  white  towards  the  roots,  of  a  pleafant  fweetifh 
fomewhat  warm  tafte,  without  any  thing  of  the  ill  flavour  of  the 
roots  and  leaves  of  common  fmallage.  -  Ray  obferves,  that,  if  neg- 
leded  for  a  few  years,  it  degenerates  into  fmallage  again. 

The  roots  of  celery  lofe  in  drying  about  two  thirds  of  their  weight : 
the  matter  which  exhales  appears  to  be  mere  water.  The  dried  roots, 
digefted  in  redified  fpirit,  with  a  heat  a  little  below  boiling,  foon 
give  out  the  whole  of  their  adive  matter,  and  become  infipid.  The 
tindure  which  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  depofites,  on  ftanding  for  fome 
weeks,  a  confiderable  quantity*  of  truly  faccharine  white  flakes:  in- 
fpiffated,  it  yields  a  whitifti  extrad,  of  a  grateful  warm  aromatic 
fweetnefs.  An  extrad  made  by  water  is  likewife  confiderably  fweet, 
but  has  nothing  of  the  aromatic  warmth  of  the  fpirituous  extrad. 

The  feeds  of  celery  are  much  inferiour  in  aromatic  flavour  to  thofe 
of  fmallage;  and  the  feveral  preparations  of  them  are  proportionably 
weaker  and  lefs  grateful :  the  eflential  oil,  in  which  the  tafte  and 
flavour  are  concentrated,  is  far  lefs  pungent  than  the  oil  of  fmallage 
feeds,  and  of  very  little  fmell.  Thus  one  part  of  the  plant  Is  debafed 
in  its  quality,  in  proportion  as  the  other  is  improved. 
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A^UJE  CO MMUNES.  Aqua  nivalis,  pluvialis ,  fiu vialis,  f on- 
tana.  Common  waters:  fnow,  rain,  river,  lpring  waters. 

It  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  how  much  the  purity  of  waters  is  con¬ 
ducive  to  health;  and  how  greatly,  though  by  infenfible  degrees,  the 
human  body  muft  necelfarily  be  affected,  by  minute  quantities  of 
infalubrious  matters  in  this  univerfal  diluent,  and  vehicle  of  all  our 
aliment. 

Among  the  common  tells  of  the  purity  of  water,  the  leafl  falla¬ 
cious  are,  its  being  perfectly  colourlefs,  tranfparent,  and  void  of  fmell 
and  tafle;  its  diffolving  foap  into  a  fmooth  lather;  boiling  pulfe 
tender;  not  changing  the  colour  of  fyrup  of  violets  or  the  juices  of 
other  blue  flowers ;  and  its  mingling  with  alkaline  and  with  acid 
liquors,  'with  folution  of  fulphur  in  alkalies,  and  folution  of  filver  in 
the  nitrous  acid,  without  precipitation  or  change  of  tranfparency. 
Thefe  trials  ferve  to  diflinguifh,  in  mod  cafes,  whether  waters  con¬ 
tain  any  confiderable  quantity  of  foreign  matters,  but  what  the  par¬ 
ticular  matters  are  they  never  can  difcover,  different  fubflances  ex¬ 
hibiting,  in  the  feveral  experiments,  fimilar  phenomena:  thus  blue 
juices  are  changed  red  by  alum  as  well  as  by  acids,  and  green  by 
the  calcareous  marine  fait  as  well  as  by  alkalies. 

To  determine,  with  any  degree  of  precifion,  the  contents  of  waters, 
a  quantity  of  the  water  is  to  be  evaporated,  in  clean  glafs  veffels/ 
with  a  heat  fcarcely  exceeding  that  which  the  hand  can  fupport; 
that  the  folid  contents  may  be  procured  by  themfelves,  with  as  little 
danger  as  poffible  of  the  extrication  or  tranfpofition  of  any  of  their 
principles.  The  dry  matter  being  digefled  in  a  little  pure  diddled 
water,  a  faline  fubdance  is  commonly  extra&ed  by  the  water,  and 
an  earthy  one  is  left,  no  longer  diffoluble  in  aqueous  mendrua. 

The  earthy  matter  is  commonly  not  one  fimple  earth,  but  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  more:  i.  aluminous  earth ,  didinguifhed  by  its 
diffolving  in  the  vitriolic  acid  into  an  audere  liquor;  2.  magnefia , 
diffolving  in  the  fame  acid  into  a  bitter  liquor;  3.  calcareous  earth , 
not  diffolving  at  all  in  the  vitriolic  acid,  but  readily  in  the  nitrous 
and  marine,  from  both  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  vitriolic; 
4.  felenites ,  not  diffoluble  in  any  acid,  till  drongly  calcined  in  contact 
with  burning  fuel,  by  which  procefs  it  is  reduced  to  calcareous 
earth;  5.  fome  of  the  abfolutely  indiffoluble  earths,  whofe  particular 
...  fpecies. 
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fpecies,  in  the  fmall  quantities  wherein  they  are  obtained  in  thefe 
kinds  of  experiments,  it  is  difficult  and  of  little  importance  to  deter¬ 
mine  (fee  cryjlallus  and  talcum').  The  two  firft  are  rarely  met  with 
In  the  refidua  of  waters;  the  others  are  frequent,  perhaps  univerfal. 

The  laline  fubftances  are;  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  natron ;  the 
vitriolic  acid,  combined  with  this  alkali  into  fal  mlrabik ,  or  with 
magnefia  into  fal  catharticus ,  or  with  the  aluminous  earth  into 
alum',  the  nitrous  acid,  combined  with  the  alkali  into  mtre(a),  or 
with  fome  of  the  l'oluble  earths  into  nitrous  [alts',  the  marine  acid, 
combined  with  the  alkali  into  common  Jalt,  or  with  foluble  earths  into 
muriatic  falts ;  or  a  volatile  alkali  combined  with  the  acids  into 
ammoniacal  falts  (fee  the  refpe&ive  falts).  The  common,  muriatic 
and  nitrous  falts  are  frequent;  nitre,  alum,  fal  mirabile,  and  ammo¬ 
niacal  falts,  very  rare. 

Moft  of  thefe  falts  may,  by  careful  cryftallization,  be  feparated  in 
their  proper  form :  they  may  likewife  be  diflinguifhed,  however  blen¬ 
ded  together,  by  additions.  i.  The  fixt  alkali,  unfaturated,  is 
known,  by  its  railing  an  effiervefcence  with  fpirit  of  fait.  2.  The 
fpecies  of  acid  is  diflinguifhed,  by  adding  to  the  exficcated  mafs  a 
little  oil  of  vitriol:  if  the  acid  is  the  marine,  it  will  be  expelled  in 
white,  and  if  the  nitrous  in  red,  vapours';  but  if  it  is  the  vitriolic, 
no  change  will  enfue.  The  marine  acid  may  likewife  be  known,  by 
the  compound  enabling  pure  aqua  fortis  to  diffolve  gold  leaf,  or  a 
mark  made  with  gold  on  a  touchftone;  the  nitrous,  by  its  deflagrating, 
when  ignited,  on  the  contact  of  any  inflammable  matter;  the  vitri¬ 
olic,  by  its  producing  yellow  clouds  in  a  folution  of  mercury  in  aqua 
fortis,  and  by  its  precipitating  any  folution  of  calcareous  earth  (as  of 
chalk  in  aqua  fortis)  and  the  precipitate  being  a  felenites,  or  not 
difloluble  in  frefh  aquafortis.  3.  The  balls,  or  fubftance  combined 
with  the  acid  in  the  faline  compound,  is  found,  by  adding  to  a 
folution  of  the  matter,  a  little  folution  of  fait  of  tartar  or  any  other 
fixt  alkaline  fait:  if  the  balls  is  a  fixt  alkali,  no  change  will  enfue; 
if  an  earth,  it  will  precipitate;  if  a  volatile  alkali,  a  pungent  fmell 
will  difcover  it. 

The  purefl  of  the  common  waters  is  that  of  fnow,  carefully  col¬ 
lected  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  or  on  an  open  plain.  A  gallon, 
flowly  evaporated  or  diflilled,  leaves  only  two  or  three  grains  of 
iolid  matter.  Diflilled  water  itfelf  leaves  nearly  as  much,  upon  a 
fecond,  and  upon  repeated  diftillations;  but  with  this  difference. 


[a)  Leigh,  natural  bijl .  of  Lancajbire ,  iff c.  p.  39. 
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that  the  refiduum  of  fnow  water,  like  that  of  all  the  other  natural 
ones,  is  brownifh  and  faline;  whereas,  that  of  the  diHilled  is  a  fine 
white  earth,  void  of  faline  matter,  partly  calcareous,  and  partly  in- 
dilToluble.  Snow  water,  kept  in  a  warm  place,  in  clean  glafs 
veflels,  covered  from  diiH,  6cc.  is  faid  in  time  to  grow  putrid. 
I  have  feen  fome,  which  after  many  years  was  perfectly  clear  and 
taHelefs:  diddled  water  fuffers  no  alteration.  The  faline  matter  of 
fnow  water  is  commonly  of  the  nitrous  kind,  compofed  of  the  acid  of 
nitre,  united  with  calcareous  earth. 

The  next  in  purity  is  rain  water,  collected  with  the  fame  pre¬ 
cautions  as  the  foregoing,  after  the  rain  has  continued  for  fome  time, 
fo  as  to  clear  the  air  from  infers  or  other  light  bodies  that  may 
float  in  it.  Neither  this  water  nor  the  preceding  difcover  any  hete¬ 
rogeneity  on  the  common  trials  with  acids,  alkalies,  foap,  blue  vege¬ 
table  juices,  or  metallic  folutions,  till  great  part  of  the  aqueous  fluid 
has  been  feparated  by  evaporation.  Evaporated  to  drynefs,  it  leaves 
four  or  five  grains  of  folid  matter  on  the  gallon.  Its  fait  is  often 
nitrous,  and  its  earth  in  great  part  calcareous. 

The  water  of  limpid  rivers  Hands  next  in  purity :  and  proves, 
though  not  equally  with  the  two  preceding,  yet  fufficiently  foft, 
and  fit  for  all  the  purpofes  of  life.  Rivers  are  for  the  mod  part 
purer  and  fofter  than  the  fprings  from  which  they  are  fupplied; 
at  a  didance  from,  than  near  to  the  fource;  when  their  courfe  is 
rapid,  than  when  flow. 

Of  fpring  waters,  there  are  fome,  which  approach  in  purity  to 
that  of  rain;  but  the  greater  number  are  of  all  waters  the  harded  and 
moll;  impure.  Some,  even  of  thofe  which  the  eye  and  palate  jud°-e 
to  be  good  waters,  contain  above  an  hundred  grains  of  folid  matter 
on  the  gallon.  The  faline  part  of  thefe  waters  is  moil  commonly 
nitrous  (tz)  or  muriatic,  that  is,  compofed  of  the  nitrous  or  marine 
acids  united  with  earths:  on  adding  to  them,  by  little  and  little,  a 
folution  of  any  alkaline  fait,  the  liquor  becomes  turbid  and  milky, 
more  and  more,  till  the  acid,  completely  neutralized  by  the  alkali, 
parts  with  all  the  earth,  which  on  Handing  fettles  to  the  bottom. 
The  water  thus  corrected,  though  really  no  purer  than  at  firH,  is 
found  perfectly  foft  for  (Economical  ufes,  and  much  lefs,  if  at  all, 
detrimental  to  health;  its  pungent,  auHere,  earthy  fait,  being  now 
converted  into  a  mild  neutral  one. 

L  River 

U)  Home,  experiments  on  bleaching.  Marggrrf,  mem.  de  I'acad.des  Scietsc.  de  Berlin,  anno  1751. 
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River  waters  generally  putrefy  fooner  than  thofe  of  fprings :  during 
the.  putrefadion,  they  throw  off  a  part  of  their  heterogeneous  matter, 
and  at  length  become  fweet  again  and  purer  than  at  f  rit.  Hard 
•waters  are  remarkably  indifpofed  to  corrupt,  and  even  preferve  putre- 
fcible  fubftances  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time:  hence,  as  Du 
Home  obferves,  they  feem  to  be  belt  fitted  for  keeping  at  fea,  elpe- 
ciallv  as  they  are  fo  eafily  foftened  by  a  little  alkaline  fait. 

The  purelt  waters  foonelt  freeze;  hence  ice  is  purer  than  the 
water  that  remains  unfrozen :  on  this  principle,  vinous  and  fome 
faline  liquors  may  be  freed  from  a  part  of  their  fuperfluous  watei  by 
gentle  congelation.  Ice,  expofed  to  the  open  air,  lofes  of  its. 
weight,  its  fiiperficial  parts  being  diffolved  or  abraded  by  the  motion, 
of  the  atmofphere.  This  property  of  ice  was  known  to  Hippocrates  ; 
who,  imagining  not  the  ice  in  its  whole  fubftance,  but  .ome  of  its. 
finer  and  lighter  parts  to  be  diffipated,  was  hence  led  unjuftly  to  con¬ 
demn  both  melted  ice  and  fnow  as  the  moft  impure  of  all  waters. 

With  regard  to  the  medicinal  powers  of  pure  water,  little  more 
can  be  faid“  than  what  is  too  obvious  to  require  being  mentioned.. 
Simple  fluidity;  univerfal  innocence,  or  the  abfence  of  every  quality 
that1  can  offend  the  tendered  organ;  miicibility  with  all  the  animal, 
iuices,  in  a  flate  of  perfed  health,  except  fat;  unfitnefs  to  dilute 
or  mingle  with  them  when  greatly  thickened,  as  in  fome  dilea.es;  a 
difpofiuon  to  pafs  off  by  the  cutaneous  pores,  more  fpeedily  and  moie 
plentifully  than  by  the  kidneys,  in  confequence  perhaps  of  its  total 
want  of  irritation;  make  the  principal  part  of  its  medical  charader. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  it  is  the  moft  commodious  medium, 
for  applying  to  the  human  body  the  powerful  agents,  heat  and  cold; 
of  which  the  one  expands  and  relaxes,  the  other  contrads  and  con- 
ftringes,  all  the  fluid  and  foft  parts  of  the  animal  machine. 


AgJJIE  MEDIC  INALES. 

The  medicinal  or  mineral  waters  participate  more  or  lefs  of 
the  earthy  and  faline  fubftances  found  in  common  waters;  with 
generally  fome  prevailing  ingredient  from  which  they  have  received 

their  names* 


I.  Aqu^e 
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1.  Aqu^e  alkaline.  Alkaline  waters,  as  that  of  Tilbury. 

The  waters  of  this  kind  are  impregnated  chiefly  with  the  mineral 
alkaline  fait,  and  with  calcareous  earth;  both  which  readily  difcover 
themfelves  in  the  refiduum  left  upon  evaporation. 

The  Tilbury  water,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  perhaps  of  this  clafs,  has 
been  found  ferviceable,  not  only  in  complaints  arifing  from  acidities 
in  the  fir  ft  paffages,  but  likewile  in  obftinate  alvine  fluxes,  fome 
cutaneous  defedations,  female  weakneffes,  and  other  diforders  from 
a  laxity  and  debility  of  the  fibres :  it  generally  paffes  off  freely  by 
urine  or  perfpiration,  and  lbmetimes,  on  firft  taking,  purges  a  little. 
It  may  be  drank  to  the  quantity  of  a  quart  a  day,  or  more;  cold,  or 
juft  warmed;  by  itfelf,  or  with  the  addition,  if  requifite,  of  milk, 
with  which  it  perfectly  agrees.  It  does  not  bear  evaporation,  or  a. 
boiling  heat;  foon  growing  milky,  and  depofiting  a  part  of  its  earth 
and  virtue.  In  clofe  veffels,  it  keeps  well :  fome  that  had  come 
back  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  appeared  to  me  unaltered  in  all  its 
properties. 

2.  Aquje  cathartics  amar^e.  Bitter  purging  waters* 

as  thofe  of  Kilburn,  Epfom,  A&on,  Dulwich,  Northall,  &c, 

Th  ese  waters  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  bitter  tafte;  and  by  their 
depofiting,  on  the  addition  of  alkaline  fait,  a  copious  white  earth, 
great  part  of  which  is  found  to  be  magnefia.  The  dry  matter,  left 
upon  evaporating  them,  confifts  of  the  jal  catharticus  amarus ,  inter- 
mixed  with  different  earths,  and  often  a  fmall  proportion  of  other 
faline  matters.  The  quantity  of  fait  differs  in  different  waters;  fome 
yielding  fcarcely  two,  and  others  ten  or  twelve  drams  on  the  gallon. 

Thefe  waters  are  mild  and  gentle  purgatives,  operating  with  fuffi- 
cient  efficacy,  yet  in  general  with  eafe  and  fafety;  rarely  occafioning 
any  gripes,  naufea,  or  iownefs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  ftrength- 
cning  the  ftomach,  and  railing  the  fpirits.  They  may  likev/ife  be  lb 
managed,  as  to  promote  the  animal  fecretions  in  general,  and  prove 
.  excellent  aperients  and  attenuants  in  fundry  chronical  diforders. 

The  dofe  of  thefe  waters,  as  a  purgative,  is  from  one  to  three  pints, 
according  to  their  ftrength,  to  be  drank  by  a  little  at  a  time. 
Their  virtue  may  be  increafed,  by  diffolving  in  the  water  fome  of 
the  purified  fait,  or  other  purgative  faline  fubftances,  as  the  artificial 
fait  of  Glauber,  foluble  tartar,  or  manna;  additions  of  this  kind 
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are  more  eligible  than  boiling  down  the  water,  as  its  ffrength  is 
augmented  in  a  more  certain  ratio,  and  its  natural  conflitution  pre- 
ferved  entire.  To  render  the  liquor  more  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach,  fome  grateful  diftilled  water,  or  aromatic  tin&ure,  as 
the  tin&ura  cardamomi,  maybe  added:  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  in- 
fufe  or  boil  in  the  water  fome  aromatic  feeds,  as  thofe  of  caraway; 
but  very  little  of  the  virtue  of  the  feeds  is  by  this  treatment  extracted. 
As  alterants,  the  waters  may  be  ufed  for  common  drink;  diluted 
with  fimple  water,  milk,  whey,  wine,  or  other  liquids,  fo  as  but 
juft  to  keep  the  belly  open. 

Thefe  waters  are  found  to  purge  more  in  their  natural  ftate,  than 
after  they  have  been  boiled,  and  than  the  fait  obtainable  from  an 
equal  quantity  of  them.  They  contain,  befides  the  purging  fait,  no 
fmall  proportion  of  calcareous  earth.  Now,  if  a  folution  of  calcareous 
earth,  made  either  in  pure  water  or  in  acids,  be  mixed  with  a  folution 
of  the  purging  fait,  and  the  liquor  evaporated;  great  part  of  the  fait 
will  be  deflroyed,  its  acid  being  transferred  from  its  own  earth  into 
the  calcareous  earth,  and  forming,  with  this,  a  concrete  neither 
purgative  nor  diffoluble,  namely  felenites.  As  fuch  a  concrete  is 
found  in  the  dry  refidua  of  the  purging  waters,  we  may  prefume, 
that  it  owes  its  origin,  as  in  this  experiment,  to  the  deftru&ion  of  a 
part  of  the  purgative  ingredient;  and  that  the  water  holds  naturally 
a  greater  quantity  of  fait,  than  can  be  extra&ed  from  it  by  art. 

3,  Aqua  marina.  Sea  water. 

Sea  water  contains,  befides  the  common  alimentary  fait,  a 
portion  of  bitter  purging  fait,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  foregoing  waters, 
and  which  remains  diflolved  after  the  common  fait  has  cryftallized. 
After  the  purging  fait  alfo  has  been  feparated,  there  remains  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  pungent  faline  liquor,  which  refufes  to  cryfiallize,  and 
which  appears  to  be  a  folution  of  calcareous  earth  in  the  marine  acid. 
The  quantity  of  fait  in  different  feas  varies,  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  evaporation,  and  acceffion  of  frefh  water,  from  about  one  fiftieth 
to  near  one  twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the  water. 

Sea  water  has  lately  come  into  efteem,  againff  ffrumous  fwellings 
and  obftrudtions  of  the  glands,  and  different  cutaneous  foulneffes. 
Dr.  Ruffel  obferves,  that  in  the  inflammatory  hate  of  glandular  fwell¬ 
ings  it  is  improper;  that  where  the  tumor  tends  to  fuppuration,  it 
does  no  good  till  the  pus  is  difcharged ;  that  in  other  circumftances  it 
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is  a  remedy  of  great  fervice,  whether  for  refolving  the  tumor,  or 
preventing  a  frefh  fluxion  upon  the  part;  and  that  it  is  ufeful  in 
diforders  of  the  internal  glandulous  parts,  as  thofe  of  the  mefentery, 
the  liver,  &c.  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  external.  It  has  been  given 
alfo  in  the  true  marine  fcurvy,  and  found  to  promote  the  cure; 
though  incapable  of  conquering  the  difeafe  without  affiflances  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  dofe  of  fea  water  is  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint,  which  may  be 
repeated  every  morning  for  fome  months.  In  thefe  dofes,  it  gently" 
purges  the  belly,  promotes  alfo  the  other  excretions,  and  fomewhat 
warms  and  flrengthens  the  habit :  in  large  ones,  it  excites  vomiting. 
In  many  cafes,  bathing  in  the  water  is  advantageoufly  joined;  both  as 
a  general  corroborant,  and  as  a  topical  difcutient  and  antifeptic. 

This  water,  at  firfl  taking,  is  apt  to  occafion  great  drought;  an 
inconvenience  which  is  feldom  much  complained  of  after  its  ufe  has 
been  continued  for  fome  time,  and  which  may  in  good  meafure  be 
palliated  by  fleeping  immediately  after  it  is  drank.  It  is  apt  likewife, 
in  fome  conflitutions,  to  produce  immoderate  heat;  and  even  when 
ufed  only  externally,  an  uneafinefs  and  itching  of  the  fkin :  it  is 
therefore  to  be  refrained  from  in  all  inflammatory  cafes,  and  in  habits 
prone  to  phlogofes.  Among  all  the  common  faline  bodies,  to  heat 
and  to  dry  feem  to  be  qualities  peculiar  to  the  marine  fait. 

4.  A quje  chalybeate.  Chalybeate  or  fleel  waters;  as  thofe 

of  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Tunbridge,  Iflington,  &c. 

These  waters  difcover  their  being  impregnated  with  iron,  by 
finking  a  blue  colour  with  a  folution  of  fixt  alkaline  falts  that  have 
been  calcined  with  animabcoals,  or  with  a  tin&ure  made  by  digefling 
the  pigment  called  Pruffian  blue  either  in  a  lixivium  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait  or  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits :  this  lafl  preparation  is  preferable 
to  the  other,  as  it  may  be  faturated  more  completely  with  that  matter 
which  tinges  dilfolved  iron  blue. 

Iron  in  waters  is  difcovered  alfo  by  the  colour  they  affume  on  the 
addition  of  certain  vegetable  aflringents,  among  which  powdered  galls 
are  the  mofh  eligible.  This  lafl  method  of  trial,  (which  is  that 
commonly  made  ufe  of)  diflinguifhes  rather  more  minute  proportions 
of  iron  than  the  firfl,  provided  the  metal  is  held  in  folution  by  the 
vitriolic  acid ;  but  if  dilfolved  by  the  other  mineral  acids,  the  aflrin¬ 
gents 
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gents  will  give  no  notice  even  of  the  largeft  proportions,  whereas  the 
tincture  of  Prufhan  blue  difcovers  it  univo  (ally.  . 

Chalybeate  waters  appear  to  dilter  from  one  another,  not  only  in 
the  degree,  but  in  the  fpecies,  of  their  impregnation.  _ 

Some  referable  a  folution  of  vitriol  ot  iron  made  in  common 
fpring  water.  Like  that  folution,  they  ftrike  a  blue  or  black  coloui 
with  galls,  depofite  on  Handing  feme  of  their  iron  iman  ochery  form, 
but  retain  great  part  of  it  for  a  length  of  time  and  yield  on  evapo¬ 
ration  a  faline  matter,  which  communicates  a  ferrugmeous  impreg- 
nation  to  frefli  water,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  true  vituol  of  non. 
From  feme  waters,  as  that  of  Hartfell  in  Scotland,  the  vitriol  has 

been  cryrtallized  id)  in  its  proper  form.  ...  .  .  ,  . 

Others  referable  a  folution  of  the  lame  vitriol  witn  an  admixture 

of  natron  or  the  mineral  fat  alkali  fait.  Like  fuch  a  mixture  (*), 
they  Jftrike,  when  frefli,  a  purple  colour  with  galls,  depolite  the 
whole  of  their  iron  in  a  very  little  time,  and  yield  on  evaporation, 
not  a  vitriol  or  chalybeate  fait,  but  a  fait  compofed  of  the  acid  of 
vitriol  and  alkali:  Tome,  as  that  of  Geronfteire  at  Spa,  yield  alio 
a  little  pure  alkali  (c),  befides  what  is  fitiated_  witu  acid,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  in  artificial  mixtures  of  alkalies  with  lOiutions  ot 
vitriol,  or  other  metallic  folutions  made  m  acids,  (and  poflibly  ionic- 
thins;  of  the  fame  kind  may  obtain  alfo  in  the  natural),  if  the  veiel 
is  immediately  ftopt,  fo  as  to  have  no  vacuity  after  the  lnltant 
mixture;  the  acid  and  the  alkali  have  no  adiion  on  one  another  fo  long 
as  they  are  kept  confined,  that  is,  fo  long  as  the  extrication  of,  an, 
the  common  concomitant  of  their  mutual  adion,  is  prevented:  but 
affoon  as  the  veifel  is  opened,  or  the  contained  air  has  an  opportunity 
of  efcaping,  the  alkali  begins  to  abforb  the  acid,  a  fparkling  or 
effervefcence  enfues  greater  or  lefs  in  proportion  to  the  quantities 
of  the  two,  and  the  metal,  thus  diverted  of  its  acid  folvent,  preci- 

''his  not  however  to  be  prefumed,  that  the  fpeedy  reparation  of  the 
ferrugineous  matter  of  waters  is  owing  umverfally  to  an  alkaline  pre¬ 
cipitant.  Solutions  of  pure  vitriol  in  pure  water  depofite  a  part  of 
their  iron  fpontaneoufly ;  and  if  the  folutious  be  fo  far  diluted,  ^s  to 

fa)  Edinb.  ejf.  and obj.  pbyf.tf  lit.i.  346.  ...  ,*p  nlirnT/. 

tb)  That  an  alkaline  addition  is  neceflary,  to  make  folutions  of  vitrso  ■  ■  lg  ?? 

colour  that  chalybeate  waters  do,  is  a  difeavery  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  *»  a  chalybeate  water 

near  Btomley  in  Kent . 

(0  Rutty,  fynopf.  323. 

(d)  A  difiovtry  of  Mr.  Scheffer,  Suenjka  vetenfk.  acad.  hand l.  1.753* 
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ilrike  with  aftringents  a  colour  little  more  than  perceptible,  they 
will  lofe  fo  much  in  a  few  hours  as  to  exhibit  with  the  fame  aftringents 
no  tinge  at  all. 

In  general,  a  blue  or  black  colour  produced  with  galls  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  the  abfence  of  alkaline  fait;  and  a  purple, 
as  a  mark  that  either  the  water  originally  contained  an  alkali,  or  has 
become  alkalefcent  or  verging  to  putrefaction  by  {landing.  On  the 
fame  principle,  a  degree  of  alkalefcence,  or  of  tendency  to  corruption,  in 
common  waters,  very  far  too  minute  to  be  fenfioleon  any  other  known 
trial,  may  be  made  confpicuous ;  viz*  by  the  water,  when  impreg¬ 
nated  with  alittle  vitriol,  (as  two  or  three  grains  to  a  pint)  flriking  a 

purple  colour  with  galls.  % 

Chalybeate  waters,  fit  for  keeping  or  carriage,  fhould  be  taken  up 
at  the  greatefl  depth  in  the  fpring  to  which  we  can  reach,  the  full 
bottle  corked  under  water,  afterwards  fecured  with  cement,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place;  warmth  contributing  to  haflen  the  decompo- 
fition  of  the  mineral  contents,  as  well  as  to  endanger  the  vefTels  by 
the  expanfion  of  the  fluid.  A  fmall  addition  of  any  acid  prevents, 
the  decomposition  even  of  thofe  whofe  virtues  are  naturally  tne  moil 
fugitive  :  it  is  faid,  that  the  chalybeates  brought  from  Germany  have 
commonly  this  artificial  impregnation. 

Thefe  waters  are  ufed,  like  other  chalybeates,  in  debilities  and 
laxities  of  the  flomach,  chylopoietic  organs,  and  of  the  vifcera  in 
general;  in  decays  of  conflitution;  in  cache&ic,  chlorotic,  and  other 
like  indifpofitiQns.  See  Ferrum.  Where  they  pafs  freely,  they  are 
accounted  more  invigorating  than  the  artificial  preparations  of  iron, 
and  lefs  liable  to  dilorder  particular  conflitutions:  many  of  them 
however  are  more  apt  to  fail  of  taking  due  eftedt,  on  account  perhaps 
of  the  acid  folvent  being  more  difpoied  to  quit  the  metal..  Some  of 
them  are  rarely  obferved,  and  feme  fcarcely  ever,,  to  give  any  black 
tinge  to  the  feces,  though  drank  in  large  quantity;  a  phenomenon 
which  may  perhaps  be  alcribed  to  their  depositing  their  iron  in  the 
firfl  paffages  in  an  indiiToluble  and  inactive  flate,  ratner  than  to  the 
caufe  which  fome  have  afiigned,  their  carrying  it  entire  into  the- 
blood.  They  are  taken  to  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  pints  or 
more  in  a  day,  divided  into  different  dofes;  and  require  the.  fame 
caution  in  their  ufe  as  the  artificial  chalybeates. 


.5.  Aqoje 
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5.  Aqu^:  cupretE.  Cupreous  waters ;  as  thofe  of  Neufol  in 

Hungary,  and  Wicklow  in  Ireland. 

These  waters,  which  are  little  other  than  a  folution  of  vitriol  of 
copper,  and  thofe  which  contain  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  that 
metal  blended  with  vitriol  of  iron  and  other  ingredients,  betray  their 
cupreous  impregnation,  by  ffaining  a  polifhed  iron,  immeried  in 
them,  of  a  copper  colour,  and  by  ffriking  a  blue  with  volatile 
alkaline  fpirits.  Some  of  them  have  been  ufed,  like  other  venereal 
folutions,  as  external  detergents.  Some,  more  llightly  impregnated 
with  the  copper,  have  been  taken  internally  as  emetics,  purgatives, 
and  deobfiruents;  a  practice  which  appears  much  too  hazardous  to  be 
followed.  See  cuprum ,  and  its  preparations  cerugo  and  vitriolum 
cczruleum. 

All  the  mineral  waters  we  know  of,  are  impregnated  with  more 
or  fewer  of  the  foregoing  ingredients,  combined  in  various  pro¬ 
portions.  The  hot  waters,  called  thermce  or  baths,  have  not,  as  fuch, 
any  peculiar  impregnation ;  their  heat  depending,  not  upon  an  in- 
trinfc,  but  an  external  caufe:  the  hot  fprings  ofTceplitz  in  Ger¬ 
many  appear,  from  Hoffmann’s  experiments  upon  them,  to  be  no 
other  than  Ample  water.  The  waters  called  fulphureous,  or  thofe 
which  have  a  fetid  fmell  refembling  that  of  fulphureous  folutions, 
are  not  found  to  contain  any  affual  fulphur;  nor  is  there  any  a&ual 
fulphur  in  the  extremely  fetid  and  diffulive  vapour,  which  arifes  from 
folutions  of  fulphur  itfelf  during  their  precipitation  with  acids.  Ana¬ 
logous  to  this,  perhaps,  is  the  fulphureous  impregnation  of  waters. 
The  nature  and  medicinal  effeffs  of  this  fubtile  volatile  principle  are 
little  known;  the  fulphureous  waters  containing,  at  the  fame  time, 
other  a&ive  ingredients.  For  the  analyfes  of  particular  waters,  the 
reader  may  confider  the  experimental  parts  of  Dr.  Rutty’s  fynopfis. 


A  $JJ  I  LEGIA. 

A  £>JJ  I  LEG  I  A  P  harm .  Par  if.  Aquileia ;  aquilina.  Aquilegia 

Jlorc Jirnphci  J.B.  Columbine:  a  plant  with  flender  reddifh 
ffalks,  and  bluifh  green  leaves,  in  fhape  fomewhat  roundifh,  with 
feveral  flight  indentations,  and  one  or  two  deep  ones.  The  dower, 
commonly  blue,  fometimes  red  or  white,  confifts  of  five  irregular 

petula. 
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petala,  each  of  which,  with  the  adjoining  leaves  of  the  cup,  is  fuppofed 
to  refemble  a  flying  eagle  or  pigeon  ( aquila  or  columba )  whence  the 
names  of  the  plant:  the  flower  is  followed  by  five  pods,  full  of 
fhining  black  oval  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

The  feeds  of  columbine  have  been  greatly  commended,  in  fubflance 
and  in  emulfion,  as  an  aperient  in  the  jaundice,  for  promoting  the. 
eruption  of  the  meafles  and  fmall  pox,  and  for  facilitating  delivery. 
Their  fenfible  qualities  afford  little  foundation  for  thefe  kinds  of 
virtues,  as  they  do  not  feem  to  differ  materially  from  thofe  of  the 
cold  feeds  fo  called ;  the  columbine  feeds  being  only  fomewhat 
more  mucilaginous,  and  accompanied  with  fomewhat  of  a  difagrec- 
able  relifh. 

The  virtues  afcribed  to  a  tin 61  u re  of  the  flowers,  as  an  antiphlo- 
giftic,  and  for  flrengthening  the  gums  and  deterging  fcorbutic  ulce¬ 
rations  in  the  mouth,  appear  to  be  better  founded ;  the  tindture  being 
made  with  an  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  differing  little  from 
our  officinal  tindture  of  rofes.  The  flowers  themfelves,  and  the 
conferve  and  diftilled  water  of  them  diredted  in  fome  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  are  infignificant. 


ARANEARV  M  T  E  L  M. 

ARANEARUM  TELM  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Cobwebs.  Thefe- 
are  applied  by  the  common  people  for  flopping  the  bleeding  of 
wounds;  which  they  effedt,  not  by  any  ilyptic  power,  but  by  adher¬ 
ing  to  the  part,,  and  clofing  the  orifices  of  the  veffels. 

ARGENTINA. 

ARGENTINA ,  potentilla,  anferina ,  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Pent  a- 

pbylloides  argent  enm  a! at  um  fen  potent  ilia  Tourn.  Silver  weed  or 

wild  tansy:  a  low  creeping  plant,  with  winged  leaves,  comp'ofed 
of  feven  or  eight  pair  of  oblong  indented  fegments  fet  along  a  middle 
rib,  with  fmaller  portions  between,  green  above,  and  covered  with 
a  filver-coloured  down  underneath :  the  flowers,  which,  rife  on  long 
pedicles  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  are  compofed,  each,  of  five  gold- 
coloured  petals  with  a  number  of  threads  in  the  middle,  and  followed. 
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by  a  bn  all  duller  or  naked  leeds.  It  is  perennial  5  common  bv  the 
Hcie^  ol  rivulets  and  in  moid  uncultivated  places;  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  argentina  have  been  generally  looked  upon  as 
flrong  adringents,  and  recommended  as  fuch  in  fluxes  and  htemorr- 
hagies.  That  they  have  an  aflringent  quality  is  manifeft  to  the  tafle, 
and  from  their  flriking  a  black  colour  with  folutions  of  chalybeate 
vitriol :  but  in  the  leaves  in  fub dance,  whether  frefli  or  dry,  and  in 
their  infufions,  decodtions,  and  .exprefled  juice,  the  preparations 
^hich  have  been  generally  made  ufe  of,  the  aflringency  is  very 
weak;  and  even  the  extradts  made  from  them,  by  water  and  by 
1  edified  l'piiit,  in  which  all  their  adive  matter  is  concentrated,  are 
only  among  the  milder  flyptics  or  corroborants.  The  fpirituous 

extiad  is  frronger  than  the  watery,  and  in  proportionably  fmaller 
quantity.  J 

ARGENTUM. 

ARGENTUM  Pharm.  Land.  _  Argentum,  luna,  Pharm.  Edinh . 
biLVER:  a  white  metal;  becoming  yellow,  and  at  length  black 
from  the  vapour  of  fulphureous  folutions  and  of  putrefying  mat¬ 
ters;  extremely  malleable;  near  eleven  times  fpecifically  heavier 
than  water;  fufible  in  a  bright  red  heat;  Ext  and  indedrudtible  in 
tiie  fire;  folublfe  in  the  nitrous  acid,  into  a  limpid  liquor,  which 
dams  the  iolid  parts  of  animals  black;  not  foluble,  by  moderate 
aigedion,  in  the  marine  or  vitriolic  acid;  precipitable  by  thefe  acids 
from  its  folution  in  the  nitrous. 

quantities  of  this  metal  are  found  in  the  mines  of 
Chili  and  Peru  ^commoniy  in  fm all  grains  and  filaments,  embedded 
m  different  earths  and  ftones;  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  commi¬ 
nution,  ablution  with  water,  and  amalgamation  with  mercury, 
beyei  ai  mines  in  England,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
aftord  filver;  rarely  native,  or  in  diflinguifhable  maffes;  commonly 
1  educed  to  a  date  01  ore  of  a  red,  or  of  a  yellow  or 'brown,  or  of  a 
/  .uiky  leaden  or  black  colour,  by  an  intimate  admixture  of  arfenic 
or  lulphur,  on  both;  from  which  it. cannot  be  extracted  by  quick- 
ii  ver  but  which  are  difiipated  by  calcination,  fo  as  to  leave*  the 
lilver  leparable  from  the  remaining  earth  by  fufion. 

Crude  filver,  however  comminuted  or  attenuated,  has  not  been 
ob  erved  5°  Procfuce  any  medical  effiedt;  though  abundance  of  virtues 
were  alcribed  m  it  by  the  credulity  of  former  times.  It  is  not  foluble 
m  any  01  the  fluids  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 
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It  dilfolves,  by  the  afiiftance  of  a  moderate  heat,  in  about  twice 
its  weight  of  pure  aqua  fortis :  the  folution,  duly  exhaled  and  let  in 
the  cold,  cryftallizes  into  thin  colourlefs  tranfparent  plates.  The 
crystals,  or  the  dry  matter  left  upon  infpiftating  the  folution,  melt  in 
a  moderate  fire,  and  on  cooling  form  a  dark  coloured  caufcic  mafs*.  *CaufHcum 
This  preparation  is  in  common  ufe  forconfuming  warts  and  caliofi  tlCSj  lunar ePbarn 
but  is  lefs  fit  for  fuch  purpofes  as  require  a  ccnfiderable  quantity  to  be  Lond'^Ui*' 
applied,  as  the  laying  open  of  impofthumations,  being  apt  to  liquefy 
by  die  moifture  of  the  Ikin,  and  fpread  beyond  the  limits  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  operate.  For  the  greater  conveniency  of  ufing,  it  is 
call  into  oblong  fiender  pieces,  either  in  iron  pipes  heated  and  greafed, 
or  in  holes  made  by  fome  fmooth  inflrument  in  a  lump  of  tempered 
tobacco-pipe  clay:*  each  piece  is  wiped  clean,  and  wrapt  in  dry  foft 
paper.  The  matter  is  to  be  poured  out  afioon  as  it  flows  thin :  if 
kept  a  little  too  long  in  fufion,  it  becomes  too  thick  to  run  into  the 
mould,  and  parts  with  fo  much  of  its  acid  as  not  to  be  fufficiently 
corrofive:  by  a  longer  continuance  of  the  fire,  all  the  acid  is  gradually 
difiipated,  and  a  lump  of  pure  filver  remains. 

A  preparation  fomewhat  lefs  cauftic  than  the  foregoing,  is  recorn- 
. mended  internally  by  Angelus  Sala,  Boyle,  and  others,  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic,  and  as  a  purgative  in  hydropic  and  inveterate  ulcerous  difeafes. 

For  this  purpofe,  the  cryftals  of  filver  are  diffolved  in  water,  and 
mingled  with  a  folution  of  equal  their  weight  of  nitre:  this  mixture 
is  evaporated  to  drynefs,  and  the  refiduum  calcined  with  a  gentle  heat, 
juft  not  fufiicient  to  melt  it,  and  kept  continually  ftirring,  till  no 
more  fumes  arife.  Boerhaave  allures  us,  that  two  grains  of  this  pre¬ 
paration,  made  into  pills  with  crumb  of  bread  and  a  little  fugar  j-,  ..  pp-i* 
and  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach  (fome  warm  water,  fweetened°with  iu  arbf 
a  little  honey,  being  drank  immediately  after)  purge  gently  without 
griping,  and  bring  away  a  large  quantity  of  water  almoft  without  the 
patients  perceiving  it.  He  neverthelefs  cautions  againft  the  too  liberal 
or  continued  ufe  of  this  medicine,  and  obferves,  that  by  its  corrofive 
quality  it  weakens  the  bowels,  particularly  the  ftomach,  and  that 
therefore  proper  corroborants,  as  rob  of  juniper  berries,  ought  to 
be  interpofed.  Even  with  this  afiiftance,  however,  dt  is  at  beft  a 
dangerous  medicine,  and  as  fuch  defervedly  Hands  excluded  from 
practice. 
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ARGENTUM  VIVUM. 

ARGENTUM  VIV.UM  Pharm.  Lond.  By  dr ar gyrus,  argen¬ 
tum  vivum,  mercurius ,  Eh  arm .  Edinb .  Mercury  or  qjlj  ick  silver: 

an  opake  filver-coloured  metallic  fluid,  appearing  to  the  eye  like 
melted  lead  or  tin;  about  fourteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  water;  not  congealable  by  the  greatefl:  known  degree  a  natural 
cold(<z);  totally  exhaling,  by  a  heat  below  ignition,  in  fubtile  fumes, 
which  condenfe  into  running  mercury  again. 

Quickfllver  is  fometimes  found  in  the  earth  in  its  fluid  form,  and  is 
then  called  'virgin  mercury;  but  for  the  inoft  part  it  is  intimately 
blended  with  fulphur  or  earthy  matters  into  the  Mate  of  ore.  The 
fulphureous  ores  are  of  a  more  or  lefs  beautiful  red  colour  (fee  cinna- 
baris J:  the  earthy  or  ftony  ones,  grey,  yellowifh,  brown,  leaden  co¬ 
loured,  &c.  From  thefe  laft,  the  metallic  fluid  is  extracted  by  Ample 
diftillation :  the  fulphureous  require  an  addition  of  quicklime,  iron 
filings,  or  fome  other  fubflance  that  may  abforb  and  keep  down  the 
fulphur,  which  otherwife  would  rife  in  conjunction  with  the  mercury. 
The  principal  mines  of  quickfllver,  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
are  in  Spain,  Hungary,  and  the  province  of  Friuli  in  the  Venetian 
territories;  confiderable  quantities  are  brought  alfo  from  the  Eafl: 
Indies. 

This  fluid,  fuppofed  by  the  Greeks  to  be  poifonous  and  corrofive, 
was  introduced  into  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  as  an  ingredient  in  ex¬ 
ternal  applications,  againfl:  different  cutaneous  maladies.  This  prac¬ 
tice  was  followed  by  fome  phyficians  in  Europe  towards  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  was  not  eftablifhed,  or  looked  upon  in 
general  to  be  fafe,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth,  when  the 
venereal  diflemper,  then  lately  received  from  America,  was  found  to 
yield  to  mercurial  applications  alone;  and  now  alfo  the  internal  ufe  of 
mercury  began  to  be  ventured  on,  in  this  and  in  other  difeales. 

Pure  mercury  has  no  perceptible  acrimony,  or  tafte,  or  fmell: 
there  are  examples  of  its  having  been  lodged,  for  years,  in  cavities 

both 

{a)  It  is  laid,  that  in  fome  late  experiments  made  at  Peterlburg,  with  very  intenfe  degrees  cf 
artificial  cold,  (produced  by  mixing  fnow  and  fpirit  of  nitre  feparately  brought  to  great  coldnefs) 
pure  mercury  congealed  into  a  filver-like  metal,  which  quickly  melted  again  on  an  abatement  of 
the  cold ;  and  that  in  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  it  funk,  before  its  congelation,  to  between  three 
and  four  hundred  divifions  below  o;  that  is,  about  as  far  below  the  point  at  which  water  freezes^ 
as  the  heat,  in  which  tin  melts,  is  above  it. 
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both  of  the  bones  and  of  the  flefliy  parts,  without  having  injured  or 
affeded  them  (a).  Taken  into  the  Aomach  in  the  quantity  of  an 
ounce  or  two,  it  foon  paffes  through  the  inteAinal  tube,  unchanged, 
and  unfelt :  hence  fome  have  been  induced  to  give  a  pound  or  more 
in  violent  conftipations,  hoping  that  this  innocent  fluid,  by  its  great 
weight  and  flipperinefs,  would  force  open  obArudions,  that  had  re¬ 
filled  the  common  methods  of  cure  by  purgatives,  relaxants,  and 
emollients.  This  pradice,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  not  been  at¬ 
tended  with  any  remarkable  fuccefs ;  the  principles,  on  which  mer¬ 
cury  has  been  given  in  thefe  cafes,  appear  to  be  erroneous.  The  flip¬ 
perinefs  of  this  fluid  conliAs  only  in  the  mobility  of  its  own  parts, 
not  in  any  power  by  which  it  can  lubricate  the  veflels  of  an  animal. 
Its  weight  can  be  of  no  ufe  unlefs  where  the  obllrudion  lies  in  fome 
defending  part  of  the  tube:  and  even  fuppoling  it  to  ad  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  to  the  greateA  advantage,  there  is  room  to  fear,  that  the 
prefTure  of  a  pound  or  two  will  rather  diflend  the  fuperiour  part  of 
the  inteftine,  than  be  able  to  force  a  paflage  through  the  obAinate 
obArudions  againA  which  it  is  recommended. 

When  mercury  is  refolved  into  fume,  or  altered  in  its  form  by 
fire,  or  combined  with  a  fmall  portion  of  mineral  acids,  or  otherwise 
divided  into  minute  particles  and  prevented  from  reuniting  by  the 
interpofition  of  proper  fubAances;  it  operates  with  great  power,  and 
extends  its  adion  through  the  whole  habit.  In  thefe  forms,  whether 
taken  internally,  or  introduced  into  the  blood  from  external  appli¬ 
cation,  it  feems  to  liquefy  all  the  juices  of  the  body,  and  may  be  fo 
managed  as  to  promote  excretion  through  all  the  emundories.  If 
its  power  is  not  reArained,  or  determined  by  additions,  it  tends 
chiefly  to  afled  the  mouth;  and  having  fufed  the  humours  in  the 
remoter  velfels,  occafions  a  plentiful  evacuation  of  them  from  the 
falival  glands,  with  confiderabie  fwellings,  inflammations,  and  ulce¬ 
rations  of  the  parts.  The  falivation  is  accompanied  with  a  diminution 
of  moA  of  the  other  difcharges,  and  an  increafe  of  thefe  diminifhes  the 
falival  flux. 

The  falutary  effeds  of  mercurials  have,  in  many  cafes,  very  little 
dependence  on  the  quantity  of  fenfible  evacuation.  V  enereal  mala¬ 
dies,  and  chronical  diAempers  proceeding  from  a  vifcidity  of  the 
humours  and  obArudion  of  the  fmall  veflels,  are  often  fuccefsfully 
cured  by  mercurials  taken  in  fuch  dofes  as  not  to  produce  any  remark- 


(a)  Mead,  mechanical  account  of  pifons ,  ejfay  iv. 
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able  difcharge;  efpecially  if  abided  by  diaphoretics  and  a  warm 
diluent  regimen.  In  this  view,  camphor,  and  the  refin  or  extract 
of  guaiacum,  are  frequently  joined  to  the  mercury;  and  to  the  more 
adive  preparations,  a  little  opium;  which  not  only  promotes  the  dia- 
phorefis,  but  prevents  the  mercury  from  irritating  the  firft  padages 
and  running  ofr  by  the  grofTer  eimm  dories. 

i  his  appears  to  be,  in  general,  the  mofl  advantageous  method  of 
nfing  mercurials ;  excepting,  perhaps,  only  in  venereal  maladies  of 
long  Handing,  or  inch  as  have  arilen  to  a  great  height,  or  have  af¬ 
fected  the  bones;  which  demand,  for  the  mofl  part,°a  full  ptyalifnn 
:  ii  thefe  cafes,  tnedifeafe  has  been  fubdued  for  a  time  by  the  alterative 
method,  but  afterwards  broken  out  afrefh,  and  been  completely  cured 
Oy  i<iiivation .  and,  on  tne  other  hand,  fome  cutaneous  foulnefles* 
aftci  refilling  ialivation,  have  yielded  to  an  alterative  courfe. 

Though  mercurials  are  found  to  be  falutary  in  fundry  cutaneous 
defedations,  and  impurities  of  the  blood  and  juices  vulgarly  called 
fcorbutic;  they  are  always  pernicious  in  the  true  fcurvy,  and  dangerous 
in  conflitutions  inclining  to  this  cufeafe,  where  the  humours  are 
acrimonious,  and  colliquatea,  and  difpofed  to  a  putrefcent  flate.  In 
inch  cncumfiances,  mercurial  medicines  are  apt  to  operate  with  vio¬ 
lence;  fmall  dofes  have  occafioned  high  and  lading  falivations.  The 
removal  of  there,  accidents  is  to  be  attempted  by  glyders,  purgatives, 
diaphoi etics,  ^oi  lucn  othei  means,  confident  with  the  patients 
drength  and  tne  particular  fymptoms,  as  may  procure  a  fpeedy  rcvulfion 
from  the  fahval  duds. 

A  long  continued  ufe  o±  mercury  is  in  no  cafe  free  from  danger, 
as  it  manifedly  colliquates  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  tends  to 
w  eaken  tire  nerves,  fb  as  to  bring  on  tremors  and  paralyfes.  The 
miners,  and  thoie  who  are  expofed  to  the  fumes  of  mercury  in 
extracting  ii  from  the  ore,  are  faid  to  be  ahnod  always,  fooner  or 
later,  feized  with  thefe  kinds  of  complaints;  to  become  penerally  in 
a  few  years  paralytic,  and  at  lad  to  die  hedic.  °  J 

Mercurials  are  dedrudive  to  infeds,  perhaps  of  every  kind.  They 
are  fometimes  given  internally  againft  worms;  and  fometimes  applied 
externally,  in  unguents,  for  dedroying  cutaneous  animalcula.  The 
itch,  now  reckoned  an  animalcular  difeafe,  is  fometimes  cured  by 
mercurial  unguents;  which,  neverthelefs,  cannot  be  depended  on  for 
thiseneCi,  unlefs  in  flight  cafes;  as  their  antipforic  efficacy  feerns  to 
reach  no  farther  than  thofe  parts  of  the  fkin  to  which  they  are  ap¬ 
plied. 
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plied,  and  as  they  cannot  with  fafety  be  applied  freely,  to  any  great 
extent  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  trunk.  ' 

Mercury  has  been  of  late  recommended  as  an  effedlual  antidote 
again  ft  the  poilon  of  the  mad  dog.  Several  cafes  are  related,  by  Dr. 
James,  Default,  and  Du  Choifel,  both  of  brutes  and  human  fubjedts, 
bitten  by  mad  dogs,  being  preferved  from  the  ufual  confequences  of 
this  bite,  by  mercurial  undtions,  and  mercurials  taken  internally. 
There  are  fome  iriftances  given  alfo  of  a  cure  being  obtained,  by  the 
fame  means,  after  fymptoms  of  madnefs  had  appeared  (a). 

This  fluid  diflolves,  by  the  afliftance  of  trituration  or  heat,  moft 
metallic  bodies;  retaining  its  own  natural  colour,  but  having  its 
conflftence  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  metal  :°iron 
is  the  only  one  of  the  common  metals,  to  which  it  will  not  eaflly 
adhere  (/>').  Bifmuth  unites  with  it  more  intimately  (c)  than  any 
other  metallic  body,  and  remarkably  promotes  the  union  of  lead  with 
it:  mercury,  impregnated  with  a  little  bifmuth  was  found  to  diflolve 
conflderable  mafles  of  lead,  in  a  heat  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
human  body.  Cafes  fometimes  happen,  in  which  the  furgeon  may 
probably  avail  himfelf  of  this  property.  °  J 

Erom  moft  of  the  fluid  dwi&lgcwis  (or  mixtures  of  mercury  with 
metals)  great  part  of  the  quickfllver  may  be  feparated  by  preffure 
through  leather;  but  bifmuth,  and  mixtures  of  bifmuth  with  lead, 
are  fo  intimately  diffolved,  as  to  pafs,  in  conflderable  quantity,’ 
through  the  leather  with  it;  and  hence,  with  thefe  metals,  it  has 
been  frequently  adulterated.  This  abufe  may  be  difcovered,  b'?  the 
mercury  contracting  a  dull  coloured  fkin  upon  the  furface,  or  ftaining 
paper  blackifh;  by  its  not  running  freely  into  round  globules,  but 
forming  tears  or  vermicular  ftria?;  by  its  leaving,  upon  evaporating  a 
little  of  it,  a  powdery  matter  or  a  coloured  fpot  on  the  bottom  of  the 

veffel;  and  by  its  producing  a  turbid  milkinefs  during  its  diffolution 
in  aqua  fortis, 

Quickfllver 

[a]  James,  treatife  on  canine  madnefs. 

(4)  The  other  metallic  bodies,,  with  which  it  cannot  be  united  by  the  ufual  method*  are 
regulus  of  arfenic,  and  two  lately  difcovered  metals  c  .lkd  nickel  and  regulus  of  cobalt.  See  Neu¬ 
mann’s  chemical  works,  p  152,  &c> 


(c)  Though  part  of  the  bifmuth  feparates  fpontaneoufly  from  the  mercury,  it  does  not  follow 
as  fome  have  concluded,  that  the  union  is  iftiperfedt  or  fuperficial,  but  that  the  mercury  can  retain 
only  a  certain^  quantity  of  the  bifmuth  j  and  a  certain  quantity  I  have  found  it  to  retain  after  W 
continued  agitation.  '  “  *» 
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Quickfilvcr  is  commonly  purified  from  thefe  and  other  like  ad¬ 
mixtures,  by  diddling  it  in  a  glafs  or  rather  iron  retort,  (or  in  an  iron 
pot,  with  a  head  made  of  one  piece,  the  vefiel  commonly  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  by  the  refiners)  and  afterwards  walking  it  with  vinegar, 
or  with  common  fait  and  water  *.  The  chemids,  fufpeding  that 
fome  metallic  bodies  (a)  may  be  carried  up  by  the  mercury  in  didil- 
lation,  recommend  certain  additions,  particularly  fulphur;  which, 
from  its  rendering  the  mercury  itfelf  lefs  difpofed  to  arife,.  may  be 
prefumed  to  have  this  eded  in  a  greater  degree  on  the  metals  that  are 
naturally  not  volatile:  they  fublime  the  mercury  and  fulphur  together 
into  cinnabar,  (which  fee  in  the  fequel  of  this  article),  and  adding  to 
this  compound  fome  iron  filings  to  abforb  the  fulphur,  didil  off  the 
mercury  fuppofed  now  to  be  completely  pure.  Mr.  Malouin  recom¬ 
mends  uniting  the  quickfilver  with  crude  antimony  indead  of  fulphur, 
(by  leiiurely  pouring  the  mercury  heated,  into  an  equal  quantity  of 
antimony  made  fluid  by  fire)  and  then  feparating  the  mercury,  as 
from  cinnabar,  by  didillation  with  iron:  the  antimony,  he  fays,  by 
virtue  of  its  reguline  parts,  detains  the  other  metallic  bodies  more 
effiedually  than  fulphur,  and  the  mercury  is  thus  brought  to  a  date 
of  purity  even  greater  than  that  of  the  animated  mercuries  of  the 
alchemids;  for  the  precedes,  by  which  they  imagined  it  to  be  ani¬ 
mated  or  exalted  in  its  powers,  appear  to  have  done  no  more  than  to 
purify  it  to  a  certain  degree.  He  has  not,  however,  communicated 
the  particular  fads  on  which  this  adertion  is  built;  or  given  any 
experimental  proofs  of  the  greater  purity  of  mercury  diddled  from 
antimony,  than  of  fuch  as  has  been  revived  from  faditious  cinnabar, 
or  even  of  luch  as  has  been  carefully  diddled  without  addition. 

Quicksilver,  triturated  with  powdery  or  with  thick  unduous 
matters,  is  gradually  divided,  and  incorporated  with  them  into  one 
uniform  compound,  in  which  no  particle  of  the  mercury  can  be 
didinguidied  By  the  eye.  It  is  mod  difficultly  mixed  with  earthy 
powders,  mod  eafily  with  thick  balfams. 

Killed  or  extinguilhed  (that  is,  ground  till  the  mercurial  globules 
dilappear),  with  one  twelfth  its  weight  or  more  of  Venice  turpentine, 
or  half  that  quantity  of  ballam  of  fulphur,  it  is  mingled  with  pladers; 
wnich,  for  this  purpofe,  are  to  be  melted,  and  taken  from  the  fire; 
before  the  mercury  is  dirred  in.  The  college  of  London  direds  the 
mercury,  killed  with  balfam  of  fulphur,  to  be  mixed  with  four  times 

its 


(«)  Foyle,  Of  volatility  and  fixedntfsy  Air.  i.  377. 
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its  quantity  of  the  common  pi  after*,  or  of  gum  ammoniacum'f*:  that  *  EmpJaftr. 
of  Edinburgh  ufes  about  five  parts  of  a  more  compounded  gum  plafler  cuSTereurio 
to  two  of  the  quickfilver  J.  Thefe  compofltions  are  applied  as  Pharm.  Land. 

refolvents  and  difcutients,  againfl  venereal  pains,  and  indurations  of  f  Emp.  ex 
the  glands ;  the  mercury  exerting  itfelf  in  fome  degree  upon  the  part, 
though  it  is  rarely  introduced  into  the  blood  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  LcJ, 
affedt  the  mouth.  Aftruc  obferves,  that  even  by  covering  all  the  j  Emp>  mer, 
limbs  with  mercurial  plaflers,  the  method  once  pradtifed  for  curiaie 
railing  falivations,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  a  complete  and  effedtual  pbt  Edirth' 
ptyalifm  (a). 

Subfiances  of  lefs  confidence,  as  ointments,  leave  the  mercury  at 
more  liberty  to  adt;  and  are -generally  and  defervedly  preferred  to  the 
pladers,  in  the  intention  of  topical  refolvents,  &c.  as  well  as  in  that 
of  conveying  the  mercury  into  the  habit.  A  dram  of  quickfilver 
mixed  with  unguents,  well  rubbed  into  the  fkin,  and  repeated  every 
day,  or  rather  every  other  day,  generally  produces,  foon  after  the 
third  application,  and  fometimes  after  the  fecond,  appearances  of 
inflammation  in  the  mouth,  which  are  followed  by  a  free  and  copious 
ptyalifm:  thofe  employed  in  rubbing  the  ointments  on  others,  have 
been  falivated  by  the  mercury  imbibed  through  the  palms.  The 
ptyalifm  raifed  by  undtion  is  often  more  effedtual,  and  accompanied 
with  fewer  inconveniencies,  than  that  produced  by  mercurials  taken 
internally  ;  which  lafl  are  apt,  in  fome  conflitutions,  to  run  off  by 
the  inteflines,  without  affedting  the  falival  glands;  and  in  others, 
to  affedt  the  mouth  fo  haflily,  as  to  excite  a  copious  falivation  without 
extending  their  adtion  fufficiently  to  the  remoter  parts.  The  mercu¬ 
rial  ointments  are  commonly  prepared,  by  rubbing  the  mercury  with 
lard  or  other  fat  matters  of  a  due  confidence:  three  parts  of  hog’s  lard, 
and  one  of  mutton  fuet,  make  a  commodious  bafis,  with  which  may 
be  mixed  one  part  or  more  of  mercury  §.  As  a  good  deal  of  labour  is  §  Ung.  mer- 
required  for  thus  uniting  the  quicklilver  with  Ample  fats,  fome  are  Ph' 
accuflomed  to  previoufly  extinguifh  it  with  a  little  turpentine  ||  or 
balfam  of  fulphur  $[[,  after  which  it  is  mixed,  more  eafily,  with 
twice  or  four  times  ||  its  weight  of  lard :  thefe  additions,  however  Land. 
particularly  the  turpentines,  are,  in  this  form,  accompanied  with  an  CYru?> 
inconvenience;  being  apt,  by  frequent  rubbing,  to  fret  the  fkin.  ■  fortius  Ph 
Mercury  is  divided  alfo,  with  different  materials,  for  internal  ufe,  Lona' 
and  given,  as  an  alterative  and  as  an  anthelmintic,  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  eight  or  more.  Half  a  dram  of  quickfilver  is  ground,  for 

N  example, 

{«}  Ds  morbis  venerea,  tom .  i.  lib .  ii.  cap.  7, 
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•example,  with  two  fcruples  and  a  half  of  prepared  crabs-eyes*;  or 
with  half  a  dram  of  brown  fugar  candy,  and  tvvo  drops  of  oil  of 
juniper  berries -f,  which  laft  ingredient  renders  the  union  of  the 
mercury  with  the  fugar  more  perfect;  or  with  equal  its  weight  of 
refin  of  guaiacum,  the  fame  quantity  of  white  foap,  and  a  little 
common  fyrup  (which  is  to  be  added  after  the  quickfilver  is  united 
with  the  others)  to  make  them  into  a  mafs  J.  Sometimes  alfo  pur¬ 
gative  materials  are  joined:  in  this  intention,  the  above  quantity  of 
mercury  is  commonly  killed  with  twelve  grains  of  Strafburg  turpen¬ 
tine,  and  then  beaten  up  with  eight  grains  of  the  cathartic  extract, 

-  and  fix  of  powdered  rhubarb  § :  or  it  is  firfl  ground  with  half  its 
weight  of  refin  of  guaiacum,  and  then  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
rhubarb  and  extrad  of  black  hellebore* :  the  pills,  called  Belloite’s, 

-  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  compofition  of  this  kind.  Mercury,  thus  fimply 
.  divided  by  thefe  or  other  like  matters,  feems  to  operate  more  mildly, 

not  only  in  the  firfb  paffages,  but  after  it  has  been  received  into  the 
blood,  than  when  combined  with  mineral  acids,  or  reduced  by  fire 
into  the  form  of  a  calx.  At  the  fame  time,  however,  it  is  more 
uncertain,  or  more  liable  to  fail  of  taking  full  effect;  on  account, 
perhaps,  of  the  fubftances,  by  which  its  particles  are  difunited,  being 
foon  fubdued  and  feparated  by  the  digeflive  powers,  fo  as  to  leave 
part  of  the  mercury  to  run  together  again  and  pafs  off  inadive 
through  ^the  inteflines.  Plow  eaiiiy  the  union  is  diffoluble,  may  be 
judged  from  hence,  that  wTen  mercury  is  perfedly  mixed  with 
turpentine,  if  the  mixture  be  beaten  up  with  extrads  and  powders  into 
a  mafs  for  pills,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  quickfilver,  by  this  mecha¬ 
nic  agitation,  is  often  feparated  and  fqueezed  out  in  globules. 


^•thiops  mi-  Mercury,  triturated  with  equal  its  weight  of  fulphur,  forms 

Lon%PEdin.  therewith  a  §re)7ifll  bIack  powder,  which  grows  darker  coloured  in 
keeping  or  on  continuing  the  triture,  and  is  commonly  diflln- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  atbiops.  This  compound  is  one  of  the 
mildefl  of  the  mercurial  preparations ;  the  mercury  beino-  far  lefs 
adive  in  mixture  witli  fulphur,  than  with  any  other  known  fpecies 
of  matter.  r 

The  union  of  the  quickfilver  with  the  fulphur,  ejffeded  by  triture 
(at  leaft  by  fuch  a  degree  of  triture  as  the  fhops  are  accuffomed  to 
be  (low  upon  them)  is  not  intimate  any  more  than  that  with 
the  fubflances  above  mentioned.  If  the  ethiops  be  rubbed  on  gold, 
a  part  of  the  mercury  adheres  to  the  gold  fo  as  to  make  it  white : 


on 
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on  mixture  with  fyrups  or  other  like  matters  into  the  confidence  of 
an  eledary  or  mafs  for  pills,  a  part  of  the  mercury  is  generally  fpued 
out.  The  longer  the  quickfilver  and  fulphur  are  ground  together, 
the  lefs  they  will  be  difpofed  to  feparate;  a  circumftance  which  does 
not  appear  to  obtain  in  the  mixtures  of  mercury  with  refmous  or 

earthy  bodies. 

A  more  intimate  coalition  of  mercury  and  fulphur  may  be  fpeedily 
effeded,  by  melting  the  fulphur  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  gradually 
flirring  into  it  the  quickfilver,  with  care  to  cover  the  velfel  if  an 
ebullition  or  fwelling  up  of  the  matter  thews  it  ready  to  catch  flame; 
an  accident  which  fometimes  happens  when  the  quantities  are  large. 

This  compound  gives  no  whitenefs  to  gold,  and  fufFers  no  ieparation 
of  its  parts  on  being  made  into  eledaries  or  other  forms.  Even  the 
acid  folvents  of  mercury  are  incapable  of  extrading  it  when  thus 
combined  with  fulphur;  and  the  alkaline  folvents  of  fulphur  extrad 
only,  by  long  boiling  or  digeftion,  fo  much  of  that  concrete  as  is 

more  than  fufiicient  to  fatiate  the  mercury.  # 

If  mixtures  of  quickfilver  and  fulphur,  thus  intimately  united  by 
fire,  in  due  proportions,  as  twenty-five  parts  of  the  former  to  feven  of 
the  latter,  be  powdered  and  fet  to  fublime;  the  two  ingredients  rife 
together  without  feparation,  (except  that  a  part  of  the  fulphur,  and 
generally  a  very  confiderable  one,  burns  away  in  the  procefs),  and 
concrete,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fubliming  jar,  into  a  red  mafs 
called  cinnabar  or  vermilion*.  This  preparation,  though  containing  *  Cinnabar  Is 
much  more  mercury  than  the  ethiops,  does  not  appear  to  oe  more  lond  ^  ^ 
adive;  and  is  by  many  looked  upon  rather  as  a  medicine  of  the 
antifpafmodic  kind,  than  as  pofleffing  tlie  proper  virtues  of  mercurials. 

Indeed  the  real  virtues,  either  of  cinnabar  or  ol  ethiops,  cannot  pei- 
haps  be  precifely  afiigned. 

When  mercury  is  intimately  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
fulphur,  it  feems  to  operate,  though  given  in  confiderable  doles,  as  a 
fcruple  or  half  a  dram  of  the  compound,  only  in  an  infenfible  man¬ 
ner;  and  in  many  cafes,  to  pafs  off  inadive  through  the  intcftinal 
tube  [a).  It  may  be  prefumed,  that  an  increafe  of  the  fulphur, 
beyond  the  quantity  fufiicient  for  this  perfed  fatiation  of  the  meicury, 
will  not  vary  its  adion;  but  that  a  diminution  of  the  fulphur  will 
leave  the  mercury,  or  a  part  of  it,  in  a  fiiate  of  more  adivity ;  ana- 
logoufly  to  what  has  been  before  obferved  to  happen  in  regard  to 
the  antimonial  regulus.  It  may  be  prefumed  alio,  that  in  peried 

N  2  cinnabar 

{a)  Cartheufer,  rudimenta  m.  m.  p.  481.  Malouin,  (him.  medicinale ,  part.  iv.  ch.  34. 
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cinnabar  the  mercury  is  completely  faturated;  and  that  in  perfedf 
ethiops,  it  is  both  faturated,  and  blended  with  fome  redundant  ful- 
phun  but  that  in  fome  cinnabars,  it  is  not  faturated,  from  a  defici¬ 
ency  in  the  quantity  of  fulphur;  and  that  in  fome  ethiopfes  it  is  not" 
iatu rated,  from  an  imperfe&ion  in  the  mixture.  There  are  examples 
both  of  ethiops  and  cinnabar,  (one  of  which,  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
has  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge)  having  unexpectedly  produced 
faiivations.  It  fhould  feem,  therefore,  that  the  ethiops  made  by  fire 
is  the  moil  to  be  depended  on,  or  the  moil  certain  and  equal  in  its 

power,  (whatever  this  power  may  be)  of  any  of  the  fulphurated 
mercurials.  1 


r  When  ethiops  or  cinnabar  are  thrown  on  a  red  hot  iron  their 
fumes  are  of  great  aftivity.  _  The  fumes  of  cinnabar  are  fometimes 
directed.,  not  only  to  be  received  on  the  lower  parts;  but  likewife  to 
be  taken  in  with  the  breath,  againft  venereal  ulcerations  in  the  nofe  .• 

mouth,  and  throat.  Of  all  the  ways  of  applying  mercury,  this  laft 
requires  the  greateft  caution.  6 


*  Mercurius 
calcin3tus 
i’bai  m.  Land. 


Quicksilver,  included  in  a  flat-bottomed  glafs  having  a  fmall 
po.e  open  to  the  air,  and  kept  for  feveral  months  in  a  conftant  heat 
ju  t  not  itrong  enough  to  make  it  evaporate,  calcines  by  decrees  into 
a  red  powder*.  A  greater  heat,  fufficient  to  make  Vmercury 
antii,  noc  only  does  not  promote  the  calcination,  but  revives  fuch 
Pai  as  ,  s  keen  already  calcined,  into  running  mercury  ap-ain  A 
weaker  heat,  as  that  of  the  human  body,  or  even  of  boiling  water 
thougn  continued  for  years,  changes  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  mercury 
hlackilh  powder:  conflant  tnture  or  agitation  produces  limihr 
effects  to  this  low  degree  of  heat,  and  in  a  much  ihorter  time  fa) 

“thc  free  fcce^  °-f  air  Ihould  be  found  to  influence  the  calcination  of 
:  n.',  as  it  does  that  oi  the  metallic  bodies  called  imocrfcct,  the  tedi 
ous  procefs  might  be  expedited,  by  ufing,  for  the  veffel,  a  daft  tube' 
with  both  its  ends  bent  upwards,  a.Td  one  of  them  confiderably 
higne,  than  the  other;  through  which,  a  conftant  ftream  of  frefh 

bottom’ U  PliS  CVer  thC  f"rfaCe  °f  the  flna11  thread  of  mercury  at  the. 

cZVnf  rt,  haSi  by-  fome.been  8reatly  efleemed  in  venereal 
cnriils  dIfiuPP°ied  t0  bctlf  “oft  effedual  and  certain  of  the  mer- 
cunajs.  it  is  accompanied  with  one  confiderable  inconvenience, 

being 

four  / ann.  173  tu.v/aS.  no.  430,  413,  444,  &  Mem.  de  I'acad.  des  fclenc.  de  Furi5i 
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foein^  greatly  difpofed  to  irritate  the  firffc  paffages,  and  occasion  gripes; 
to  prevent  which,  a  fmall  quantity  of  opium,  and  fome  warm  aio- 
matic  material,  are  commonly  joined  to  it:  the  antivenereal  pills  of _ 
a  late  celebrated  empyric  -f*  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  compontion  of  pi]js> 
this  kind.  Even  when  thus  corrected,  however,  it  does  not  appeal, 
from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  its  effects,  to  have  any  ad¬ 
vantage  above  the  mercurials  in  common  ufe  and  of  eafier  pieparation. 

The  dofe  is  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains  i  five  or  fix  giains  aie  faid 

to  vomit  and  purge  violently.  #  . 

The  blackiih  powder,  obtained  by  long  agitation,  is  the  bafis  of 
an  antivenereal  medicine  J,  which  has  lately  come  into  gieat  repute 
abroad;  but  which  appears,  from  the  accounts  published  of  it  in  pms/ 
France,  to  be  neither  fo  fafe,  nor  fo  eftedtuah  fome  of  tiie  common 
officinal  mercurials. 

Pure  aqua  fortis,  aflified  by  a  moderate  heat,  ainolves  equal  its 
weight  or  more  of  quickfilver  into  a  limpid  corrofive  liquor;  which, 
largely  diluted  with  pure  water  (the  common  fpring  waters  turning  it 
milky,  and  precipitating  a  part  of  the  mercury),  has  been  employed 
in  lotions  againfl  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  defedations,,  and^  where 
mercurial  lotions  are  advifeable,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bed:  of  them. 

An  ointment  is  likewife  prepared,  for  venereal  ulcers,  Gw.  by  mixing 
the  corrofive  folution  with  fats:  an  ounce  of  quickfilvei  is  dilfolred 
in  two  ounces  of  fpirit  oi  nitre,  the  folution  poured  not  into  a  pound 
of  lard  melted  and  juft  beginning  to  grow  flifi,  and  the  whole  bnfkly 
ftirred  till  an  uniform  yellow  mixture  is  procured  V  ^  *  Ung.  citric 

On  infpillating  the  mercurial  folution  over  a  gentle  fire,  there 
remains  a  white  mafs  -f-  highly  cauftic;  which,  calcined  with  a  +  o-x  mer- 
gradual  heat,  becomes  fir ff  brown,  then  yellow,  and  at  length,  on  curii  Phatm . 
increafing  the  heat,  of  .a  deep  red  colour  If  the  aqua  rortis,  uied  Edmb. 
for  the  diffolution,  has  been  previoufly  drawn  over  from  a  fmall  .j.  Merc  pr<x„ 
proportion  (the  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  part  of  its  own  weight)  cipit.  ruber 
of  fea  falt§,  the  red  mafs  ||  is  fuppofed  to  afiume  more  readily  the  1  ’■ 

fparkling  appearance  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  charadleriiric  of  §  Aqua  fort  3 

its  goodnefSi  This  preparation  is  employed  as  an  efcharotic;  and,  comp.  Pa. 
mixed  with  ointments  and  cerates,  as  a  digeflive;  in  which  inten¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Sharp  obferves-,  that  it  is  very  effectual..  ^  |[  Mere.  cor. 

Sundry  methods  have  been  tried  for  abating  the  corrofi vends  of 
this  preparation,  fo  far  as  to  render  it  fafe  for  internal  ufe.  One 
of  the  jnofl  certain  feems  to  be,  digefling  it  two  or  three  days, 

with  a'gentie  heat,  in  about  thrice  its  quantity  of  rectified  fpirit 
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of  wine,  then  fetting  fire  to  the  fpirit,  and  keeping  the  powder  con- 
11  Mcrcurius  ftantly  ftirring  till  all  the  fpirit  is  burnt  off ^f.  In  this  procefs,  the 
corrofive  is  deprived  of  a  little  of  its  acid,  v/hich  is  partly  perhaps 
abforbed  and  dulcified  by  the  fpirit  during  the  digeftion,  and  partly 
diffipated  by  the  heat  during  the  burning.  The, medicine,  never- 
thelefs,  is  ftill  a  very  rough  one,  operating,  generally,  in  dofes  of  a 
few  grains,  both  upwards  and  downwards.  Different  preparations  of 
*  Arcanum  this  kind  *  have  been  kept  as  fecrets  in  particular  hands,  but  it  does 

corallinum,  .  r  r .  r  F  _ 

puivis  p,  in-  not  appear  that  any  oi  them  are  luperiour  in  virtue  to  fome  other 
cipi-s  panacea  mercurials  of  greater  fafety  and  more  equal  power. 

mere,  rubra,  1 

^C'  If  oil  of  vitriol  be  poured  on  half  (or  equal)  its  weight  of  quick- 

filver  and  gradually  heated  till  the  liquor  boils  and  diftils;  the  more 
phlegmatic  parts  arife,  while  the  ftronger  acid  corrodes  the  mercury 
into  a  white  cauftic  mafs.  On  the  affufion  of  warm  water,  the  mafs 
falls  into  powder,  and  becomes  immediately  yellow;  a  part  of  it, 
fatiated  with  acid,  diffolving  in  the  water:  the  larger  the  quantity 
of  acid  made  ufe  of,  and  the  lefs  thoroughly  the  matter  has  been 
exficeated  or  calcined,  the  more  of  it  will  diffolve.  The  yellow 
powder,  ground  with  frefh  quantities  of  water  till  all  the  foluble 
fMerc  ©met.  part  is  extracted,  becomes  infipid’f,  and  in  this  ffate,  commonly 
W.^Mere.  ca^ec*  turpeth  or  turbith  mineral,  it  proves,  though  not  corrofive, 
pra.-cip.flav.  ftrongly  emetic;  operating,  in  this  intention,  the  moft  effe&ually  of 

pc!f°miner?.le  dl  the  mercurials  that  can  be  given  with  fafety.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
S' harm.  Edin.  virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  other  venereal  cafes  accompanied  with  a 
great  flux  of  humours  to  the  parts :  it  is  faid  likewife  to  have  been 
employed  with  fuccefs,  in  robuff  conffitutions,  againft  leprous  difor- 
ders,  and  obffinate  glandular  obftrudtions.  The  dofe,  as  an  emetic, 
is  from  two  grains  to  fix  or  eight;  though  fome  conffitutions,  habituated 
to  mercurials,  can  bear  larger  quantities:  I  knew  an  inffance  of 
twenty  grains  producing  no  fenfible  evacuation  or  difturbance.  It 
may  be  given  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  half  a  grain  or  a  grain,  as  an  al¬ 
terative,  alter  the  fame  manner  as  the  red  calx  of  mercury  already 
mentioned:  and  even  when  intended  as  an  evacuant,  it  may  perhaps, 
as  Malouin  obferves,  be  moft  advifable,  to  give  only  a  fmall  quantity 
at  a  time,  as  one  grain,  and  repeat  this  dofe  every  hour  till  the 
vomiting  fucceeds. 

i  he  marine  acid  has  no  adtion  on  mercury,  unlefs  either  the  mer- 
cury.  be.  previoufly  diflolved  in  other  acids,  or  the  marine  fpirit  be 
applied  in  a  very  concentrated  ffate  and  in  the  form  of  fume. 
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On  adding  a  folution  of  fea  fait  to  a  folution  of  mercury  made  in 
aqua  fortis,  the  nitrous  acid  quits  the  mercury,  and  unites  with  the 
alkaline  bafis  of  the  fea  fait  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  acid  of  the 
fea  fait  unites  with  the  mercury,  and  forms  with  it  a  compound  diffi¬ 
cultly  and  only  partially  diffoluble,  of  which,  therefore,  great  part 
fubfides,  on  Handing  for  fome  time,  in  form  of  a  white  powder. 

This  powder,  waffied  with  freffi  quantities  of  hot  water,  till  the 
more  foluble  parts  are  extra&ed,  becomes  nearly  infipid*.  Jn  this  *  Pr£ei 
Hate  it  is  recommended  by  Boerhaave  as  one  of  the  beH  of  the  mer-  ^oerb.  ' 
curials,  and  faid,  in  dofes  of  three  grains,  to  purge  and  vomit 
gently.  It  appears  however  too  corrofive  for  internal  ufe;  being  fo 
much  fo,  as  to  be  employed  by  the  farriers  for  the  purpofes  of  an 
efcharotic.  The  preparation  is  likewife  a  very  unfrugal  one,  a  con- 
liderable  part  of  the  mercury  remaining  unprecipitated,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  precipitate  being  diilolved  and  carried  ofr  in  the 
ablution. 

If  the  dry  white  mafs,  obtained  by  infpiffating  a  folution  of  mer- 
cury  in  aqua  fortis,  be  powdered  and  mixed  with  equal  its  weight  oi 
dried  fea  fait,  the  mixture  put  into  a  matras  or  other  like  velfel,  of 
which  it  may  fill  nearly  one  half,  and  fet  in  a  fand-heat  gradually 
increafed;  the  fame  tranfpofition  of  the  acids  will  happen,  as  in  the 
foregoing  cafe,  and  nearly  all  the  mercury  will  now  be  fatiated  with 
the  marine  acid,  and  form  with  it  a  faline  compound,  which  fub- 
liming  into  the  upper  part  of  the  matras,  concretes  into  a  white  cry- 
Halline  mafs  called  corrofive  fublimate-f'.  If  the  vitriolic  acid  be  ufed 
inHead  of  the  nitrous,  that  is,  if  the  unwafhed  turbith  be  taken  and  pkarm.Edinb , 
mixed  with  fea  fait,  the  event  will  be  the  fame;  the  mercury  fub- 
liming  with  the  acid  of  the  fea  fait;  while  the  acid,  before  combined 
with  it,  remains  behind  united  with  the  fea  falt’s  alkali,  forming 
therewith  a  nitrum  cubicum  when  the  nitrous  acid  has  been  ufed,  and 
a  fal  catharticus  when  the  vitriolic.  In  like  manner,  if  forty  parts  of 
quickfilver  (rubbed  with  one  part  or  more  of  fublimate  already  made, 
till  it  is  divided  into  minute  grains)  be  ground  with  twenty-eight 
parts  of  nitre,  then  with  thirty-three  of  common  fait,  and  afterwards, 
for  a  little  time  longer,  with  Hxty-fix  of  calcined  green  vitriol,  and 
the  mixture  fet  to  fublime;  the  fame  compound  will  be  produced  t  Merc,  cor- 
the  acids  of  the  nitre  and  fea  fait  are  extricated  by  that  of  the  vitriol: 
the  nitrous  acid  affiHs  the  marine  to  corrode  the  mercury :  and  the  Und. 
mercury,  combined  with  the  marine,  fublimes,  and,  if  the  procefs 
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is  duly  conduced,  concretes  into  a  cryftalline  cake,  tlic  form  in 
which  this  compound  is  expected  in  the  fhops. 

This  preparation,  undiluted,  is  a  moil  violent  corroftve.  A  lo- 
lution  of  it  in  lime-water,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  quart*, 
and  a  ilronger  folution,  made  by  boiling  the  fame  quantity  of  pow¬ 
dered  fublimate,  with  equal  its  weight  of  alum,  a  pint  of  com¬ 
mon  water,  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted are  employed  for  fome 
external  purpofes,  as  the  cleanfing  of  foul  ulcers  and  fupprefting  fun- 
golities,  and  removing  obftinate  defedations  of  the  fkin.  The  lime- 
water,  like  lixivia  of  fixt  alkaline  falts,  decompounds  a  part  of  the 
fublimate,  and  hence  the  impregnation  of  the  liquor  cannot  be 
precifely  afcertainedj  for  the  ftronger  the  lime-water,  the  more  of 
the  fublimate  will  be  decompounded,  and  the  lefs  corrolive  will  the 
folution  be:  at  the  fame  time  alfo,  the  lime  in  the  water  changes  its 
nature,  by  its  coalition  with  the  acid  which  it  abforbs  from  the  fub¬ 
limate.  In  the  aluminous  folution,  no  decompofttion  happens,  both 
the  fublimate  and  the  alum  retaining  their  full  force:  for  on  mixing 
together  folutions  of  the  two  made  feparately,  no  precipitation  or 
turbidnefs  enfued. 

Small  dofes  of  this  corrolive  preparation,  properly  diluted,  have 
been  ventured  upon  internally.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  if  a  grain  be 
diftbived  in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  a  dram  of  this  folution,  Softened 
with  fyrup  of  violets,  taken  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  it  will  perform 
wonders  in  many  reputed  incurable  diftempers.  Van  Swieten 
brought  it  into  more  general  ufe,  for  the  cure  of  venereal  maladies: 
he  diliolves  a  grain  of  the  fublimate  in  two  ounces  of  proof  Spirit, 
[rectified  Spirit  dilfolves  it  more  perfectly]  and  gives  of  this  fo¬ 
lution  from  one  to  two  fpoonfuls  twice  a  day;  continuing  the 
medicine  fo  long  as  any  of  the  Symptoms  remain,  with  a  low 
diet,  and  plentiful  dilution.  In  the  medical  observations  and  in¬ 
quiries,  published  by  a  Society  of  phylicians  in  London,  there  are 
many  in-ftances  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  method:  the  fublimate  operated 
chiefly  by  urine  and  fweat,  though  Sometimes,  for  the  firft  two  or 
three  days,  by  ftool;  and  appeared  not .  only  fafe,  but  more  to  be 
depended  on,  for  the  removal  of  the  Symptoms,  than  any  of  the 
other  mercurials  ufed  as  alteratives.  If  however  it  be  true,  that  the 
completeness  of  the  cure  has  any  dependence  on  the  quantity  of 
mercury  introduced  into  the  blood  (a);  it  will  follow,  that  the  cure 
by  fublimate  muft  be  lefs  complete  than  that  obtained  by  any  other 

mercurial 

{a)  Ailruc,  Di  tnorhis  art  nereis,  torn.  I,  lib.  ii,  cap ,  iz. 
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mercurial  preparation;  and  that  thofe  preparations  which  can  be 
taken,  without  difiurbance,  in  confiderable  doies,  as  five  01  fix  grains 
or  more,  promife,  in  general,  the  moft  lafting  cures. 

Corrosive  fublimate  confifts  of  mercury,  united  with  fo  much 
marine  acid,  as  to  be  difioluble  in  boiling  water.  It,  by  ieparating  a 
part  of  the  acid,  or  adding  more  mercury,  the  piopoition  of  acid  is 
rendered  fo  fmall,  as  that  no  part  of  the  compound  (hall  be  difioluble, 
when  finely  powdered,  by  long  boiling;  its  corrofivenefs  will  be 
defiroyed,  and  it  may  now  be  taken  with  fafety  in  doles  of  feveral 
trains.  A  little  volatile  fpirit  or  alkaline  ley,  dropt  into  the  water 
after  the  boiling,  will  difcover  if  it  has  taken  up  any  pait  of  the 

mercury,  by  turning  it  cloudy  or  yellow. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  other  volatile  alkalies,  dropt  into  a 
filtered  folution  of  fublimate,  abforb  a  part  of  the  acid ;  and  the 
mercury,  retaining  fo  little  as  to  be  indilfoluble,  renders  the  liquor 
milky,  and  fubfides,  on  Handing,  in  form  of  a  fine  white  powder, 
which,  wafiied  by  repeated  aftufions  of  hot  water,  becomes  infipid ■ .  *  j^erc  prse_ 
Solutions  of  fixt  alkaline  falts,  fubftituted  to  the  volatile  fpirit,  pro-  dp.  albas 
duce  a  yellow  precipitation:  but  if  an  equal  weight  of  crude  fal  •  Uin 
ammoniac  be  difiolved  along  with  the  fublimate,  fixt  alkalies,  added 
to  this  folution,  extricate  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac,  and 
the  precipitate  -f*  proves  the  fame  as  if  the  volatile  alkali  alone  had  cip  ®^ufrae 
been  added  in  its  pure  Hate.  Thefe  precipitates  are  ufed  chiefly  on  Pbarm.  Land. 
account  of  the  elegance  of  their  colour,  in  unguents  for  cutaneous 
eruptions:  one  part  of  the  mercurial  precipitate,  three  of  precipitated 
fulphur,  and  eighteen  of  the  Ample  ointment  or  pomatum,  moifiened 
with  a  little  ftrong  alkaline  ley$,  make  the  common  mercurial  t  Ung.  e 
application  for  thefe  complaints.  The  precipitates  have  been  given 
internally;  but  mercurius  dulcis ,  which  differs  from  them  only  in  being 
more  mild,  and  more  equal  and  certain  in  its  eitedts,  is  m  this  in¬ 
tention  greatly  to  be  preferred.  It  does  not  appeal,,  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  mercury  with  fo  fmall  a  proportion  of  acid,  that  is,  fo 
mild  and  fife  a  mercurial,  can  be  obtained  by  any  kind  of  precipi¬ 
tation,  as  by  the  procefs  by  which  mercurius  dulcis  is  prepared. 

Mercurius  dulcis  is  fublimate  made  mild,  by  combiningwith.it 
fo  much  frefh  mercury,  as  is  fufficient  to  latiate  the  redundant  acid. 

Four  parts  of  powdered  fublimate  are  ground  with  three  of  quick- 
filver  (an  operation  in  which  great  caution  is  necefiary,  to  avoid  the 

lighter  corrofive  particles  that  fly  off)  till  they  are  thoroughly  incor- 

Q  porated ; 
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porated;  or,  which  is  much  more  commodious,  digefted  together  in 
a  gentle  heat,  by  which  the  union  will  be  performed  as  effectually* 
The  mixture  is  then  iubhmed  in  a  glafs  matras  or  phial;  the  fub- 
limed  white  mafs  freed  from  the  whitifh  acrid  matter  about  the 
mouth  of  the  veffel,  and  from  fuch  mercurial  globules  as  may 
happen  to  appear  didindt,  then  pulverized,  and  fublimed  again:  the 
college  of  Edinburgh  directs  the  fublimation  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  that  of  London  fix  times*.  By  repeated  fublimations,.  the 
*  jvierc.  dukis  medicine  becomes  lefs  liable  to  irritate  the  hrfl  paffages  and  run  off 
ffool;  on  account,  perhaps,  of  fome  fmall  part  of  the  acid,  or 
Aquila  alba*’  fome  portion  of  the  compound  not  fully  dulcified  in  the  firff  ope- 
Caiomeias.  ration,  being  feparated  or  diffipated  by  the  heat;  the  undulcified 
fublimate  being  the  mod  volatile. 

Mercurius  dulcis  appears  to  be  the  beft  and  fafeff  of  the  mercurial 
preparations  that  can  be  taken  in  a  folid  form,  whether  as  a  liala- 
gogue  or  as  a  general  alterant;  no  one  of  the  mercurials,  whofe 
tranfniiffion  into  the  blood  can  be  depended  on,  being  fo  little 
dilpofea  to  affect  the  fiift  pallages.  As  a  fialagogue,  fifteen  or  twenty 
giains,  made  into  a  bolus  or  pills,  are  repeated  every  night  or 
oftener,  till  the  ptyalifm  begins.  As  an  alterative,  it  is  given  from 
one  to  two  or  three  grains.  It  generally  anfwers  beft  in  fmall  dofes, 
which  may  be  repeated,  with  due  caution,  every  evening,  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  without  inconvenience. 

JEtbiops  *N  fome  obflinate  defedations  of  the  fkin,  mercurials  and  antimo- 
aniimoniaHs.  nials,  joined  together,  have  frequently  better  effeCts  than  either  of 
tnem  unaflided  by  the  other.  Some  triturate  quickfilver  with  twice 
its  weight  of  crude  antimony,  till  the  mercurial  globules  difappear, 
and  the  mixture  becomes  an  uniform  ethiops  or  black  powder:  others 
indead  cf  the  crude  antimony,  ufe  the  medicinal  regulus,  or  the 
golden  or  precipitated  fulphur;  and  thus  obtain  an  ethiops  of  more 
activity.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  has  given  a  prefeription  of  pills 
on  this  principle,  compofed  of  three  parts  of  quickfilver,  two  parts 
oi  golden  fulphui  of  antimony,  and  two  of  refill  of  guaiacum,  with 
the  addition  of  two  of  white  foap  to  promote  their  diffolution  in  the 
ftomath,  and  fo  much  common  fyrup  as  will  reduce  them  into  a 
mats  of  a  due  confidence^' :  if  a  dram  of  the  mafs  is  made  into  twenty 

pills,  the  dofe  may  be  increafed  from  one  to  fix  or  more,  according 
to  the  operation.  & 
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Some  of  the  mercurial  preparations  have  been  faid  to  be  often¬ 
times  fophifticated ;  the  cinnabar  and  red  corrofive  with  red  lead,  ^  the 
corrofive  fublimate  and  mercurius  dulcis  with  arfenic.  The  red  lead 
may  be  readily  difcovered  by  fire ;  the  mercurial  part  evaporating, 
while  the  faturnine  remains  behind.  With  regard  to  the  other 
abufe,  fome  have  affirmed  it  to  be  impracticable  (a);  for  if  arfenic 
be  mixed  with  fublimate,  and  the  mixture  fet  to  fublime,  the  marine 
acid  quits  the  mercury,  and  unites  with  the  arfenic;  with  which 
it  compofes,  not  a  folid  cryftalline,  but  a  foft  butyraceous  concrete, 
called  by  the  chemifls  butter  of  arfenic.  If  arfenic  ihould  never- 
thelefs,  in  certain  circumftances  (/>),  be  combinable  with  the  fub¬ 
limate  into  a  cryftalline  cake ;  and  if  the  pernicious  artifice  fhould 
be  ever  practifed,  (the  reports  of  which  we  prefume  to  be  groundlefs) ; 
the  well  known  properties  of  arlenic  afford  fufficient  means  ^  for 
detecting v it.  If  a  compound  of  fublimate  and  aifenic  be  mixed 
with  equal  its  weight  or  more  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  chalk,  01  vegetable 
allies,  and  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat,  the  arfenic  will  fublime  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  glafs,  and  may  now  be  diftinguifhed  by  its 
own  proper  characters:  fee  arfenicum.  Some  recommend  alkaline 
lixivia  as  a  criterion  of  this  abufe :  fublimate  that  contains  arfenic 
being  faid  to  give  a  black  colour  with  the  alkali :  on  what  foundation 
this  ^fhould  happen,  I  cannot  conjecture;  for  arfenic  flrikes  no 
blacknefs  with  alkalies  either  fixt  or  volatile;  folutions  of  it  are,  on 
the  contrary,  by  both  alkalies  made  white. 


ARISTOLOCHIA. 

BIRTHWORT:  a  plant  with  heart-fhaped  leaves  fet  alternately 
on  the  ftalks;  in  the  bofoms  of  which  come  foith  megular  tubulous 
flowers,  with  a  wide  mouth,  whole  lower  part  is  produced  into  a 
long  flap  like  a  tongue :  the  feed-veflel  is  large,  roundifh,  and  divided 
into  fix  cells. 

i.  Aristolochia  longa  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Arijlolo - 
chia  longa  'uera  C.  B.  Long  birthwort,  with  uncut  lea\es,  {band¬ 
ing  on  pedicles;  and  oblong  roots,  not  tapering  to  a  point,  brownilh 
on  the  outfide  and  yellow  within. 

O  2  2.  Aristolochia 


2 


\ 


(a)  Neumann,  Chemical  works,  p.  142. 


[h]  Pott,  De  fale  communi ,  p.  76. 
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!2.  Aristolociiia  rotunda  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Arijlolochia  ro¬ 
tunda  fore  ex  purpura  ?iigro  C.  B.  Round  birthwort:  with  uncut 
leaves  joined  immediately  to  the  ftalks,  and  roundifh  roots. 

3.  Pistolochia:  Arifolochia  tenuis  Pbarm .  Par  if.  Arifolocbia 

piftolocbia  difta  C.B.  Bufhy  birthwort:  with  indented  leaves  fet 
on  pedicles;  and  bufliy  roots,  compofed  of  a  number  of  fibres  ifluing 
from  one  head.  In  this  and  the  foregoing  forts,  the  ftalks  are 
weak  and  trailing,  and  the  flowers  hand  folitary. 

4.  Aristolochia  tenuis  Pbarm.  Land.  Arifolocbia  clematitis 

reft  a  C.  B.  Creeping  birthwort:  with  upright  ftalks,  flowers  ftand- 

ing  in  clufters,  and  long  flender  creeping  roots  rarely  exceeding  the 
thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill. 

These  plants  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from 
whence  we  are  fupplied  with  the  dry  roots.  They  bear  the  colds  of 
our  own  climate;  the  third  fort  excepted,  which  dies  in  fevere 
winters.  The  fourth  fpreads  faft,  to  a  great  diftance,  fo  as  not  to 
be  eafily  extirpated. 

All  the  birthwort  roots  have  fomewhat  of  an  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a  warm  bitterifh  tafte.  They  are  reprefented  by  authors,  as 
being  extremely  hot  and  pungent:  Boerhaave  fays,  they  are  the 
hottcft  of  the  aromatic  plants,  and,  as  it  were,  burn  the  tongue  and 
palate,  having  probably  examined  the  frefh  roots:  fuel?  as  are 
uiually  met  with  in  the  fhops,  have  no  great  pungency.  The  long 
and  round  forts,  on  firft  chewing,  fcarce  difeover  any  tafte,  but  in  a 
little  time  prove  naufeoufly  bitterifh;  the  round  fomewhat  the  moft 

fo.  The  other  two  inftantly  fill  the  mouth  with  a  kind  of  aromatic 
bitternefs,  not  very  ungrateful. 

Thefe  roots  give  out  their  virtue  by  infufion  both  to  fpirituous  and 
watery  menftrua,  to  the  firft  moft  perfectly :  the  colour  of  all  the 
tindures  is  brownifh  or  yellowifh.  In  diftillation,  pure  fpirit  brino-s 
over  little  or  nothing:  with  water  there  arifes  (at  leaft  from  both  the 
flender  rooted  forts)  a  fmall  portion  of  effential  oil,  poflefling  the 
fme  and  flavour  of  the  roots.  The  extracts  made  with  fpirit 
fmell  moderately,  and  tafte  ftrongly,  of  the  birthworts:  the  watery 
extracts  have  nothing  of  their  peculiar  flavour,  and  are-  much  more 
nauleous  in  tafte  than  either  the  fpirituous  extra&s,  or  the  roots  in 
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The  birthwort  roots  are  celebrated  as  warm  attenuants  and  deob- 
Rruents,  particularly  in  fuppreflions  of  the  uterine  purgations,  from 
which  virtue  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  received  their  name:  the  dofe 
is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  and  upwards.  They  have  likewife  been 
recommended,  particularly  the  fourth  fort,  as  alterants  in  the  gout  : 
Boerhaave  obferves,  that  the  pituitous  gout,  as  he  calls  it,  is  often 
relieved  by  an  infufion  of  thefe  roots  in  fpirit  of  juniper  berries,  fweet- 
ened  with  fugar,  and  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  at  a  time; 
but  that  in  odier  kinds  of  the  gout,  and  in  fubjeds  of  a  tender  con- 
Ritution,  this  medicine  occafions  a  lofs  of  appetite,  a  weaknefs  of 
the  Romach,  and  a  languidnefs,  lefs  fupportable  than  the  gout  itfelf. 
A  powder  compofed  of  this  and  other  fimilar  materials,.  which  was 
prefcribed  by  the  ancients  as  an  antiarthritic,  and  has  lately  come 
again  into  eReem,  has  alfo  produced  complaints  of  the  fame  kind. 
Externally,  thefe  roots  have  been  ufed  as  difcutients,  detergents,  and 
antifeptics:  Simon  Paulli  relates,  that  the  long  birthwort  roots, 
applied  as  an  epithem  or  in  fomentation,  were  found  remarkably 
ferviceable  in  Rubborn  ulcers  of  the  legs. 

ARSENICUM. 

ARSENICUM  ALBUM  Pharm.  Par  if.  Arfenicum  f mp  li¬ 

cit  er  dittum.  Arsenic  or  white  arsenic:  a  femitraniparent 
cryRalline  concrete,  affuming  an  opake  milky  hue  on  being  expofed 
for  fome  time  to  the  air:  foluble  plentifully  in  alkaline  lixivia,  more 
fparingly  in  oils,  and  Rill  more  fo  in  acids;  diffolving  alfo,  by  the 
afliRance  of  a  boiling  heat,  in  water,  but  feparating  and  cryRallizing 
in  great  part  as  the  liquor  cools ;  totally  exhaling,  by  a  heat  below 
ignition,  in  thick  fumes,  diRinguifliable  from  thofe  of  all  other 
known  mineral  fubRances,  by  a  Rrong  fetid  fmell  refembling  that 
of  garlic. 

The  fumes,  caught  in  veflels,  condenfe,  either  into  a  cryRalline 
form  again,  or  into  a  powdery  one,  according  as  the  receiver  is  lefs 
or  more  removed  from  the  adion  of  the  heat.  If  the  arfenic  be 
mixed  wdth  vegetable  or  animal  coals,  (or  other  inflammable  fub¬ 
Rances  not  fulphureous,  that  is,  not  participating  of  vitriolic  acid) 
and  expofed  to  a  moderate  heat  without  communication  with  the 
air,  it  fublimes  in  form  of  a  bright  greyilh  metallic  fubRance, 
quickly  tarnifliing  to  a  black,  lighter  and  lefs  compad  than  any  of 
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the  other  metallic  bodies,  fcarcely  fix  times  fpecifically  heavier  than 
water,  changeable  into  a  calx  or  white  arfenic  again  by  fublimation 
with  the  admiffion  of  air. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  in  the  ores  of 
moil  metallic  bodies,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin  and  bifmuth,  and  in 
the  mineral  called  cobalt,  cob  alt  um ,  cadmia  metallic  a',  from  which 
laft,  greateil  part  of  the  arfenic  brought  to  us  is  extracted,  in  Saxony, 
by  a  kind  of  fublimation :  the  arfenic  rifes  at  firfl  into  a  large  horil 
zontal  chimney  communicating  with  the  furnace,  in  form  of  a 
greyifh  meal,  which,  more  carefully  refublimed,  concretes  into  the 
cryilalline  white  arfenic  of  the  (hops.  Henckel  obferves,  that  of  all 
the  metallic  bodies,  mercury  and  the  antimonial  metal  are  the  only 
ones  which  are  never  found  to  have  any  arfenic  in  their  ores:  to  thefe 
perhaps  may  be  added  zinc,  whofe  proper  ore,  calamine,  appears  to 
be  pure  from  arfenic.  rr 


White  arfenic  is  one  of  the  moil  violent  poifons.  Befides  the 
eftedts,  which  it  produces  in  common  with  other  poifonous  fub- 
flances,  it  is  faid  to  render  the  coats  of  the  ilomach  remarkably 
thin,  to  occafion  a  fwelling  and  fphacelation  of  the  whole  body  and 
a  iudden  putrefaction  after  death,  particularly  of  the  genitals  in 
men  {a).  Where  the  quantity  taken  has  been  fo  fmall  as  not  to 
j>r°ve  fatal,  tremors,  palfies,  and  lingering  hedlics  fucceed.  It  has 
hkewife  been  obferved  to  produce  very  dangerous,  and  fometimes 
mortal  fymptoms,  when  applied  externally  (b),  which  it  was  for¬ 
merly  recommended  to  be,  againil  cancers  and  fcrophulous  tumours 

The  remedies  againil  this,  as  againil  moil  other  poifons,  are,  milk 
and  oily  liquors,  immediately  and  liberally  drank.  Hoffmann  tells 
us  of  feveral  perfons  of  diffusion,  who,  on  tailing  food  with  which 
wmte  arfenic  had  been  mixed  inftead  of  fugar,  were  all  feized  with 
anxiety  at  the  bread,  pain  at  the  ilomach,  tremor  of  the  lips  and 
teachings :  milk  and  oil  were  poured  down,  plentifully  and  repeat¬ 
edly,  fo  as  to  keep  them  ftrongly  vomiting  for  half  a  day:  fome 
vomited  no  left  than  an  hundred  times:  by  this  Ample  remedy  they 
all  efcaped(c).  Tachemus  relates,  that  convulfions  of  the  limbs^ 

gripes, 

w  Stahl,  Men/  V°™>b .  cap.  iv.  apuje.  />.  454.  45;.  Lindeftolpe,  Dc  rnneni,,  ,Ji,.  S,enn,l 
tap.  xvr  the/,  x.  p.  755. 

[b]  Degrer,  Hig/dyfenUri*  biliof*,  p.  2,4.  Hildanus,  obf  p.  6©6.  Heimrich,  Act  nat  cur 
<vol.  11.  obf  10.  I ernelrus,  De  method*  nuJcnJi,  lib.  vi.  cap.  1 8.  ' 

■/}  Hofmann,  Syfln  md.  rai.de  feb,  Je&.ii,  cap .  iii,  obf.  iii. 
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gripes,  bloody  urine  with  inexpreflible  pain,  and  a  contraction  of  the 
whole  body,  which  the  fumes  of  arfenic  had  produced,  being  relieved 
by  milk  and  oil,  a  flow  fever  fucceeded,  which  continued  during  the 
winter,  and  of  which  he  was  at  laft  cured  by  decoCtions  of  the 
vulnerary  herbs,  and  by  the  ufe  of  cabbage  fprouts  with  orange  juice* 
oil,  and  a  little  fait  [a). 

Sulphur,  which  reftrains  the  power  of  mercury  and  the  anti- 
monial  metal,  (fee  argentum  vivum  and  antimonium)  remarkably  abates 
the  virulence  of  arfenic;  compofltions  of  arfenic  and  fulphur  being 
far  lefs  poifonous  than  the  pure  white  arfenic,  and  thofe,  in  which 
the  quantity  of  fulphur  is  confiderable,  feeming  to  be  almoft  innocent. 
Different  compofltions  of  this  kind  are  both  prepared  by  art,  and 
found  native  in  the  earth. 

The  bright  yellow,  fomewhat  tranfparent  mafles,  called  yellow  Arfcnicura 
arfenic ,  are  prepared,  by  mixing  the  arfenical  meal,  as  extracted  by  flavura, 
the  firfl:  fublimation  from  the  ore,  with  one  tenth  its  weight  of 
fulphur,  and  fubliming  them  together:  on  doubling  the  quantity  of 
fulphur,  the  compound  proves  more  opake  and  compact,  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  refembling  in  the  mafs  that  of  cinnabar,  but  loflng  of  its  Arren!cun* 
beauty  on  being  ground  into  powder,  whilfl  that  of  cinnabar  is ri,bium* 
improved  by  trituration :  by  varying  the  proportions  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur,  fublimates  may  be  obtained  of  a  great  variety  of  fhades  of 
yellow  and  red.  The  foflil  fulphurated  arfenics  differ  remarkably 
in  texture  as  well  as  in  colour,  fome  being  fmooth  and  uniform  like 
the  factitious  mafles,  and  others  compofed  of  fmall  feales  or  leaves; 
the  former  are  commonly  diflinguifhed  by  the  name  of  zarniebs , 
the  latter  by  that  of  auripigmeuta  or  orpiments :  the  orpiments  are  the 
only  fubftances  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  arfenic  on,  the 
preparation  of  white  arfenic  being  a  difeovery  of  later  years:  the  red 
zarnichs  are  the  fandaracbe  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  realgar  and  rifigal 
of  the  Arabians  and  fome  of  the  chemical  writers. 

That  thefe  foflils  are  really  fulphurated  arfenics  is  evident  from 
fundry  experiments.  .  When  fet  on  fire,  the  arfenical,  as  well  as  the 
fulphureous  fmell,  is  plainly  diflinguilhable.  If  triturated  with 
quickfilver,  and  expofed  to  a  fuitable  heat,  the  fulphur  is  detained 
by  the  mercury,  and  a  pure  white  arienic  fublimes.  A  mixture  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  (as  the 
compound  called  by  the  affayers  black  flux,  fee  page  59)  in  like 

manner 


(«)  Tachenius,  Hippocrates  cbymkus ,  p.  149, 
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manner  keeps  down  the  fulphur,  and  at  the  fame  time  revives  the 
arfenic  into  its  reguline  or  metallic  form. 

All  thele  compounds  are  mild,  compared  to  the  white  arfenic; 
and  feveral  of  them  are  looked  upon  by  many  as  having  no  poifonous 
quality.  Some,  both  of  the  factitious  and  native,  have  been  given 
to  dogs  in  confiderable  quantities,  without  producing  any  ill  effect. 
The  native  minerals  have  been  ufed  as  medicines  in  the  e after n 
countries,  and  by  fome  imprudently  recommended  in  our  own. 


ARTEMISIA. 

ARTE  MIS  I  A  Pharm.  Eond.  &  E  dirib .  Artemijia  vulgaris  major 
C.  B.  Mugwort:  aplant,  with  firm  ftalks,  generally  purpliih; 
deeply  divided  leaves,  relembling  thofe  of  common  wormwood,  of 
a  dark  green  colour  above  and  hoary  underneath ;  and  fmall,  purplilh, 
naked,  difeous  flowers,  ftanding  ereCt,  in  fpikes,  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fields  and  wafte  grounds, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

This  plant  has  been  chiefly  recommended  for  promoting  the 
uterine  evacuations,  and  abating  hyfteric  fpafms ;  for  which  purpofes, 
infufions  of  it  have  been  drank  as  tea  and  ufed  as  a  bath.  It  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  mildeft  of  the  fubftances  commonly  made  ufe  of  in 
fuch  intentions;  and  may,  perhaps,  be  of  fervice,  in  fome  cafes, 
where  medicines  of  more  activity  would  be  improper. 

The  leaves  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when  rubbed  a 
little;  but  fcarcely  any  other  than  an  herbaceous  tafte.  An  extract 
made  from  them  by  water  is  likewife  almoft  infipid;  and  an  extract 
made  by  fpirit  has  only  a  weak  aromatic  bitterifhnefs.  Baierus  in¬ 
forms  us,  in  a  differtation  on  this  plant,  that  by  fermenting  a  large 
quantity  of  it,  and  afterwards  diftilling  and  cohobating  the  diftilled 
water,  a  fragrant  fapid  liquor  was  obtained,  with  a  thin  fragrant  oil 
on  the  furface.  The  flowery  tops  are  confiderably  ftronger  than  the 
leaves,  and  hence  fhould  feem  to  be  preferable  for  medicinal  ufe. 
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ART  HA  N  I  T A. 

ART HANITAi  Cyclamen ,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Cyclamen  orbiculato 
folio  inf  erne  purpurafcente  C.  B.  Sowbread:  a  low  plant,  with¬ 
out  any  other  flalk  than  the  (lender  pedicles  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  : 
the  leaves  are  pretty  large,  round,  of  a  green  colour,  above  with  white 
fpecks,  and  purplifh  underneath :  the  flowers  purplifh,  monopetalous, 
deeply  divided  into  five  fegments,  followed  by  round  feed  vefiels : 
the  roots  large,  fomewhat  globular,  with  feveral  fibres,  blackifh  on 
the  outfide  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

The  frefh  roots  of  arthanita  have  a  naufeous,  acrid,  biting  tafle, 
and  no  remarkable  fmell :  by  drying,  their  acrimony  is  greatly  abated ; 
by  long  keeping,  it  is  almofl  deftroyed;  though  after  they  have  loft 
fo  much  as  to  make  very  little  imprefiion  on  the  organs  of  tafle,  they 
Aill  betray,  when  taken  internally,  a  great  degree  of  irritating 
power.  Dried  and  powdered,  they  have  been  given  in  dofes  of  a 
dram,  and  found  to  operate  as  a  ftrong,  inflammatory,  yet  flow 
cathartic.  The  juice  is  faid  to  purge  Arongly  when  applied  exter-’ 
nally  to  the  belly;  and  the  juice  or  bruited  root  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  for  foftening  and  difcufling  indolent  and  fcrophulous  tumours. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  different  nature,  having  a  moderately  flrong 
and  very  pleafant  fmell,  and  little  other  than  a  mucilaginous  tafle : 
they  have  not  been  ufed  medicinally,  and  the  ufe  of  the  roots  is  now, 
among  us,  in  great  meafure  laid  afide. 


IO£ 


ARUM. 

ARUM  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Arum  macula  turn  tnacuhs 
nigris  C.  B.  Wake-robin  or  cuckowpint:  alow  perennial 
plant,  growing  wild  under  hedges  and  by  the  fides  of  banks.  It 
fends  forth,  in  March,  three  or  four  fmooth  leaves,  triangular,  or 
fhaped  like  the  head  of  a  fpear:  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  a  naked 
flalk,  bearing  a  purplifh  piftil  inclofed  in  a  long  fheath,  which  is 
followed,  in  July,  by  a  bunch  of  red  berries:  the  root  is  irregularly 
roundifh,  about  an  inch  thick,  brownifh  on  the  outfide  and  white 
within.  In  fome  plants  the  leaves  are  fpotted  with  black,  in  others 
with  white  fpots,  and  in  others  not  fpotted  at  all:  the  black  fpotted 
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fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  mod  efficacious,  and  hence  is  exprefsly 
directed  by  the  London  college.  All  the  forts  are  faid  to  be  dronger, 
when  produced  in  moid  fhady  foils,  than  in  dry  open  expofures. 

The  frefh  roots  of  arum  have  an  extremely  pungent  acrimo¬ 
nious  tade:  flightly  chewed,  they  continue  to  vellicate  and  burn 
the  tongue  (the  part  which  they  principally  affeCb)  for  many 
hours,  producing  at  the  fame  time  a  confiderable  third;:  thefe 
unealy  fenfations  are  fomewhat  alleviated  by  milk,  butter,  or  oils. 
The  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  likewife  highly  acrid,  though  rather 
lefs  fo  than  the  roots.  No  part  has  any  fmell,  except  the  pidil, 
which  has  a  faint  fetid  one. 

This  root  lofes  greated  part  of  its  acrimony  on  being  dried  diffi¬ 
dently  to  become  pulverable.  Kept  for  fome  time,  it  feems,  on 
firft  chewing,  to  be  an  iniipid  farinaceous  fubdance :  it  dill,  however, 
retains  a  kind  of  latent  pungency,  fo  as  when  chewed  long,  in  any 
confiderable  quantity,  to  produce  a  fenfation  as  of  a  flight  excoriation 
of  the  tongue.  Parkinfon  obferves,  that  the  farinaceous  fiarch-like 
powder  has  been  ufed  in  wafhing,  and  that  it  has  blifiered  the 
hands. 

The  frefh  root,  dug  up  in  autumn,  yielded  upon  exprefiion  about 
one  fixth  its  weight  of  a  milky  juice;  which,  on  dan  ding,  depofited 
a  white  fecula  and  became  clear:  the  clear  liquor  was  infipid :  the 
fecula  was  confiderably  pungent,  but,  like  the  root  in  fubdance, 
lofes  its  pungency  on  being  dried.  The  frefh  and  the  moderately 
dried  roots  were  digeded  in  water,  in  wine,  in  proof  fpirit,  and  in 
rectified  fpirit,  with  and  without  heat:  the  liquors  received  no 
colour,  and  little  or  no  tade.  In  didillation,  neither  fpirit  nor 
water  brought  over  any  fenfible  impregnation  from  the  arum:  the 
watery  and  fpirituous  extracts  alfo  were  nearly  infipid.  The  root, 
neverthelefs,  lofes  in  thefe  operations  almod  the  whole  of  its 
pungency. 

Arum  root,  newly  dried  and  powdered,  is  given  in  dofes  of  a 
fcruple  and  upwards;  for  dimulating  the  folids,  attenuating  vilcid 
juices,  and  promoting  the  natural  fecretions;  in  cold,  languid, 
phlegmatic  habits;  againd  weaknels  and  relaxations  of  the  domach* 
and  cathartic  and  rheumatic  diforders.  It  has  been  generally  given 
in  conjunction  with  other  materials,  to  fome  of  which  the  effects  of 
the  compound  may  be  in  great  part  afcribed;  thus,  in  the  officinal 
powders  of  arum,  fixteen  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  accompanied 
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with  eight  grains  of  the  pungent  roots  of  pimpinella,  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  thofe  of  the  yellow  water  flag  (or  of  calamus  aromaticus*),  com^of/t!’ 
four  grains  of  cinnamon  (or  fix  of  canella  alba*)  and  two  grains  ph  Lon/f 
of  fait  of  wormwood  (or  of  vitriolated  tartar*)  with  four  grains  of  1 
crabs-eyes  J*.  In  the  medicine  recommended  by  Sydenham  againfl  pfj‘ 
rheumatifms,  the  acrid  antifcorbutic  herbs  are  largely  joined  to  it 
(fee  coc blear ia.) 

By  beating  the  frefh  root  with  gummy  refins,  and  making  the 
mixture  into  pills,  its  virtue  might  be  better  preferved  than  in  the 
form  of  powder:  the  proportion  of  the  gums,  in  thefe  compofitions, 
may  be  very  conliderable ;  two  or  three  grains  of  the  arum,  in  its 
vigorous  hate,  being  a  fufficient  dofe.  Beaten  with  fugar  into  a 
conferve,  it  likewife  preferves  its  acrimony  unabated  for  feveral 
months;  its  virtue  feeming  to  be  retained  as  long  as  its  native  aqueous 
humidity,  The  vinous  and  fpirituous  tindtures,  by  fome  recom¬ 
mended,  appear,  from  the  experiments  above  related,  to  be  infig- 
nificant :  but  though  fpirituous  liquors  are  incapable  of  diflolving 
or  extradting  the  active  matter  of  the  arum,  they  feem  neverthelefs, 
when  given  along  with  the  dried  root  as  a  vehicle,  to  promote  its 
adtion:  Juncker  obferves,  that  a  dram  of  the  powder,  taken  with  a 
fpoonful  of  brandy,  procures  a  very  copious  fweat,  even  in  perfons 
little  difpofed  to  that  evacuation;  while  the  powder,  by  itfelf,  has  no 
fuch  effedt(tf). 


ASA  F  OE  T  I  D  A. 

ASA  FOETIDA  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Lafer ;  laferpitium ; 
fylphium.  Asafetida  or  devils-dung:  the  fetid  concrete  juice 
of  a  large  plant,  growing  in  the  mountains  of  the  provinces  of  Cho- 
rafaan  and  Laar  in  Perfia,  called  by  Kasmpfer  umbellifera  levijlico 
ajfinis,  &c.m  “  The  umbelliferous  plant  akin  to  lovage,  with 
<£  branched  leaves  like  thofe  of  piony,  a  very  large  full  ftalk,  and 
<e  naked  folitary  foliaceous  feeds  like  thofe  of  parfnep  or  cow- 
“  parfnep,  yielding  afafetida  from  its  root.”  The  root  of  the  plant, 
when  grown  to  a  proper  age  and  lize,  is  bared  of  earth  at  the  top, 
fkreened  from  the  fun  by  the  leaves  that  have  been  pulled  off,  after 
fome  days  cut  horizontally,  and  again  carefully  fkreened :  the  juice 
gradually  rifes,  and  in  a  day  or  two  is  accumulated  on  the  furface; 
and  being  thence  colledted,  the  fuperficial  part  of  the  root,  that  has 

P  2  become 
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become  dry,  is  cut  off,  to  allow  an  exit  to  the  remainder  of  the 
juice*  A  particular  detail  of  this  procefs  may  be  feen  in  Kaempfer’s8 
amcenitates  exotic ce . 

This  juice,  as  it  firft  ifiues  from  the  root,  is  liquid  and  white  like 
milk:  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns  brownifh,  and  gradually 
acquires  different  degrees  of  confiftency.  It  is  brought  to  us  in 
large  irregular  maffes,  compofed  of  various  fhining  little  lumps  or 
grains,  which  are  partly  whitifh,  partly  of  a  brownifh  or  reddifh, 
and  partly  of  a  violet  hue.  Thofe  maffes  are  accounted  the  beft, 
which  are  clear,  of  a  pale  reddifh  colour,  and  variegated  with  a. 
great  number  of  fine  white  tears. 

This  juice  has  a  ftrong  fetid  finell  approaching  to  that  of  garlic* 
and  a  naufeous  bitterifh  biting  tafie.  It  is  by  much  the  ftrongeft  of 
the  deobftruent  warm  fetid  gums;  and  is  given,  not  only  againft 
hyfterical  complaints,  flatulent  colics,  and  obftrudtions  of  the  breaft;. 
but  in  moft  of  the  diforders  called  nervous,  in  which  it  frequently 
adts  as  an  antifpafmodic  and  an  anodyne:  in  fome  cafes  mufk,  and  in 
fome  opium,  are  ufefully  joined  to  it.  It  is  fometimes  ufed  alfo- 
as  an  anthelmintic,  and  faid  by  Hoffmann  to  be  one  of  the  capital 
medicines  of  that  clafs.  It  is  moft  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form 
of  pills;  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram.  It  lofes, 
with  age,  of  its  fmell  and  ftrength ;  a  circumftance  to  be  attended  to 
in  dofing  it :  Kiempfer  informs  us,  from  his  own  obfervation,  that  a. 
Angle  dram  of  the  recent  juice  fmells  more  than  an  hundred  pounds 
of  fuch  as  is  commonly  fold  in  Europe. 

Afafetida  is  compofed  of  a  gummy  and  a  refinous  fubftance,  the 
firft  in  largeft  quantity.  Its  fmell  and  tafte  refide  in  the  refin;  which 
is  readily  diffolved  and  extracted  by  pure  lpirit,  and,  in  great  part, 
along  with  the  gummy  matter,  by  water.  The  tindture  made  in 
pure  fpirit  is  of  a  tranfparent  yellow  colour;  that  made  in  proof 
fpirit,  and  the  watery  infufion,  is  turbid.  A  tindture  in  rectified 
*  T*  n  a  fpirit  is  kept  in  the  fhops;  whereof  two  drams  contain  nearly  all  the 
fcetida  virtue  of  fifteen  grains  of  the  afafetida^. 

Undinenf.  In  diftillation  with  water,  it  impregnates  the  aqueous  fluid  highly 
with  its  lcent,  and  yields  a  fmall  portion  of  a  pale-coloured  effential 
oil  which  fmells  exceeding  ftrongly:  the  remaining  decodtion,  infpif- 
fated,  leaves  a  weakly  naufeous  bitterifh  extradt,  of  very  little  fmelL 
Redtified  fpirit,  diftilled  off  from  the  tindture  made  in  that  men- 
ftruum,  proves  likewife  confiderably  impregnated  with  the  flavour 
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of  the  afafetida,  though  much  lefs  fo  than  the  diflilled  water :  the 
remaining  extrad  fmeils  moderately,  and  taftes  ftrongly  of  the  juice* 


A  S  A  RU  M. 

AS  ARUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  C.B.  Nardns  rujtica, 
Vulgago.  Asarabacca:  a  low  plant,  without  {talks:  the  leaves 
are  fluff,  roundifh,  with  two  little  ears  at  the  bottom,  fomewhat 
refembling  a  kidney,  of  a  dark  fhining  green  colour,  fomewhat 
hairy,  fet  on  pedicles  three  or  four  inches  long :  the  flowers,  which 
rife  among  the  leaves  on  {horter  pedicles,  conflft  of  purplifh  {lamina 
{landing  in  a  darker  coloured  cup,  and  are  followed,  each,  by  a 
capfule  containing  flx  feeds.  It  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and  the  warmer  climates,  and  raifed 
with  us  in  gardens.  The  dried  roots  have  been  generally  brought 
from  the  Levant;  thofe  of  our  own  growth  being  fuppofed  of 
weaker  virtue. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  afarum  have  a  moderately  {Irong,  not  very 
unpleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  valerian  or  nard;  and 
a  naufeous,  bitterifh,  acrid  talle.  The  roots,  given  in  fubflance 
in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or  more,  prove  ftrongly  emetic  and  cathartic. 
The  leaves  have  the  fame  operation,  but  their  dofe  or  degree  of  force 
has  not  been  precifely  determined :  according  to  fome,  they  are  ©f 
more  activity  than  the  roots. 

It  is  laid,  that  this  emetic  plant  has  been  of  fervice  in  ferous 
diforders,  and  hurtful  in  melancholic  cafes:  that  in  fmall  dofes,  it 
promotes  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  uterine  flux:  that  tinctures 
made  in  fpirituous  liquors  poflefs  both  the  emetic  and  cathartic 
virtues  of*  the  afarum;  but  that  the  extrads,  obtained  by  infpiflating 
thefe  tindures,  ad  only,  and  with  fuflicient  mildnefs,  by  vomit ; 
requiring  to  be  given  in  as  large  dofes  as  the  plant  in  fubflance,  to 
produce  as  plentiful  evacuations:  that  infufions  in  water  operate 
mildly  both  upwards  and  dowuawards:  that  by  codion  in  water, 
the  emetic  power  is  firft  deftroyed,  and  afterwards  the  purgative; 
the  decodion  long  boiled,  or  an  extrad  prepared  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  not  ading  at  all  by  Aool  or  vomit,  but  proving  power¬ 
fully  deobflruent,  diuretic,  &c.  It  is  obvious,  however,  as  the 
adivity  of  the  alarum  is  diminifhed  more  and  more  by  boiling,  that 
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both  the  decodtion  and  the  extra#  muE  be  accompanied  with  one 
capital  inconvenience,  precarioufnefs  in  point  of  Erength. 

The  principal  life  of  alarum  among  us  is  as  an  errhine.  The  root 
is  one  of  the  ErongeE  of  the  vegetable  fubEances  commonly  employed 
in  this  intention:  a  grain  or  two,  lhuffed  up  the  nofe,  procure  a 
large  evacuation  of  mucus  both  from  the  nofe  and  mouth,  without 
provoking  fneezing  like  the  white  hellebore  root,  or  difcovering  any 
remarkable  irritation.  The  leaves,  though  fuppofed  to  be  Eronger 
than  the  roots  •  as  emetics  and  cathartics,  appear  to  be  milder  as 
errhines.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  after  fnufiing  a  dofe  of  this  errhine, 
he  has  obferved  the  falutary  difcharge  to  continue  for  three  days 
together,  and  that  he  has  known  a  paralylis  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  cured  by  one  dofe:  he  recommends  this  medicine  in  Eubborn 
diforders  of  the  head  proceeding  from  vifcid  matters,  in  palEes, 
and  in  foporific  diEempers.  During  its  operation,  the  patient  muE 
carefully  avoid  cold;  which  is  apt  to  produce  puEules,  inflammations, 
and  fwellings  of  the  face,  and  fometimes  more  alarming  fymptoms. 
This  herb  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  cephalic  or  Eernutatoiy 
powders  of  the  fhops :  fome  take  equal  parts  of  dried  afarum  and 
marjoram  leaves*;  others,  equal  parts  of  the  dried  leaves  of  afarum, 
majoram,  and  marum  fyriacum,  and  dried  lavender  flowers-)-.  The 
empyrical  herb  lnuffs  have  likewife  the  leaves  of  afarum  for  their 
bafis,  but  often  mixed  with  ingredients  of  a  more  dangerous  nature. 


ASPARAGUS. 

ASPARAGUS  Pharm.  Edinb.  Afparagus fativa  C.B.  As¬ 
paragus:  a  perennial  plant,  cultivated  for  culinary  ufe.  Inthe 
fpring  appear  a  number  of  Ereight  naked  Eioots;  which,  rifing  to 
the  height  of  two  or  three  feet,  divide  into  flender,  firm,  fpreading 
branches,  clothed  with  loft,  green,  capillary  leaves:  the  flowers  are 
of  a  pale  grceniEi  colour,  and  fucceeded  by  Eiining  red  berries. 

The  young  Eioots  of  afparagus,  boiled,  are  fuppofed  to  promote 
appetite,  but  afford  little  nourifliment.  They  give  a  Erong  fetid 
fm ell  to  the  urine  in  a  little  time  after  being  eaten,  and  for  this  reafon 
have  by.  fome  been  accounted  ufeful  diuretics,  by  others  injurious 
to  the  kidneys.  It  does  not  appear,  from  common  experience,  that 
they  poffefs  either  of  thefe  qualities  in  any  confiderable  degree. 
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The  roots  of  the  plant,  which  are  the  part  principally  employed 
for  medicinal  purpofes,  are  lefs  agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  young 
(hoots,  and  fuppofed  to  be  more  aperient  and  diuretic:  they  appear 
to  be  fimilar,  in  virtue  as  in  ‘tafte,  to  the  roots  of  fennel,  parfley, 
and  the  others  commonly  called  aperient,  to  which  they  are  fometimes 
joined  in  apozems  and  infufions.  It  is  obfervable,  that  neither  the 
roots,  nor  the  (talks  when  grown  up  fo  as  to  part  into  branches,  give 
any  ill  fmell  to  the  urine. 


ATRIP  LEX  O  L  ID  A. 

ATRIP  LEX  OLIDA  Pharm.  Lond.  Atrip  lex  fcetida  C.  B. 

Chenopodium  fcetidum  Tourn.  Blitum  fcetidum  vulvaria  didlum  Rail 
fyn.  Garofmum.  Stinking  or  ache  or  a rach  :  a  low,  pro¬ 
cumbent  plant,  fprinkled  all  over  with  a  whitifh  clammy  meal :  the 
leaves  are  fmall,  of  a  roundilli  figure,  with  an  obtufe  point:  on  the 
tops  of  the  branches  come  forth  clufters  of  imperfect  flowers,  fol¬ 
lowed  each  by  a  flattifh  feed.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  about 
dunghills. 

This  plant  has  a  moderately  ftrong  fmell,  not  a  little  offenflve, 
fomewhat  akin  to  that  of  falt-fifh,  and  which  lafts  long  on  the  hands 
after  touching  the  herb :  it  is  fometimes  met  with  among  old  rub- 
bifh ;  in  which  fltuation,  its  fmell  proves  weaker  than  when  produced 
in  moifter  places,  which  it  naturally  delights  in,  and  is  alfo  fomewhat 
of  a  different  kind:  in  either  cafe,  its  tafte  is  not  very  conflderable. 
It  gives  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  water,  both  by  infufion  and  diftil- 
lation:  the  fmell  is  extraded  likewife  by  redifled  fpirit,  and  is  by  this 
menftruum  in  fome  degree  covered.  In  drying,  the  fmell  becomes 
weaker  and  of  a  lefs  offenflve  kind :  in  keeping  it  is  diflipated,  but 
not  foon. 

Stinking  arach,  on  account  of  its  ftrong  fccnt,  is  reckoned  an  ufeful 
antihyfleric ;  in  which  intention  fome  recommend  a  conferve  of  the 
leaves,  others  a  watery  infufion,  and  others  a  fpirituous  tindure  of 
them.  On  fome  occaflons,  it  may  perhaps  be  preferable  to  the 
fetids  which  have  been  more  commonly  made  ufe  of;  as  not  being 
accompanied  writh  any  pungency  or  irritation,  and  feeming  to  ad 
merely  by  virtue  of  its  odorous  principle. 
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AURANTIA . 

AURA  NT  I  A  &  arantia  malus .  Orange  tree:  abeautiful 
evergreen  tree  or  fhrub;  with  numerous,  flexible,  fomewhat  prickly 
branches;  fmooth,  firm,  broad  leaves,  having  each  two  heart-like 
appendages  on  the  pedicle;  pentapetalous  white  flowers,  fet  thick 
together  among  the  leaves;  and  a  large  round  yellow  fruit,  divided 
internally  into  eight  cells,  filled  with  a  juicy  pulp  and  whitifh  feeds. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and  fcarcely  bears  the  winters 
of  ours  without  artificial  llielter. 

i.  Aurantia  hispalensis,  malus  aurantia  fruSlu  acido  Rharm . 
Loud.  Aurantia  malus  Rharm.  Edinb.  Malus  aura?itia  major  C.  B. 
Seville  orange:  with  dark  yellow  warty  fruit,  containing  an 
acid  juice. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  highly  odoriferons;  and  on  account  of 
their  fine  fmell,  have  been  ufed  in  perfumes,  and  as  a  flavouring 
ingredient  in  medicinal  compofitions :  their  tafie  is  flightly  bitterifh. 
They  communicate  their  fmell  and  tafie  both  to  water  and  rectified 
fpirit,  mofi  perfectly  to  the  latter:  the  watery  infufion  is  of  a 
brownifh,  the  fpirituous  of  a  yellow  colour.  In  diftillation  with 
water,  they  impregnate  the  aqueous  fluid  firongly  with  their  agreeable 
odour,  and  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fragrant  eflential  oil:  the  di- 
*  Aq  naphae  filled  water  ^  and  oil-j~,  the  preparations  principally  made  ufe  of, 
Pharm  Panj.  are  generally  brought  to  us  from  Italy  and  France,  being  rarely  pre- 
f  Of-  e.f*  pared  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  fcarcity  of  the  flowers.  The 
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watery  decoction,  mlpiilated,  yields  an  extract  unpleafantly  bitterifh: 

an  extra#  made  by  rectified  fpirit  retains,  along  with  the  bitterifh 

matter,  a  moderate  fhare  of  the  fine  flavour  of  the  flowers. 

The  leaves  alfo  have  a  pleafant  though  weak  fmell,  and  a  bitterifli 
tafie.  Viewed  againft  the  light,  they  exhibit  numerous  tranlparent 
fpecks,  which  appear  to  be  little  velicles  filled  with  eflential  oil.  In 
diftillation  with  water,  a  fmall  portion  of  oil  feparates,  of  an  agreeable 
flavour,  but  lei's  fo  than  that  of  the  flowers. 

The  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit,  carefully  freed  from  the  fungous 
white  matter  underneath,  is  a  grateful  warm  aromatic  bitter,  of  fre¬ 
quent  ufe  as  a  ftomachic  and  corroborant,  and  for  giving  an  agree¬ 
able  flavour  to  other  medicines.  It  is  warmer  than  the  peel  of 

lemons. 
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lemons,  of  a  more  durable  flavour,  and  abounds  more  with  a  light 
fragrant  eflential  oil;  which  is  lodged  in  diftinCt  cells  on  the  furface  of 
the  peel,  and  exudes  upon  wounding  it. 

Infufed  in  boiling  water,  it  gives  out  nearly  the  whole  of  its  fmell 
and  tafte,  together  with  a  bright  yellow  tinCture:  eight  ounces  of  the 
frefh  rind  give  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  four  *  or  five  f  pints  of  Syrup,  e  cort. 
water;  and  by  diflolving  in  thefe  infufions  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar,  aurant,oruin- 
an  agreeable  fyrup  is  prepared  in  the  fhops.  Cold  water,  on  the  *  tb.  bond. 
other  hand,  extracts  chiefly  the  bitter  matter,  leaving  the  aromatic  +  Ph.  Edinb. 
behind :  hence,  when  the  frefh  peel  is  fteeped  by  the  confectioners . 

(for  making  a  fweetmeat)  till  it  has  loft  its  bitternefs,  it  ftill  retains 
a  great  fhare  of  its  peculiar  flavour:  when  large  quantities  are  mace¬ 
rated,  a  portion  of  oil  is  found  floating  on  the  furface,  from  fome  ot 
the  cells  having  been  diftended  and  burft  by  the  aqueous  fluid. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  the  eflential  oil,  in  which  the  flavour  of 
the  peel  refides,  totally  arifes,  leaving  only  the  bitter  matter  behind 
in  the  decoCtion.  Both  the  oil  and  diftilled  water  are  very  grateful: 
a  fpirituous  water,  moderately  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
orange  peel  (by  diftilling  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  fix  ounces  of 
the  dry  rindj),  is  an  elegant  cordial:  and  a  Ample  water,  more  j  Aq.  cortic. 
lightly  flavoured  with  it,  (by  drawing  over  a  gallon  of  water  from  aurant.  fpiri- 
four  ounces  of  the  dry  peel§),  is  an  ufeful  diluent  in  fevers,  and  ^ 
other  difeafes,  where  the  flomach  and  palate  are  apt  to  receive  quick 
difguft.  §  Aq.  cortic. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  orange  peel,  extracts  its  virtue  YbMnd 
more  perfectly  than  water,  and  receives  from  it  a  like  yellow  tinc¬ 
ture:  after  the  aCtion  of  the  fpirit,  the  peel  remains  crifp,  after 
water  tough.  The  fpirit,  drawn  off  by  diftillation,  tafles  conliderably 
of  the  peel,  but  difcovers  little  or  nothing  of  its  fmell:  the  remain¬ 
ing  extraCt  contains,  along  with  its  bitternefs,  great  part  of  its  aro¬ 
matic  flavour,  but  is  lefs  agreeable  than  the  rind  in  fubftance. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a  grateful  acid,  of  great  ufe  in  inflammatory 
and  putrid  diforders  both  acute  and  chronical.  Its  acid  matter  dif¬ 
fers,  in  fome  of  its  pharmaceutical  properties,  both  from  the  fer¬ 
mented  acid  of  vinegar,  and  from  the  native  acid  falts  of  the  leaves 
of  plants,  at  leaft  of  fuch  as  have  been  examined;  — -  from  the 
former,  in  its  not  being  volatile,  or  not  exhaling  upon  infpiffating 
the  juice,  nor  rifing  in  diftillation  with  the  heat  of  boiling  water; 

—  from  the  latter,  in  its  being  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine;  the 

Q  infpiflated 
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infpiflated  juice,  at  leaf!  all  its  faline  matter,  diflolving  readily  in 
this  menftruum  as  well  as  in  water,  and  liquefying  alfo  in  the'  air. 
Thefe  properties  afford  commodious  means  of  preferving  the  acidity 
of' the  orange  for  many  years  ;  either  in  the  form  of  a  thick  extract, 
or  of  a  more  dilute  fpirituous  lolution.  The  infpiffation  of  the  juice 
muff  be  performed  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  efpecially  towards  the 
end  of  the  procefs,  when  the  matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  as  it  is 
then  not  only  liable  to  contract  an  empyreuma,  but  at  the  fame  time 
to  have  great  part  of  its  acidity  deftroyed. 

.  The  young  unripe  fruit,  commonly  called  Curaffoa  apples,  (auran- 
tia  c  ur ajlavenf a  P harm*  Fdinb .  A.ur antia  enafeentia  (jj  immcit uv ci 

P&arm.  Par  if.)  is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  of  a  flavour  different 
from  that  of  the  peel  of  the  ripe  fruit,  and  without  acidity;  when 
fi  efh  it  has  a  little  tai  tnefs,  which  in  drying  is.  in  great  meafure 
loft.  It  readily  gives  out  to  rectified  fpirit  the  whole  of  its  bitter- 
nefs  and  flavour,  together  with  a  fine  green  tindure:  water  extracts 
its  virtue  lefs  perfedly.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  confide- 
rable  quantity  of  a  yellow  eflential  oil,  of  an  agreeable  and  very 
fragrant  finell.  The  fpirit,  diftilled  from  the  fpirituous  tindure, 
brings  over  likewife  fome  ftiare  of  its  flavour,  leaving  however  the 
greateft  part  concentrated  in  the  extrad,  which  proves  an  elegant, 
mild,  aromatic  bitter.  *  9 


P-  Aurantia  sinensis.  Aurantia  dulcis.  Aurantium  dulci 
medulla  vulgar  e  F  err  ant.  befperld.  &  P&arm.  Parif.  China  or 

sweet  orange:  with  bright  yellow  fmooth  fruit,  containing-  a 
fweet  juice.  & 

The  rind  of  this  kind  of  orange  has  a  weak  fmell,  and  very  little 
bitternefs;  and  is  fcarcely  ever  employed  for  any  medicinal  ufe.  The 
juice,  of  a  grateful  fubacid  fweetnefs,  agrees  in  its  general  qualities, 
with  the  frudius  horcei  of  our  own  climate;  and  like  them,  if  taken 
immoderately,  produces  gripes  and  fluxes.  It  is  a  ufeful  refrigerant 

m  inflammatory  difpoiitions,  and  an  excellent  antifeptic  in  fcorbutic 
and  other  putrid  diforders. 
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AURUM  velfol  Pbarm.  Parif.  Gold:  a  yellow  irtetaJ,  ex¬ 
tremely  du&ile;  above  nineteen  times  heavier  than  water;  fufible  in 
a  low  white  heat;  fixt  and  indeftrudtible  in  the  fire;  not  foluble  by 
any  of  the  fimple  acids,  in  the  common  ways  of  making  folutions;' 
ealily  diffolving  in  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  (called 
aqua  regis )  into  a  yellow  liquor  which  ftains  the  fkin  purple. 

Eflential  oils,  fhaken  with  this  folution,  imbibe  the  gold  from  the 
acid,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the  furface,  keep  it  there  for  a  time  dil- 
folved;  but  gradually  throw  it  off  again,  on  handing  for  fome  hours, 
in  form  of  bright  yellow  films,  to  the  fides  of  the  glafs.  The  ether 
or  fpiritus  rcini  cethereus  takes  up  the  gold  more  readily  and  completely, 
and  keeps  it  permanently  difiolved.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  mingles 
uniformly  with  the  acid  lolution;  but  on  handing  for  fbme  days,  the 
gold  feparates  from  the  mixture,  and  rifes  in  films  to  the  iurface. 
A  piece  of  tin,  placed  in  the  folution  largely  diluted  with  water, 
changes  it  red  or  purple,  and  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  the  fame 
colour.  By  the  appearances  refulting  from  thele  additions,  very 
minute  portions  of  gold,  difiolved  in  liquors,  may  with  certainty  be 
difcovered. 

This  metal  is  found  chiefly  native:  in  fmall  granules  or  filaments; 
intermingled  among  earths,  or  bedded  in  hones;  in  the  mines  of  the 
Spanifh  Weh  Indies,  among  the  lands  of  fome  of  the  African  coafis 
and  of  fome  European  rivers,  and  blended  with  the  ores  of  fome  other 
metals.  According  to  the  nature  of  thefe  admixtures,  and  their 
degree  of  union  with  the  gold,  the  extra&ion  of  the  metal  is  dif¬ 
ferently  effected;  by  ablution  with  water;  by  amalgamation  with 
mercury;  by  bringing  the  whole  matter,  that  contains  the  gold, 
into  fufion  by  fire,  with  the  addition  of  proper  fluxes. 

Gold  was  introduced  into  medicine  by  the  Arabians,  and  held  to 
be  one  of  the  greateh  cordials  and  comforters  of  the  nerves.  As  it 
apparently  can  have  no  medicinal  eftebt  in  its  grofs  fiate,  not  being 
difloluble  by  any  fluid  that  can  exifl  in  the  bodies  of  animals;  the 
chemifts  have  attempted  to  fubtilize  and  refolve  it,  and  to  extract 
what  they  called  an  anima  or  fulphur  from  it.  But  as  no  means  have  been 
difcovered  of  feparating  the  component  parts  of  this  metal,  their  tinc¬ 
tures  and  aurum  potabtlcs  either  contained  none  of  the  gold,  or  wee 
no  other  than  diluted  folutions  of  its  whole  lubftance.  i  hat  the 
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feu  aurum 
potabile  Ph. 
Pan/. 
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aurum  potabile  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  reckoned  one  of  th 
preparations  of  this  kind,  (made  by  fhaking  fome  oil 
with  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regis,  and  afterwards  c 
oil  for  a  month  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine*)  retains  none 
is  obvious  from  the  chara&ers  of  this  metal  above  laid  dc 

Solutions  of  gold  in  aqua  regis  are  corrofive:  fo  far  dill 
they  can  be  taken  with  fafety,  they  are,  according  tc 
purgative:  the  dry  matter  left  upon  infpiffating  them, 
cauflic.  The  purple  precipitate,  made  by  adding  pure  tin  to 
is  faid  to  be  diaphoretic :  a  precipitate  made  by  alkalies  is  ; 
gative  and  emetic.  This  lad:  precipitate  wafhed  from  t 
faline  matter  by  repeated  affufions  of  water •f',  purges  more 
though  rarely  without  gripes,  and  fometimes  operates 
has  been  given,  from  half  a  grain  to  five  or  fix  grains,  ir 
in  convulfive  and  other  diforders  arifing  from,  or  fu 
crudities  in  the  firfl  paffages:  but  as  its  operation  is  ext 
able,  as  it  has  often  produced  dangerous  fymptoms(^) 
heft  effe&s  are  no  other  than  what  may  be  obtained  fror 
of  known  fafety,  it  is  now,  in  this  country,  entirely  in  d 
regarded  only  as  a  matter  of  curiofity,  on  account  of  its 
exploding  violently  when  heated  or  Strongly  rubbed. 

Some  have  amalgamated  gold  with  pure  quickfilver, 
compound  to  calcine,  (as  directed  in  page  92  for  the  c 
mercury  by  itfelf),  till  it  was  converted  into  a  red  pov 
have  melted  the  gold  with  twice  its  weight  or  more  of  m; 
of  antimony,  and  expofed  the  powdered  mixture,  in  a 
to  a  moderate  heat,  till  the  powder  became  purple, 
kinds  of  preparations  have  very  confiderable  medicina 
not  to  be  questioned;  but  that  thofe  virtues  have  any 
upon  the  gold,  is  fcarcely  to  be  prefumed :  all  that  can  1 
expected  from  this  ingredient  is,  to  obtund  the  activity 
curial  calx,  and  of  the  not  fully  calcined  antimonial  me 
gold  is  thus  divided  by  the  admixture  of  other  metallic 
in  fome  degree  calcined  along  with  them,  it  proves  diffo 
of  the  mineral  acids  which  would  not  touch  it  before,  t 
of  fait;  but  the  acids  of  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
dill  redds  as  permanently  as  fine  p-old  in  the  mnfs. 
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BALAUSriA. 

BALAUSFIA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Balaustines:  large 
rofe-like  flowers,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fet  in  long  bell-fhaped  tough 
cups.  They  are  the  produce  of  the  wild  or  double-flowered  pome¬ 
granate  tree  ( granatus  fylvejiris  Pharm.  Edinb.  Balauftia  jiore  pleno 
majore  C.  B.J-,  a  low  prickly  tree  or  fhrub,  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
bearing  a  brownifli  acerb  fruit  about  the  flze  of  an  orange;  a  native 
of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens 
on  account  of  the  beauty  and  continuance  of  its  flowers.  The  {hops 
are  ufually  fupplied  with  the  dried  flowers  from  abroad,  though 
thofe  of  our  own  growth  do  not  appear  to  be  any  wife  inferiour  to 
the  foreign. 

Balauftine  flowers  are  mildly  aftringent  and  corroborant;  of  a 
moderately  rough  and  fomewhat  bitterilh  tafte,  and  of  little  or  no 
fmell  or  particular  flavour.  They  give  out  their  aftringent  matter, 
together  with  a  pale  red  colour,  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit: 
the  extracts,  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  tindtures,  in  which  the 
adtive  parts  of  the  flower  are  concentrated,  are  pretty  ftrongly  ftyptic. 

The  fpirituous  tindture  is  of  a  paler  colour,  and  the  extradt  in  lefs 
quantity  and  proportionably  ftronger  in  tafte,  than  the  tindture  and 
extradt  "made  with  water.  The  fpirituous  extradt,  as  well  as  the 
watery  infufion,  ftrikes  an  inky  blacknefs  with  folution  of  chalybeate 
vitriol;  a  proof,  that  the  aftringent  matter  of  the  balauftine,  after  its 
feparation  from  greateft  part  of  the  mucilaginous  and  other  grofier 
fubftances  of  the  flower,  is  ftill  difloluble  in  water. 


B  A  L  SAMI  TA. 

BALSA  MITA :  a  perennial  plant,  with  undivided  indented  leaves, 
and  yellow  naked  difcous  flowers  fet  in  form  of  umbels  on  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks ;  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in 
our  gardens. 

1.  Balsamita  mas,  C  oft  us  hortorum ,  Pharm .  Edinb.  Cojlus 
hortenjis  vel  tanacetum  bortenfe  Pharm .  Parif.  Mentha  faracemca 
Officinarum  Germania.  Mentha  hortenjis  corymbifera  C.B.  Coft- 
mary  or  alecoft;  with  oval  leaves. 


1 
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Ageratum,  Baljanuta  fmina,  C oft  us  hortorum  minor,  Pup  at  o- 
rtum  inefues ,  Hcrba  julia,  Mentha  corymbifera  minor.  Ageratum  foliis 

ferratts  C.  B,  Maudlin j  with  numerous,  final],  oblong,  narrow 

leaves. 

These  herbs  have  been  ufed  as  mild  corroborants  and  aperients,  in 
weaknefles  of  the  ftomach,  obflrudions  of  the  vifeera,  and  cachedic 
indifpofitions;  and  though  at  prefent,  among  us,  disregarded,  they 
promile,  from  their  feniible  qualities,  to  be  medicines  of  fome 
utility. 

They  have  a^  moderately  flrong  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  approach¬ 
es  t0.l^at  °*  mint,  and  a  weakly  aromatic  bitterifh  tafte:  the  two 
forts  differ  a  little  in  flavour  and  in  tafte  from  one  another,  the  fir# 
having  the  moft  of  the  mint  fmell,  and  likewife  the  greateff  bitterifli— 
nets.  Infufions  of  them  in  water  fmell  pretty  flrongly,  and  tafte 
ihghtlv,  of  the  herbs :  in  the  tindures  made  with  rcdiiied  fpirit, 
w inch  are  of  a  neep  green  colour,  the  fmell  is  in  good  meafure 
covered  by  the  menflruum.  In  dilfillation  with  water,  they  yield  a 
i  i  a  .ill  quantity  of  effential  oil,  of  a  pungent  tafte,  and  which  fimells 
flrongly  and  agreeably  of  the  balfamitae;  that  of  the  fecond  fpecies  is 
the  moft  grateful:  the  remaining  decodion,  thus  deprived  of  the 
aromatic  mattei,  is  unpleafantly,  though  but  weakly,  rough,  bitter 
and  fubfaline.  They  give  over  a  part  of  their  flavour  alfo In’  distil¬ 
lation  with  i  edified  fpirit,  particularly  the  fecond  fpecies,  whofe  odo¬ 
rous  matter  appears  to  be  of  a  more  volatile  kind  than  that  of  the 
fiiJf.  the  extrads,  obtained  by  infpilfating  the  fpirituous  tindures, 
are  moderately,  and  not  difagreeably,  warm  and  bitterifli. 


BALSAMXJM  COPAIBA. 

BAL  SA M  U M  C  0  PA II A  P harm .  Lond.  Balfamum  copaiba 
*  harm.  Edinb.  .  Balfamum  brafihenfe.  Balsam  of  copaiba  or 
capivi:  a  liquid  refinous  juice,  obtained  from  a  large  tree  of  the 
fame  name,  (copaiba  brazilienfibus  Marcg.  Arbor  balfamifera  bra- 
zihenfis  fruShi  monofpermo  Rati  hijt.j  which  grows  Jpontaneoufly  in 
the  woods  of  Brazil,  and  has  been  lately  introduced  into  fome  of  the 
pntifli  American  ijlands.  The  baljam  is  extraded  by  makino-  deep 
incipons  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  the  middle  of  the  Jlimmer  J heats: 
if  no  juice  flows,  the  wounds  are  for  a  time  clo/ed  up.  It  isjaid, 

**  that 
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that  at  the  proper JeaJon,  Jeveral  pounds  of  baljam  iffiue  in  an  hour 
or  two;  that  one  tree  yields  in  all  live  or  Jix  gallons;  but  that  after 
once  bleeding,  it  never  affords  more. 

The  juice,  as  it  ijjjues  from  the  tree,  is  limpid  and  colourless, 
like  the  dijlilled  oil  of  turpentine.  As  brought  to  us,  it  is  ujually  of 
a  pale  yellowijh  hue,  and  about  the  con^ence  of  oil  olive  or  a 
little  thicker:  by  long  keeping,  it  grows  nearly  as  thick  as  honey, 
but  has  not  been  obferved,  like  mg/l  of  the  other  resinous  juices,  to 
grow Jolid  or  dry.  In  all  its  Jfates  of  conjjjfency,  it  continues  clear 
and  transparent. 

Wejometimes  find  in  the  Jhops,  under  the  name  of  copaiba,  a 
thick,  whitish,  alrnoJI  opake  balsam,  with  a  quantity  of  turbid 
watery  liquor  at  the  bottom.  Thisjbrt,  probably,  is  either  adulterated 
by  the  mixture  of  other  Jubilances,  or  has  been  extracted,  by  boiling 
in  water,  from  the  bark  or  branches  of  the  tree.  It  is  much  lejs 
grateful  than  the  genuine  baljam. 

$ 

Ba  l s  am  of  copaiba  has  a  moderately  agreeable  Jmell,  and  a  bit— 
terijh  biting  tajle,  not  very  intense,  but  durable  in  the  mouth.  It 
has  been  employed  principally,  and  preferably  to  the  other  balfams, 
in  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  ulcerations  of  the  urinary  pajjages 
and  the  lungs.  Fuller  Jays,  he  has  known  dry  deep  coughs,  cough¬ 
ing  up  of  blood  and  pus,  voiding  of  chyle  inftead  of  urine,  with 
great  pains  and  weakness,  cured  by  it;  and  that,  notwithjhanding 
the  manifjt  warmth  and  bitterness  of  its  ta/te,  he  has  found  it  to 
agree  in  hedfic  cjes:  he  observes,  that  it  gives  the  urine  a  bitter 
tajle,  but  not  a  violet  fmcll  as  the  turpentines  do,  and  that  if  taken 
in  dojes  of  two  or  three  drams,  it  proves,  like  them,  purgative. 
The  ijual  doje  is  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  drops. 

This  bajam,  agitated  with  water,  in  Jo  me  degree  unites  with  it, 
and  renders  the  liquor  turbid  and  milky,  but  Joon  Jeparates  and 
rjes  to  the Jurface  on  JIanding.  Dropt  on  Jligar,  or  triturated  with 
thick  mucilages,  or  with  whites  or  yolks  of  eggs,  it  becomes  more 
permanently  mjcible  with  water  into  an  uniform  milky  liquid  :  it 
is  generally  taken  either  in  this  form,  or  mixed  with  powdery  and 
other  matters  into  a  bolus  or  eledtary.  It  mingles  with  oils,  eafily 
with  the  djlilled,  more  difficultly  with  the  grojs  ones  obtained  by 
exprejjion.  It  dijolves  in  rectified Jpirit  of  wine  into  a  transparent 
,  of  a  fragrant  Jmell,  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the 

piflilletl 
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Dijtilled  with  water,  it  yields  nearly  half  its  weight  of  an  efjential 
oil,  which  when  newly  drawn  is  limpid,  but  by  age  grows  yeliowijh : 
the  part  of  the  balfam,  which  remains  behind  in  the  Jlill,  is  a  tena¬ 
cious  inodorous  refin,  of  a  yellowifh  colour  inclining  to  green. 

The  rejin  diffolves  in  rectified  fpirit  more  eafily  than  the  entire" 
balfam;  the  oil  more  difficultly,  requiring,  as  Hoffmann  observes, 
near  four  times  its  weight  of  the  men/truum,  whereas  the  balfam 
will  diffolve  in  twice  its  weight  or  lejs. 

The  ^balfam,  dijlilled  in  a  retort,  without  addition,  by  a  fire 
gradually  rajfed,  gives  over  fir/t  a  light  yellow  oil,  Jinelling  conjide- 
t ably  of  the  juice;  then  a  darker  Coloured  oil,  and  afterwards 
a  fine  blue  one,  both  which  are  of  a  very  pungent  tajfe,  and 
have  little  other  than  an  empyreumatic  flavour,  though  not  of  a  very 
ungrateful  kind.  In  the  jhops  is  kept  an  empyreumatic  oil,  drawn 
co^'vas  from  a  mixture  of  a  quart  of  the  balfam  with  four  ounces  of  gum 
Lwimnf.  '  guaiacum*. 


\ 


BALSAMUM  PERU  VIA  NXJ  M. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIANUM,  indicum ,  mexicanum ,  ameri - 
canum .  Balsam  of  Peru:  a  refinous  juice,  obtained  from  cer¬ 

tain  odoriferous  trees  fcabureiba  Pifon .  hoitziloxitl  Jeu  arbor  balfami 
indici  Hernand.J  growingin  Peru  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America. 


i.  Balsamum  peruvianum  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb .  Balfa - 

mum  peruvianum  nigrum ,  fufcum ,  vulgare.  Common  balfam  of 
Peru;  uiually  about  the  confidence  of  thin  honey,  and  of  a  dark 
opake  reddifh  brown  colour  inclining  to  black.  It  is  faid  to  be  ex¬ 
tracted  by  boiling  the  tops  and  bark  of  the  tree  in  water,  and  to  be 
found  floating  on  the  furface  when  the  liquor  cools  ( a ).  The  balfam, 
however,  as  brought  to  us,  dropt  into  cold  water,  does  not  float, 
but  finks  immediately  to  the  bottom:  if  a  drop  be  let  fall  into  water 
almoft  boiling  hot,  it  feparates  into  two  parts,  an  oily  cuticle,  of  a 
very  penetrating  tafte,  which  fpreads  upon  the  furface,  and  a  groffer 
matter,  in  larger  quantity,  which  finks.  .  It  may  be  prefumed  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  balfam  is  extracted  by  fome  other  method  than  that 
above  pointed  out. 

This  balfam  does  not  in  any  degree  unite  with  water,  or  render  it 
milky  or  turbid,  by  agitation.  It  becomes  mifcible  with  water,  like 


{a)  Monardes,  apud  Clujium ,  txoticorum  lib.  x. 


that 
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that  of  copaiba,  by  the  intervention  of  mucilage  or  yolk  of  eggs,  but 
not  perfectly  by  fugar:  when  united  with  fugar  in  a  dry  form,  or 
with  thick  folutions  of  it,  great  part  of  the  balfam  feparates  and 
fubfides  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  water.  It  dilfolves  in  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  a  fmall  quantity  of  impure  matter  commonly  remain¬ 
ing;  and  likewife,  by  the  affiftance  of  a  boiling  heat,  in  alkaline 
lixivia  (a).  It  unites  readily  with  diffilled  oils ;  but  not  at  all  with 
exprelfed  oils  or  with  fluid  animal  fats,  a  circumftance  in  which  it 
differs  remarkably  from  all  the  other  refinous  juices  that  have  been 
examined:  after  it  has  been  blended,  by  trituration,  with  con- 
fiftent  undtuous  matters,  and  with  wax,  it  feparates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  ajfoon  as  the  mixture  is  made  fluid  by  heat.  Nop  does  it 
mingle  very  perfectly  with  the  vegetable  juices  of  its  own  kind,  the 
native  baljams  and  turpentines. 

Dijlilled  with  water,  it  yields  about  one  flxteenth  its  weight  of 
ejfential  oil,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  very  pun¬ 
gent  tajle:  this  oil  is  remarkably  difficult  of  jolutioii  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  requiring,  according  to  Hoffmann’s  experiments,  no  lefs  than 
twelve  times  its  own  weight  of  the  fpirit.  The  balfam,  diffilled  in  a 
retort,  without  addition,  yields  a  larger  quantity  of  a  yellowipi  red 
empyreumatic  oil,  and  commonly,  as  Neumann  ob^rves,  a  Jinall 
portion  of  faline  matterfimilar  to  flowers  of  benzoine. 

This  juice  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  very  hot  pungent 
tafte.  It  is  one  of  the  hotteff  of  the  natural  baljams,  and  hence 
preferred  in  cold  phlegmatic  difpojitions,  for  warming  the  habit, 
and strengthening  the  nervous  as  well  as  the  vafcular  fyffem.  The 
dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  ten  or  twelve.  It  is  ufed  alfo, 
in  preference  to  the  other  baljams,  externally,  for  wounds  and  ulcers; 
Van  Swieten  obferves,  that  for  preventing  or  abating  the  terrible 
fymptoms  arifing  from  pundtures  of  the  nerves  or  tendons,  one  of 
the  bejl  remedies  is  balfam  of  Peru,  dropt  warm  into  the  wound,  and 
made  to  Jpread  and  penetrate  by  applying  a  warm  fpatula(^). 

2.  Balsamum  peruvianum  album  feu  Jiyrax  albaPh.  Parif 
White  balfam  of  Peru,  or  white  fforax;  brought  over  in  gourd/hells; 
of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  thick  and  tenacious,  becoming  by  agejblid 
and  brittle.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  Jame  trees  which 
afford  the  common  or  black  balfam,  and  to  exude  from  incijions  made 
in  their  trunks. 

R  This 

{«)  Hoffmann,  DiJJ.  de  kalfamo  Teruviano,  cap.  il.  II  &  23. 

{t b )  Comment,  in  Boerh.  apbori/moj ,  ■§  t6.j,  *uoh  i  p.  242. 
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This  balfam  is  in  tafte  lefs  hot  and  pungent  than  the  foregoing,  in 
fmell  more  fragrant  and  agreeable,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of 
ftorax.  It  readily  dilfolves  in  rectified  fpirit,  and  unites  with  oils 
both  exprelfed  and  diflilled,  as  alfo  with  animal  fats.  Dropt,  in  its 
fluid  flate,  into  warm  water,  it  fpreads  totally  upon  the  furface,  and 
forms  a  pellicle  cohefive  enough  to  be  taken  off  entire  (a),  one  of  the 
principal  criteria  by  which  the  precious  balfam  of  Gilead  has  been 
difiinguifhed.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  fhop's. 


B  A  L  SA  MU  M  T  O  L  UT  AN  U  M. 

BALSAMZJM  “TO LUTANUM  Bharm .  Bond.  &  ’Edinburg. 
Balsam  of  Tolu:  a  refinous  juice;  flowing  from  inciflons  made 
in  the  trunk  of  a  tree  of  which  we  have  no  particular  defcription, 
laid  to  refemble  the  pine,  growing  in  the  province  of  Tolu  in  the 
Spanifh  Weft  Indies  ( b ),  from  whence  the  balfam  is  brought  to  us 
in  little  gourd  Ihells.  It  is  of  a  yellowilh  brown  colour  inclining  to 
red,  in  conliflence  ufually  thick  and  tenacious :  by  age  it  grows  hard 
and  brittle,  without  fulfering  any  great  lofs  of  its  odoriferous  parts. 

1  his  balfam  has  an  extremely  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  lemons;  and  an  agreeable,  warm,  fweetifli  tafte,  very 
flightly  pungent,  and  not  accompanied,  like  that  of  molt  other  bal- 
fams,  with  any  naufeous  relifli.  It  pofl'elTes  the  fame  general  virtues 
with  thyle  of  Peru  and  copaiba,  differing  only  in  being  milder,  lels 

hot  or  irritating,  and  more  grateful  to  the  ftomach  as  well  as  the 
palate. 

.  Boiled  in  water  for  two  or  three  hours,  in  a  circulatory  velfel,  or 
in  a  matras  with  a  very  long  neck  or  having  along  tube  inferted  into 
its  mouth,  fo  as  to  prevent  evaporation,  it  communicates  to  the 
nquor  great  part  of  its  fragrance:  eight  ounces  of  the  balfam  give 
a  Itrong  impregnation  to  three  pints  of  water:  the  deco&ion,  ftrained 
oil  fiom  the  undilfolved  relin,  forms,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar 
an  elegant  balfamic  lyrup'-.  The  balfam  dilfolves  totally  in  rectified 
fphit  of  wine,  and  in  this  form  may  be  mixed  in  fubllance  with 
lyrups,  fo  as  to  impregnate  a  much  larger  quantity  of  them  with  its 
ne  havour:  forty-five  grains  of  the  ballam,  dilfolved  in  an  ounce  of 

(a)  Bartholin,  DiJJ~.  de  theriaca,  ii.  2 6.  pUlS 

{/')  Monardes.  npud  Clufium,  exotUorumy  lib,  x. 
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pure  fpirit*,  are  Sufficient  for  two  pounds  of  a  Jimple  flavourlefs  fyrup 
made'  from  fugar  and  waterf:  the  Jolution  is  to  beJHrred  gradually  into 
the  fyrup  jujt  warm  from  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  kept  in  the  gentle 
heat  of  a  water  bath  till  the  Jpirit  has  exhaled  §.  This  balfam  may 
likewife  be  diffolved  in  water,  into  a  milky  liquor,  by  trituration 
with  gums  or  mucilages.  It  unites  readily  with  diftilled  oils,  more 
difficultly  with  expreffed  oils  and  with  fats. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it  impregnates  the  liquor  ftrongly  with 
its  fragrance  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  moil  advantageous  method 
of  obtaining  its  fimple  odoriferous  matter  in  the  form  of  a  watery 
folution:  if  the  quantity  of  balfam,  fubmitted  to  the  diftillation,  be 
large,  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  very  fragrant  eftential  oil  may  be  col¬ 
lected.  Diftilled  in  a  retort,  without  addition,  it  yields  a  pale  and 
a  dark  coloured  empyreumatic  oil,  and  jometimes  a  lmall  quantity  of 
a  kind  of Jaline  matter,  of  the  fame  nature  with  flowers  of  benzoine. 

B  A  M  I  A. 

i 

BA  MIA  MO  SC  HAT  A  Pharm.  Par  if.  Ab-eUnofch ,  /.  gra- 

num  mofchi .  Semen  ketmice  cegyptiacre.  Musk- seed  :  flat,  kid- 

ney-jhaped,  Jlriated  Jeeds,  about  the  Jize  of  a  large  pin’s  head,  of  a 
greyifh  or  brownijh  colour  on  the  outjide,  and  white  within;  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  Jhrubby  plant,  of  the  mallow  kind,  ( alcea  cegyptiaca  vil - 
lofa  C.  B.J,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  Ea/l  and  Weft  Indies. 

These  Jeeds  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  mu/k, 
and  a Jlight  aromatic  bitterijh  tape.  They  are  ujed  in  perfumes,  and 
Jeem  to  have  a  claim,  as  medicines,  to  the  cordial  and  nervine  vir¬ 
tues  experienced  from  mq/1:  of  the  other  Jubilances  of  that  cla|s. 
They  are  ranked  in  France  among  the  officinals,  but  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with  among  us. 


B  A  R  D  A  N  A. 

BARD  ANA  MAJOR ,  Lappa  major ,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lappa 
major ,  arcium  diofcoridis  C.  B.  Perjonata  Jive  lappa  major  aut  bar - 
danaJ.B.  Burdock  or  clotbur:  a  biennial  plant,  common 
by  road  fides,  fufficiently  known  by  its  fcaly  heads  or  burs:  the 
leaves  are  very  large,  fhaped  fomcwhat  like  a  heart,  of  a  deep  green 

♦  R  2  colour 
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colour  above  and  whitifh  underneath:  the  feeds  flatted,  nearly  oval, 
fomewhat  crooked,  (lightly  filiated,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blacki/h 
colour:  the  root  large,  (freight,  brownifh  on  the  outlide  and  white 
within,  compofed  of  a  thick  cortical  part,  and  a  fpongy  medullary 
fubflance,  with  more  or  lefs  of  a  woody  feptum  between  them. 

The  roots  of  burdock  have  very  little  fmell,  and  a  weak  tafte, 
chiefly  Jweeti/h,  mixed  as  it  were  with  a  flight  bitterijhnefs  and 
roughne/s.  Boiled  in  water,  they  impart  a  brownijh  colour,  and  a 
foft  vapid  kind  of  ta/le :  extracts  made  from  them,  both  by  water  and 
by  redified  Jpirit,  are  weakly  Jweetilh,  bitterish,  Juba/fringent,  and 
fub/aline.  Thefe  roots  are  recommended  as  mild  diuretics,  diapho¬ 
retics,  and  Sweeteners,  in  Jcorbutic,  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  venereal 
di/orders;  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  Jimilar  or  Juperiour  virtue  to 
china  and  Jarfaparilla,  to  which,  in  their Jenfible  qualities,  they  have 
a  confiderable  -refemblance.  They  are  u(ed  chiefly,  and  to  the  befl 
advantage,  in  the  form  of  decodion:  two  ounces  of  the  dried  root 
are  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  one  pint  is  waited,  and  a  pint 
or  more  of  the  drained  liquor  taken  warm  every  day*. 

The  expre^ed  juice  of  the  leaves  has  been  jfometimes  given,  to 
the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  or  more,  in  the  fame  intentions. 
The  leaves  are  bitterer  and  more/aline  than  the  roots,  and  have  nothing 
of  their Jweetifhnefs:  the  juice,  depurated,  and  infpiffated  to  the  con- 
flflence  of  an  extrad,  difcovers  a  moderately  Jlrong,  penetrating, 
(aline  bitterness. 

The  /eeds  ajfo  are  bilterifh  and Jlightly  aromatic;  and  have  been 
given,  in  doles  of  a  dram,  a"s  a  diuretic,  and  as  an  aperient  in  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  brea/l.  A  good  deal  of  care  is  requifite,  to  clear  them 
thoroughly  from  the  prickly  matter  with  which  they  are  covered, 
and  which,  if  (wallowed,  immediately  difcovers  how  much  it  offends 
the  parts  it  pa/fes  through,  by  the  uneafy  fenfations  it  produces  in 
the  throat  [a). 


BDELLIUM. 

BDELLIUM  u  Edinb.  Bdellium:  a  gummy— 

reflnous  juice;  the  produce  of  an  oriental  tree,  of  which  we^have  na 
particular  defcription;  brought  from  Arabia  and  the  Eafl:  Indies,  in 
pieces  of  different  magnitudes,  externally  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown 

colour 

p»)  Eoohasve,  flijl.  plant,  Icrf,  lugd.lat,  p,  zOj, 
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colour  not  unlike  myrrh,  internally  clear  and  fomewhat  refem* 
bling  glue. 

This  gummy-refin  has  a  moderately  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bit- 
teriili  flightly  pungent  tafle.  It  grows  foft  and  tenacious  in  the 
mouth,  and  flicks  to  the  teeth.  Laid  on  a  red  hot  iron,  it  readily 
catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a  crackling  noife;  during  which,  little 
flreams  of  liquid  matter  ooze  out  at  the  furface.  Both  water  and 
rectified  fpirit  diffolve,  each,  near  one  half  of  the  bdellium;  the  fpi- 
rituous  tindlure,  of  a  tranfparent  reddifh  yellow  or  orange  colour, 
tafles  flronger,  and  fmells  more  agreeably  of  the  bdellium,  than  the 
watery  infufion,  which  is  turbid  and  brownifh.  Oeoffroy  relates,  that 
its  whole  fubflance  is  diffolved  by  wine,  vinegar,  tartarized  fpirL  of 
wine,  and  alkaline  liquors;  the  adlive  matter  of  the  bdellium  is  in¬ 
deed  extracted  by  all  thefe  menflrua,  but  the  three  fiiil  were  found 
upon  trial  to  leave  a  coiifiderable  part  of  its  fubflance  undiffolved : 
proof  fpirit  took  up  nearly  the  whole.  In  distillation  with  water,  it 
impregnates  the  aqueous  fluid  weakly  with  its  flavour;  nor  is  there 
any  appearance  of  elfential  oil,  at  leafl  when  only  fmall  quantities,  as 
three  or  four  ounces,  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation.  The  diflilled 
fpirit  has  very  little  flavour  of  the  bdellium;  neverthelefs,  the  fpiri- 
tuous  extract  proves  weaker,  both  in  fmell  and  tafle,  than  the  juice 
in  fubflance,  its  aftive  parts  being  probably  enveloped,  in  this  pre¬ 
paration,  by  the  tenacious  refin. 

This  gummy-refin  flands  recommended,  as  a  conoborant  and  atte- 
nuant,  in  diforders  of  the  breafl,  for  promoting  urine  and  the  menles; 
and  externally  for  refolving  or  maturating  hard  tumouis.  It  appears, 
to  be  one  of  the  weakeib  of  the  deobflruent  gums,  and  is  at  prelent 
rarely  made  ufe  of. 


BECABUNGA. 

BECABUNGA  Pharm.  Lond.  Becabunga ,  anagalUs  aquatic  a  y 

pb.  Edinb.  Anagallis  aquatica  minor  folio  fubrotundo  C.  B.  Vero¬ 
nica  aquatic  a  folio  fubrotundo  Mori  [on.  hijt .  Laver  germameum . 
Brooklime  or  water  pimpernel:  a  low  creeping  plant;  with 
round  thick  fmooth  reddifh  flalks,  naked  and  procumbent  at  bottom, 
eredt  at  top,  and  clothed  with  roundilh  firm  juicy  leaves,  ot  a  dark 
Iliining  green  colour,  flightly  indented  about  the  edges,  fet_  in  pairs 

at  the  joints;  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  aril's  naked  footflalks, 
J  bearing 
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bearing  fpikes  of  blue  flowers  which  are  deeply  cut  into  four  feg- 
inents  and  followed  by  flattifh  feed  veflels.  It  is  common  in  rivulets 
and  ditches:  the  leaves  remain  all  the  winter,  but  are  in  ereateA 
perfection  in  the  fpring.  ° 

This^  herb  is  ranked  among  the  antifcorbutics,  and  fuppofed  to 
poflefs,  in  fome  degree,  the  virtues  of  the  cochlearia  and  najlurtium. 
It  is  chiefly  employed  in  conjunction  with  thefe  and  the  other  acrid 
antifcorbutic  herbs,  to  which  it  appears  to  be  an  ufeful  addition, 
though  not  entirely  flmilar  to  them  in  quality.  It  has  nothin o-  0f  the 
fubtile  volatile  fmell  of  the  plants  of  the  fcurvy  grafs  kind,  and  dis¬ 
covers  hardly  any  pungency  to  the  tafle;  what  tafle  it  has  being 
rather  fubfahne  and  bitterifh  than  acrid.  6 


B  E  L  L  I  S  MA  JOB . 

BE L LIS  MAJOR  Pharm.  Edinb.  Buphthalmum  majus ;  leu - 
cant  he  mum  vulgar  e;  confolida  media ;  oculus  bovis.  Beilis  fy he  [Iris 
caule  joliofo  major  C.  B.  Greater  or  oxeye  daisy;  a  plant 
with  oblong  narrow  deeply  indented  leaves,  joined  clofe  to  the  folks, 
which  are  pentagonal,  hairy,  branched,  and  bear  on  the  tops  pretty 
large  folitar y  flowers  compofed  of  white  petala  fet  round  a  yellow 

dhk.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  corn  and  pafture  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  May  and  June. 

.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  been  recommended  in  diforders  of 
he  bread,  both  afthmatical  and  phthifical,  and  as  diuretics.  Geoflrov 
relates,  that  the  herb,  gathered  before  the  flowers  have  come  forth, 
and  boiled  m  water,  imparts  an  acrid  tafle,  penetrating  and  fubtile 
like  pepper;  and  that  this  decodion  is  an  excellent  diuretic  and 
vulneiary.  Either  this  experiment  was  made,  not  with  the  bellis 
major,  but  with  the  bellis  minor ;  or  elfe  the  herb  lofes  its  pungency 
when  the  flowers  appear:  the  bellis  minor  is  manifeflly  fend 
out  in  the  mayor,  when  in  flower,  no  acrimony  could  be  obferved* 

, £ fre^  feemed  ]i«le  other  than  herbaceous ;  when 
fweetn tP  dlfc°Vered  t0  the  Palate  a  I10t  ungrateful  mucilaginous 
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B  E  L  L  I  S  MINOR*- 

B EL  LIS  MINOR,  confolida  minima,  Pharm .  Edinb.  Beilis 
fylvejlris  minor  C.  B.  Common  daisy:  a  low  fomewhat  hairy 
plant,  with  oblong  leaves  lying  on  the  ground,  widening  from  the 
root  to  the  extremity,  which  is  rounded:  among  thefe  arife  round 
{lender  naked  pedicles,  bearing  foiitary  flowers  compofed  of  white  or 
purplifh  petala  fet  round,  a  yellow  difk.  It  is  perennial,  common, 
almoft  every  where,  and  flowers  early  in  the  fpring. 

This  plant  Hands  recommended  as  a  vulnerary,  detergent,  and 
refolvent ;  in  difeafes  of  the.  bread:,  internal  bruifes,  hypochondriacal 
complaints,,  and  diforders  proceeding  from  the  drinking  of  cold  liquors 
when  the  body  has  been  much  heated.  Schrceder  informs  us,  that 
the  leaves  and  flowers  loofen  the  belly. 

The  leaves,  which  have  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of,  are  in  tafle 
flightly  acrid.  The  roots  are  confiderably  flronger,  of  a  fubtile  pene¬ 
trating  pungency,  not  hot  or  fiery,  but  fomewhat  of  tile  contrayerva 
kind;  and  though  at  prefent  difregarded,  promife  to  be  a  medicine 
of  no  fmall  virtue.  Their  pungent  matter  is  not  difiipated  in  drying, 
is  diffolved  both  by  water  and  fpirit,  and  on  infpiffating  the  folutions 
is  left  in  great  part  behind,  in  the  watery,  as  well  as  in  the  fpirituous 
extract.  No  part  of  the  plant  has  any  remarkable  fmell. 


BEN 

BEN,  balanus  myrepjica,  Ph.Parif.  Gians  unguent  aria.  Ben: 

a  whitifh  nut,  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  filberd,  of  a  roundifh  trian¬ 
gular  fhape,  including  a  kernel  of  the  fame  figure  covered  with  a 
white  fkin.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  middle-fized  tree,  faid  to 
refemble  the  birch,  and  to  grow  fpontaneoufly  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  in  America. 

These  kernels  have  a  naufeous  oily  bitter  tafle ;  and  when  taken 
internally,  are  laid  to  diforder  the  flomach,  and  occafion  purging, 
ficknefs,  and  vomiting.  On  exprefiion,  they  yield  about  one  fourth 
their  weight  of  a  yellowifh  oil,  of  fcarcely  any  particular  tafle  or 
fmell ;  the  naufeous  bitter  matter  remaining  behind,  not  foluble  in 
oily  menflrua.  This  oil  differs  from  mofl  of  the  others  of  the 
expreffed  kind,  in  not  being  fubjedt  to  grow  rancid  by  long  keeping; 

OH; 
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on  account  of  which  property,  it  is  employed  as  a  bafis  for  perfumes 
and  odoriferous  unguents.  It  is  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of 
jafmin  and  other  flowers,  by  Gratifying  them  with  cotton  dipt  in 
the  oil,  and  repeating  the  procefs  with  frefh  flowers,  till  the 
oil  becomes  fufficiently  odorous,  after  which  it  is  fqueezed  out 
trom  the  cotton  in  a  prefs. 


BENZOINUM. 

h  Ki\  Z  0  /A'  Jj M  P harm .  Loud.  &  Iddijib.  Bcnjoinutti ;  benzoe ; 

afa  dulcis.  Benzoine  or  benjamin:  a  concrete  refinous  juice," 
obtained  from  a  middle  fized  tree,  which,  according  to  the  Linna^an 
fyflem,  founded  on  the  flowers,  is  a  fpecies  of  bay ;  with  undivided, 
iomew’hat  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  not  ribbed,  falling  off 
in  the  winter  (a);  bearing  fkttifh  nuts,  about  the  fize  of  nutmegs, 
whofe  flefhy  covering  is  externally  rough  and  hairy  (b).  This  tree  is 
a  native  both  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  of  North  America,  particularly 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  has  been  thence  brought  into  England, 
where  it  grows  with  vigour  in  the  open  ground :  the  bark  and  the 
leaves  fmell  like  benzoine,  and  yield  with  re&ified  fpirit  a  reiin  of 
the  fame  kind  of  fmell;  but  no  refin  has  been  obferved  to  iflue 

from  it  naturally  in  this  climate,  nor,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  in 
America. 

.  TJe  b.enz,o!ne  is  extraded  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  making  deep 
incilions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  about  the  origin  of  the  firft 
branches:  it  is  faid  that  one  tree  never  yields  above  three  pounds (b\ 
Ihe  juice  exudes  white,  and  concreting  on  the  tree,  becomes  yel- 
owilh,  reddifh,  or  brownifh;  its  colour  turning  darker,  the  longer 
it  lies  expofed  to  the  air.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large  brittle  maffes, 
com  poled  partly  of  white,  partly  of  yellowilli  or  light  brown,  and 
often  alio  of  darker  coloured  pieces:  that  which  is  cleared:  and  con¬ 
tains  the  molt  white  matter,  called  by  authors  bcnzoc  amyvdaloides,  is 
accounted  the  beG.  J  * 

Thjs  refin  has  very  little  taGe,  imprefling  on  the  palate  only  a 
lugnt  fweetnefs :  its  fmell,  eipecially  when  rubbed  or  heated/  is 
extremely  fragrant  and  agreeable.  It  totally  diflolves  in  rectified 
pint  oi  wine  (the  impurities  excepted,  which  are  generally  in  very 

(*)  Ll'nn^us,  Species  piantarurn,  a.  370.  ‘ 

(/)  Grimm,  Act.  nut.  curie/,  dec.  ii.  unn.  2.  obf.  1 52.  Rumph.  Herbarium  ambointnfe . 
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fmall  quantity),  into  a  deep  yellowifh  red  liquor ;  and  in  tills  Hate 
difcovers  to  the  tafle  a  degree  of  warmth  and  pungency  as  well  as 
fweetnefs.  It  imparts,  by  digertion,  to  water  alfo,  a  confiderable 
fhare  of  its  fragrance,  and  a  flight  pungency:  the  filtered  liquor, 
gently  exhaled,  leaves,  not  a  refinous  or  mucilaginous  extract,  but 
a  cryflalline  matter,  feemingly  of  a  faline  nature,  amounting,  as  I 
have  found  on  feveral  trials,  to  one  tenth  or  one  eighth  the  weight 
of  the  benzoine. 

Expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  retort  or  other  proper  veflel,  it  melts, 
and  fends  up  into  the  neck  white  fhining  flowers*,  fimilar  to  the* Flores  ben- 
cryftals  obtained  by  water.  Thefe  are  followed  by  a  thin  yellowifli 
oil,  fiightly  empyreumatic,  intermingled  with  an  acidulous  liquor; 
and  at  length,  by  a  thick  butyraceous  matter,  which,  liquefied  in 
boiling  water,  gives  out  to  it  a  little  more  cryflalline  matter,  fepa- 
rable  by  filtration  and  proper  evaporation:  the  whole  quantity  of  faline 
matter  obtainable  by  this  method  is  fomewhat  greater  than  that 
extracted  by  boiling  the  benzoine  in  water.  The  thin  oil,  redirtilled 
with  water,  lofes  its  empyreumatic  taint,  and  in  this  Hate  fmells 
agreeably  of  the  benzoine,  and  appears  of  the  fame  nature  with 
eflential  oils:  the  benzoine  itfelf,  difiilled  with  water,  has  not 
been  obferved,  like  moH  of  the  other  refinous  juices,  to  yield  any 
eflential  oil. 

The  flowers  or  cryflals  of  benzoine  have  a  grateful  faline  tafle, 
and  partake  of  the  fragrance  of  the  refin.  They  diffolve  in  fpirit  of 
wine;  and,  by  the  afiiflance  of  heat,  in  water;  but  from  this  lafl, 
they  feparate  again,  in  great  part,  as  the  liquor  cools,  fliooting  into 
faline  fpicula,  which  unite  together  into  irregular  mafles:  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  fo  much  fugar,  as  will  reduce  the  water  to  the  confiflence  of 
a  fyrup,  prevents  their  feparation,  the  flowers  continuing  fufpended 
in  the  fyrup  after  it  has  grown  cold.  Diflilled  with  water,  they 
arife  entire,  concreting  into  their  original  form,  without  communi¬ 
cating  any  fmell  or  tafle  to  the  diflilled  liquor. 

Thefe  flowers,  unlels  fublimed  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  are  apt 
to  be  tainted  with  an  empyreumatic  fmell,  and  a  yellow  colour,  on 
account  of  a  little  of  the  oil  being  forced  up  with  them.  From 
this  they  may  be  purified,  by  mixing  them  with  fome  dry  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  and  fubliming  themafrefli;  or  more  perfectly,  by  folution 
in  water,  filtration,  and  cryflallization.  Though  purified,  however, 
to  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  they  are  fubjedt,  in  long  keeping,  to  grow 
yellow  again.;  a  proof,  that  they  are  not  totally  diverted  of  oil. 

S  They 
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They  grow  fooner  yellow  in  clofe  veffels,  than  in  open  ones  •  thff 
oil,  m  the_  latter  tale,  being  perhaps  carried  off  by  the  air  in ’pro- 
portion  as  it  is  extncated  from  the  faline  matter. 

The  principal  ule  of  this  fragrant  refin  is  in  perfumes,  and  as  a 
cofmetic ;  for  which  laft  purpofe,  a  folution  of  it  in  fpirit  of  wine  is 
■mixed  with  fo  much  water  as  it  is  fufficient  to  render  milkv* 
as  twenty  times  its  quantity  or  more.  It  promifes,  however  to  be 
applicable  to  other  ufes,  anduo  approach  in  virtue,  as  in  fragrance 
to  flora*  and  balfam  of  Peru.'  It  is  faid  to  be  of  great  Se  Tn 
d, (orders  of  the  breaft,  for  refolving  obrtrudUons  of  fhe  puhnonaJy 
\  eflels,  and  promoting  expectoration :  in  which  intentions  the  flowers 
are  fometimes  given,  from  three  or  four  grains  to  fifteen  The 
white  powder,-  precipitated  by  water  from  folutions  of  the  benzoine 
m  fpirit has  been  employed  by  fome  as  fimilar  and  fuperiour  to 
.  flowers,  but  appears  to  be  little  other  than  the  pure  benzene  in 
fub  ance '  ‘f  ls  _not  (^le  ^*ne  hut  the  refinous  matter  of  the  benzoine 
that  is  mort  difpofed  to  be  precipitated  from  fpirit  by  water  The 
flowers,  fnufted  up  the  nofe,  are  faid  to  be  a  powerful  errhine.' 


berberis. 

prickly  belli  with  brink  b„*ho,  ,*1, 

under  which  lies  another  of  a  deep  yellow:  Email 

what  oval,  pale  green  leaves,  finely  formed  about’  the  edges  Tnd 
.yellow  monopetalous  flowers,  Handing;  in  clutters  on  f-K  ^  ’  and 
naked  footftalks,  followed  by  obloiw  red  berries  "  ^  PS  Up<?n 

berries,  and  fometimes  berries  with  and  without  feeds  pr-  fm  a  ^ 
one  buih.  It  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills  in  feveral  Dam  nf 
flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  frui/in  September.  P  f  En^hnd> 

The  fruit  of  this  fhrub  is  a  mild  rettrinp-ent  arid  ui  i 

Aomach,  and  of  great  medicinal  efficacy  in  hot  bibouf  t0  ^ 

a  colliquative  or  putrid  difpofition  of  the  humours  Prof  ^?  •and 
informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  employ,  in  ardent  .in,iP  * -|P'nU'! 
fevers  and  in  fluxes,  a  diluted  juice  of  the  berries  preDa^/hf'" 
rating  them  in  about  twelve  times  their  qua,  fly  ofTter  l  "T' 
or  a  night,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fennd  feed  or  a  piece  of 

breads 
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bread,  and  then  preding  out  and  draining  the  liquor,  which  is 
fweetened  with  fugar,  or  fugar  of  rofes,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  and 
given  the  patient  plentifully  to  drink  :  he  fays  he  took  this  medicine 
himfelf,  with  happy  fuccefs,  in  a  pedilential  fever,  accompanied 
with  an  immoderate  bilious  diarrhoea  (#).  Simon  Paulli  relates, 
that  he  was  cured  of  a  like  difeafe,  by  the  ufe  of  fyrup  of  barberries 
diluted  with  water;  and  that  a  concrete  lalt,  which  he  calls  tartar, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  juice,  by  mixing  two  pounds  of  it  with 
two  ounces  of  lemon  juice,  digeding  them  together  in  a  fand-heat 
for  two  days,  then  gently  evaporating  the  filtered  liquor  to  one 
half,  and  fetting  it  in  a  cellar  tor  fome  days:  the  tartar,  he  fays, 
incrudates  the  iides  and  bottom  of  the  glals,  proves  very  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  flomach,  and  refijfs  febrile  heat  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  die  humours;  from  whence  it,  may  be  prefumed  to  be 
the  edential  acid  fait  of  the  fruit :  by  further  injpijjating  the  remain* 
ing  juice,  more  of  this  faline  fubdance  feparates  in  the  fame  manner. 
Among  us,  thele  berries  are  commonly  made  into  a  gelly,  by  boiling 
them  with  an  equal  weight  of  fine  fugar,  over  a  gentle  fire,  to  a  due 
confidence,  and  then  draining  the  duid  through  a  woollen  cloth*. 
By  drying  the  berries,  their  acidity  is  abated,  and  their  adringency 
improved. 

The  leaves  of  the  barberry  bufli  have  likewife  a  not  ungrateful 
redringent  acid  tade,  and  have  fometimes  been  employed  in  the  fame 
intentions  as  the  frtit,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  Jalads.  The 
inner  yellow  bark,  in  tajfe  auftere  and  bitterifh,  is  faid  to  be  gently 
purgative,  and  to  be  ferviceable  in  jaundices:  Mr-.  Ray  commends, 
in  this  difeafe,  from  his  own  experience,  a  decodtion  in  ale  or  other 
liquors,  or  rather  an  infujion  in  white  wine,  of  the  yellow  bark  both 
of  the  branches  and  the  roots.  It  gives  a  deep  yellow  tindture 
both  to  watery  and  Jpirituous  mendrua. 


*  Gelatin;? 

berberorum 
Pb .  Edinb . 


BETA. 

BETA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Beet:  a  plant  with  large,  jmooth, 
broad-ribbed,  juicy  leaves;  and  dender,  driated,  branched  dalks$ 
bearing  fpikes  of  imperfedt  dowers  danding  in  five-leaved  cups,  fol¬ 
lowed  each  by  a  roundish,  rough,  warty  /eed-vejfel.  Different 
forts  of  this  plant,  (fuppofed  by  Linnseus  to  be  varieties  of  the  wild 

S  2  beet 

(<2} -Alpinus,  De  mdicina  JEgypt'iQrum)  lib.  iv.  cap.  i. 
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beet  found  on  fome  of  the  fea  coafls  of  England  and  Holland)  arc 
cultivated  in  our  culinary  gardens :  •  a  whitifh-leaved  called  Jicula  or 
ci'cla,  a  green-leaved,  and  a  reddifli-leaved,  all  with  long  thick  white 
roots ;  and  a  long-rooted,  and  a  turnep-rooted,  all  over  red.  They 
are  all  biennial. 

Beets,  ufed  as  food,  are  difficult  of  digeffion,  and  afford  little 
nourifhment:  taken  in  quantity,  they  tend  to  loofen  the  belly,  and 
are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  flomach.  Their  emol¬ 
lient  or  laxative  virtue  is  extracted  by  boiling  in  water,  and  may  be 
concentrated,  though  not  without  conliderable  diminution,  by  in- 
fpiffating  the  decodtion.  The  red  forts  give  out  their  colour  along 
with  their  aqueous  juice  upon  expreffion;  and  by  infulion  tinge 
rectified  fpirit  as  well  as  water  of  a  deep  red.  The  juice,  both  of 
the  roots  and  the  leaves,  of  the  red  and  the  white  beets,  fluffed  up 
the  nofe,  proves  a  powerful  errhine,  occafloning  a  copious  difcharge  of 
mucus  without  provoking  freezing. 

The  roots  of  the  beets  have,  when  dry,  an  agreeable  fweetiffi  taffe, 
which  is  totally  extracted  by  boiling  in  rectified  fpirit:  the  tinctures, 
on  handing  fome  weeks  in  a  cool  place,  depofite  whitiffi  faline  con¬ 
cretions,  of  a  faccharine  fweetnefs.  Mr.  Marggraf  obferves,  that 
the  red  beet  lofes  in  drying  feven  eighths  of  its  weight,  and  the 
white  fix  eighths ;  that  the  dry  red  beet  yields  nearly  one  twenty-fxth 
its  weight  of  the  faccharine  fait,  and  the  white  fort  one  flxteenth; 
and  that  a  good  fugar  is  obtainable  from  the  juice  of  the  frefh  roots, 
by  the  method  practifed  abroad  for  preparing  it  from  the  fugar 
cane  ( a ). 

B  E  r  O  N  I  C  A. 

BETONICA  Pbarm.  Edinb.  •  Vetonica  Cordi.  Betonica pur¬ 
purea  C.  B.  Betony:  a  low  plant,  with  dark  green,  oblong, 
wrinkled,  crenated,  lomewhat  hairy  leaves,  fet  in  pairs ;  and  fquare 
unoranched  (talks  3  beaiing  thick  (pikes  of  laDiated  purphfh  flowers, 
each^  of  which  is  followed  by  four  oblong  triangular  feeds  inclofed 
in  the  flower-cup.  It  grows  wild  in  woody  and  fliady  places, 
flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  in  winter  dies  to  the  ground,  the 
roots  continuing. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  corroborant  and  aperient;  in  ob- 
fl rudtions  of  the  vifeera;  in  catarrhal,  vertiginous,  paralytic,  hyfleric, 

(a)  Mem.  dt  I'acad.  da  feienc.  de  Berlin ,  four  Vann.  1 749, 
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and  other  diforders  both  of  the  nervous  and  the  vafcular  fyftem.  Its 
virtues  have,  by  many  practical  writers,  been  greatly  exaggerated; 
thofe  of  the  more  efficacious  medicines  to  which  it  was  joined,  as 
rue,  mint,  cloves,  guaiacum,  and  others,  being  often  placed  to  the 

account  of  this  favourite  ingredient. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  betony  have  an  agreeable  but  weak  fmell, 
which  in  keeping  is  foon  diffipated:  to  the  tafte,  they  difcover  a 
flight  warmth,  roughiffinefs  and  bitteriffinefs.  The  powder  of  the 
dry  leaves,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  provokes  fneezing,  and  hence  is 
fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in  sternutatory  compolitions. 

Infufions  of  the  leaves  in  boiling  water  fmell  and  tafte  lightly, 
and  not  ungratefully  of  the  herb :  on  injpigating  them,  the  fpecific 
flavour  of  the  betony  is  diffipated,  and  only'  a  weak  bitteriffinefs  and 
a  kind  of  faline  aufterity  remain  in  the  extract.  The  vapour  which 
exhales  in  the  boiling,  caught  in  diftilling  vejjels,  is  lightly  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  Jmell  of  the  betony:  when  large  quantities  are 
diftilled  at  once,  a  very  Jmall  portion  of  ejjential  oil  Jeparates,  in 
colour  yellowijh,  in  tajle  moderately  warm  and  pungent,  and  in 
fmell  pretty  ftrong,  but  Jomewhat  lejs  grateful  than  the  herb  in 
fubjlance.  Spirituous  tindtures,  in  colour  deep  green,  dijcover 
rather  lefs  of  the  Jmell  and  tafte  of  the  betony  than  the  watery"  infu¬ 
sions,  though  the  Jpirii  extracts  all  the  adtive  parts  of  the  herb.  On 
infpiflating  the  filtered  tindtures,  a  considerable  part  of  the  odorous 
matter  exhales :  the  remaining  extradt  has  little  fmell,  and  a  weakly 
pungent,  bitteri/h,  aromatic  tafte. 

The  roots  are  Jaid  to  be  very  different  in  quality  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant ;  to  be  nauseous,  bitter,  purgative,  and  emetic  (a). 


B  E  r  U  L  A. 

BETULA  Pbarm.Edinb .  &  C .  B.  Birch:  a  tree  or  ffirub, 
common  in  moift  woods;  with  numerous  very  flexible  branches; 
and  fomewhat  oval,  fharp  pointed,  ferrated,  deep  green  leaves, 
hanging  on  long  and  weak  pedicles;  producing  fmall  fcaly  cones, 
which  contain  little  winged  feeds.  The  bark,  which  appears  exter¬ 
nally  white  and  chapt,  confifts  of  a  thick  brittle  fubftance,  of  a  dark 
brownifh  red  colour,  covered  with  three  or  four  whitiffi,  very  thin, 
fmooth,  flexible,  tough,  femitranfparent,  membranous  coats. 

On 

(a)  L’Obel,  Adwrfaria ,  f.  229.  Ray,  lit  ft,  pant,  /.  551.  Cafpar  Hoffmann,  Be  met. 
tjftcinal.  lib .  ii.  cap.  xxxvii.  §  6. 
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materia  medica, 

On  deeply  wounding  or  boring  the  trunk  of  the  birch  tree  early  in 
1C  lll5re  ‘“ues  by  degrees  a  very  large  quantity  of  a  limpid, 

watery, ^  lweetilh  juice.  It  is  faid,  that  one  tree  will  bleed  a  o-ajlou 
or  two  in  a  day;  that  the  juice  ex  traded  near  the  root  is  much^more 
watery  and  of  lets  taile,  than  that  obtained  from  the  upper  part  of 
Lie  trunk  or  from  the  branches;  and  that  after  the  leaves  have  beimn 
to  appear,  the  juice  lofes  its  fweetnefs  and  becomes  difagreeablc. 
l  tiis  jmce  has  been  drank  as  an  antifcorbutic  and  deobhruent:  it 
teniibly  promotes  urine,  and,  if  taken  freely,  loofens  the  belly.  In 
peeping,  it  foon  turns  lour,  unlefs  defended  from  the  air,  by  cover¬ 
ing  its  lurface  with  a  little  oil:  by  fermentation,  it  is  converted  into 
a  V.m0US  1,cluor-  Infpihated  to  the  confidence  of  a  thin  fyrup 
and  let  in  a  cool  place  for  fome  weeks,  it  yields  brownifh  feline 

concretions,  approaching,  as  Marggraf  obferves,  to  the  nature  of 
man  n  a. 

The  leaves  and  the  bark  of  the  tree  have  been  employed,  chieflv 

rclaTe?  thataS-n  e'°-Venn  detei?euts’r  and  ^nnt'eptics. 1  Simon  Paulk 
relates,  that  an  unxverfal  prunginous  fcabies,  which  had  been  received 

by  infedhon  was  cured  by  bathing  with  a  decoftion  of  the  blrk 

al|  young  hra"ches,  m  which  tome  nitre  and  tartar  had  been  dif- 

lolved.  With  regard  to  the  leaves,  they  difeover  to  the  touch  a  reii- 

a°lit>tkndiUe0vfl^’lHnd  t0  thn  tafte  an  unP!eafant  bitternefs;  rubbed 
? arl  f’  thef  yield  a  pretty  rtrong,  and  not  diftgreeable,  fmell.  The 

ark  has  no  fmell:  the  thin  membranes  have  no  tafte;  the  thicker 
brittle  part  has  a  flightroughilh  one.  This  laft  gives  a  pale  yellowilh 
tindiure  to  redified  fpint,  and  a  deep  yellowilh  red  to  water-  the 
watery  infufion  ftnkes  a  brownilh  black  colour  with  folution  of 
chalybeate  vitriol,  but  immediately  throws  off  the  colouring  matter 
and  becomes  limpid,  a  phenomenon  which  I  have  not  obferved  fn 
other  mrn^s  °f  this  kind:  on  inflating  the  infufion,  the  remain” 
111^  extract  proves  moderately  auflere. 

b^k  °f  thlS  trCe  has  been  recommended  alfo  in  fumigations 
for  cotreamg  contagious  air.  The  membranes  are  highly 

mable,  in  burning  yield  no  particular  fmell,  and  give  out  a  refinous 
exudanon  of  no  fmell  or  tafte.  The  brittle  part  is  left  inflammable 
emits  a  Itrong  acid  vapour  and  no  refin.  ’ 


BEZ  OAR, 
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T  *#■ 

BEZOAR. 

BEZOAR:  a^preternatural  or  morbid  concretion,  formed  in  the 
bodies  of  land  animals.  Several  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubflances  have  been 
ufed  medicinally,  and  diHinguifhed  either  by  the  names  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  from  whence  they  are  brought,  or  of  the  animals  in  which 
they  are  generated. 

i.  Lapis  bezoar  orientalis  Rharm.  Lond.  Oriental  bezoaf 
Hone :  fuppofed  to  be  produced  in  the  pylorus,  or  in  a  cavity  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fourth  ilomach,  of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  which 
inhabits  the  mountains  in  different  parts  of  Perfia.  It  is  faid,  that 
the  bezoar  is  found  only  in  the  old  animals,  only  in  thofe  which  feed 
on  fome  particular  mountains  (as  the  eaflern  one  of  the  trad:  called 
Benna  in  the  province  of  Laar),  and  only  in  a  few  of  thefe ;  and  that, 
tho’  of  great  value  in  Europe,  it  is  of  greater  in  Perlia  itfelf;  from 
whence  it  has  .been  inferred,  that  the  generality  of  the  Hones,  fold  under 
this  name  in  Europe,  muH  be  of  another  original  (a).  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  artificial  compounds  have  been  often  fubfiituted  in  the 
room  of  this  coHly  concretion. 

The  genuine  oriental  bezoar  of  the  fhops  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
kidney-bean  (b),  of  a  roundifh  or  oblong  rounded  figure,  of  an  even 
fmooth  furface,  and  of  a  finning  olive  or  dark  greenifh  colour:  on 
being  broken,  it  appears  compofed  of  a  number  of  concentrical  coats, 
of  which  the  inner  are  fmooth  and  glofiy  as  the  outer:  in  the  middle 
is  either  a  cavity,  or  fome  powdery  matter,  or  fome  fmall  bits  of  the 
leaves  or  fialks  of  plants,  or  other  like  fubfiances.  The  common 
marks  of  its  genuinenefs  are,  its  Hriking  a  yellow  or  green  colour  on 
white  paper  that  has  been  rubbed  with  chalk;  a  red  hot  needle  not 
piercing  into  it,  or  occafioning  any  bubbles,  but  either  making  no 
impreffion  at  all,  or  at  mofi  taking  off  only  a  little  fcale  or  crufi; 
and  its  fuffering  no  diminution  ot  its  weight,  or  diilinion  of  its. 
parts,  by  fieeping  in  water. 

The 


(a)  Krempfer,  Atiuzniiatcs  c xctic<r ,  p.  398  /l?x‘  Slare,  Dijjertation  on  bezoar.  Neumann, 

Chemical  works ,  p.  534. 

(b)  Mercatus  ( MetalLtheca,  armar .  viii.  cap.  i.  p.  tjy)  defcribes  a  (lone  of  this  kind  {prefented' 
by  the  king  of  Portugal  to  cardinal  Alexandrinus)  weighing  lour  ounces  ;  fo  that  if  equally  compaft 
aa  the  common  bezoar  (whole  gravity  13  to  that  of  water  nearly  as  one  and  half  to  one)  its  volume 
mult  have  been  about  five  cubic  inches 


‘M  A  T  E  R  I  A  M  E  D  I  C  A. 

The  genuine  ftone  has  no  manifefl:  fmell  (a)  or  tafle;  and  is  not 
fenfibly  aded  on  by  rectified  fpirit  any  more  than  by  water.  Reduced 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  it  retains  its  greenifh  hue;  which,  by 
*Lapisbezoar  nioiftening  the  powder,  in  levigation,  with  a  little  fpirit  of  wine*, 
is  fomewhat  improved.  The  powder,  agitated  with  water  or  fpirit, 
°arm'  °nd'  fubfides  uniformly  and  totally;  leaving  no  greenifh  matter  diffolved 
in  the  liquors,  as  thofe  powders  do,  in  which  the  bezoar  tind  has 
been  imitated  by  certain  vegetable  matters.  The  powdered  bezoar 
ffiffoltfes  almoft  totally,  and  with  conflderable  effervefcence,  in  the 
acids  of  nitre  and  of  lea  fait;  and  tinges  them  of  a  deep  yellow  or  red 
colour.  I  he  vitriolic  acid  raifes  a  flight  effervefcence  with  it,  but 
diffolves  exceeding  little.  Vinegar  likewife  ads  on  it  very  weakly. 

Bezoar  was  formerly  accounted  a  high  alexipharmac;  infomuch  that 
the  other  medicines,  poffeffed,  or  fuppofed  to  be  poflefled,  of  alexi¬ 
pharmac  powers,  have  been  denominated  from  it  bezoar  dies .  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  notion,  adopted  from  the  Arabian  fchools, 
has  no  juft  foundation;  and  that  this  calculous  concrete,  which  lies 
inadive  and  indigeflible  in  the  ffomach  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is 
produced,  is  equally  indiffoluble  and  inactive  in  the  human  flomach, 
unlefs  where  either  a  morbid  acid  is  generated  in  the  body,  (which  is 
larely,  perhaps  never,  the  cafe,  in  the  acute  difeafes  wherein  bezoar 
lias  been  chiefly  given),  or  acid  liquors  are  taken  along  with  it. 
Solutions  of  it  in  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids,  given  in  dofes  of  a  few 
drops  with  proper  diluents,  (the  form  in  which  it  was  ufed  by  Ksempfer) 
may,  doubtlefs,  be  of  lervice  in  acute  difeafes,  as  antileptic  and  anti- 
phbgiflic  faline  compounds;  though  not  more  fo  than  folutions  of 
the  common  teflaceous  earths  (fee  terrea  abforbentia ) .  The  bezoar 
in  fubflance  can  have  no  other  falutary  operation  than  as  an  abforbent 
of  acid  humours;  and  appears,  from  experiment,  to  be  the  moft 
weakly  abforbent,  or  the  moft  difficultly  aded  on  by  animal  and 
vegetable  acids,  of  ^all  the  earthy  bodies  commonly  made  ul'e  of  in 
tnis  intention,  the  London  college  neverthelefs,  after  difcarding 
it  from  the  compound  powder  of  crabs-claws,  in  which  it  was  ori¬ 
ginally  an  ingredient,  were  in  fome  meafure  neceflitated  to  allow 
10  much  to  ancient  prejudice,  as  to  dired,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who 
<nay  idh  have  tome  dependance  on  it,  a  feparate  officinal  compoiition, 

diftinguifhed 

a\  The  Higbt  ambergris  fmell,  perceivable  in  fome  of  the  oriental  bezoars,  is  fuppofed  to  be 

named  ny  art:  Canheufer  looks  upon  thofe  which  have  this  fmell  as  being  wholly  factious 

(  Rudiment  a  m,  m,  i.  214).  ,  1 
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diftinguiftied  by  its  name,  confining  of  one  part  of  the  prepared  or 
levigated  bezoar  and  twelve  of  the  crabs  claw  powder  *.  *  Pulv.  bezo- 

&  ardicus 

2.  Bezoard  occidentalis  Pharm.  Pan/.  Occidental  bezoar:  Mam.  Lend . 
faid  to  be  found  in  the  ftomach  of  an  animal  of  the  flag  kind,  a 

native  of  Peru  and  fome  other  parts  of  the  Spaniffi  Weft  Indies.  It 
is  larger  than  the  oriental,  from  the  lize  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a 
hen’s  egg  or  more(^):  its  furface  is  rough,  and  the  colour  lefs  green, 
being  often  greyifti  or  brownifh  without  any  greennefs:  it  is  likewife 
more  brittle,  of  a  loofer  texture,  compofed  of  thicker^  coats,  and 
exhibits,  when  broken,  a  number  of  fine  cryftalline  ftriae  curioufly 
interwoven.  It  is  lefs  efteemed  than  the  foregoing;  though  appa¬ 
rently  not  inferiour,  fo  far  as  is  known,  in  any  refpedt  that  can 
influence  its  virtue  as  a  medicine.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  feem  to 
allow  either  fort  to  be  ufed  indifferently;  inferting  in  their  catalogue 
only  the  general  name  bezoar. 

3.  Lapis  simi.®  feu  bezoard  /mice  Pharm.  Parif.  Bezoar  of 
the  monkey:  faid  to  be  found  in  the  ftomach  of  certain  monkies; 
which  are  common  in  the  Brafils,  and  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  but  which  very  rarely  produce  the  admired  ftone.  This  fpecies 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  harder  than  the  other  bezoars,  and 
of  a  very  dark  greenifli  colour  almoft  black.  Its  great  fcarcity  has 
rendered  it  of  more  value,  and,  among  fome,  of  more  medicinal 
eftimation,  than  the  two  foregoing,  but  prevented  its  having  a  place 
in  the  fhops. 

4.  Calculus  humanus,  bezoar  microcofmicum  quibufdam  diclus. 

The  calculus  of  the  human  bladder.  This  concrete  is  various  in 
degree  of  hardnefs,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  figure,  and  fize:  the 
fofter  maffes  are  for  the  moft  part  pretty  eafily,  the  harder  more 
difficultly,  diffolved  (in  part  at  leaft)  by  acids,  and  corroded  by  foap 
leys  and  lime  water:  other  menftrua  for  them  are  not  known. 

Some  have  employed  this  ftone  as  a  fuccedaneum,  and  even  in  prefe¬ 
rence,  to  the  foregoing  coftly  bodies,  and  report  that  they  have 
found  it  to  adt  as  an  excellent  fudorific  and  diuretic  (b) ;  aferibing  to 
the  ftony  matter  the  effects  of  the  theriaca,  oil  of  amber,  and  oil  of 
iuniper  berries,  with  which  it  was  joined. 

J  r  T  5.  Lapis 

(a)  There  are  accounts  of  occidental  bezoars  of  much  larger  fizes :  Mercatus  ( ubi  fupra ,  p. 

174,  175)  deferibes  and  figures  a  ftone  of  this  kind  weighing  no  lefs  than  fifty-fix  ounces,  though 
part  of  the  outer  crufts  had  been  removed. 

{b)  Bontius,  Animadverfionet  in  Gar  darn,  lib .  i.  cap.  46. 
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5*  Lapis  porcinus  Pharm.  Par  if.  Lapis  malacenfis.  Bezoar 

hyftricis.-  Pedro  del  porco.  Bezoar  of  the  porcupine :  faid  to  be 
found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  an  Indian  porcupine,  particularly  in  the 
province  of  Malaca.  It  is  of  a  roundifh  figure,  of  a  pale  purplifh 
colour,  of  a  foft  fubftance,  fmooth  and  flippery  to  the  touch  (a). 
This  concrete  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  four  preceding : 
it  has  an  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  and,  on  being  fteeped  in  water  for  a 
very  little  time,  impregnates  the  fluid  with  its  bitternefs,  and  with 
aperient,  ftomachic,  and,  as  is  fuppofed,  with  alexipharmac  virtues. 
How  far  it  differs  in  virtue  from  the  fimilar  concretions  found  in  the 
gall-bladder  of  the  ox  and  other  animals,  does  not  appear. 

BISMUTHUM. 

BISMUT  HUM  five  marc  apt  a  Pharm.  Par  if  Bismuth  or 

tin-glass:  a  bright  whitifh  pulverable  metal;  near  ten  times 
fpecifically  heavier  than  water;  melting  long  before  ignition,  a  little 
fooner  than  lead,  and  a  little  later  than  tin;  fublimable,  by  a  ftrong 
fire,  into  white  flowers;  calcining,  by  a  continuance  of  a  heat 
fufficient  to  keep  it  melted,  into  a  greyifh  powder,  which  on  raifino- 
the  fire  runs  into  a  yellow  very  fufible  glafs;  diffolving  with  violence 
in  the  nitrous  acid,  and  precipitating  in  form,  of  a  bright  white 
powder  on  diluting  the  folution  largely  with  pure  water ?  very  dif¬ 
ficultly  added  on  by  the  marine  acid,  and  fcarcely  at  all  by  the 
vitriolic;  giving  out  very  little  to  the  vegetable  acids,  but  imprec¬ 
ating  them  with  a  naufeous  tafte.  _  It  is  extracted  from  an  ore  found 
hitherto  chiefly  in  Saxony;  by  eliquation,  or  fufion  in  a  fmall  heat 
without  addition.  The  ore  is  generally  very  arfenical:  whether 

the  bilmuth  letains  any  of  the  arfenic,  has  not  been  fufliciently 
examined.  J 

This  metal  remarkably  promotes  the  facility  and  tenuity  of  the 
fufion  of  other  metallic  bodies:  with  lead  and  tin,  it  forms  com- 
po  untie  which  melt  in  fo  fmall  a  heat  as  to  have  been  propofed  by 
fome  for  anatomical  injections:  the  proportions,  that  have  been 
found  to  compofe  the  moft  fufible  mixtures,  are,  two  parts  of  lead, 
tiiicc  oi  lin,  and  five  of  the  bifmuth.  It  likewife  remarkably  pro- 
moies  tne  xolution  of  lead  in  mercury  (fee  argentum  vivum J  but  has 
not  been  obferved  to  produce  a  like  eifedt  on  other  metallic  bodies. 

The 

(«)  Mercatus,  metallothcca,  armarium  viii.  cap.  iii,  p,  1  jy. 
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The  white  flowers  fublimed  from  this  metal *,  and  the  white 
magiftery  precipitated  by  water  from  its  folution  in  aqua  fortis~(~, 
have  been  recommended  externally  againft  gleeting  fores,  and  inter¬ 
nally  as  diaphoretics  fimilar  to  the  milder  antimonial  medicines. 
In  the  firfl  intention,  they  appear  to  be  greatly  inferiour  to  fome  of 
the  faturnine  preparations :  in  the  latter,  it  is  not  certain  what  their 
real  effects  are,  or  even  whether  they  are  fafe.  At  prefent,  they  are 
employed  only  as  a  fucus,  nor  is  this  ufe  of  them  entirely  innocent; 
for  they  gradually  impair  the  natural  complexion,  and,  as  the  college 
of  Strafburg  obferves,  occafion  a  thicknefs  and  defedation  of  the  fkin. 

BISTORT  A. 

B ISTORTA  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Bijlorta  major  radice 
minus  intort  a  C.  B.  Bistort  or  snakeweed:  a  plant  with 
oval,  pointed,  wrinkled  leaves,  of  a  dark  green  colour  above  and 
blueiffi  underneath,  handing  on  long  pedicles,  and  continued  a  little 
way  down  the  pedicle,  forming  a  narrow  margin  on  each  lide: 
among  thefe  arife  round,  {lender,  jointed,  unbranched  ftalks,  fur- 
nifhed  with  fmaller  and  narrower  leaves  which  have  no  pedicles; 
bearing  on  the  top  fpikes  of  imperfect  five-leaved  red  flowers,  which 
are  followed  by  triangular  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in 
moih  meadows  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  bent  and  jointed,  commonly  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  furrounded  with  buffiy  fibres,  of  a  blackifh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  reddiffi  within:  it  is  diflinguifhed 
from  the  roots  of  the  other  biflorts,  by  being  lefs  bent;  that  of  the 
officinal  lpecies  having  only  one  or  two  bendings,  and  thofe  of  the 
others  three  or  more. 

This  root  has  a  ftrong  aflringent  tafie,  without  any  manifefl  fmell 
or  particular  flavour.  It  is  one  of  the  flrongeft  of  the  vegetable  hyp- 
tics,  and  frequently  made  ufe  of  as  fuch,  in  diforders  proceeding 
from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the  folids,  for  retraining  alvine  duxes, 
after  due  evacuations,  and  other  preternatural  difcharges  both  ferous 
and  languineous.  It  has  been  fometimes  given  in  intermitting  fevers; 
and  fometimes,  alfo,  in  fmall  dofes,  as  a  corroborant  and  antifeptic, 
in  acute  malignant  and  colliquative  fevers;  in  which  intentions*, 
Peruvian  bark  has  now  deferyedly  ffiperfeded  both  this  and  all  the 
other  aflringents. 

T  2 
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*  Flores  bif- 
muthi  vulgo. 

f  Magifteri- 
um  bifmuthi. 


The 
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The  common  dofe  of  biftort  root,  in  fubfiance,  is  fifteen  or  twenty 
grains:  in  urgent  cafes,  it  is  extended  to  a  dram.  Its  aftringent 
matter  is  totally  difiolved  both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit;  the  root, 
after  the  adtion  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  either  menftruum,  remain¬ 
ing  infipid:  the  watery  tindlures  are  of  a  dark  brownilh  colour,  the 
fpirituous  of  a  brownifh  red.  On  infpiflating  the  tindtures,  the  water 
and  fpirit  arife  unfavoured,  leaving  extracts  of  intenfe  fiypticity. 


BITUMEN  JUDAICUM. 

BITUMEN  JUDAICUM  Pb.  Loud.  Afpbaltus.  Jews 
pitch:  a  folid,  light  bituminous  fubfiance;  of  a  dufky  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a  deep  finning  black  within;  of  very  little  tafie,  and 
fcarcely  any  fin  ell,  unlefs  heated,  in  which  circumfiance  it  emits  a 
firong  pitchy  one;  not  foluble  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils;  difficultly 
and  only  imperfectly  melting  in  the  fire;  and  leaving,  on  being  burnt, 
a  large  quantity  of  allies.  It  is  faid  to  be  found  plentifully  in  the 
earth  in  feveral  parts  of  Egypt,  and  floating  on  the  furface  of  the 
dead  fea. 

Abundance  of  virtues  are  attributed  to  this  bitumen;  refolvent, 
difcutient,  fudorific,  emmenagogue  and  others.  It  has  long,  how¬ 
ever,  been  difregarded  in  this  country:  the  college  of  Edinburgh  has 
now  expunged  it  from  the  catalogue  ©f  officinals,  and  that  of  London 
retains  it  only  as  an  ingredient  in  one  of  the  compofitions  which 
complaifance  to  antiquity  has  preferved  in  the  fiiops.  Nor  is  it, 
among  us,  to  be  often  met  with ;  its  place  being  generally  fupplied 
by  different  bituminous  lubfiances  found  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  fometimes  by  the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after  the 
difiillation  of  amber,  and  fometimes  by  common  pitch.  Its  melting 
in  the  fire  only  partially  or  not  at  all,  and  the  quantity  of  allies  it 
leaves  in  burning,  diftinguifh  it  from  all  thefe  lubfiances,  and  Ihew, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  in  its  mofi  genuine  and  perfect  fiate  it  is  a 
very  impure  bitumen,  mixed  largely  with  earthy  matter.  Difiilled 
in  a  retort,  it  yields,  according  to  Neumann,  a  little  infipid  phlegm, 
and  about  one  eleventh  its  weight  of  oil,  refembling  the  native 
petrolea,  but  of  a  fomewhat  more  dilagreeable  empyreumatic  fmell. 


BOLUS . 
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BOLUS . 

BOLE:  a  friable  earthy  fubftance,  uniting  with  water  into  a 
fmooth  pafte,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  and  diffolving  as  it  were  in 
the  mouth:  of  the  clayie  kind,  but  more  readily  imbibing  water 
than  the  clays  ftridtly  fo  called;  when  moiftened,  lefs  vifcous  and 
cohefive;  more  eafily  diffufible  through  water  by  agitation;  and  more 
freely  fubfiding  from  it. 

1.  Bo  lus  armen A  Pharm.  Lend.  Bolus  armeniaca  Ph.  Edinb . 
Armenian  bole,  or  bole-armenic:  of  a  pale  but  bright  red  colour, 
with  a  tinge  of  yellow;  harder,  and  of  a  lefs  gloffy  furface,  than  moil 
of  the  other  boles. 

2.  Bolus  gallica  Pharm .  Lend.  &  Edinb.  French  bole:  of  a 
pale  red  colour,  variegated  with  irregular  fpecks  and  veins  of  whitiih 
and  yellow. 

Many  other  bolar  earths  have  been  recommended  for  medicinal 
ufes,  and  were  formerly  ranked  among  the  officinals;  as,  red  boles 
from  Armenia,  Lemnos,  Strigonium,  Portugal,  Tufcany,  and  Livo¬ 
nia  yellow  boles  from  Armenia,  Tockay,  Silelia,  Bohemia,  and 
Blois;  white  boles  from  Armenia,  Lemnos,  Nocera,  Eretria,  Samos, 
Chio,  Malta,  Tufcany,  and  Goltberg.  Several  of  thefe  earths  have 
been  commonly  made  up  into  little  cakes  or  flat  maffes,  and  damped 
with  certain  impreffions;  from  whence  they  received  the  name  oi 
terras  Jigillatae  or  fealed  earths.  The  Armenian  and  Lemnian  have 
been  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  befl,  but  are  rarely  met  with  in  the 
fhops:  the  common  French  bole,  and  fome  bolar  earths  found  in  our 
own  country,  and  even  white  clay  artificially  coloured  with  ochre 
or  colcothar  of  vitriol,  have  commonly  fupplied  the  place  both  oi 
thofe  and  of  the  other  coloured  boles.  The  lubflitution  of  the  French 
to  the  Armenian,  in  the  feverai  cornpofitions  wherein  that  earth  is 
directed  as  an  ingredient,  is  now  allowed  by  the  London  college: 
and  indeed  all  thefe  earthy  bodies,  however  diflering  from  one 
another  in  the  degree  or  fpecies  of  their  colour,  or  in  their  texture  and. 
compacftnefs,  appear,  in  regard  to  their  medicinal  qualities,  to  be 
very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  alike. 

All  the  boles  have  for  their  bafis  one  and  the  fame  argillaceous 
earth;  which  is  not  diffoluble,  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  in 
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acids,  in  alkalies,  or  in  any  other  known  menftruum;  and  which, 
in  a  ftrong  heat,  grows  hard,  (contrary  to  all  the  other  bodies  of  an 
earthy  or  Stony  nature,  which  receive  from  fire  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  friability),  and  at  the  fame  time  lofes  its  property  of  im¬ 
bibing  water,  and  of  being  reduced  thereby  into  a  tenacious  mafs. 
The  boles  and  clays,  both  in  their  natural  State  and  when  indurated 
by  fi re,  become  difoluble,  in  part  at  leaf:,  by  Strongly  boiling  them 
in  the  concentrated  vitriolic  acid,  till  the  more  phlegmatic  parts  have 
exhaled,  and  the  matter  remains  dry.  The  compound  which  the 
earth,  by  this  procefs,  forms  with  the  acid,  is  of  the  fame  nature 
with  alum:  it  diffolves  in  water,  and  may  be  cryftallized  into  perfect 
alum,  by  adding  a  fuitable  quantity  of  any  volatile  or  fixt  alkaline 
ialt  to  faturate  the  redundant  acid,  and  after  due  evaporation  Setting 
the  liquor  to  fhoot  (fee  page  35). 

The  colours  of  the  boles  proceed  from  a  flight  admixture  of  a  fer- 
rugineous  calx;  which  may  be  extracted  by  digeftion  in  fpirit  of  fait 
or  aqua  regis,  but  is  fcarcely  aded  upon  by  any  acid  of  the  vegetable 
or  animal  kingdom.  Some  of  them  contain  a  portion  of  calcareous 
earth,  which  is  extracted  by  all  acids  except  the  vitriolic,  and  dis¬ 
covers  itielf  by  railing  an  effervefcence  on  the  affulion  of  the  acid. 
1  he  Specimens  I  examined  of  the  bole  of  Blois  gave  out  a  conliderable 
quantity  of  this  earth,  thofe  of  the  common  French  bole  exceeding 
lutle,  and  the  Armenian  none:  poffibly,  however,  different  maffes 
of  one  kind  of  bole  may  differ,  in  this  refped,  as  much  as  different 
boles.  All  the  boles  Seem  to  participate  alfo  of  vitriolic  acid;  which 
is  fo'  intimately  blended  with  the  other  matter,  as  not  to  be  Separable, 
or  difcoverable,  without  violence  of  fire. 

The  feri  ugineous  calx  and  calcareous  earth  are  likewife  very  inti¬ 
mately  blended  with  the  proper  bolar  matter;  infomuch,  that  when 
the  compound  is  diffufed  through  water,  it  fettles  equally  and  uni¬ 
formly  without  any  Separation  of  its  parts.  If  the  bole  contains  any 
land  or  Small  llones,  or  has  been  artificially  coloured,  the  Sand, 
hones,  and  colouring  ingredients.  Separate  in  the  water,  and  being 
heavier  than  the  bolar  earth,  fubfide  before  it.  On  this  principle,  the 
boles  may  be  purified  from  the  gritty  matter  often  intermixed  among 

tiiem,  and  the  natural  boles  diftinguifhed  from  artificial  com¬ 
positions. 

The  medical  virtues  of  the  boles  appear  to  depend  on  the  Simple 
bolar  or  argillaceous  earth.  As  this  earth  is  not  *  diifoluble  by  any 
nuid  that  can  exift  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  it  can  ad  no  otherwise' 
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than  by  imbibing,  or  giving  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  to  thin 
fharp  humours  in  the  firft  paflages,  and  in  fome  meafure  defending 
the  folids  from  their  acrimony.  In  confequence  of  this  virtue,  the 
boles  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  alvine  fluxes,  cardialgic  complaints, 
and  in  fome  kinds  of  acute  difeafes;  though  they  are  not  poflefled, 
as  they  have  been  commonly  fuppofed  to  be,  of  any  truly  aftringent, 
or  abforbent,  and  much  lefs  of  any  alexipharmac  powers.  The  fen- 
fation  of  aftringency  which  they  generally  occaflon,  in  fome  degree, 
in  the  mouth,  feems  to  confld  only  in  their  adhering  to  and  drying 
the  part,  by  imbibing  the  fluids  that  moiden  it.  Their  dofe  is  from 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  to  a  dram. 


BONUS  HENRICUS . 

BONUS  HENRICUS  Jive  lap  at  bum  unlhicfum  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Chenopodium  Pharm.  Par  if.  Pot  a  bona  Dod.  Lap  at  hum  undhi - 

of um  folio  triangulo  C.  B.  English  mercury:  a  plant  with 
triangular  leaves,  covered  underneath  with  a  whitifh  undtuous  meal; 
and  driated  hollow  dalks,  partly  erect,  and  partly  procumbent,  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  top  fpikes  of  fmall  imperfedt  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
followed  by  a  fmall  black  feed  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  perennial, 
and  grows  wild  by  road  fldes  and  in  wade  grounds. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  to  the  tade  mucilaginous  and  fomewhat 
unpleafantly  Jubjaline,  are  accounted  emollient;  and  in  this  intention 
have  been  made  an  ingredient  in  decodtions  for  gly/ters.  They  are 
applied  by  the  common  people  to  flepi  wounds  and  Jores,  under  the 
notion  of  drawing  and  healing.  In  fome.  places,  the  young  Jhoots 
are  eaten  in  the  Jpring  as  asparagus,  and  Jfaid  to  loojen  the  belly,  and 
promote  urine. 


B  0  R  A  G  0. 

BORAGO  Pharm.  Edinb.  B uglo firm  latifolium  borrago  fore  c<%- 

ruleo  C.  B.  Borage:  a  very  hairy  rough  plant,  with  wrinkled 
blackifh  green  leaves  approaching  to  an  oval  fhape,  and  round  hollow 
dalks  on  which  the  leaves  are  fet  alternately:  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches  come  forth  blue  (fometimes  reddifh  or  whitifh)  monope- 
talous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  five  fharp-pointed  feg- 
ments,  and  followed  by  four  wrinkled  blackifli  feeds  lying  naked 
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in  the  enlarged  cup.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  on  wade  grounds 
and  on  old  walls. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  very  juicy,  of  no  fmell,  and  of  hardly 
any  particular  tade:  they  feem  neverthelefs  to  contain  fubdances  of 
fome  medicinal  activity,  though  in  too  fmall  proportion  to  be  fenfible 
till  feparated  from  the  herbaceous  matter.  Mr.  Boulduc  relates,  that 
a  deco&ion  of  borage  leaves,  evaporated  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup, 
and  let  by  for  a  few  days,  yielded  faline  crydals,  partly  in  form  of 
fine  needles,  and  partly  cubical:  that  the  needled  crydals  were  found 
to  be  perfect  nitre,  and  the  cubical  fea  fait:  that  by  palling  the 
deoodtion  through  quicklime  before  the  infpiflation,  both  fiilts  were 
obtained  in  greater  purity  and  in  larger  quantity:  that  the  fubdance 
of  the  leaves,  remaining  after  the  boiling,  being  dried  and  burnt, 
and  the  allies  elixated  with  water,  the  ley,  properly  evaporated  and 
let  to  Ihoot,  yielded  fird  a  vitriclated  tartar,  and  afterwards  fea  fait, 
the  liquor,  after  the  crydallization,  proving  fimply  alkaline  (#). 
From  this  analyfis  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  aperient  and  refri¬ 
gerating  virtues,  aferibed  to  borage  leaves,  are  not  wholly  without 
foundation ;  though  thele  virtues  are  undoubtedly  very  weak.  Ma- 
louin  remarks,  that  the  juice  of  the  leaves,  (which  is  not  green, 
like  that  of  mod  other  herbs,  but  of  a  brown  colour)  added  to 
bitter  mixtures  of  the  juices  of  crefies  and  chervil,  dififipates  their 
bitternefs. 

The  flowers  of  the  plant  have  been  principally  made  ufe  of,  and 
are  generally  ranked  among  the  cordials.  Medicines  may  a£t  as 
cordials,  either  by  virtue  of  fome  warmth,  pungency,  or  fragrance; 
or  by  a  faline  quality,  abating  immoderate  heat:  but  borage  flowers 
feem  to  have  little  power  of  operating  in  either  of  thefe  intentions. 
When  frefli,  they  have  a  very  flight  fmell,  of  the  agreeable  kind, 
which  in  drying  is  lod:  to  the  tade,  both  the  flowers  in  fubdance, 
and  an  extract  made  from  them  by  water,  are  only  mucilaginous  and 
fweetifh. 


BORAX. 

BORAX  Rharm.  Lond.  Borax ,  tincar,  Ph.  Rdinb.  Borax: 
a  crydalline  fait;  difficultly  foluble  in  water;  fwelling  and  bubbling 
up  in  the  fire,  and  changing  into  a  light  white  fpongy  friable  matter, 
which,  foon  fubfiding  on  a  continuance  of  the  fire,  melts  into  a 

fubdance 

(«)  Memoirs*  de  I'acad .  des  feienc .  de  Paris ,  pour  Patin  1734. 
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fubRance  refembling  glafs,  but  which  is  Rill  found  to  be  diffioluble 
in  water,  though  more  difficultly  than  the  borax  at  firR.  It  is 
compofed  of  the  mineral  alkali  or  bafis  of  fea  fait  (fee  natron )  com¬ 
bined  with  a  fmaller  proportion  of  a  peculiar  fubacid  concrete. 

This  fait  is  brought  from  the  EaR  Indies  in  great  mafles;  conflRing 
partly  of  large  cry  Rais,  but  chiefly  of  fmaller  ones,  hexaedral,  ffiort, 
and  fomewhat  flatted,  partly  white  and  partly  green,  joined  together 
as  it  were  by  a  greafy  yellow  fubRance;  intermingled  with  fan d, 
fmall  Rones,  and  other  impurities.  Of  its  origin  and  preparation  we 

The  method  of  refining  and  ffiooting  it  into  large  white  cryRals, 
(a  procefs  firR  praftifed  at  Venice,  afterwards  in  Holland  only,  and 
now  by  fome  particular  perfons  in  England  alfo),  is  kept  a  fecret. 
Certain  additional  matters  are  lufpedted  to  be  employed;  the  refined 
borax  being  different  in  fome  refpeds,  particularly  in  its  power  of 
vitiefying  earthy  bodies,  from  the  cryRals  unrefined  or  limply  purified 
by  folution.  The  fait  is  commonly  called  tincar  in  its  rough  Rate, 
and  borax  when  purified  or  refined. 

The  puiei  cryRals  of  tincal  diflolve  in  about  eight  times  their 
weight  of  boiling  water,  but  require  nearly  fourteen  times  their 
weight  to  keep  them  diflolved  in  the  cold.  If  hot  water  be  impreo-- 
nated  with  more  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  cold,  the  part, 
which  fepaiates  in  the  cooling,  forms  fmall  irregular  grains r  bv 
flow  evaporation  of  the  aqueous  humidity,  in  a  degree  of  warmth  not 
exceeding  that  of  the  air  in  fummer,  the  cryRals  prove  larger  and 
more  regular. 

Pure  borax  has  a  fweetifh  fomewhat  pungent  tafle,  leaving  in  the 
mouth  an  impreffion  like  that  of  alkaline  falts,  but  far  milder. 
Like  alkaline  falts  alio,  it  changes  the  colour  of  blue  flowers  to  °reen, 
precipitates  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  diffolved  in  acids,  and  renders 
oils  mifcible  with  water  into  a  femifaponaceous  liquid ;  its  alkaline 
bafis  feeming  to  be  only  imperfedly  neutralized  by  its  fubacid  ingre¬ 
dient.  .  It  does  not,  however,  lenlibly  eflervelce  with  acid  any  more 
than  with  alkaline  liquors. 

It  diffolves  in  acids  more  ealily  than  in  water,  and  promotes  likewife 
the  folution  of  fome  vegetable  acid  falts  of  themfelves  difficultly 
diffoluble.  A  mixture  of  borax  with  twice  its  weight  of  tartar 
diffolves  in  about  one  fixth  part  of  the  quantity  of  water  that  would 
be  neceflary  for  their  folution  feparately;  the  liquor  yields,  on 

U  infpiffation. 
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infpilTation,  a  vifcous  tenacious  mafs,  which  does  not  crydallize,  and 
which  deliquiates  in  the  air.  Borax  affords  alfo  glutinous  compounds 
with  all  the  ether  acids  except  the  vitriolic.  By  all  the  mineral  acids, 
and,  as  is  faid,  by  the  acetous,  its  condituent  parts  are  Separable 
from  one  another;  the  acid  uniting  with  the  alkaline  bafis,  and  dis¬ 
joining  therefrom  the  fubacid  ingredient,  of  the  borax. 

This  analyfis  is  mod;  commodioufly  effected  by  the  vitriolic  acid. 
A  mixture  of  nine  parts  of  borax,  three  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  one  of 
water,  being  urged,  in  a  wide-necked  retort,  with  a  fire  at  fird 
gentle  and  afterwards  pretty  haflily  increafed  till  the  vefTel  becomes 
red  hot;  the  fubacid  fait  of  the  borax,  called  Sedative  fait,  rifes  into 
*  Sal.  fedativ.  the  neck,  and  concretes  into  thin  fliining  white  plates*.  But  as  this 
p,:arm' 1  arif‘  fait  proves  volatile  only  while  moift,  a  part  of  it  remains  behind,  and 
may  be  Sublimed,  like  the  firfl,  by  pouring  back  on  the  refiduum 
the  liquor  that  diffills,  and  renewing  the  operation.  The  fame  fait 
may  be  obtained  more  commodioufly,  though  Scarcely  in  So  pure  a 
date,  by  adding  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  borax  diflolved  in  water,  and, 
after  due  evaporation,  Setting  the  mixture  to  fhoot:  the  Sedative  fait 
crydallizes  on  the  Surface,  much  Sooner  than  the  other  Saline  matter, 
into  thin  plates ;  which,  uniting  together,  and  growing  heavier,  fall  to 
the  bottom.  The  Salt,  which  in  either  cafe  remains  after  the  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Sedative  Salt,  is  a  combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with 
the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  borax,  and  has  not  been  obferved  to  differ  in 
any  refpedt  from  the  common  combination  of  that  acid  with  the 
alkaline  bafis  of  Sea  Salt,  that  is,  from  the  Sal  mirabile  or  cathartic 
Salt  of  Glauber.  The  Sedative  Salt,  joined  to  the  marine  alkali, 
recompofes  borax  again. 

The  peculiar  and  charaderiflic  ingredient  of  the  borax,  though 
called  fubacid  from  its  property  of  neutralizing  alkalies.  Scarcely  dis¬ 
covers  any  other  mark  of  acidity.  Its  tade  is  bitterifh,  accompanied 
with  a  flight  impreffion  of  coolnefs.  It  makes  no  change  in  the 
colour  of  blue  flowers,  and  no  effervefcence  with  alkalies  or  with 
acids.  It  melts  in  a  moderately  drong  fire,  and  affumes  a  perfect 
vitreous  appearance;  but  this  apparent  glafs,  as  well  as  the  fait  itfelf, 
may  be  totally  Sublimed,  if  repeatedly  moidened,  by  a  lefs  degree  of 
heat;  and  totally,  though  difficultly,  diffolved  both  by  water  and  bv 
re&ified  Spirit. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Spirituous  Solution  of  the  Sedative  Salt,  Set 
on  fire,  burns  with  a  green  flame;  and  that  borax  itfelf,  boiled  in 
Ipirit,  is  partially  diffolved,  and  tinges  its  flame  of  the  fame  colour. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  it  is  principally,  or  folely,  this  ialt,  that  the  fpirit  extracts 
from  the  borax ;  for  fpirit  burnt  on  the  alkali  of  borax,  exhibits, 
no  greennefs. 

Borax  is  accounted  an  efficacious  deobftruent,  diuretic,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  promoter  of  delivery.  Its  virtues  have  not  as  yet  been 
thoroughly  afeertained  by  experience,  and  are  by  many  queftioned; 
the  borax  having  generally  been  given  in  conjunction  with  other  fub- 
lfances,  to  which  the  effects,  experienced  from  the  compound,  may 
be,  in  part  at  lead:,  attributed.  Thus,  in  the  powder  for  promoting 
delivery,  half  a  dram  of  the  borax  (the  mean  dofe  of  this  fait)  is 
accompanied  with  eleven  grains  and  a  quarter  of  faffron,  the  fame 
quantity  of  caflor,  a  drop  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  and  three  fourths  of 
a  drop  of  oil  of  amber*.  That  the  borax  itfelf,  however,  has  really  *  PuIvi£ 
fome  virtues  of  this  kind,  may  be  prefumed  from  the  effects  it  has  partum  *  d° 
been  obferved  to  produce  when  ufed  in  large  quantity:  Trioen  relates, 
that  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  borax  having  been  taken  by  a  young 
woman  in  miftake  for  creme  of  tartar,  an  uterine  hemorrhage  fuc- 
ceeded,  fo  profufe,  that  life  was  defpaired  of :  the  flux  was  got  under 
by  medicines;  but  the  ill  Hate  of  health,  and  almofl  univerfal  oedema, 
which  followed  it,  were  lafting  (a). 

The  peculiar  faline  concrete,  extricated  from  borax  by  acids,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  antifpafmodic  and  anodyne,  whence  its  name  fe dative . 
fait.  It  is  faid  to  calm  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  burning  fevers,  to 
prevent  or  remove  delirious  fymptoms,  and  allay,  for  a  time,  melan- 
cholical,  hypochondriachal,  and  hyfterical  complaints.  It  continues 
in  fome  efteem  in  France,  (where  it  was  firfl:  difeovered  by  Mr. 

Homberg)  but  has  never  come  into  practice  among  us.  Its  dofe  is 
from  three  grains  to  a  fcruple. 

b  o  r  r  r  s. 

BOTRYS:  a  low  fomewhat  hairy  plant,  full  of  branches,  bear¬ 
ing  numerous  imperfeCt  flowers :  the  flower  Hands  in  a  five-leaved 
cup,  which  forms  a  covering  to  a  fmall  roundifh  feed. 

i.  Botrys  Pharm.  Edinb.  Botrys  five  ambrofa  Pharm.  Par  if, 

Botrys  ambrojioides  vulgaris  C.  B.  Jerufalem  oak:  with  oblong 
pointed,  deeply  finuated  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  oak  tree,  of  a  yel- 
lowiffi  green  colour  on  the  upper  fide,  and  purplifli  underneath :  the 

U  2  flowers 

(a)  Obftr-vationum  medico-cbirurg .  fafciculus ,  p.  iS, 
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flowers  (land  in  cluders,  on  divided  pedicles,  in  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves. 

2.  Botrys  mexicana  Pharm.  Par  if  Botrys  ambrofioides  mexi- 

cana  C.  B.  Mexico  tea:  witli  pale  green  triangular  leaves,  and 
undivided  flower-llalks. 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
Town  annually  with  us  in  gardens.  The  leaves  and  flowery  heads 
have  a  pretty  drong  and  not  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  moderately 
aromatic  fomewhat  bitterifh  tafte:  on  much  handling  them,  an  unc¬ 
tuous  reflnous  juice  adheres,  in  coniiderable  quantity,  to  the  fingers. 
The  proper  mendruum  of  their  active  matter  is  rectified  fpirit:  they 
neverthelefs  give  out  their  more  valuable  parts  to  boiling  water  alfo, 
which  they  impregnate  drongly  with  their  fmell,  and  confiderably 
with  their  tade.  The  infufions,  (which  are  not  unpalatable)  drank 
as  tea,  are  laid  to  be  of  fervice  in  humoural  afthmas  and  coughs, 
and  other  diforders  of  the  bread:  they  are  fuppofed  alfo  to  be 
antifpafmodic  and  an tihy fieri c\ 


BRASSIC  A. 

■  BRAS  SICA  I  harm.  Pdinb.  Cabbage.  Brajjica  cap  it  at  a 
aloci  C.  B.  White  cabbage  and  coleworts.  Brajjica  capitata  rubra 
C.  B.  Red  cabbage.  Brajjica  rubra  C.  B.  Red  coleworts.  Braj¬ 
jica  fabauda:  brajjica  alba  capite  oblongo  non  penit us  claujo.  C.B.  Savoy. 
BtaJJica  cauliflora  C.B.  Cauliflower.  Thefe  and  the  other  forts 
of  cabbages,  raifed  in  our  culinary  gardens,  are  fuppofed  to  be  only 
varieties  of  the  Imaller  kind,  which,  in  fome  parts  of  England, 
about  tne .  fea  coafls,  is  found  wild :  accordingly  they  are  joined  by 
Linnaeus  into  one  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  brajjica  radice  caulefcente 
tereti  carnoj'a.  They  are  all  biennial. 

The  feveral  forts  of  cabbages  are  commonly  accounted  hard  of 
digedion,  and  of  little  nourilhment,  but  perhaps  not  very  juftly. 
I  or  as  they  have  manifeflly  a  flrong  tendency  to  putrefaction,  running 
into  this  Hate  fooner  than  almofl  any  other  vegetable,  and  emitting 
alfo  during  the  putrefaction  a  more  offenfive  fmell,  nearly  approaching 
to  the  fetor  of  the  animal  kingdom;  it  does  not  feem  irrational  to 
prefume,  that  of  all  the  oleraceous  herbs,  cabbages  may  be  the  moll 
eafily  refoluble  in  the  llomach,  the  mofl  nutritious,  and  the  lead 

remote 
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remote  from  the  nature  of  animal  food.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that 
they  are,  in  general,  not  unwholefome;  that  they  do  not  induce,  or 
promote,  a  putrid  difpofition  in  the  human  body,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  prove  a  falubrious  aliment  in  the  true  putrid  fcurvy;  that  when 
taken  freely,  they  tend  to  loofen  the  belly  and  produce  flatulencies ; 
and  that  their  laxative  matter  is  extracted  by  long  boiling  in 
water. 

Of  all  thefe  herbs,  the  white  cabbage  is  the  molt  putrefciblej  and 
the  red  fweeteft,  and  mofl  emollient  or  laxative.  If  the  ftalks  of  red 
cabbage,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  be  cut  longitudinally  and  fet 
by  for  fome  time  in  a  place  not  warm,  a  laxative  juice,,  refembli ng 
honey  or  manna,  exudes  from  the  inciflons  (<2).  A  decoction  of 
this  laft  kind  has  been  greatly  recommended  in  hoarfenefles  and  fome 
diforders  of  the  brea/f,  for  foftening  acrimonious  humours,  and  pro¬ 
moting  expe&oration.  Boerhaave  tells  us  of  very  dangerous  disorders 
of  the  che/l  cured  by  the  life  of  a  decoftion  of  red  cabbage  with  a 
little  Jalt  and  orange  juice  (b). 


B  RA  S  S  I  C  A  MARI  N  A. 

BRAS  SIC  A  MARINA,  fcldanella,  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Soldanella 
&  convolvulus  maritimus  Pb.  Par  if.  Soldanella  mantima  minor  C.  B. 

SoLDANELLA,  SEA  COLEWORTS,  Or  SCOTCH  SCURVYGRASS  I  a 
fpecies  of  convolvulus,  with  roundifh  or  kidney-lhaped  leaves  fet  on 
long  pedicles ;  and  large  reddifli-purple  flowers  ftanding  folitary  in  the 
bofoms  of  the  leaves.  It  grows  wild  about  the  fea  coafls  in  the 
north  of  England,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  foldanella  are  faid  to  be  a  flrong  and  a  rough  cathartic, 
generally  occafioning  gripes  and  difordering  the  flomach.  Their 
virtue  refides  in  an  acrid,  bitterifh,  milky  juice,  which  exudes  upon 
wounding  them.  In  drying,  they  lofe  much  of  their  tafte,  but  feem 
to  retain  their  purgative  virtue:  a  decodtion  of  from  half  a  dram  to 
two  or  three  drams  of  the  dried  leaves  is  directed  for  a  dofe.  In 
feme  places,  it  is  cuftomary  among  the  common  people  to  prepare 
a  Rrongly  purgative  liquor  by  boiling  a  fmall  handful  of  the  freih 
leaves  in  broth.  But  as  their  degree  of  ftrength  is  very  little  known, 
and  as  we  have  many  other  medicines,  for  the  fame  intention,  whole 

qualities 

(a)  Hoffmann,  T>e  remediis  dvmejlicis,  §  14. 

(4)  Boeitxaave,  bijl.  pant.  bort.  Lugd.  Bat,  p ,  423.. 
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qualities  have  been  afcertained  by  general  experience;  the  folda- 
nella,  though  retained  in  mod  catalogues  of  the  materia  medica, 
hands  excluded  from  practice. 


B  R  T  O  N  I  A. 

B  R  TO  NIA  A  L  BA  Pharm .  Edinb .  Fitts  alba  Jive  bryonia  J.  B. 

Bryonia  aj'pera  five  alba  baccis  rubris  C.  B.  Bryony  or  wild 
vine  :  a  perennial  rough  plant,  growing  wild  in  hedges,  and  climbinc- 
on  the  bulhes  with  curled  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  in  fhape  fomewhat 
like  thofe  of  the  vine,  irregularly  pentagonal,  with  a  confiderable 
indentation  between  every  ^two  angles,  and  the  extreme  fegment 
longed: :  in  their  bofoms  come  forth  cluders  of  greenifh-white'bell- 
fhaped  monopetalous  flowers,  divided  into  five  roundiffi  fecdions,  ad¬ 
hering  firmly  to  the  cup;  fucceeded  by  red  berries,  containing  an 
extremely  vifcid  pulp  with  fmall  feeds.  The  root  is  very  laro-e,  fome- 
times  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh,  of  a  yellowifh  or  brownifh^colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  white  and  fungous  within. 

Fresh  bryony  root,  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  fpring,  abounds 
with  a  thin  milky  juice:  if  the  upper  part  of  the  root  be  bared  of 
earth,  and  the  top  cut  over  tranfverfely,  the  juice  continues  to  rife 
gradually  to  the  furface,  in  notable  quantity,  for  two  or  three  days 
l'ucceffively,  and  may  be  collected  by  forming  a  cavity  in  the  middle 
to  receive  it.  Both  the  root  in  fubdance,  and  the  juice,  have  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a  naufeous,  bitter,  biting  tade:  applied  for 
fome  time  to  the  ikin,  they  inflame  or  even  veficate  the  part.  On 
drying  the  one,  or  infpiffating  the  other,  they  lofe  mod:  of  their 
acrimony,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  their  ill  fcent.  In  fummer,  the 
root  proves  much  lets  juicy,  and  weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tade/ 

This  root,  taken  in  powder  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  proves  a 
drong  cathartic.  ^  It  was  formerly  given,  both  as  a  purge,  in  maniacal 
and  hydropic  cafes;  and,  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  a  refolvent  and  deob- 
druent,  in  uterine  and  afihmatic  diforders,  in  which  it  is  reported  to 
have  been^  of  great  efficacy.  At  prefent  it  is,  in  this  country,  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of  in  either  intention;  on  account,  not  entirely  of  the 
violence  of  its  ^operation,  for  purgatives  as  violent  as  it  are  dill 
retained  in  practice;  but  partly  of  its  degree  of  activity,  in  different 
dates  and  forms,  being  very  variable,  and  lefs  afcertained  than  that 
of  other  cathartics  in  more  general  ufe.  It  is  faid,  that  when  frefh 

it 
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it  operates,  violently,  upwards  as  well  as  downwards;  and  that  when 
dry,  it  ads  with  lefs  violence,  and  chiefly  by  ftool(c):  that  the  juice, 
which  iflues  from  it  fpontaneoufly,  purges  mildly  in  dofes  of  a 
fpoonful(^):  that  the  frefh  root,  bruifed  and  freed  from  its  juice 
by  preffure,  and  afterwards  dried,  is  dill  purgative  (c) ;  and  that  the 
exprefled  juice  exflccated,  and  the  farinaceous  fecula  which  fubfldes 
from  it  on  danding*,  are  of  little  adivity(^):  that  an  extrad  made  *  Fcecuiabry- 
from  the  frefh  root,  by  boiling  it  in  wine,  and  prefling  out  and  infpif-oni xPb.Par, 
fating  the  decodion,  operates  with  diffident  mildnefs,  in  dofes  of 
from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram(^),  both  by  dool  and  urine;  and  that 
infufions  in  water  are  chiefly  diuretic.  Burggrave  relates,  as  from 
his  own  knowledge,  a  pretty  remarkable  account  of  the  effeds  of  the 
watery  infuflon  and  juice  in  this  laft  intention.  From  a  frefh  root, 
as  thick  as  can  be  procured  and  about  a  fpan  long,  he  direds  about  an 
inch  of  the  top  to  be  cut  off,  and  a  large  conical  piece  to  be  cut  out 
to  two  thirds  the  depth  of  the  root:  into  this  cavity  put  two  ounces 
or  more  of  fugar-candy  in  powder,  above  which  infert  the  cone  pro¬ 
perly  detruncated,  and  fet  the  root  upright  in  a  warm  place  for 
twenty-four  hours:  the  fugar  being  now  diffolved  by  the  native 
juice  of  the  bryony,  the  excavated  part  of  the  root  is  to  be  cut  off,_ 
and  one,  two,  or  three  flices,  from  the  lower  folid  part,  infufed  in 
water.  “  Give  (fays  the  author)  to  an  hydropic  perfon,  one  fpoon- 
“  ful  of  the  faccharine  folution  in  the  morning,  and  repeat  it  every 
“  two  hours  till  the  patient  begins  to  make  water  profufely,  for  it 
“  will  not  purge:  when  great  third  is  complained  of,  give  a  draught 
“  of  the  infuflon,  which  will  likewife  not  purge,  but  work  dill 
“  more  by  urine.  Then  carefully  provide  againd  any  ill  effeds 
44  enfuing  from  the  inanition  of  the  abdomen  and  collapfion  of  the 
“  integuments”  ffj. 

Externally,  the  frefh  root  is  employed  in  cataplafms,  as  a  refolvent 
and  difcutient;  againd  tumours  both  of  the  Jcirrhous  and  cedematous 

kind, 

{a)  Hermann,  Cynofura  m.  m.  edit.  Boeder,  i.  141,  &c. — Boulduc’s  opinion,  of  the  dry  root 
being  ftrongeft  ( mem.  de  facad.  roy  des  fit.  de  Paris ,  pour  I'ann.  1712)  ftems  to  have  been  deduced' 
from  a  principle,  which  cannot  be  admitted,  that  the  root  buffers  no  other  change  in  drying  tham 
lie  difhpation  of  its  watery  humidity. 

(£)  Stoffelius,  apudjoan.  Battbin.  biji,  phint.  totn.  ii.  p.  1 43.. 

(r)  LeMort,  Morley  celled,  chym.  Leydenf.  p.  120. 

[d)  Boerhaave,  Hiji.  plant.  Lugd.  Bat .  p.  457.  Geoffroy,  m .  m .  iii.  223. 

p)  Geoffroy,  ibid. 

(.f)  Burggrave,  Lexicon  mtdicutn p.  1.7 10. 
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kind,  flagnations  and  coagulations  of  blood  from  external  injuries, 
and  ifchiadic  and  other  rheumatic  pains. 


BUGLOSSUM. 

t\  f 

B  UG BO S SUM  SA riVUM Pharm.  JLdinb.  Buglofjum  ajiguj- 
tifolium  majus  C.  B.  Bugloss:  a  rough  plant,  greatly  refembling 
borage,  and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  the  leaves  being  narrow, 
lefs  prickly,  not  wrinkled,  and  in  colour  blueifh  green;  and  in  the 
fegments  of  the  flowers  being  obtufe.  It  grows  wild,  on  wafle 
grounds,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  is  cultivated  with  us  in 
gardens,  flowers  from  June  to  the  end  of  fummer,  and  in  winter  dies 
to  the  ground,  the  roots  abiding. 

This  plant  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar  to  borage,  in  its  medicinal 
qualities  as  well  as  in  its  external  form.  The  principal  difference 
feems  to  confift,  in  the  leaves  being  fomewhat  lefs  juicy,  and  the 
roots  more  mucilaginous.  The  roots,  leaves,  and  flowers,  are  ranked 

among  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  but  are  very  rarely  made 

uie  of. 

B  U  G  U  L  A. 

BUGULAj  confolida  ?nedia,  Pharm.  Pdinb .  Prunella  gertnanis 

drag.  Co?ifohda  media pratenjis  ccerulea  C.B .  Bugle  orwiDDLE 

consound:  a  low  plant,  with  two  kinds  of  flalks;  round  creeping 
ones,  which  ffrike  root  at  the  joints;  and  upright  fquare  ones^ 
hairy  on  two  of  the  oppofite  Tides,  alternately,  from  joint  to  joint' 

.  bearing  loofe  fpikes  of  blue  labiated  flowers,  of  which  the  upper  lip 
is  wanting:  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  oval,  foft,  flightly  cut  about  the 
edges,  and  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints.  It  is  found  wild  in  woods  and 
moilt  meadows,  and  flowers  in  May. 

Ths  leaves  of  bugle  diicover,  on  hrfl  chewing,  a  fweetifh  tafle, 
which  is  followed  by  a  confiderable  bitterifhnefs  and  roughifhnefs. 
Intufions  of  them,  or  the  expreffed  juice,  are  recommended  as  vul- 
neraries,  or  as  mild  aflringents  and  corroborants,  in  fluxes  and  other 
di  (orders.  Some  have  obferved,  that  they  do  not  bind  the  belly, 
iilvc  the  other  cojifolidee,  but  that  on  the  contrary  decodtions  of  them 
are  gently  laxative,  and  of  great  ufe  in  phthifes  and  internal 

ulcera- 
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ulcerations  (a).  The  roots  of  the  plant  are  confidently  aft ri agent, 
as  appears  both  from  their  tafte,  and  from  their  ftriking  a  black 
colour  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol. 

BURSA  PASTORIS. 

BURSA  PASTORIS  Pbann.  Parif.  Burfa  pci  ft  oris  major  folio 
fnuato  C.  B .  Shepherds  purse:  a  plant  with  final!  tetrapetaloua 

whitilh  flowers  along  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  followed  each 
by  a  triangular  feed  veflel  refembling  a  purfe,  whence  its  name:  the 
lower  leaves  are  for  the  moft  part  deeply  jagged  like  thole  of  dan¬ 
delion,  and  widen  from  the  bottom  forwards  j  thofe  on  the  ftalks  are 
entire,  and  moft  of  them  broadeft  at  the  bottom,  with  a  little  ear 
on  each  fide  at  the  juncture  with  the  ftalk.  It  is  annual,  common 
in  wafte  grounds,  and  found  in  flower  from  April  to  the  end  of 
fummer. 

This  herb  has,  when  frefh,  an  unpleafant  fmell,  which  in  drying 
is  diflipated  :  its  tafte  is  almoft  merely  herbaceous.  An  extrad  made 
from  the  dry  leaves  by  water  is  fomewhat  ungratefully  mucilaginous 
and  fubfaline :  an  extrad  made  by  rectified  fpirit  has  fomewhat  more 
of  an  unpleafant,  though  weak,  tafte.  No  pungency  or  aftringency 
could  be  perceived  either  in  the  leaves  themfelves  or  in  the  extrads; 
nor  did  a  decodion  of  them  ftrike  any  degree  ofblacknefs  with 
folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol.  There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  to 
be  much  foundation  for  the  ftrong  ftyptic  virtues,  for  which  this  herb 
lias  been  generally  recommended  by  writers  on  the  materia  medica; 
or  for.  the  acrid  inflammatory  power,  which  Boerhaave  (milled  pro¬ 
bably  by  its  botanic  affinity  with  milliard  and  fome  other  acrid  vege¬ 
tables),  has  afcribed  to  it. 

BUXUS. 

BUXUS  Ph.  Bond.  &  Edinb .  Buxus  arborefcens  C.  B.  Box 
tree:  a  fmall  evergreen  tree,  or  fhrub,  with  numerous  branches, 
clothed  with  firm,  fhining,  fomewhat  oval  leaves:  the  wood  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  more  compad  and  ponderous  than  any  of  the  other 
European  woods:  the  flowers  are  imperfed;  the  fruit,  which  grows 
,  X  on 

(a)  La  Poterie  ( Pot  trim )  Pbann,  fpagyr.  lib.  i.  fefl .  i.  cap .  z» 
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on  a  dilKndt  part  of  the  tree,  is  a  green  berry,  divided  into  three  cells, 
containing  fix  fmall  feeds.  It  is  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  which  is  in 
great  part  diffipated  in  drying,  and  pretty  ftrongly  impregnates  water 
in  diftillation :  their  tafle  is  fomewhat  of  the  bitter  kind,  very  ftrong, 
and  very  naufeous.  It  is  faid,  that  their  effluvia  are  narcotic;  and 
that  the  leaves  in  fub fiance,  and  infufions  or  decodtions  of  them,  are 
aperient  and  purgative. 

The  w'ood  gives  a  bright  yellow  tindture  to  fpirituous  menflrua,  and 
a  paler  yellow  to  water.  Chewed,  in  fubflance,  it  fcarcely  difcovers 
any  tafle :  an  extradt  made  from  it  by  redtified  fpirit,  which  amounts 
to  little  more  than  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  wood,  is 
weakly  bitterifh:  by  water  was  obtained  nearly  one  thirtieth  its 
weight,  of  a  flronger  tailed,  ungratefully  faline  extradt.  From  thefe 
experiments  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  boxwood  contains  little  adtive 
matter;  and  that  this  matter  is  not  of  the  pungent  refinous,  but  of  the 
faline  kind;  and  confequently  that  it  differs  greatly  from  guaiacum 
wood,  to  which  it  is  by  many  writers  fuppofed  to  be  fimilar. 

CACAO. 

4  |  - 

CACAO  Phat*m.  Jhdtnb.  Cacao  or  chocolate  nut i  an 
oblong  roundifh  nut,  nearly  of  the  fhape  of  an  almond,  but  larger: 
the  fflell  is  dark  coloured,  brittle,  and  thin :  the  kernel  is  both  exter¬ 
nally  and  internally  brownifh,  divided  into  feveral  unequal  portions, 
which  are  joined  firmly  together.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  fmall 
American  tree,  (cacao  Sloan.  Jam.  Atnygdalis /mills  guathnalenfis 

.  b-J  bearing  a  large  red  fruit  lhaped  like  a  cucumber,  which  con¬ 
tains  thirty  or  more  of  the  nuts.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  thefe 
nuts  in  the  fflops,  diflinguifhed  by  their  fize,  and  the  places  whence 
they  are  brought:  the  larger  kind,  from  the  province  of  Nicaragua 
m  Mexico,  is  moil  effeemed.  43 

Cacao  nuts  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  an  undtuous,  bit- 
tenfn,  roughifh,  not  ungrateful  tafle:  thofe  of  Nicaragua  and  Caracco 
are  the  moft  agreeable;  thofe  of  the  French  Antilles  and  our  own 
American  fflands,  the  mofl  undtuous.  All  the  forts,  thoroughly 
commmuted  and  committed  to  the  prefs,  yield  a  confiderable  quantity 
€t  a  fluid  oil,  of  the  fame  general  qualities  with  thofe  obtained  from 

other 
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other  feeds  and  kernels :  boiled  in  water,  they  give  out  a  large  pro¬ 
portion,  half  their  weight  or  more,  of  a  febaceous  matter,  which 
gradually  concretes  upon  the  furface  as  the  liquor  cools*.  For  ob-  *  Oleum  feu 
tabling  this  product  to  the  beft  advantage,  the  faculty  of  Paris  directs  nucleic  ^ 
the  nuts  to  be  flightly  roafted  in  an  iron  pan,  cleared  from  the  rind  PbarmcParij : 
and  germ,  levigated  on  a  hot  ftone,  then  diluted  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  hot  water,  and  kept  in  a  water  bath  till  the  oil  rifes  to 
the  top;  which,  when  concreted,  looks  brown,  and  by  repeated 
liquefa&ions  in  hot  water  becomes  white.  This  vegetable  fevum  is 
not  liable  to  grow  rancid  in  long  keeping;  and  hence  is  recommended 
as  a  *balis  for  odoriferous  unguents,  and  the  compofitions  called  apo¬ 
plectic  balfams. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is  for  the  preparation  of  the  dietetic 
liquor,  chocolate;  a  mild  unCtuous  fluid,  fuppofed  to  be  ferviceable 
in  confumptive  diforders,  emaciations,  and  an  acrimonious  Hate  of  the 
juices  in  the  firft  paflages. 

CALAMI  N  A  R  I  S. 

LAPIS  CA LAMINAR  IS  Pharm .  LomL  &  Ldinb.  Cadmia 
fofjUis ,  cadmia  lapidofa*  Calamine  or  Calamy:  a  mineral  fub- 
ftance,  of  a  greyifh,  browniih,  yellowilh,  or  pale  reddifli  colour,  and 
fometimes  of  all  thefe  colours  varioufly  mixed;  confiderably  heavy ; 
and  moderately  hard,  but  never  fufficiently  fo  to  ftrike  Are  with 
Heel;  when  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  changing  copper,  by 
fufion,  into  a  yellow  metal,  called  brafs.  It  is  found  plentifully  in 
England,  Germany,  and  other  countries ;  either  in  difliinCt  mines,  or 
intermingled  with  the  ores  of  lead  or  other  metals. 

The  matter,  which  copper  imbibes  from  this  mineral  in  its  con- 
verlion  into  brafs,  feparates  again  from  the  brafs  on  keeping  it  melted 
in  an  open  veflel,  and  exhales  in  fumes;  which  condenle,  upon  fuch 
adjacent  bodies  as  are  lefs  hot,  into  white  flowers,  the  fame  with 
thofe  into  which  zinc  is  converted  by  fire.  A  mixture  of  calamine 
and  powdered  charcoal  yields  by  itfelf,  in  open  veffels,  or  if  the  air 
is  admitted,  the  fame  flowers:  in  clofe  veffels,  the  zinc  is  revived, 
and  either  runs  off,  or  fublimes,  in  its  proper  metallic  form,  into 
that  part  of  the  veflel  which  is  moll  remote  from  the  adlion  of  the 
fire.  The  quantity  of  zinc  is  variable,  as  of  other  metals  in  their 
ores :  Marggraf  informs  us,  in  the  Berlin  memoirs,  that  fome  of  the 
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foreign  calamines  yielded  two  fixteenths  of  their  weight,  an  English 
calamine  three  fixteenths,  and  another  Englifh  fpecimen,  from  Holy- 
well  in' Flintffii re,  feven  fixteenths:  from  feveral  parcels  of  the  com¬ 
mon  calamine  of  the  {loops,  I  have  gained  nine  fixteenths.  The 
moil  exadfc  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  zinc  appears  to  be, 
by  mixture  with  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  copper;  by  which  the 
zinc,  refolved  into  fume,  is  imbibed  and  detained. 

This  ore  of  zinc,  employed  principally  for  the  making  of  brafs, 
is  for  that  purpofe  r called  or  calcined;  partly  with  a  view  to  diffipate 
feme  fulphureous  matter,  which  the  crude  mineral  is  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tain;  but  chiefly  to  render  it  friable,  and  more  eafily  reducible  into 
fine  powder.  It  is  with  the  ore  thus  calcined,  that  the  {hops  are 
generally  fupplied:  where  this  cannot  be  procured,  the  mineral  is 
heated  to  a  brong  red  heat,  then  quenched  in  water,  and  this  procefs 
rePeatcd  thrice  *.  The  roabed  calamine  is  levigated  into  an  impal- 
r-h.  Eiitttb.  pable  powder  •f,  which  may  be  freed  from  the  g roller  particles  by 
t  Fa.  Unct.  walking  over  with  water*. 

In  this  hate  it  proves,  for  external  purpofes,  an  excellent  rehringent, 
deficcative,  and  epulotic;  of  great  ufe  in  collyria,  againft  defluxions  of 
thin  acrid  humours  upon  the  eyes;  and  in  unguents  and  cerates,  for 
cutaneous  ulcerations  and  excoriations.  The  officinal  epulotic  cerate 
(commonly  called  Turner’s)  is  made  by  melting  fix  ounces  of  yellow 
wax  in  a  pint  of  oil  olive,  over  a  gentle  fire,  fprinkling  in  fix  ounces 
of  levigated  calamine  affoon  as  the  mixture  begins  to  grow  biff,  and 
keeping  the  whole  birring  till  grown  quite  coldj-.  The  college  of 
*  Ung.  e  la-  Edinburgh  diminiffies  the  proportion  of  the  calamine,  ufing  only  five 
fbt^Tnb  ounces  an^  a  quarter  to  a  pint  of  oil  with  nine  ounces  of  wax*. 


CALA  MINTH  A.. 

CAL  A  MINT:  a  plant  with  fquare  balks;  the  leaves  fet  in  pairs* 
the  flowers  on  branched  pedicles,  whereof  two  iflue  from  one  joint 
in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves:  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  divided 
into  two  fegments,  the  lower  lip  into  three.  It  is  perennial,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July. 

i.  Calamintha  P  harm.  Load.  Calamintha  pulegii  odore  feu 
nepeta  C.B.  Calamint,  field  calamint:  with  reclining  balks; 
final!,  irregularly  oval  leaves,  very  (lightly  indented,  without  pedicles; 

and 
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and  the  flower  ftalks  longer  than  the  leaves.  It  grows  wild  in  dry 
grounds,  and  by  the  tides  of  fields. 

This  herb  has  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of 
pennyroyal;  and  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  fomewhat  like  that  of 
lpearmint,  but  warmer.  In  virtue,  it  appears  to  be  nearly  fimilar 
to  a  mixture  of  thofe  herbs:  infufions  of  the  leaves  are  drank  as 
tea,  in  weakneffes  of  the  flomach,  flatulent  colics,  and  uterine 
obftrudions. 

Water  extrads  by  infuflon  nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the  calamint; 
and  carries  off,  in  evaporation,  the  whole  of  its  fpeciflc  flavour.  In 
dift illation  with  water,  there  feparates  from  the  aqueous  fluid  a  con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil,  of  a  very  pungent  tafte,  and 
fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  herb.  The  remaining  decodion,  thus 
divefled  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the  plant,  is  unpleafantly  roughifti* 
bitterifh,  and  mucilaginous. 

Redified  fpirit  extrads  the  virtues  of  the  calamint  more  perfedly 
than  water,  and  gains  from  it  a  deep  green  tindure.  On  gently 
diftilling  the  filtered  liquor,  a  part  of  the  flavour  of  the  herb  rifes 
with  the  fpirit,  and  a  part  remains  behind  in  the  infpiffated  extrad. 
Spirit  manifeftly  brings  over  more  from  this  plant  than  from  fpear- 
mint,  and  lefs  than  from  pennyroyal;  its  adive  matter  being  more 
volatile  than  that  of  the  one,  and  lefs  fo  than  that  of  the  other. 

2.  Calamint  ha  Montana  Bharm .  Edinb.  Cdlamintha  vul¬ 
garis  vel  ojficinarum  germamce  C.  B.  Common  calamint,  fo  called: 
with  upright  ftalks;  larger,  fhort,  ferrated,  pointed  leaves,  fet  on 
pedicles ;  and  the  flower-ftalks  of  the  length  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
found  wild  about  the  fldes  of  highways,  but  is  lefs  common,  in  this, 
country,  than  the  other. 

The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  in  tafte  weaker  than  thofe  of  the 
preceding.  Their  fmell  is  ftrong,  not  like  that  of  pennyroyal,  but 
rather  approaching  to  that  of  the  wild  mints,  though  more  agreeable. 
The  effential  oils  of  the  two  plants  differ  in  flavour  as  the  herbs  them- 
felves:  in  the  fpirituous  extrads  the  difference  is  lefs  confiderable. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  agree  in  virtue,  and  have  been  ufed  indif- 
criminately;  the  lliops  being  generally  fupplied  with  the  fpecies 
which  is  moil  eafily  procurable. 
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3*  Calamintha  magno  flore  Tharm.  Parif.  &  C.B.  Ca - 
lammtha  montana  fore  magno  ex  calyce  longo  J.  B.  Mountain 
calamint:  with  larger  leaves  and  flowers  than  the  two  preceding,  but 
fmaller  ftalks;  the  leaves  fet  on  pedicles,  pointed,  acutely  and  deeply 
ferrated  like  thofe  of  nettles ;  the  flower-ftalks  fhorter  than  the  leaves, 
and  of  the  length  of  the  flowers  themfelves.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

This  lpecies  has  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  and  a  more  agreeable 
aromatic  lmell  than  either  of  the  other  calamints.  It  appears  to  be 
the  mofl  eligible  of  the  three  as  a  ftomachic. 


CALAMUS. 

CALAMUS  A  R  0  MAT  I C  US  Pharm.  Lond.  Ac  or  us  verus* 

calamus  a?  omaticus  Pham,  Pdinb.  C .  B.  Calamus  or  sweet** 
scented  flag:  a  plant  with  long,  narrow,  pointed  leaves,  like 
thofe  of  the  narrow  iris,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  divided  by  the 
longitudinal  rib  into  two  unequal  portions,  one  of  which  is  fmooth, 
the  other  tranfverfly  wrinkled.  The  flowers  are  imperfect,  and  hand 
thick  together,  forming  an  elegant  fpike  like  the  catkin  of  the  hazel, 
which  rifes  in  the  bolbm  of  one  of  the  leaves  about  the  middle  of  its 
height.  The  root,  which  fpreads  obliquely  under  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  is  long,  crooked,  full  of  joints,  about  an  inch  thick,  fome- 
what  flatted;  externally  ofagreenifh  white  colour,  which  changes, 

in  drying,  into  a  brownifh  yellow;  internally  white,  and  of  a  loole 
fungous  texture. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully,  in  rivulets  and  marfhy  places,  about 
Norwich  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and,  as  is  faid, 
in  the  canals  of  Holland:  the  flowers  appear  in  July,  the  leaves  die 
in  the  winter,  the  roots  are  perennial.  The  /hops  have  been  ufually 
Supplied  from  the  Levant  with  dried  roots,  not  luperiour,  and  fcarcely 
equal,  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  roots  of  calamus  have  a  moderately  ftrong  aromatic  fmell, 
?nd  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  tafte.  Their  flavour,  when  frefh, 

2$  unpleafant,  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  that  of  leeks  or  garlic:  * 
by  drying,  it  is  greatly  improved,  but  does  not  become  truly  grateful, 
borne  report  them  to  be  luperiour  in  aromatic  flavour  to  any  other 

vegetables 
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vegetables  produced  in  thefe  northern  climates ;  but  the  fpecimens  I 
examined  fell  fhort,  in  this  refpedt,  of  many  of  our  common  plants. 

Infufions  of  calamus  in  water  fmell  ftrongly  of  the  root,  and  have 
a  moderately  warm  and  very  bitter  tafte :  fpirit,  applied  after  water, 
receives  no  fmell,  and  fcarcely  any  tafte.  Tindtures  of  the  root  in 
re&ified  fpirit  are  warmer  and  more  pungent  than  the  watery  infufion, 
but  much  lefs  bitter,  and  of  very  little  fmell :  water,  applied  after 
fpirit,  gains  a  confiderable  bitternefs,  but  no  fmell.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  water  is  the  moft  perfect  menftruum  of  the  bitter 
matter,  as  rectified  fpirit  is  of  the  aromatic;  and  that  the  fmell  #f 
the  calamus  is  covered  or  fupprefled  by  fpirit.  The  tinctures  in  both 
menftrua  are  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  according  as  they  are  lefs 
or  more  faturated. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  there  arifes  a  fmall  quantity  of  eflential 
oil,  amounting  only  to  about  two  ounces  from  fixty-lix  pounds  of  the 
root  (rt) :  both  the  oil  and  diftilled  water  have  a  ftrong  fmell,  fome- 
what  lefs  grateful  than  that  of  the  root  in  fubftance:  the  remaining 
deco&ion,  thus  deprived  of  the  aromatic  matter,  is  naufeoufly  bitter. 
On  diftilling  the  fpirituous  tindlure,  the  diftilled  fpirit  has  fcarcely 
any  fmell  or  tafte  of  the  calamus :  the  extract,  neverthelefs,  has  very 
little  fmell,  and  much  lefs  tafte  than  might  have  been  expedted  in 
the  extract  of  fo  warm  a  root. 

Calamus  aromaticus  was  formerly  held  in  confiderable  efteem  as  a 
warm  ftomachic;  and  was  commonly  made  an  ingredient  in  bitter 
tindlures  and  infuftons:  among  us,  it  has  given  place,  in  this  inten¬ 
tion,  to  bitters  of  a  more  grateful  kind.  The  root,  candied,  is  faid 
to  be  ufed  at  Conftantinople  as  a  prefervative  againft  contagion. 


CALENDULA. 

CALENDULA  Ph.  Edinh.  C alt  ha  vulgar  is  C.  B.  Single 

marigold:  a  plant,  with  oblong  undivided  leaves,  joined  clofe  to 
the  ftalk,  widening  from  thence  to  the  extremity,  juicy,  and  fome- 
what  clammy  to  the  touch;  and  moderately  large,  bright  yellow 
or  gold  coloured  flowers,  compofed  of  a  number  of  indented  petals 
{landing  round  a  middle  difk,  on  which,  after  the  flower  has  fallen, 
feveral  rough  crooked  feeds  lie  naked.  It  is  annual,  common  in 
gardens,  propagates  itfelf  by  feeds,  and  flowers  from  May  to  the  end 
of  autumn. 

Marigold 

[a)  Hoffmann,  ObJ'ei'vat ,  phyjlcc-chjm,  lib ■  i.  olf.  U 
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Marigold  flowers  have  been  recommended  as  aperients  in  uterine 
^bllrudlions  and  icteric  diforders;  as  fudorifics,  alexipharmacs,  and 
fbt  promoting  eruption  in  malignant  and  exanthematous  fevers. 
They  appear,  from  their  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  of  little  activity : 
when  frefh,  they  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  which  is  loll  in 
drying:  their  tafte  is  chiefly  mucilaginous,  with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs. 
They  give  a  pale  yellow  tindlure  to  water,  and  a  deeper  yellow  to 
fpirit:  the  watery  infuflon  has  the  moil;  fmell,  and  the  fpirituous  the  * 
moll;  tafle  of  the  flowers.  The  extract,  obtained  by  infpiflating  the 
fpirituous  tindure,  is  bitterifli  and  flightly  roughifh:  the  watery 
extract  is  a  tenacious  mucilage,  of  lefs  tafle  than  the  other. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  appear  to  be  of  greater  virtue  than  the 
flowers.  Chewed,  they  imprefs  at  firfl  a  vifeid  fweetnefs,  which  is 
followed  by  a  penetrating  pungency,  very  durable  in  the  mouth, 
not  of  the  hot  or  aromatic,  but  rather  of  the  fubfaline  kind.  Their 
exprefled  juice,  which  contains  great  part  of  the  pungent  matter 
of  the  herb,  has  been  given,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  ounces  or  more, 
as  an  aperient;  and  is  faid  to  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote  the 
natural  fecretions  in  general. 

CALX  VI  V  A, 

CALX  VIVA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Quicklime:  an  acri¬ 
monious,  friable  lubllance;  diffolving,  very  readily,  in  the  nitrous 
marine,  and  vegetable  acids;  uniting  with  the  vitriolic  acid  into  an 
indiflfoluble  and  nearly  infipid  concrete;  producing  heat  on  the  affuflon 
of  water,  partly  diffolving  in  the  water,  and  impregnating  it  with  a 
ilrong  tafle. 

Quicklime  is  prepared,  about  London,  chiefly  from  chalk;  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  different  forts  of  flones  called,  from  their 
ufe,  limeflones;  by  calcining  them,  in  kilns  made  for  this  purpofe, 
with  a  flrong  fire.  All  the  native  mineral  earths  and  flones,  that 
diffolve  in  acids,  and  all  the  fea  fhells  that  have  been  tried,  are 
reduced  by  Are  into  quicklime;  and  fuflfer,  in  the  calcination,  a 
great  diminution  of  their  weight.  If  the  lime  be  expofed  long  to 
the  atmofphere,  it  falls  by  degrees  into  powder,  increafes  in  weight, 
lofes  of  its  acrimony,  and  at  lafl  becomes  fimilar  in  quality  to  what 
the  earth  was  before  calcination :  it  retains  its  acrimony  much  longer 
in  a  moifl  than  a  dry  flate. 
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The  earths  and  Hones,  from  which  quicklime  is  produced,  con¬ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  air,  which  in  calcination  is  expelled :  hence 
ftrong  quicklime  raifes  no  effervefcence,  or  emits  no  air-bubbles 
(which  the  crude  earths  do  in  great  abundance)  during  its  dilfolution 
in  acids.  Dr.  Black  looks  upon  the  proper  calcareous  matter  as  a 
fubHance,  which  is  in  its  pure  llate  quicklime ;  which,  by  the  Ample 
coalition  of  air  with  it,  lofes  its  acrimony,  fallibility  in  water,  and 
other  diHinguifhing  characters ;  and  which,  on  the  bare  leparation  of 
this  incorporated  air,  proves  quicklime  again  (a).  Thus  much  appears 
demonHrated,  that  either  the  qualities  of  the  calcareous  matter  are 
affeCted  by  the  air  itfelf  imbibed  or  expelled,  or  that  both  (in  all  the 
experiments  hitherto  known)  are  equally  affeCted  by  fome  other 
caufe:  in  either  cafe,  the  difeovery  is  valuable  in  regard  to  pradical 
utility;  the  calcareous  earths  and  Hones  becoming  quicklime  by  all 
thofe  means  by  which  air  is  expelled  from  them,  whether  calcination 
by  lire,  or  folution  in  acids  and  precipitation  with  fubHances  void  of 
air;  and  quicklime  loling  its  qualities  by  all  thofe  means  by  which 
air  is  introduced,  whether  dired  expofure  to  the  atmofphere,  or  com¬ 
mixture  with  certain  other  bodies  from  which  it  inHantaneoufly 
abforbs  the  aereal  matter. 

Quicklime  is  employed  for  increafing  the  adivity  of  alkaline  falls : 

■if  water,  Hrongly  impregnated  with  the  lime  be  gradually  added  to 
a  folution  of  fixt  alkali,  the  calcareous  matter  feparates  and  fublides, 
fatiated  with  air,  and  no  longer  acrid  or  diHoluble  in  water;  the 
alkali  at  the  fame  time  lofing  its  air,  fo  as  to  make  no  effervefcence 
with  acids,  and  proving  in  this  Hate  much  more  acrid  than  at  HrH; 

•fee  fales  alkalini.  Quicklime  is  fometimes  ufed  alfo  in  external 
applications  as  a  depilatory;  and  has  been  fometimes  made  into  an 
unguent  with  honey  for  rheumatic  and  other  obHinate  fixt  pains  of 
the  joints  or  limbs:  this  unguent  is  greatly  commended  by  Fuller, 
who  obferves  that  it  is  almoH  cauHic. 

Solutions  of  the  calcareous  matter  in  water  are  given  internally, 
with  great  fafety,  and  in  many  cafes  with  great  advantage.  For  this 
purpofe,  a  gallon  and  a  half  *  or  two  gallons  -j-  of  water  are  poured  * 
by  degrees  upon  a  pound  of  frefh  burnt  quicklime,  the  veffel  fhaken  f  pb. '  E  dilb] 
when  the  ebullition  ceafes,  and  then  fet  by  till  the  undiffolved  lime 
has  fettled;  after  which,  the  liquor  is  poured  off,  and' paHed  through 
a  filter.  Only  a  fmall  portion  of  the  lime  is  diffolved  by  the  water, 

Y  and 

(*)  Edinburgh  ejfass  phyjical  and  liter  ary ,  vcl.  ii.  art.  $, 
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and  the  remainder  gives  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  large  quantities  of 
frefh  water,  though  not  fo  ftrong  as  to  the  firft;  great  part  remaining 
at  laft  undiflolved:  this  reftduum,  calcined  again,  becomes  quick¬ 
lime  as  before ;  and  by  repetitions  of  this  procefs  nearly  the  whole 
may  be  diffolved. 

The  folution  has  a  ftrong,  ftyptic  kind  of  tafte.  It  changes  the 
juices  of  blue  flowers  to  a  green  colour;  precipitates  metallic  bodies 
diffolved  in  acids;  tinges  filver  of  a  coppery  hue;  and  turns  red  wine 
to  a  dark  colour:  by  thefe  properties,  the  flrength  of  its  impregnation 
with  the  calcareous  matter  may  be  in  fome  meafure  eftimated.  The 
fpecific  gravity  of  the  liquor  is  increafed  by  the  lime,  in  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  the  fmall  quantity  taken  up  can  effecft  by  the  appo- 
iition  of  its  own  weight  {a) ;  on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  air,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  water,  being  abforbed  by  the  undiffolved  part  of  the 
lime.  In  veffels  quite  filled  with  the  lime-water,  and  exactly  clofed, 
it  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  many  months:  in  open  veffels,  the 
calcareous  matter  loon  feparates  from  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  concretes 
upon  the  furface  into  a  cruft,  infipid  and  indifloluble  as  the  earth  in 
us  natuial  fate,  and  again  convertible  into  quicklime  by  a  repetition 
ci  the  calcination.  i  he  feparation  of  the  diffolved  lime  is  promoted 
by  heat;  by  a  boiling  heat,  a  part  of  it  feems  to  be  difipated;  a 
circumftance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  application  of  this  fluid  as  a 
.ueniliUUhi.  \\  hen  lequired  to  diflolve  bodies  which  it  does 
•(  ^  act  on  without  a  boiling  heat,  quicklime  in  fubfance  is  to  be 
added,  to  continue  the  impregnation  of  the  water. 

Lime-watei  diffolves,  by  the  afliftance  of  heat,  mineral  fulphur, 
vegetable  oils  and  refins,  and  animal  fats:  it  extracts,  in  the  cold, 
the  virtues  of  fundry  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  and  diffolves  thick 
phiegm  or  mucous  matters,  and  the  curd  of  milk;  with  which  lafb 
it  forms  a  white  liquid,  nearly  flmilar  in  appearance  to  milk  in  its 
natuial  Rate..  It  has  lately  been  found  to  diflolve  all'o  the  human 
calculus,  particularly  the  lime-water  prepared  from  calcined  oyfter- 
fhells,  which  proves  a  more  adtive  menftruum  for  this  concrete  (and 
poflibly  for  other  fubflances  alfo)  than  that  made  from  the  ftone 
limes ;  the  dflfolvmg  power  of  the  oyferfhell  lime-water  feeming, 
*r°m  l^r.  Whytt’s  experiments,  to  be  more  than  double  to  that  of 
the  ftone  lime-waters  (6).  Taken  internally,  in  conflderable  quantity, 

it 


H  Whytt,  Edinb.  ejf.  iff  olj.  phyf.  iff  lit.  wot.  I  art 

(h)  Edinb.  medical  ejfays,  W.  V.  art.  C 9.  See  on 
lime-  ‘water. 
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it  impregnates  the  urine  in  fome  degree  with  its  lithontriptic  power, 
and  in  fundry  calculous  cafes  has  happily  given  relief. 

Lime-water,  drank  to  the  quantity  of  a  quarter  of  a  pint  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  has  been  found  ferviceable  in  fcrophulous  com¬ 
plaints,  fluxes,  feminal  weakneffes,  and  other  diforders  proceeding 
from  an  impurity  of  the  fluids,  or  laxity  and  debility  of  the  folids. 

It  generally  promotes  urine;  oftentimes  the  cuticular  difcharge;  and 
where  the  flomach  is  oppreffed  with  vifcid  phlegm,  expedtoration. 

It  for  the  moft  part  binds  the  belly,  and  fometimes  occafions  a  trou- 
blefome  coflivenefs,  unlefs  this  effect  be  occafionally  provided  againft 
by  the  interpofition  of  proper  laxatives.  It  anfwers  bed;  in  cold, 
fluggifh,  phlegmatic,  and  corpulent  habits;  and  is  to  be  ufed  more 
cautioufly  in  hot  bilious  dilpofitions,  and  where  the  patient  is  greatly 
emaciated,  or  the  appetite  weak,  and  at  the  time  of  any  critical 
or  periodical  evacuation. 

It  is  cuflomary  to  impregnate  lime-water  with  different  materials,  • 
partly  for  rendering  it  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  flomach, 
and  partly  for  improving  its  medicinal  efficacy  againfl  cutaneous 
defedations.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  diredts,  in  this  view,  three 
ounces  of  the  fhavings  of  the  wood  and  bark  of  faffafras,  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  ffiaved  liquorice,  and  four  drams  and  a  half  of  bruifed  Aqua  calds. 
nutmegs*;  the  college  of  London,  half  an  ounce  of  faffafras  bark  *  compofita 
and  one  ounce  of  liquorice ■f,  with  the  addition,  in  fome  cafes,  of  Pbarm.Edinb. 
four  ounces  of  rafped  guaiacum  wood  and  tht;ee  drams  of  coriander  f  minus  com^. 
feeds  £;  to  be  macerated  for  four  days  in  three  quarts  of  lime-v/ater,  Pbarm.  Lond. 
and  the  liquor  drained  off  for  ufe.  Tbefe  infufions  are  taken  in  Jmagis  comp, 
the  fame  quantities  as  the  Ample  lime-water,  by  themfelves,  ?harm.  Lond. 
or  with  the  addition  of  milk. 


CAMPHOR  A, 

C AMPHORA  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Caphura.  Camphor: 
a  folic]  concrete,  fomewhat  undtuous  to  the  touch;  totally  volatile  in 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  fubliming  unaltered;  melting  in  a  lefs 
degree  of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil;  readily  taking  fire  on  a 
red  hot  iron,  and  burning  entirely  away,  with  a  bright  white  flame, 
and  copious  fumes  which  condenling  form  foot;  foluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  in  oils,  and  in  the  nitrous  and  vitriolic  acids,  not  in 
water,  nor  in  vegetable  acids.  From  the  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with 
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a  little  water,  it  abforbs  the  flronger  acid  matter,  and  forms  there¬ 
with  a  fubflance  like  oil,  which  flpats  on  the  furface  of  the  more 
phlegmatic  liquor:  with  the  vitriolic,  it  mingles  uniformly  into  a 
yellowifli  red  fluid. 

Camphor  is  extracted,  by  a  procefs  fimilar  to  that  by  which 
cflential  oils  are  obtained,  from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a  large  tree 
of  the  bay  kind,  growing  in  Japan,  called  by  Linnaeus  launis  joins 
trinerviis  lanceolato-ovatis :  nervis  Jupra  bajin  unitis.  A  fpecies  of 
camphor  is  faid  to  be  lometimes  likewife  found  naturally  concreted 
into  little  grains,  in  the  medullary  part  of  this  and  fome  other 
trees. 

As  firfl  fublimed  or  diflilled  from  the  wood,  it  appears  brownifh,. 
■and  compofed  of  femipellucid  grains  mixed  with  fome  impure 
matter.  In  this  ftate,  it  is  imported  by  the  Dutch,  and  purified  by 
a  fecond  fublimation,  by  which  it  becomes  clear  and  white:  this  laft 
procefs  is  fo  managed,  that  the  head  of  the  fubliming  glafs  is  kept 
warm  enough,  to  make  the  camphor  run  together  into  a  mafs  of  its 
own  figure;  in  which  form  it  is  brought  into  the  fihops.  It  may 
likewife  be  purified  by  folution  in  lpirit  of  wine;  recovered  from 
the  fpirit  by  diftillation,  the  fpirit  rifing  before  the  camphor;  and 
afterwards  formed  into  loaves  by  fufion,  with  a  gentle  heat,  in 
a  clofe  veflel. 

9 

This  concrete  has  a  fragrant  fm ell,  fomewhat  approaching  to  that 
of  rofemary,  but  much  {Longer;  and  a  bitterifh,  aromatic,  pungent 
tafle,  accompanied  with  an  impreflion  of  coolnefs.  It  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  principal  diaphoretics  and  antifeptics,  and  as 
polleHIng  fome  degree  of  an  anodyne  or  antifpafmodic  power.  It 
is  apparently  of  great  fubtility  and  penetration,  quickly  diffufino- 
itfclf  through  the  habit  in  a  very  fenfible  manner:  taken  in  any 
confiderable  quantity,  it  generally  produces  very  uneafy  fenfations 
about  the  flomach  and  prsecordia,  and  often  in  the  remoter  parts; 
though  it  does  not  heat  the  body  near  fo  much;  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  great  pungency  of  its  tafle.  Hoffmann  reports,  that  dofes 
even  of  halt  a  dram  did  not  increafe  the  pulle,  or  excite  any 
immoderate  heat,  but  occafioned  rather  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs;  and  that 
on  continuing  the  ufe  of  the  camphor  for  fome  time,  the  blood 
became  more  fluid,  and  the  quantity  of  watery  ferurn,  which  the 
habit  before  abounded  with,  was  notably  diminifhed. 


In 
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In  acute  difeafes,  this  medicine  is  given  from  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
to  one  or  two  grains,  and  fometimes  more,  in  conjundion  commonly 
with  nitre,  or  other  fubdances  of  the  anti-inflammatory  faline  kind. 
Hoffmann  obferves  (a),  that  it  anfwers  belt  on  the  approach  of  a 
crifis,  or  in  the  decline:  that  it  is  to  be  ufed  with  caution  during 
the  increafe,  and  when  the  fever  is  at  the  height,  more  efpecially 
where  the  internal  heat  is  great,  moidure  deficient,  and  the  fkin 
dry :  and  that  it  is  fparingly  to  be  given  alfo  when  nature  is  weak ; 
where  a  tumidnefs  and  rednefs  of  the  face,  with  vertiginous  com¬ 
plaints,  torpor,  and  fleepinefs,  fhew  the  veflels  of  the  head  to  be 
didended.;  as  alfo  in  palfies,  convulfions,  and  in  plethoric  and  codive 
habits. 

In  chronical  dilbrders  proceeding  from  a  redundance  of  ferous 
defluxions  or  from  an  impurity  of  the  humours,  and  as  an  aflidant 
to  mercurial  alteratives,  it  is  ufed  more  freely,  and  with  lefs  danger  : 
in  fome  cafes  a  little  opium  is  joined,  which  prevents  the  uneafinefs 
that  camphor  of  itfelf  is  apt  to  produce,  and  at  the  fame  time  increafes 
its  operation  by  fweat,  a  mixture  of  camphor  and  opium  being  one 
of  the  mod  potent  fudorifics.  Some  recommend  camphor  to  be 
given  in  maniacal  cafes,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram  every  night 
or  oftener;  and  indances  have  been  produced  (^)  of  this  practice 
being  attended  with  fuccefs. 

It  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  this  concrete  correds  the  irri¬ 
tating  power  of  cantharides  and  other  acrid  dimulating  medicines. 

It  apparently  corrects,  in  a  conliderabie  degree,  the  more  adive  mer¬ 
curial  preparations;  that  is,  it  determines  their  operation  to  the 
cuticular  emundories,  and  by  promoting  their  diaphoretic  redraina 
their  purgative  or  emetic  virtue:  but  how  far  it  varies  the  adion  of 
cantharides,  and  the  dimulants,  purgatives,-  and  emetics,  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  is  not  as  yet  certainly  known. 

Camphor  may  be  diflfolved  in  watery  liquors,  and  thus  fitted  for 
being  commodioufly  taken,  by  grinding  it  with  lugar,  almonds,  or 
thick  mucilages,  and  adding  the  water  by  degrees.  A  dram  of 
camphor  (rubbed  wfith  a  few  drops  of  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  till 
it  grows  foft)  requires  about  four  drams  of  fine  fugar:  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  is  poured  on  this  mixture,  the  veflel  clofely  covered^ 
and  the  liquor,  when  grown  cold,  drained  out  for  ufe*.  Vinegar  *  julep.  c 
alfo,  by  this  treatment,  diflolves  the  camphor  equally  with  water;  camphors 

J  j  Poarm,  Loud, 

and 

(<?)  Diff.  de  ufu  camphor#  fecurijjfrr.o  &  pra'jiant’Jimo ;  &  Med.  rational,  de  febribs  pajjim. 

(b)  Pbilofophical tranfadlions,  n.  400,  Suenjka  njetenjkapi  acad.bandl,  tom.  V.  am.  1744;- 
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and  is  often  preferred  in  acute  difeafes,  whether  putrid  or  inflam- 
matory,  as  rendering  the  julep  fomcwhat  more  grateful  both  to  the 
palate  and  domach,  and  excellently  coinciding  with  the  medicinal 
intention.  The  whole  of  the  camphor,  however,  is  not  dilfolved 
by  either j  a  part,  and  generally  a  confiderable  one,  remaining  behind 
upon  the  drainer.  Almonds  or  mucilages  render  it  completely  dif- 
foluble  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  form.  The  above  quant  ty  of 
camphor  requires  about  twelve  almonds;  to  which  mixture  a  pint 
of  feme  datable  aqueous  fluid,  as  the  diftilled  water  of  pennyroyal  is 

+  Emulfio  addld’  rndfv  f^n  0unce  ot  fille  digar  dilfolved  m  ’the 

r  mpho-ata  -i ained  liquoi  "f .  In  this  form,  vinegar  or  other  acids  nn 

p  ace,  as  they  coagulate  the  emulfion,  or  at  lead  render  it  incapable’ 

ot  keeping  the  camphor  dilfolved:  but  nitre  may  be  added  in  an 

quantity  that  maybe  thought  proper,  this  neutral  fait  minghng  un7 

lorm  y  with  the  liquor,  and  producing  no  feparation  of  its  part 

^^folution1  of6 cam^hOT^n^reffified^irit^of  ^wliTe^'  Z  n0t  ac*^s- tS' 

t¥i;.  *in.°f.an  ounce  to  a  pint+  is  employed  externally  againft  rheumaTic 
camphorar.  pains  and  paralytic  numbneifes  for  {  °  rneumatic 

"■  *'  »■ '■  "-.ion,.  Z  reEing ZfZ,S  ."*■?- 

4-..p.h8,  rrc  °i,r“vh0” 

handing  for  fome  time  greated  part  of  the  camphor  fepirates  Tr 
has  been  faid,  that  with  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  h  •  i  i • 

and  with  faturated  alkaline  lixivia  it  mino-lpc  \th  I  ?U1C^ inie? 
but,  on  trial,  it  turned  milky  with  theZmer  Tn Z  r  : 

as  with  water;  and  with  the  latter  it  did  *  •  fame  manner 

camphorated  fpirit  fwimming  diflinft  upon  the  fmfaceof  th^  H’ 
ley.  It  has  been  reported  alio,  that  a  chmnW  *  a r  ■  •  th  alkaIine 

the  quantity  of  camphor  that  rifes  with  it  is  exceed  in  o-  f  if  f  011: 
part  remaining  behind  in  the  diddling  veffel  •  hence  The  ’  FT** 

ye,  who,  es*3  ,;a  T:,;l  “sir "° 

Stiff  tL  ?£“”“•  ** —  “tss 

.  Camphor  is  ufed  alfo  in  unguents,  for  burn 9  ; <--1,*  ,  - 

S““  ”f,i“  «  ><“  **  f«  *»  purpofes,  ,  £  3  f£i? 

of 
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of  camphor,  firft  ground  with  a  few  drops  of  oil,  are  mixed  with  a 
pound  *  or  a  pound  and  a  half  -f  of  the  white  ointment.  It  is  mixed,  Ung.  album 
in  a  larger  proportion,  with  cataplafms  for  the  throat  againfl:  inflam-  camPhoratum 
mations  of  the  uvula  and  tonflls;  and  diflolved,  for  rheumatic  and*^-^^- 
other  pains,  in  frefli  drawn  oil  of  almonds  or  linfeed,  in  the  propor-  f  Lend, 

lion  of  one  part  or  camphor,  to  two  of  the  oil  ijl.  Hoffmann  reports,  .q,  , 

that  a  folution  of  camphor,  in  empyreumatic  vegetable  oils  that  have 
been  rectified  by  difcillation  from  quicklime,  procures  immediate 
relief  in  fome  kinds  of  violent  pains  ( a ). 


CANCRORUM  CHELA:. 

CHELA  CANCRORUM  Rharm.  Lond.&  Edinb.  Crabs 
claws  :  the  black  tips  of  the  claws  of  the  cancer  marinus  or  common 
fea  crab. 

This  teflaceous  matter,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder-*,  is  *che’re  eanc 
made  ufe  of  for  ablorbing  acidities  in  the  firfl:  paflages,  (lee  terrea  praparat*  p. 
abforbentia )  and  makes  the  bafis  of  the  compound  abforbent  powders  Lond'^  Edin- 
of  the  Ihops:  to  four  parts  of  the  prepared  claws,  the  college  of 
Ldinburgh  joins  two  of  prepared  red  coral 'f',  that  of  London,  one  ech?!is 
part  of  coral  and  one  of  pearl*.  All  thefe  three  ingredients  conflfl:  cancr'  comp* 
of  the  fame  calcareous  annual  earth:  how  far  any  of  them  is  fuperiour,  T  Edlr E 
as  a  medicine,  to  the  others,  or  any  compofition  of  them  to  any  one  I  ph-  Lc,,J> 
of  the  three  feparately,  does  not  appear.  The  diftinguifhing  cha¬ 
racters  of  this  kind  of  earth  are,  its  being  convertible,  by  calcination 
with  a  ftrong  fire,  into  quicklime;  its  not  perfectly  vitrefying  with 
vitreous  fluxes,  but  rendering  the  flux  or  glafs  opake  and  white; 
its  being  diffoluble  in  all  acids  except  the  vitriolic,  and  precipitable 
by  this  laft  from  the  others. 


CANCRORUM  O  C  U  L  I. 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  diBi  Rharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Can - 
crorum  lapides.  Crabs  eyes,  fo  called:  jftony  concretions,  found 
in  the  head,  or  rather  ffomach,  of  the  ajlacus  jluviatilis  or  river 
crawfifh;  generally  about  the  fize  of  peas,  or  larger;  ofaroundifli 
fhape,  flatted  on  one  fide;  in  colour  white,  fometimes  with  a  reddifh, 
and  fometimes  with  a  blueifh  cart;  internally  of  a  leafy  texture. 

They 

[a)  lu  nods  ad  PoUrium,  f.  48 3 . 
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1  hey  are  {aid  to  be  brought  to  us  chiefly  from  Holland :  perhaps 
the  greatefl  quantities  are  the  produce  of  Mufcovy,  particularly  of  the 
river  Don,  where  the  craw  fifli,  as  I  have  been  informed,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  plentiful,  and  have  been  commonly  laid  in  heaps  to  putrefy, 
after  which  the  flones  are  picked  out. 

Thefe  Hones  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  counterfeited  with  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  or  chalk  mixed  with  glutinous  materials.  Compofitions 
of  this  kind  may  be  readily  difdnguifhed  from  the  genuine  crabs-eye, 
by  their  texture  being  uniform  and  not  leafy,  and  by  their  Hacking 
to  the  tongue  and  being  foftened  with  water.  They  differ  alfo  in 
their  habitude  to  acids;  either  not  diflblving  at  all,  or  dilfolving  in 
another  manner. 

If  genuine  crabs-eyes  be  put  entire  into  ftrong  vinegar,  or  into 
aqua  lords  largely  diluted  .with  water;  their  earthy  part  is  gradually 
extracted,  and  there  remains  a  foft  tranfparent  gelatinous  fubftance, 
of  the  fame  figure  with  the  original  concrete :  luch  as  were  at  firfl: 
coloured,  retain  their  colour  after  the  addon  of  the  acid.  The 
quantity  of  this  gelatinous  matter  is  much  lefs  than  might  be  judged 
from  the  volume  which  it  occupies;  amounting,  when  the  nitrous 
acid  has  been  ufed,  fcarcely  to  one  tenth  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
crabs-eyes :  vinegar  leaves  a  larger  quantity,  a  part  of  the  earth  itfelf 
feeming  to  efcape  the  addon  of  this  acid. 

Crabs-eyes  are  ufed  as  an  ablbrbent  of  acid  humours,  (fee  terrea 
abforbentia)  and  are  fuppofed,  when  combined  with  the  acid,  to  be 
more  aperient  and  refolvent  than  moft  of  the  other  abforbent  earths : 
in  this  intention  they  are  commended  by  Hoffmann,  who  looks  upon 
a  folution  of  them  in  vinegar  as  capable  of  refolving  both  Hagnant 
thick  humours  and  coagulated  blood.  Their  earth  differs  remarkably 
from  that  of  the  preceding  article,  in  not  being  convertible  into 
quicklime;  but  the  medical  differences  of  their  folutions  in  vinegar, 
or  in  other  acids  of  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  great,  the  folutions  of  the  two  earths  being  in  tafte  nearly 
alike.  The  earth  of  crabs-eyes,  in  regaad  to  its  chemical  characters, 
is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  hartfliorn. 
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CANELLA-  ALBA  Pharm.  Lond.  Canella  alba,  falfo  cortex 
winter  anus  Pharm .  Edinb.  Canella  alba  £?  cojius  corticofus  Ph.  Par  if. 
Cinamomum Jive  canella  tubis  minor ibus  alba  C.  B.  Canella  alba 
or  wild  cinnamon:  the  inner  bark  of  a  large  bay-leaved  tree* 
growing  in  the  low  lands  of  Jamaica  and  other  American  iflands: 
brought  over  in  the  form  of  quills;  of  which  fome  are  large  and- 
thick,  taken  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  others  flenderer  and  thinner, 
from  the  branches;  having  generally  pieces  of  a  wrinkled  brownifh 
coat  adhering  to  the  outfide;  lined  on  the  infide  with  a  fine  white 
membrane;  breaking  over  with  a  clofe  even  furface,  and  appearing 
internally  of  an  unequal,  pale,  brownilh  or  yellowifh  white  colour. 

Canella  alba  has  hitherto  been  rarely  employed  in  medicine, 
unlefs  as  a  fubftitute  for  Winter’s  bark,  which  it  pretty  much  refem- 
bles,  and  has  been  commonly  mill aken  for ;  fee  Winteranus  cortex. 

The  London  college  has  now  received  it  in  two  officinal  compofitions, 
for  alleviating  the  ill  flavour  of  aloes.  It  is  a  moderately  warm 
aromatic;  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  cloves 
but  far  weaker;  and  of  a  pungent  tafte,  accompanied,  with  a  con- 
fiderable  bitterifhnefs. 

Infufions  of  it  in  water  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  fmell  mode¬ 
rately  of  the  canella,  but  in  tafte  are  rather  bitter  than  aromatic. 

Tinctures  made  in  re&ified  fpirit  are  of  a  darker  reddifh  yellow  colour, 
and  have  more  of  the  aromatic  warmth  of  the  bark,  but  very  little 
of  its  fmell.  Tinctures  in  proof  fpirit  are  more  agreeable  than 
either;  this  menftruum  diflolving  the  aromatic  as  well  as  the  bitter 
matter  of  the  canella,  without  covering  or  fuppreffing  its  flavour 
like  the  pure  fpirit. 

In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  an  effential  oil,  of  a  dark 
yellowifh  colour,  of  a  thick  tenacious  confidence,  difficultly  feparable 
from  the  aqueous  fluid,  in  fmell  fufficiently  grateful,  though  rather 
lefs  fo  than  the  bark  itfelf:  the  remaining  decoCtion,  infpiflated, 
leaves  an  extract  of  great  bitternefs,  in  confiftence  not  •  uniform, 
feemingly  compofed  of  a  refinous  and  gummy  matter  imperfectly 
mixed.  On  infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tinCture,  the  fpirit,  which 
diftils,  has  no  great  fmell  or  tafte  of  the  canella,  but  is  fo  far  im-  ^ 
pregnated  with  its  more  volatile  oil  as  to  turn  milky  on  the  admixture 
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of  water:  the  remaining  extra#  retains  the  bitternefs  of  the  bark, 
but  has  little  more  of  its  warmth  or  flavour  than  the  extra#  made 
with  water. 

x  % 

C  A  N  NA  B  I  S. 

CANNABIS  P&arm.  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Hemp:  a  tall  annual 
herb,  with  digitated  leaves,  cultivated  in  fields  on  account  of  the  me¬ 
chanic  ufes  of  its  tough  rind.  Some  of  the  plants,  called  female, 
produce  flowers;  compofed  of  yellowifh  #amina  fet  in  five-leaved 
cups.  Others,  called  male,  produce  feeds;  moderately  large, 
covered  with  a  fhining  dark  grey-coloured  fhell;  under  which  is 
lodged  a  white  kernel. 

This  plant  has  a  rank  fmeU,  of  the  narcotic  kind,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  be  prejudicial  to  health.  It  is  faid  that  the  effluvia  of  the  frefii 
herb  weaken  the  eyes,  and  affe#  the  head  (a) :  and  that  the  water, 
in  which  the  herb  has  been  fieeped  for  facilitating  the  feparation  of 
the  tough  rind,  is  a  violent  and  fudden  poifon(^).  The  deleterious 
power  of  this  liquor  may  depend,  however,  not  folely  on  the  fpecifie 
virtues  of  the  hemp,  but  in  great  part  on  the  #rong  putrid  taint 
which  the  foluble  matter  of  the  herb  contra#s  during  the  procefs : 
for  flax,  a  plant  not  fufpe#ed  of  any  hurtful  qualities,  is  reckoned  to 
give  a  like  poifonous  impregnation  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  long 
macerated;  infomuch  that  the  fleeping  of  one,  as  well  as  of  the 
other,  in  fpring  or  running  waters,  or  ponds  in  which  cattle  drink, 
is  prohibited  by  law(^).  The  leaves  of  an  oriental  hemp,  called 
bangue  or  bang,  and  by  the  Egyptians  ajjis,  are  faid  to  be  ufed,  in 
the  eaflern  countries,  as  a  narcotic,  #upefacient,  and  aphrodifiac(c). 

The  feeds  of  hemp,  when  frefli,  have  a  faint  fmell  of  the  herb, 
which  is  diffipated  in  keeping:  their  ta#e  is  un#uous  and  fomewhat 
fweetifh.  They  yield  upon  expreffion  a  confiderahle  quantity  of 
infipid  oil;  and  unite  with  water,  by  trituration,,  into  an  emulfion.. 
Deco#ions  of  them  in  milk,  and  the  emulfions,  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  again#  coughs,  heat  of  urine,  &c.  in  which  cafes  they 
may  be  of  fervice,  as  emollients  and  obtunders  of  acrimony:  but 
the  virtues  attributed  to  them  again#  incontinence  of  urine,  and  for 

re#raining 

fa)  Lindeftolpe,  Devenenis,  edit .  S ten tztl.  cap.  x  tbe/.xi\\.p.  541. 

{b)  Ray,  Hijl,  plant,  i.  159. 

(r)  Kjynpfer,  AmetnitaUi  exci.  p, ,645-.  AJpinus,  De  med.  AEgypt.  lib.  iv.  tap.  2. 
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retraining  venereal  appetites,  appear  to  have  lefs,  if  any  foundation. 
They  are  faid  to  be  ufed  in  fome  places  as  food ;  and,  when  taken 
freely,  to  affect  the  head  (#). 

CANTHARIDES. 

CANT  HA  RIDES  Rharm.  Land.  &  Edinb .  Cantharides 
or  Spanish  flies:  an  infect  of  the  beetle  kind,  generally  about  half 
an  inch  in  length;  on  the  upper  fide,  of  a  fhining  green  colour, 
variegated  with  more  or  lefs  of  a  blue  and  a  gold  yellow;  on  the 
lower,  brownifh.  Thefe  infedts  are  frequent  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
the  fouthern  parts  of  France:  they  are  collected  from  herbs  and 
bufhes,  killed  by  the  team  of  trong  vinegar,  and  afterwards  dried 
in  the  fun.  The  larget  and  bet  are  laid  to  come  from  Italy.  They 
fhould  be  chofen  frefh  coloured,  entire,  and  free  from  dut :  on  long 
keeping,  they  are  apt  to  rot,  lofe  of  their  colour,  and  become 
powdery. 

Cantharides  have  little  or  -no  fmell,  unlefs  the  quantity  is 
Jarge;  in  which  cafe  they  yield  a  faint  dilagreeable  one.  Cautioufly 
tated,  they  imprefs  a  tight  fenfe  of  acrimony:  thofe  who  defcribe 
the  tate  as  highly  acrimonious  and  cauftic,  have  probably  judged, 
not  from  the  diredl  fenfation  of  tate,  but  from  the  confequential 
effects.  Applied  to  the  fkin,  they  firt  inflame,  and  afterwards 
excoriate  the  part;  raifing  a  more  perfedt  bliter,  and  producing  a 
more  plentiful  difcharge  of  ferum,  than  any  of  the  vegetable  acrids. 
Hence  their  common  ufe  as  a  veficatory. 

Vefcatories  are  employed,  either  as  a  general  timulus,  for  raitng 
the  pulfe  and  quickening  the  circulation,  in  low  fevers,  and  in  lethar¬ 
gic  diforders;  or  for  refolving  topical  obtrusions.  Fixt  pains, 
whether  external  or  internal,  as  in  the  rheumatifm,  fciatica,  dyfentery, 
pleurifies  and  peripneumonies,  are  frequently  obferved  to  yield  to 
a.  bliter  upon  the  part ;  though  frequently  alfo  the  matter  is  lodged 
fo  deep  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  as  well  as  of  other  external 
medicines.  Bliters  are  likewife  applied  to  the  head  in  epileptic 
and  maniacal  diforders,  inveterate  and  periodic  headachs,  and  obtinate 
defluxions  on  the  eyes,  in  which  cafes  they  are  not  to  be  confldered 
merely  as  topical  remedies:  Hoffmann  relates,  that  in  defluxions  on 
the  eyes,  he  has  known  a  blifler,  applied  as  ui’ual  to  the  nape  of  the 

Z  2  neck, 

(a)  Ray,  Hijl,  plant,  p.  >58. 
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neck,  increafe  the  pain ;  whild  one  laid  on  the  foies 
procured  relief  afloon  as  the  difcharge  from  its  opera 
take  place.  Bliflers  on  the  head  give  the  lead  paii 
mod:. 

The  blidering  applications  are  generally  compofed 
reduced  into  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  pladers  or  othe 
of  a  due  confidence.  Three  ounces  of  the  powder  ai 
three  of  Venice  turpentine  and  ten  of  Burgundy  pitch  mi 
or  into  fix  ounces  of  the  drawing  plader  with  the 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  vinegar ‘f-.  This  lad  ingredient  i 
promote  or  facilitate  the  adtion  of  the  cantharides;  for 
where  the  plader  without  vinegar  has  failed  of  tak 
removing  it  and  wafhing  the  part  with  vinegar,  the 
applied  again,  has  blidered  freely :  it  is  probable,  howi 
was  owing,  not  fo  much  to  any  peculiar  quality  of  the 
its  foftening  and  deterging  the  fkin;  an  effedt  which 
expected  from  it  when  mixed  with  the  other  ingre 
plader.  Other  dimulating  ingredients  are  fometim 
pepper,  mudard-feed,  and  verdegrisj;  but  it  does  nc 
thele  kinds  of  fubdances  give  any  material  adidance 
of  cantharides.  The  powdered  flies  lpread  on  the  furfa< 
mon  plader  operate  as  efte&ually  as  any  of  the  compoi 
this  form  they  are  often  ufed. 

In  fome  cafes,  as  in  variolous  eruptions  or  other  inec 
fkin,  compofitions  of  a  fofter  confidence  than  plader 
that  they  may  apply  themfelves  to  the  deprefled  pa 
purpofes,  equal  quantities  of  finely  powrdered  cantharic 
flour  are  mixed  with  vinegar  into  a  pade§.  Whe. 
intended  to  be  made  perpetual,  or  continued,  as  a  coi 
ferous  humours,  for  a  confiderable  time,  fome  canthar 
occafionally  in  the  dreflings,  to  keep  the  ulcers  open : 
this  intention  are  prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  melting  t 
parts  of  the  blidering-plader  and  hogs  lard,  and  keeping 
till  grown  cold*;  or  by  melting  twenty-four  parts 
eight  of  yellow  wax,  then  adding  three  of  powdered  caj 
afterwards  twenty-four  of  Venice  turpentinerj-. 
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plafters,  in  fuch  proportion,  that  the  quantity  of  the  fly  may  be 
about  one  twenty-fixth  part  of  the  whole  compound  *. 

The  external  ufe  of  cantharides,  if  the  quantity  applied  be  con- 
fiderable,  is  generally  followed  with  a  ftrangury  and  heat  of  urine ; 
this  infeCt  being  peculiarly  difpofed  to  affeCt  the  urinary  organs, 
though  applied  to  the  remoteft  parts.  This  inconvenience  is  pre¬ 
vented,  or  remedied,  by  emulfions  or  mucilaginous  liquors  plen¬ 
tifully  drank. 

f 

Small  dofes  of  cantharides  are  given  internally,  in  fuppreffions  of 
urine,  and  for  deterging  ulcerations  of  the  bladder.  They  have 
likewife  been  found  remarkably  ferviceable  in  feminal  weaknefies  and 
old  gleets;  in  which  the  balfamic  medicines,  generally  recommended, 
are  often  ineffectual  [a).  In  leprous  cafes  alfo  they  have  frequently 
had  excellent  effeCts,  in  virtue  perhaps  of  their  diuretic  power;  for 
fo  great  is  the  confent,of  the  kidneys  with  the  fk.in,  that  the  humpurs 
accumulated  in  the  cutaneous  glands  may  be  difcharged  by  urine ;  as 
the  urinary  liquor,  when*  the  kidneys  fail  in  their  office,  fometimes 
tranfpires  through  thefkin  ( b). 

Great  caution  is  requifite  in  the  ufe  of  this  highly  ftimulating  medi¬ 
cine  ;  a  finall  excefs  in  the  dofe  producing  not  only  a  ftrangury,  but 
a  difcharge  of  blood,  with  intenfe  pains  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder:  a  grain,  and  even  a  quarter  of  a  grain (p),  has  in  fome  cafes 
had  this  efteCt.  The  remedy  for  thefe  fymptoms  (in  good  habits, 
and  where  the  cantharides  has  not  been  greatly  overdofed)  confifts  in 
plentiful  dilution  with  emollient  liquors  in  which  fome  nitre  has 
been  diffolved,  with  the  interpoiition  of  moderate  dofes  of  opium. 
It  is  commonly  fuppofed  that  camphor,  given  along  with  the  fly, 
corrects  in  fome  degree  its  irritating  power. 

Cantharides,  digefted  in  rectified  fpirit,  impart  to  it  a  bright 
yellow  tinCture,  and  have  their  own  colour  improved :  boiling  water 
receives  from  them  a  muddy  yellowifli  or  brownifh  hue,  and  con- 
fiderably  impairs  the  colour  of  the  fly.  The  aCtive  matter  of  the- 
cantharides  is  completely  taken  up  by  both  menftrua,  and  does  not 
rife  with  either  in  diftillation  or  evaporation ;  the  fubftance  of  the 
fly,  remaining  after  digeftion  either  in  water  or  in  fpirit,  does  not  in 
the  leaft  blifter  or  inflame  the  fki n ;  whereas  both  the  watery  and 
fpirituous  extracts  blifter  freely. 

The 

(a)  Mead,  Monita  &  pnecepta ,  p.  256.  [b)  Idem,  Mtdlca  facra>  p.  24,. 

(q  Hermann,  Cynofura ,  m,  m.  pars  ii,  Edit.  Rotclcr.  p~  56. 
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The  fafeft  and  moll  commodious  form  for  taking  cantharldes 
internally,  is  the  fpirituous  tin&ure;  which,  dropt  into  watery  or 
vinous  liquors,  mingles  uniformly,  without  precipitation  01  turbid- 
nefs.  Two  drams  of  the  cantharides,  bruifed  a  little,  are  commonly 
diverted  about  two  days  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  proof  Ipiiit,  with  the 
addition  of  half  a  dram  or  more  of  cochineal  as  a  colouring  ingre- 
Tma.  canth.  dient^;  fome  employ  redified  fpirit,  that  after  it  has  extracted  the 

*f-  Pb.  Lo'icin.  virtue  of  the  cantharides,  it  may  be  able  to  diffolve  a  fuither 
^  addition  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  oi  ball'am  of  copaiba^;  to  which 

%  Pb.  Edmb.  Qther  ingredients  alfo  have  been  joined,  that  ieem  to  be  of  no  great 
confequence  in  the  fmall  dofe  to  which  the  medicine  is  neceflarily 
limited  by  the  cantharides.  Thei'e  tinctures  are  ufually  given  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  or  more  drops  twice  a  dayi  the  moft  ceitain  method 
obtaining,  without  danger,  tne  full  efted  of  the  cantharides,  is, 
to  begin  with  the  fmaller  dofe,  and  increafe  it  by  two  or  three  drops 
at  a  time,  till  a  little  uneaiinefs  is  perceived  in  making  water;  after 
which,  (the  medicine  being  intermitted  for  a  day  or  two)  the  dofe  is 
to  be  diminifhed  a  little,  and  continued  juft  below  the  quantity 
which  produced  that  effed. 

A  foft  extrad  of  cantharides  is  in  many  cafes  preferable,  for  ex¬ 
ternal  purpofes,  to  the  ointments  and  plafters  made  with  the  powdered 
fly,  particularly  for  the  drefling  of  perpetual  blifters;  as  it  ads  more 
uniformly  than  the  compofitions  containing  the  fly  in  fubftance,  and 
occafions  lefs  pain  in  the  drefling.  Hoffmann’s  mild  blijler  which 
gives  little  pain ,  mentioned  now  and  then  in  his  works,  feems  to  have 
been,  or  to  have  had  for  its  bafis,  a  preparation  of  this  kind;  and 
probably  the  empyrical  perpetual  blijier  is  no  other.  The  college  of 
Edinburgh  have  now  received  a  compofition  on  the  fame  principle : 
they  dired  an  ounce  of  cantharides  to  be  infufed  for  a  night  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  boiling  water,  the  liquor  to  be  ftrongly  prefled  and 
Arained  out,  and  boiled  with  two  ounces  of  hogs  lard  till  the 
humidity  is  wafted;  after  which,  an  ounce  of  white  refin,  an  ounce 
of  yellow  wax,  and  two  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine,  are  to  be  added, 
actios  Pb.  E.  an(J  the  whole  well  mixed  fo  as  to  form  a  fmooth  ointment  §. 


C  A  RA  N  NA. 
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C  A  RAN  N  A. 

CARANNA  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Ca  ranna:  a  concrete  refinous 

juice;  exuding  from  a  large  tree,  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
account;  brought  from  New  Spain  and  fome  other  parts  of  America, 
in  little  mafTes,"  rolled  up  in  leaves  of  flags;  externally  of  a  dark 
brownifli  colour,  internally  brown  with  a  caft  of  red,  variegated  with 
irregular  white  breaks ;  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious  as  it  firfl  conies 
over,  but  in  keeping  growing  dry  and  friable. 

This  juice  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when  heated,  and  a 
bitterifh  and  flightly  pungent  tafle.  Water  diflolves  above  one  fourth 
of  it,  and  rectified  Spirit  above  three  fourths:  what  is  left  by  the 
one  menftruum  diflolves  in  the  other,  a  fmall  quantity  of  impurities 
excepted :  both  folutions  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  the  fpiri- 
tuous  deepeft. 

#  The  watery  tin&ure  fmells  agreeably  of  the  caranna,  and  is  in  tafle 
bitterifh  and  fomewhat  warm.  In  diftillation  with  water,  there  fepa- 
rates  from  the  aqueous  fluid  a  confiderable  quantity  of  an  orange- 
coloured  effential  oil,  of  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  moderately 
pungent  tafle:  the  remaining  deco&ion,  infpiflated,  leaves  an  extraft 
of  an  ungrateful,  though  weak,  bitterifhnefs. 

The  fpirituous  tindlure  is  both  in  fmell  and  tafle  flronger  and  more 
agreeable  than  the  watery.  Infpiflated,  it  yields  a  very  tenacious 
adheflve  refin,  with  an  oily  matter  which  feparates  and  floats  on  the 
lurface:  the  refin  has  very  little  fmell,  and  fcareely  makes  any  imprefi- 
fion  on  the  organs  of  tafle:  the  oil  is  confiderably  aromatic,  and 
moderately  bitter,  in  which  lafl  refpedt  it  differs  from  the  purer  oil 
obtained  by  diftillation  with  water. 

Caranna  has  been  chiefly  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  vulnerary 
balfams,  corroborant  and  difcutient  plafters,  and  other  external  appli¬ 
cations.  It  has  very  feldom  been  given  internally,  and  is  now,  in 
this  country,  almoft  wholly  in  difufc.. 


GARDA  MO  MU  M. 

CARDAMOM:  a  dried  fruit  or  pod,  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies;  divided  internally  into  three  cells,,  in  each  of  which  are 
5  contained- 


\ 
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contained  two  rows  of  triangular  fdfcds,  of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the 
outfide  and  white  within. 


i.  Card amomum  minus  P/oarm.  Lond.  &Edinb.  Cardamomum 
(implicit er  in  cfficinis  diSlum  C.  B.  Cardamom,  letter  cardamom: 
with  fhort  triangular  hulks,  fcarce  half  an  inch  in  length;  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  a  plant  with  reed-like  ftalks,  defcribed  in  the  Hortus  malabaricus 
under  the  name  of  Elettari. 

Thefe  feeds,  freed  from  the  hulks,  are  an  elegant  and  ufeful  aro¬ 
matic,  of  a  grateful  fmell  and  flavour,  very  warm,  yet  not  fiery,  or 
fubjedt,  like  the  fpices  of  the  pepper  kind,  to  produce  immoderate 
heat.  The  hulks  fhould  be  feparated  only  at  the  time  of  ufe;  for 
the  feeds  loon  lofe  a  part  of  their  flavour  in  being  kept  without  this 
defence. 


1  heir  virtue  is  extracted,  not  only  by  rectified  fpirit,  but  almoft 
completely  by  water  alfo;  with  this  difference,  that  the  watery 
infufion  is  cloudy  or  turbid,  the  fpirituous  clear  and  tranfparent: 
the  colour  of  both  is  a  pale  yellow.  Scarcely  any  of  the  aromatic 
feeds  give  out  lo  much  of  their  warmth  to  watery  menftrua,  or 
abound  fo  much  with  gummy  matter,  which  appears  to  be  the  prin¬ 
ciple  by  which  the  aromatic  part  is  made  diffoluble  in  water:  the 
infufion  is  fo  mucilaginous,  even  in  a  dilute  ttate,  as  hardly  to  pafs 
through  a  filter. 

In  dillillation  with  water,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil 
leparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  in  fmell 
exactly  reiembling  the  cardamoms,  and  of  a  very  pungent  tatte:  the 
remaining  decodtion  is  difagreeably  bitterifh  and  mucilaginous,  retain¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  pungency  or  warmth,  any  more  than  of  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  fpice.  On  infpiffating  the  tindture  made  in 
rectified  fpirit,  a  part  of  the  flavour  of  the  cardamoms  arifes  with  the 
fpint,  but  greatett  part  remains  behind  concentrated  in  the  extract; 
which  fmells  moderately  of  the  feeds,  and  has  a  pungent  aromatic 
tafle,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and  rather  more  grateful  than  that 
of  the  feeds  in  fiibttance. 

/  Tinctures  of  this  lpice  both  in  rectified  and  proof  fpirit  are  more 
agieeable  than  the  watery  infulions;  and  proof  fpirit  impregnated 
*Tin&.  carda-  with  its  flavour  by  diftillation,  more  agreeable  than  the  fimple  diftilled 
mo.ni  n.Lon.  water.  A  tindture  of  fix  ounces  of  the  feeds  in  a  quart  of  proof 
t  Aq.fem.  fpint*;  and  a  fpirituous  water  more  lightly  flavoured  with  them, 
p.L.  by  drawing  oft  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  four  ounces  f;  are  kept 

in 
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in  the  fhops,  and  occafiondly  made  ufe  of  as  pleafant  warm  cordials 
and  for  flavouring  other  medicines.  I  have  not  obferved  any  of  the 
aromatics  to.  anfwer,  in  general,  fo  well  as  the  tindure  of  this  fpice, 
for  rendering  mineral  waters  and  other  faline  liquors  acceptable  to 
the  ttomach. 

2 .  Cardamomum  medium  Pharm .  Par  if.  Cardamomum  majus 

officinarum  C.  B.  Greater  cardamom:  with  thicker  and  tougher 
hufks,  an  inch  or  more  in  length ;  the  produce  of  a  plant  of  the 
fame  kind  with  the  preceding,  but  larger.  There  is  fome  confufion 
in  regard  to  the  name;  that  of  cardamomum  majus  being  applied 
among  us  to  this  fpecies,  and  in  France  to  the  grana  par ad  f,  of 
which  hereafter. 

The  feeds  of  the  greater  cardamom  are  allowed  by  the  faculty  of 
Paris  to  be  uled  indifferently  with  thofe  of  the  leffer :  the  large  kind, 
however,  is  much  weaker  than  the  other,  both  in  fmell  and  tafte, 
and  hence  has  in  this  country  been  long  difregarded,  and  is  now 
become  a  ttranger  to  the  fhops.  Both  iorts  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
nature,  the  difference  being  chiefly  in  degree. 


CARDIAC  A. 

CARD  I  AC  A  feu  agripalma  Pharm.  Par  if.  Marrubium  cardiac  a 

dittum  C.  B.  Motherwort  :  a  large  plant,  with  fquare  branched 
ffalks,  the  leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  long  pedicles  at  the  joints,  and  the 
flowers  in  clutters  round  the  upper  joints :  the  leaf  is  dark  coloured, 
cut  deeply  into  three  fharp-pointed  indented  legments,  of  which 
the  middle  one  is  longett,  and  the  two  lateral  ones  commonly  again 
deeply  cut:  the  flower  is  purplifh,  labiated,  with  the  upper  lip  long 
and  arched,  the  lower  fliort  and  cut  into  three  fedions.  It  is  peren¬ 
nial,  grows  wild  in  watte  grounds,  and  flowers  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  fummer. 

This  plant  is  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  diforders  of  the  ttomach  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  thick  phlegm ;  to  loofen  the  belly ;  to  promote  per¬ 
foration,  urine,  and  the  uterine  purgations.  Such,  in  etted,  are 
the  virtues,  which  may  be  expeded  from  its  fenfible  qualities.  The 
leaves  and  the  tops  have  a  moderately  ftrong  fmell,  not  very  agreeable; 
and  a  very )  bitter  tatte.  In  keeping  for  fome  time,  or  on  boiling 
them  in  water,  their  fmell  is  dittipated:  the  decodion,  infpiffated 
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to  the  confluence  of  an  extrait,  difeovers  to  the  taflc  a 
penetrating  fubfaline  bitternefs. 


ftrons 

O 


CARD  U  V  S. 

nCfR?-UrUS  ^ENEDICTUS  Pb.  Lend.  &  Edlnb.  Cnkus 
JiheJtns  htrfutior  five  carduus  benediSlits  C.B.  Holy  thistle-  a 
plant  with  rough,  narrow,  jagged  leaves,  terminating  in  foft  prickles- 
and  large,  hairy,  branched  /talks,  leaning  to  the  ground  ;  on  the 
tops  of  which  grow  large,  fcaly,  prickly  heads,  including  a  number 
of  yellow  flofeuh,  which  are  followed  by  oblong  ftriated  feeds  inclofed 
in  down.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  fome  of  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  Town  annually  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  of  carduus  have  a  penetrating  bitter  tafte,  not  very 
itrong,  or  very  durable  in  the  mouth;  accompanied,  in  their  recent 
itate,  with  lomewhat  of  an  ungrateful  flavour,  which  they  foon  lofe 
in  keeping.  The  herb,  when  thoroughly  dried,  thould  be  hung  up 

loofely  in  an  airy  place;  being  very  fubjefl,  if  prelfed  clofe,  to  rot 
or  grow  mouldy.  .  r 

Cold  water,  poured  on  the  dry  leaves,  extraas,  in  an  hour  or  two, 
a  light  grateful  bitternefs:  by  Handing  long  upon  the  plant,  the 
liquor  becomes  difagreeable:  a  Itrong  decoaion  is  very  naufeous 
and  offenfive  to  the  ftomach.  A  cold  infufion  and  a  decoition  bein°- 
.  eparately  infpiiiated,  the  tame  differences  were  obferved  between  the 
ex  traits,  as  between  the  liquors  in  their  dilute  Hate;  that  left  by 
the  infufion  being  a  fufficiently  agreeable  bitter,  and  that  by  the 
decoaion  difguftful  ;  a  proof,  that  the  differences  of  the  liquors  do 
not  depend,  as  might  be  fuppofed,  on  their  degree  of  faturation, 
bu  on  their  being  impregnated  with  matters  of  a  different  kind.  ' 

Rectified  fpint  alio  extraas,  in  a  fliort  time,  the  lighter  bitter 
paitp  of  the  caiduus,  but  does  not  take  up  the  naufeous  near  fo 
eafily  as  water:  a  fpir.tuous  tincTure  prepared  by  warm  digeftion  for 
ieveral  hours,  and  the  extraa  obtained  by  infpiffating"  it,  were 
more  ftrongly  but  not  unpleafantly  bitter.  The  colour  of  the  watery 
unauies  is  a  yellowifh  or  greemfh,  inclining  more  or  lefs  to  brow/ 

deep  grefi/  ^  m°K  "  faturated;  that  °f  the  i'pirituous,  a 

,  °"tket?1?2 ‘he  foft  watery  extraas  for  fome  months,  a  confiderable 
xjuantity  c.  faline  matter  was  found  to  have  fliot  upon  the  furface. 
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into  fmall  cryflals,  in  fliape  approaching  to  thofe  of  nitre,  in  tafle 
bitterifh  with  an  impreflion  of  coolnefs. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to  be  little  attended  to  in  the  prefent 
practice.  The  naufeous  decodion  is  fometimes  ufed  to  excite 
vomiting,  and  a  flrong  infufion  to  promote  the  operation  of  other 
emetics :  but  this  elegant  bitter,  when  extraded  from  the  offenfive 
parts  of  the  herb,  may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to  other  purpofes, 
I  have  frequently  obferved  excellent  effects  from  a  light  infufion  of 
carduus,  in  weaknefs  of  appetite  and  indigeflion,  where  the  flomach 
was  injured  by  irregularities  and  opprefled  by  vifeid  phlegm:  nor 
have  I  found  any  one  medicine  of  the  bitter  kind  to  lit  fo  eafily  on 
weak  flomachs,  or  to  heat  fo  little.  Thefe  infulions,  taken  freely, 
promote  the  natural  fecretions.  Drank  warm  in  bed,  they  com¬ 
monly  increafe  perfpiration  or  excite  fweat;  and  as  they  ad:  with 
great  mildnefs,  not  heating  or  irritating  confiderably,  they  have  been 
ufed,  in  this  intention,  in  acute  as  well  as  chronical  difeafes. 

The  feeds  of  carduus  are  likewife  confiderably  bitter,  and  have 
fometimes  been  ufed  as  fudorifics  or  diaphoretics,  in  the  form  of 
emulfion.  Cartheufer  obferves,  that  they  give  the  proper  confidence 
of  an  emulfion  to  ten  times  their  weight  or  more  of  water;  and  that 
they  do  not  impart  a  perfed  whitenels  but  a  greyifh  colour  to  the 
liquor. 

C  A  R  I  c  m. 

CARICJE  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Figs:  the  dried  fruit  of 
the  ficus  communis  C.  B.  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  with  large  leaves 
cut  into  five  fegments,  remarkable  for  producing  no  flowers  previous 
to  the  fruit,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

Figs  are  accounted  moderately  nutrimental,  grateful  to  the  flo¬ 
mach,  and  eafier  of  digeflion  than  any  of  the  other  fweet  fruits. 
Their  principal  medicinal  ufe  is  as  a  lubricating  emollient  fweet;  in 
which  intention,  they  are  commonly  made  an  ingredient  in  pedora! 
decodions,  and  in  lenitive  eledaries.  They  are  employed  externally, 
in  cataplafms,  for  promoting  the  fuppuration  of  inflammatory  tumours ; 
for  which  purpofe  they  appear  to  be  equally  adapted  with  other  foft 
fubflances  void  of  acrimony  or  irritation. 
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c  A  R  L  I  N  A. 

,S‘ARLIA-i:  aPerennial  P^ant>  with  long,  narrow,  deeply  ,Wed 
a,.d  yuj,  prickly  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground;  in  the  middle2  of 
which  grows  a  large  roundilh  head,  without  any  rtalk,  encompalRd 

middk'of  the  hid:  pi'iCkIeS:  dl£  flo^er  iffues  from  the 

JwZeC  V‘Ve  Ch“mtZ- aWUS  Pbrn-  EdM ■  Carlina  a'aul<“ 

Zg  P  L'  r\  r  Cardota‘tw"-  Camine  thistle:  with  the 
flower  compofed  of  a  number  of  white  petals  fet  round  a  middle 
on...  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany 
om  tv  the  dried  roots  are  fometimes  brought  to  us.  Thei'e 

are  about  an  inch  thick,  externally  of  a  rufty  °or  reddifli  brown 
colour,  internally  of  a  pale  yellowifh  or  brownilh,  corroded  as  it 

ere  UP01?  t!le  furface,  and  perforated  with  fmall  holes  fo  as  to 
appear,  when  cut,  as  if  worm-eaten.  ’  aS  C<> 

The  roots  of  carline  thiftle  have  a  moderately  ftrone  not  aoreenhU 
fmelR  and  a  weak,  bitterilh,  fubacrid,  fonfewhat^romatif  tat 
_  fufions  of  them  in  water  have  very  little  tafte,  and  not  much  fmell- 
i.htii  ed  with  water,  they  yield  one  two-hundreth  part  of  their  weicht 
or  a  little  more,  of  a  thick  ponderous  dlential  oi!  which  c  i  ®  ' 
readied  or  refilled,  leaves  a  conlidSiSf*^ 

matter  and  becomes  thin  (a):  the  decodion,  remainirro-  after1’’!!,15 
leparation  of  this  mod  active  nrineinle  nf  ,h»  ,  °  a,  ,  1 

bmenlh  and  fubfaline,  though  only  weakly  fo  even  wheninlbhTated7 
A  tindure  ana  extrad  prepared  with  redifip-l  n  ipinated. 

tafte  than  thofe  made  liti  wateT,  t,  w1it£  ft„  ,?  " 

watery  infufion  and  extrad  are  of  a  brow  ,1,  y  l  ow  colour  t^e 
ntuous  ot  a  deep  gold  yellow.  3  ’  the  rP1- 

This  root  is  fuppofed  to  be  diaphoretic,  antihvfteric  and  amt  t 
mintic.  It  has  been  greatly  efteemed  bv  foreign  phyficPns  in  " 
mangnant  as  well  as  in  chronical  difeafes;  and  Sen  t,  fu  fin 

wore  3  hUF  t0  a  dram’  ?"d  in  inMon  one' to  two  dS,m  ah" 

be  mit  withrrtheaIXopr  Frederic  Hoffnf  “Y^  m  *> 

he  has  known  a  decodion  of  it  in  broth  excite" vomitinsY  Y’  A' 
not  mention  the  quantity  which  produced  this  effed.  °  ’  Ut  d°£S 


(a)  Neumann,  Chm.  work,,  p.  4q6. 


Carlina 

(?>)  Clavis  Scbrceder.  p.  42  r  t 
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2.  Carlina  gummifera;  Car  duns  pinea ;  Ixine.  Car/ina 
ac autos  gummifera  C.B.  C hamceleo  albus  diofcoridis  Columnce.  Pine 

thistle:  with  the  flowers  compofed  of  purplifh  flofculi,  like 
thofe  of  the  common  thiflle.  It  is  a  native  of.Italy  and  the  ifland 
of  Candy. 

The  roots  of  the  pine  thiftle  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  carline, 
and  of  a  flronger  fmell.  Wounded  when  frefh,  they  yield  a  vifcous 
milky  juice,  which  concretes  into  tenacious  maffes,  at  firft  whitifli 
and  refembling  wax*,  when  much  handled  growing  black,  fuppofed  *Ceradicardo 
to  be  the  ixion,  ixia,  and  acanthina  majliche  of  the  ancients.  The  halorum . 
juice,  in  tafte  and  fmell  not  ungrateful,  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly 
chewed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  maltich;  and  the  root  itfelf  to  be  of 
the  fame  virtue  with  that  of  the  preceding  fpecie3. 


CARPOBALSAMUM. 

CARP  O  BALSA  MUM  Pharm.  Lond.  The  fruit  of  the  tree 
that  yields  the  balfam  of  Gilead.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
pea,  with  a  fhort  pedicle;  of  a  roundifli  or  oval  figure,  pointed  at 
the  top;  compofed  of  a  dark  brown,  or  reddifh  black,  wrinkled 
bark,  marked  with  four  ribs  from  top  to  bottom,  and  a  whitifli  or 
yellowifh  medullary  fubftance(^). 

This  fruit,  when  in  perfection,  is  faid  to  have  a  pleafant  warm 
bitterifh  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell  refembling  that  of  the  balfam 
itfelf.  But  fuch  as  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  the  fhops,  (for  it 
is  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  there)  has  almoft  wholly  loft  both  its 
fmell  and  tafte.  It  is  no  otherwife  made  ufe  of  in  this  country 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  theriaca;  in  both  which, 
its  place  is  commonly  fupplied  by  materials  of  more  efficacy  than 
itfelf:  fome  direCt  juniper  berries,  the  London  college  cubebs,  for 
its  fubftitute. 

(<?)  V%  Profp.  Alpin.  Dialog*  de  balfamo • 
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CARTHAMUS. 

r  £inlHCAnUS  vharm~  Parif-  Cnkus  fativus  f,ve  Shamtu 
cfiiunarum  C.  B.  Bastard  saffron,  or  safflower:  a  plant 

,  ’  ova!  pointed  leaves,  fomewhat  prickly  about  the  edo-es  joined 

dole  to  the  ftalk  which  is  round,  firm  and  branched :  0^  0^ 

grow-  large  fcaly  heads,  with  faffron-coloured  fiftular  flowers  ftandW 

out  t.-om  them:  thefe  are  followed  by  fmooth  white  feeds,  of  an 

oblong  rcundilh  ihape,  yet  with  four  fallible  corners,  remarkably 

heavy  10  as  to  fink  in  water.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of 

Egypt,  and  cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  on 

account  or  the  ules  of  its  flowers  in  dying.  It  is  fometimes  r 

among  ourfelves;  but  the  feeds,  which  are  the  part  that  has  beet 

cli2emade  °f  111  medlcme’  feld°mcome  toperfedion  in  this 

The  feeds  of  carthamus,  freed  from  the  fhelk  ,  ,0. 

iweetilh  tafte,  which  on  chewing  them  for  a  little  time  becomes  acrid 
and  difagreeable :  they  form  an  emuliion  on  trituration  !>  ,  ,? 

and  give  out  to  fpirit  a  little  naufeous  acrid  matter  ’  They have bee n 
celebrated  as  a  gentle  cathartic,  in  dofes  of  a  dram  ot  two  in  fub 
ftance  and  fix  or  eight  drams  in  emuliion:  but  as  they  operate  vet 
flowly,  and  are  apt,  efpecially  when  p-iven  in  mun  7  °Perate  very 

naufese,  flatulencies,  and  difteVions  of  the  ftomach’Their  ‘Tr0'' 
long  been  laid  afide,  and  the  colleges  Lun  f5  1  ,’r,.ufe  has 

have  now  difcarded  them  from  their  catalogues  oT  offidnal  s  ^ 

alim^d’ drUS  ^ 
eafily  diftinguifliable  by  the 

thing  of  its  fmell  or  tafte.  They  pRe  a  d-en  fa ffldn  ?  1 
redtified  fpirit,  and  a  paler  to  Jater.  P  *  ^  t0 


CAR  VI. 

CAR  V I  Pharm.  Lend.  Carol  five  carum  Pbarm  Edinh  r 

mmum  fratenfie  carui  officinarum  C.  B.  Cara  w 1 v  1 1  '  u  m 

.erous  plant  with  ftriated  branched  ftalks,  two  or  three  fe^Thh  h' 
and  finely  divided  leaves  fet  in  pairs  aloi  p  a  channelled  rib  hghs 

tW0  °fwhkhl'ibs  or  c/ofs  one  another  at  tliei  origbol 

the 
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the  ftalk .  the  feeds  are  finall,  of  a  brownifh  or  blackifh  colour,  flat 
on  one  fide,  convex  and  ftriated  on  the  other.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  climates:  in  this  kingdom  it  is  rarely  found  wild,  but 
commonly  cultivated  in  gardens  for  culinary  and  confedlionary  as  well 
as  medicinal  purpofes.  It  is  biennial. 

Caraway  feeds  are  an  ufeful  ftomachic  and  carminative ;  of  a 
fufficiently  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  moderately  warm  tafle: 
they  are  given,  in  fubftance,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram.  The  leaves 
have  the  fame  kind  of  flavour  with  the  feeds,  but  are  confiderably 
weaker  and  lefs  grateful.  The  roots  have  a  fweetifh  tafle,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  flight  warmth,  and  very  little  fmell. 

The  feeds  give  out  the  whole  of  their  virtue,  by  moderate  digeftion, 
to  rectified  fpirit;  for  after  the  adtion  of  this  menftruum  they  prove 
infipid  and  inodorous:  the  tindlure  taftes  ftrongly  of  the  caraways, 
but  their  fmell  is  in  great  meafure  covered  by  the  menftruum.  The 
fpirit,  gently  diftilled  off  from  the  filtered  liquor,  brings  over  very 
little  of  the  flavour  of  the  caraways,  leaving  nearly  all  their  active 
matter  concentrated  in  the  cxtradl,  which  proves  a  very  warm  pun¬ 
gent  aromatic.  The  colour,  both  of  the  tindlure  and  extradl,  is  a 
yellowifh  verging  to  green. 

Infufions  of  the  feeds  in  water  are  ftronger  in  fmell  than  the  fpiri- 
tuous  tindlure,  but  much  weaker  in  tafte:  after  repeated  infufton 
in  frefh  portions  of  water,  they  ftill  give  a  confrderable  tafte  to  fpirit. 
The  colour  of  the  watery  infufions  is  a  pale  reddifti  brown.  In 
diftillation  or  evaporation,  water  elevates  all  the  aromatic  part  of  the 
caraways:  the  remaining  extradl  is  almoft  infipid,  and  thus  difeovers, 
that  in  caraways  there  is  lefs,  than  in  moft  of  the  other  warm  feeds 
of  European  growth,  of  a  bitterifh  or  ungrateful  matter  joined  to 
the  aromatic.  Along  with  the  aqueous  fluid  there  arifes  in  diftil¬ 
lation  a  very  confiderable  quantity  (about  one  ounce  from  thirty), 
of  effential  oil,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the 
caraways,  in  tafte  hotter  and  more  pungent  than  thofe  obtained  from 
moft  of  our  other  warm  feeds:  this  oil  is  given  from  one  to  live  or 
fix  drops,  as  a  carminative;  and  is  fuppofed  alfo  to  be  of  peculiar 
efficacy  for  promoting  urine,  to  which  it  communicates  fome  degree 
of  its  fmell.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  afford  like  wife  an  oil,  nearly 
fimilar,  both  in  colour  and  quality,  to  that  of  the  feeds,  but  in 
far  lefs  quantity:  fixteen  pounds  of  the  herb  in  flower,  ftripped  from 
the  ftalks,  yielded  fcarcely  an  ounce.  The  effential  oil  of  the  feeds. 


lS*  '  M  A  TERI  A  M  E  D  I  C  A. 

oi.  cffent.  's  diic&ed  as  an  officinal *;  as  alfo  a  cordial  water,  pretty  flron^ly 

fla™ureiJ  Wltj1  by  drawing  oft  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from 

nail  a  pound  of  the  caraways  •fa 


f  Aqua  fem. 
carui  P,  Lond. 
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CAR}  OP  III  LLA  ARO MAI  ICA  Pbarm.  Lond.  Caryo - 
p  by  Hus  aromaticus  Pbarm.  Ldinb.  Caryophyllus  aromaticus  feu  potius 
garyopbyllus  Pbarm.  Parif  Cloves:  the  unripe  fruit,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  the  cups  of  the  unopened  flowers,  of  a  bay-like  tree  (a) 
growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  In  fhape  they  fomewhat  refemble  a  fhort 
thick  fquare  nail,  of  a  rufly  colour  inclining  to  black:  in  the  infide 
oi  each  clove  are  found  a  flylus,  and  flamina,  with  their  apices:  at 
tlie  larger  end  flioot  out,  from  the  four  angles,  four  little  points  like  a 
itar i  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  round  ball,  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
the  reii,  compofed  of  four  fmall  fcales  or  leaves,  which  feem  to  be 
the  unexpanded  petala  of  the  flower.  The  tree  is  one  of  thole,  whofe 
flower  is  produced  above  the  rudiments  of  the  fruit:  the  ripe  fruit 
ometimes  bi  ought  into  Europe  under  the  name  of  antopbyllus  is 
marked  on  the  top  with  the  remains  of  the  flower;  it  is  about  "the 
iize  and  fhape  of  an  olive,  and  contains,  under  a  thin  blackifh  fhel! 
a  hard  kernel  of  the  fame  colour,  which  has  a  deep  longitudinal 
feam  on  one  fide.  The  cloves  are  faid  to  be  cured  by  expofing  them 
to  fmoke,  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the  fun. 

The  clove  has  a  flrong  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  hot,  very 
pungent  tafle:  it  is  one  of  the  hotted:  and  mod:  acrid  of  the  fubdances 
of  the  aromatic  clafs,  and  as  fuch  is  often  ufed,  not  only  internally 
but  as  an  external  fhmulant.  The  antophyllus  has  the  fame  kind  of 
avour  with,  the  clove  itfelf;  but  being  far  weaker,  in  fmell  as  well 
as  in  take,  it  is  very  rarely  applied  to  any  medicinal  purpofes,  and  is 
■now^fcarcely  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  drops. 

Jff  cJ°ye  1S  remarkably  difpofed  to  imbibe  humidity;  and  when 
robbed  of  its .  adhve  parts  by  infufion  in  menrfcrua  or  didillation,  and 
afterwards  mixed  with  frefh  cloves,  it  regains  from  them  a  con- 
fiderable  /hare  both  of  tafte  and  fmcil.  The  Dutch,  through  whofe 
Itanus  this  fpice  is  brought  to  us,  have  often  pradtifed  this  abufe  • 
which,  however,  may  be  eafily  difcovered;  for  thofe  cloves,  which 

have 


(«}  V.  Rumphius,  Herbarium  Amboinetifs . 
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have  once  lofl  their  virtue,  continue  always  not  only  weaker  than  the 
refl,  but  like  wife  of  a  much  paler  colour. 

Tindtures  of  cloves  in  redlified  fpirit  are  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown 
colour,  of  no  great  fmell,  but  of  a  highly  acrid  tafbe :  if  the  quantity 
of  fpirit  be  confiderable,  it  leaves  the  clove  deprived  of  all  its  virtue. 

On  inlpiffating  the  filtered  tindlure,  the  fpirit,  which  diflils,  is  found 
to  have  very  little  impregnation  from  the  fpicd :  the  remaining  ex- 
tradl,  neverthelefs,  does  not  difcover  fo  much  fmell  as  the  clove 
in  fubflance,  but  its  tafle  is  exceffively  pungent  and  fiery.  The 
quantity  of  this  burning  extradl  amounts  to  about  one  third  the 
weight  of  the  clove. 

Digefled  or  infufed  in  water,  they  impregnate  the  liquor  more 
flrongly  with  their  fmell  than  they  do  fpirit,  but  not  near  fo  much 
with  their  tafle:  after  repeated  infufion  in  water,  they  impart  flill 
a  confiderable  tindlure  to  redlified  fpirit.  In  diflillation  with  water, 
they  give  over,  very  flowly,  near  one  fixth  their  weight  ( a )  of  effential 
oil*;  when  carefully  diflilled,  colourlefs;  by  age,  changing  to  a 
yellow,  and  at  length  to  a  reddifh  brown  colour;  when  drawn  with  carfjph^ro.’ 
a  flrong  fire,  proving  often  of  this  colour  at  firfl;  fmelling  flrongly  mat.  P.L.&E, 
of  the  cloves ;  but  in  tafle  only  moderately  pungent,  much  lefs  fo 
than  the  fpirituous  extradl.  Neither  the  remaining  clove  nor  decodtion 
have  any  confiderable  tafle;  the  pungency  of  this  fpice  feeming  to 
depend,  not  on  the  volatile  or  fixt  parts  feparately,  but  on  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  (^). 

The  oil  of  cloves  commonly  met  with  in  the  flrops,  and  received 
from  the  Dutch,  is  indeed  highly  acrimonious:  but  this  oil  is 
plainly  not  the  genuine  diflilled  oil  of  the  clove;  for  notwithflanding 
its  being  more  pungent  than  that  which  cloves  afford  by  the  common 
procefs  of  diflillation,  it  contains  a  large  admixture,  oftentimes  half 
its  weight  or  more,  of  an  infipid  exprefled  oil;  as  appears  upon 
treating  it  with  redlified  fpirit,  which  diffolves  the  pungent  aromatic 
matter,  and  leaves  the  grols  infipid  oil.  It  is  probably  from  an 
admixture  of  the  refinous  part  of  the  clove,  that  this  fophiflicated 
oil  receives  both  its  acrimony  and  high  colour.  Freflr  cloves  are 
laid  to  yield  a  high  coloured,  thick,  fragrant  oil  upon  expreffion : 
poflibly  the  common  oil  of  cloves,  brought  from  the  fpice  iflands, 
is  no  other  than  this  oil,  diluted  with  inlipid  ones.  The  college  of 
London  feems  to  require  both  the  common  and  the  genuine  oil  to  be 

B  b  kept 

(■&)  Hoffmann,  Obfervationes  phyjico-chymices ,  lib .  i.  obf.  3. 

{b)  Neumann,  De  caryopb.  aromat .  Cbm >  works,  p,  413.  Cartheufer,  m.m.  ii.  383, 
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£'“r  fo,t  *r  “lde  rf 

as  being  molt  pungent,  is  belt  adapted  fo/fomT  externalT0"  f’ 
as  the  genome  doubtlefs  is  for  thofe  of  an  internal  aromatic  P  ^  ’ 

C  A  R  Y  O  P  H  Y  L  L  A  T  A. 

SS  ;Ed»‘=;  ?  ££ 

the  branches,  followed  each  bv  1  thfe  t0Ps  of 

hooked  tails:  the  roots  are  Render  full  of  fib  °f  hj ry,  feeds  with 

«oio»,  ih,  outfit,  ZUZi!rnm‘ 

rl  rf  “d  htd8“-  -  4  *—  » •w'SSvSrf 

The  root  of  avens  has  been  employed  as  a  opntU  a  ,• 
borant,  and  Itomachic  ■  and  for  tblf.  ?te  %Ptlc>  corro- 
undefervedly,  of  feme  efteem  in  foretf  lntentlons,  continues,  not 
regarded  among  us.  It  has  a  mildlv  and  t0Untnc3,I  t!lough  very  little 

the  fpring,  and  when  produced  in  dry  warm  fnilT  r  ,eiPecially  ln 

ST&Zf*; 

fpirituous  mefftrua^ts  aromati^part'moft' perfedtly^  ^7^ 
aqueous  infulion  is  of  a  n-rlHifk  u  *CClty  t0  latter: 

a  deep  yellow.  In  diftillation  with  wato"  it°  viV^  iJ?iri,tuous  °f 
tity  of  a  whitilh  concrete  oily  matter,  of  a’  very*  grateful  ’fm  qUM' 

is  “5f  *».  -  ‘he  conlftf/ce  o}  t ?£££ 

tin dture,  littlt 'noth Lg  ^mToTer  w!th  ^tuou^ 

ez&  'tL's”  14S 
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C ARYO P HT L LU S  RUBER . 

CARYOP  HYL LA  RUBRA  P&arm .  Lond. .  Caryophyllus 
hortenjis  Jive  tunica  Pharm .  Edinb.  Caryophyllus  altilis  major  C.  B. 

Clove-july-fower,  or  gilliflower:  a  plant  with  many  fmooth 
round  jointed  ftalks,  and  grafs-like  bluifh-green  leaves  {landing  in 
pairs  at  the  joints:  the  flower  is  compofed  of  five  petals,  narrow  at 
the  bafes,  broad  and  jagged  at  top,  fet  in  an  oblong  cylindrical  cup, 
which  is  covered  at  bottom  with  four  fhort  fcales  forming  as  it  were 
a  fecondary  cup :  after  the  flower  has  fallen,  the  calyx  becomes  a 
covering  to  a  number  of  fmall,  flat,  wrinkled,  black  feeds.  It  is 
perennial,  and  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Italy. 

Many  fpecies  or  varieties  of  thefe  flowers  are  common  in  our 
gardens.  Thofe  employed  for  medicinal  ufes  (to  which  the  name  of 
clove-july-flower  is  more  particularly  appropriated)  are  of  a  deep 
crimfon  colour,  and  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell  fomewhat  akin  to  that 
of  the  clove  fpice:  their  tafie  is  bitterifh  and  fubaftringent.  In 
drying,  their  tafte  becomes  llronger,  and  their  fmell  is  not  fo  foon 
diflipated  as  that  of  many  other  fragrant  flowers. 

Clove-july-flowers  have  been  recommended  as  cardiacs  and  alexi- 
pharmacs.  Simon  Pauli  relates,  that  he  has  often  cured  malignant 
fevers  by  the  ufe  of  a  decodion  of  them;  which,  he  fays,  powerfully 
promotes  fweat  and  urine  without  greatly  irritating  nature,  and  at 
the  fame  time  raifes  the  fpirits,  and  abates  third. 

At  prefent,  thefe  flowers  are  valued  chiefly  for  their  fine  flavour ; 
which  is  readily  extracted  by  infufion  in  water,  and  diflipated  even 
by  light  codion.  Three  pounds  of  the  frefli  flowers,  dipt  from  the 
heels,  communicate,  by  infufion  in  a  clofe  veflel  for  a  night,  a 
grateful  and  moderately  flrong  fmell,  and  a  deep  red  colour,  to  five* 
and  even  to  nine *f  pints  of  water;  thefe  liquors,  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  fine  fugar,  form  very  agreeable  fyrups.  On  diddling  the 
frefh  flowers  with  water,  the  diddled  liquor  proves  confiderably 
impregnated  with  their  fragrance,  but  no  efiential  oil  feparates, 
though  feveral  pounds  be  fubmitted  to  the  operation.  The  remaining 
decodion  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  yields,  on  being  infpiflated, 
a  dark  purplidi  red  extrad,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  and  of  a  bitterifh, 
audere,  fubfaline  tade. 

Redified  fpirit,  digeded  on  the  flowers,  receives  a  much  paler 
tindure  than  watery  liquors,  but  extrads  the  whole  of  their  active 

B  b  2  matter. 


Syr.  caryoph. 
rubrorum 

*  Phar.  Lond. 
•f  Ph.  Edinb. 
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CASIA  C  ARTO  PHT  L  LATA. 

,  ro  Pffri  LATA  Pharm.  Parif.  Cortex  carvo 

pbyUoides.  Clove  bark:  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  riJ  i 

OaryofMlut  aromaticus  fruSiu  rotunda,  caryophyllon  plini^C  "b) 
h  ought  from  the  Aland  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  other  parts^of  the  Weft 
Indies;  rolled  up  in  quills;  like  cinnamon,  but  fomZhL  th; 
tougher  on  the  outltde,  and  of  a  darker  rufty  brown  colour!  ‘  lm^ 

This  bark  is  a  warm  aromatic,  nearly  of  the  fame  t;„j  „r  r 
and  tafte  with  the  clove  fpice,  but  weaker,  and  withT  itdc  admiSure 
as  it_  were  of  the  cinnamon  flavour.  It  agrees  nearlv  „ h  f 
;illo  in  regard  to  the  folubility  and  volatility  of  its*  adtive  nrl  C-°,Ves 
Tmftures  of  tt  in  refiified  fpirit  fmell  and  tafte  ftronelv  oftheh^  tS' 
me  watery  infufions  are  confiderably  impregnated  wftl/fts 
but  have  very  little  of  its  tafte.  On  infpiffatL  t!  e  f  ’ 

tindture,  the  fpirit,  which  diftils,  has  little  oi^nothiifg  of  its^fla 
the  remaining  extraft  fineHs  lightly  of  the  bark,  and^proves  £ Tft’’ 
lery  hot  and  pungent,  though  much  lefs  fo  than  Pfh=  e  •  •  aP:e 
extraft  of  cloves.  In  diftillation  with  water  it  vieV^  fplnt,uo“ 
portion  of  effential  oil,  nearly  fimilar  in  flavour  tf o U  of  rl"7  ^ *' 
more  pungent  than  the  genuine  oil  of  that  fpice  thl  ;  but 
decodhon  is  ungratefully  auftere  and  bitterilh.  P  remaining 

A  bark  of  the  lame  kind  is  fometimes  brought  from  the  E aft-  TnJ- 
under  the  name  of  culitkwan  or  culilawan* a  M  c  !  4cj 
word,  ol  which  the  Latin  cortex  caryophylloides  or  dove  baTfsTn 
to  be  a  tranflation  (a).  That  diftinguithed  in  Europe  bv  ibA  M 
cuArwams  thicker  than  the  other,  and  in  colour  approaches 
more  to  cinnamon,  but  fcarcely  differs  in  fmell  !r  taTe  f°mewhat 
1  He  fame  with  this  appears  likewife  to  be  the  r  / 

Bagiivi;  which  he  delcribes  as  being  in  Sfte  like  eW  lf““  °f 
temperate  and  grateful,  and  in  colon!  having  a  great  refembh'  ^ 
cinnamon;  and  which,  he  fays,  he  made  J  offwith  gre^benAt? 

in 


(a)  Rumpbius,  Herbar,  amboinenfe. 
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m  decoction,  for  correcting  acrimony  and  fcorbutic  diffolution  of  the 
lymph,  and  for  ftrengthening  the  ftomach  and  promoting  digeftion  (a). 

Ritmphius  obferves,  that  the  outer  and  inner  barks,  and  the  barks 
of  different  parts  of  the  tree,  differ  fomewhat  in  colour  and  in  tafte 
from  one  another;  (whence,  probably,  fuch  differences  as  may  have 
been  obferved  in  thofe  brought  under  different  names  into  Europe)  r 
and  that  the  bark  of  the  root  approaches  both  in  appearance  and  in 
flavour  to  faffafras,  to  which  it  was,  in  Batavia,  frequently  fubftituted. 

C  A  S  I A  FISTULARI3. 

CASIA  F IS  TUL  A R  IS  Pharm.  Loud.  Cajjia  fijlularis  PI. 
Edinb.  Casia  fistula:  a  hard  woody  cylindrical  pod,  of  a. 
tree  refembling  the  walnut,  f cajjia  fiftula  alexandrina  C.  B.J  which 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Egypt  and  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies* 
and  has  been  thence  introduced  into  the  Weft. 

The  pods  or  canes  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  foot  or  more: 
in  length;  externally,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  fomewhat. wrinkled,, 
with  a  large  feam  running  the  whole  length  upon  one  fide,  and 
another  lefs  vilible  on  the  oppofite  one;  internally,  of  a  pale 
yellowifh  colour,  divided,  by  thin  tranfverfe  woody  plates,  into  a 
number  of  little  cells,  containing  each  a  flattifh  oval  feed  with  a  foft 
black  pulp. 

The  pulp  of  cafia  has  a  fweetifh  tafte,  followed  by  more  or  lefs  of 
an  ungrateful  kind  of  acrimony.  The  cafia  of  the  Eaft  Indies  has  a 
more  agreeable  fweetnefs,  and  lefs  acrimony,  than  that  of  the  Weft; 
and  hence  the  former  is  univerfally  preferred:  they  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  one  another  by  the  eye;  the  oriental  canes  being  fmaller, 
fmoother,  and  thinner-rinded,  and  their  pulp  of  a  deeper  ftiining 
black  colour,  than  the  occidental.  The  lighter  canes  of  either  fort, 
and  thofe  in  which  the  feeds  rattle  on  being  fhaken,  are  generally 
rejected:  in  thefe,  indeed,  the  pulp  has  become  dry,  but  it  does  not 
neceftarily  follow  that  it  is  damaged:  it  lofes  nothing  in  drying  but 
its  aqueous  humidity,  and  by  this  lofs  it  fhould  feem  to  be  effectually 
fecured  from  growing  mouldy  or  four,  inconveniences  tor  which  in 
its  moift  ftate  it  is  very  fubjeCt. 

The  pulp  of  cafia,  whether  moift  or  dry,  diffolves  both  in  water 
and  in  rectified  fpirit;  readily  in  the  former,  flowly  and  difficultly  in 

the 

(a)  Bsglivi,  Experimnta  circa  falivam,  Opp.  p,  426. 
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t  '•o  lattei,  and  not  totally  in  either*  the*  mrf  T¥ro*  t  • 
folved  appears  to  be  of  little  or  no  adtivit/  Tr  '^  r  re.‘Paws  undif- 
by  boiling  the  bruifed  pods  in  water,  and  evaporating  the/rf^/l 
-olution  to  a  due  confluence :  the  exhaling  vapour  carrifs  off  nnfiff^ 
confiderable  of  the  cafia.  As  it  is  verv  ant  tn  lZ,  r  ■  °  ,  nothlng 
only  lmall  quantities  Ihould  be  prepared  at  a  time.  ^  “  kee^lnS’ 
Caha,  in  dofes  of  a  few  drams,  is  a  gentle  laxat.V^ .  j  r 

in  coflive  habits,  in  inflammatory  cafes  where  purgatives"  of  the°  ^ 
acrid  or  irritating  kind  can  have  no  place,  and  af  Geoff- 
m  the  Panful  tenfion  of  the  bell/  which  fometoef  ffl?  ?S’ 
imprudent  ufe  of  antimonials.  It  is  rarely  aiven  in/uch  dnS™  16 
have  the  full  effeft  of  a  cathartic;  the  quantity  LSarv  ff,-^0 
purpofe  (an  ounce  and  a  half  or  two  ounces)  beiL  ant  f°7hlS 

the  ftomach,  and  produce  flatulencies  and  gripes S efnechllvSfSS 
cafia  is  not  of  a  verv  o-ond  Hnd  •  m;ij  °  a ’  eiPeciai]y  if  the 

warm  liquors,  are  the  belt  correctives  atICS’  and  diIution  with 

anLonSTmeTs the 

aaivity,  fo  far, 

may  be  taken,  in  a  decodion  of  cafia,  by  thofe  irhocTe  ff™ 
gram  and  a  half  of  the  antimonial  preparation  bv  WeffT/  7°“ 
often  joined  alfo  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  milder  r,  J  ^  ^  1S 

tamarinds,  and  „>S”  2d  “t  ? 

latter,  it  is  fuppofed  to  increafe  tbe  nth orf*  9  P  hirly  of  the 

four  drams  of  cafia  and  one  and  a  half  or  two  of  maim/  bcf^r'/  °f 
purge  as  much  as  twelve  drams  o^cafii  nr  fhin-  *  '  c  ln£  Paic^  *° 
themfelves  (6).  *  °r  tlllr^tWo  manna  by 

^  it  is  obfervable,  that  during  the  ufe  of  rafia  *-1^ 

frequently  of  a  green  colour/and  fometimes  wW  T™  appears 

taken  are  confiderable,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blacki lh  ^  quaat,aes 


c  A  S  I A  L  I  G  N  E  A. 

CAS  IA  LIGNEA  Eh  dr 771  Enrir  C'  * 
of  a  tree  of  the  cinnamon  kind*  f  ,  Ca^ia  hgnea:  the  bark 

>”»> c-  *j>  Srss&s stag 

Chimie  finale,  part.  iii.  chap.  38.  C*nna*n0n 

Valufneri^  °t<”  Mco-medicbe,  tom,  iii,  p.  ,69. 
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cinnamon  in  appearance,  but  diffinguifhable  by  its  breaking  fbort  or 
fmooth,  while  cinnamon  breaks  fibrous  or  fhivery  like  wood. 

This  bark  refembles  cinnamon  in  aromatic  flavour  as  well  as  in 
external  appearance;  but  differs  in  being  weaker,  or  containing  lefs 
adtive  matter,  and,  in  its  abounding  with  a  vifeous  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance.  Chewed,  it  diffolves  as  it  were  in  the  mouth  into  a  kind  of 
Hi  me:  powdered  and  boiled  in  water,  it  renders  a  confiderable  quantity 

of  the  fluid  thick  and  glutinous,  fo  as  to  concrete  on  cooling  into  the 
confiftence  of  a  gelly. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  digefted  on  the  bark,  diffolves  and  extracts 
its  aromatic  matter;  the  powder  retaining  its  mucilage,  fo  as  to  form 
a  gelly  with  water  as  at  firft.  The  aromatic  part  may  be  feparated 
alio  by  diff  illation  with  water;  in  which  procefs,  if  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cafia  is  ufed,  a  fmall  portion  of  effential  oil  may  be  colledted. 

he  fpicy  principle  of  the  cafia,  thus  freed  from  the  mucilage,  in 
the  form  of  fpirituous  tindfure,  or  fpirituous  extradf,  or  diililled 
water,  01  effential  oil,  appears  the  fame  with  that  of  cinnamon; 
piovided,  in  regard  to  the  diflilled  fluids,  that  they  have  not  received 
an  empyreumatic  taint  in  the  operation,  an  inconvenience  to  which 
they  are  very  fubjedt  on  account  of  the  mucilaginous  matter  fwelliny 
up  and  burning  to  the  veffel.  .  & 

.  lignea  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a  fuccedaneum  to 
cinnamon,  of  which  it  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  half  its  own 
quantity.  At  prefent,  it  is  not  unfrequently  mixed  with  that 

ipice  in  the  fhops,  but  is  fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of  under  its  own 
name. 

CASTOREUM. 

CASTOREUM  Pb.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Castor:  the  inguinal 
glanas  of  the  cajior  or  beaver;  a  four-footed  amphibious  animal,  fre¬ 
quent  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  North  America.  Thefe 
glands  are  of  different  fhapes  and  fizes,  covered  with  a  thick  fldn, 
including  an  undtuous  liquid  matter,  which  in  keeping  grows  dry 
kard :  on  cutting  the  dry  cods,  as  they  are  called,  they  are  found 
full  of  a  ^  brittle  friable  fubffance,  of  a  brownifli  red  colour,  inter- 
fp^rfed  with  flne  membranes  and  fibres  exquilitely  interwoven.  The 
befl;  caff  or  comes  from  Rufiia,  in  large,  round,  hard  cods;  an  infe¬ 
rior  fort,  fmaller  and  moiffer,  from  Dantzick ;  the  worfl;  of  all  from 
New  England,  in  longifh  thin  cods. 
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1  %.VU-/1S1A  c^or  *ias  a  ftrong  not  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  biting 
1  naufeous  tade:  the  other  forts  are  weaker  than  that  of 
i"u  ia*  7el f  more.  ungrateful.  It  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of 
.e  capital  nervine,  antifpafmodic  and  antihyderic  medicines:  its 
virtues  have  undoubtedly  been  much  exaggerated;  but  though  they 
are  not  near  io  great  as  they  have  by  moil  writers  been  represented, 
iiiey  appear  neverthelefs  to  be  confiderable.  The  common  dofe  is 
Irom  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple;  though  it  has  been  fometimes 
taken  by  drams,  and  thefe  dofes  very  often  repeated  (a). 

Redified  ipirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  water,  extrad,  by  the  aflidance  of 
heat  nearly  all  the  adive  matter  of  cafior:  redified  fpirit  diffolves  mod: 
leadily  the  finer  and  lets  ungrateful,  and  water  the  more  naufeous 
bitter  parts:  prooi  fpirit  ads  equally,  but  difficultly,  on  both.  Three 
Tina,  caftorei  ounces  of  powdered  Rufiia  cador,  digeded  with  a  gentle  heat,  for 
Pb. Edinb.  three  days,  in  a  quart  of  redified  fpirit*  communicated  a  deeper 
icadim  tindure,  and  a  Wronger  though  rather  lefs  ungrateful  tade, 
han  four  ounces  did  to  the  fame  quantity  of  proof  fpirit  by  maceration 
•t  Pb.  Lond.  without  heat  for  ten  daysf\  On  digeding  in  the  two  fpirits  equal 
quantities  of  the  powder,  with  equal  degrees  of  heat,  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  the  tindure  in  proof  fpirit  proved  fenfibly  mod 
ungrateful,  and  that  in  redified  fpirit  poflefied  mod  perfedly  the 
Ipecific  flavour  of  the  cador:  an  infufion  in  boiling  water  was  bitterer 
and  more  naufeous  than  either.  The  cador  remaining  after  the 
adion  of  water,  retained  a  little  of  its  favour,  but  nothing  of  its 
naufeous  bitternefs:  that  left  by  redified  fpirit  retained  a  little  of  the 

atter,  but  nothing  of  the  former;  and  the  refiduum  of  proof  fpirit 
a  little  of  both.  r  r 

In  didillation,  it  gives  over  to  water  the  whole  of  its  fmell  and 
fAq.  caftorei  iav°ur*  a  quart .  of  water,  diddled  from  an  ounce  of  Rufiia  cador t, 
Pburm.  Lond.  rccei  "cs  a  confideraoly  drong  impregnation,  but  gradually  lofes 
greated  part  of  it  in  being  kept.  It  is  faid,  that  on  fubmitting  to 
Lus  operation  large  quantities  of  the  cador,  a  fmall  portion  of 
eilentiai  oil  is  obtained,  which  fmells  exceeding  drongly,  and  diffufes 
its  ungrateful  fcent  to  a  great  diftance(^).  This  odorous  and  moft 
active  principle  of  the  carter  is  carried  off  by  water  in  a  very  o-entle 
neat;  lmufions  or  light  deco&ions,  which  are  very  naufeous,  yield¬ 
ing,  however  flowly  infpiffated,  a  brittle  extraft,  which  has  nothing 

M  J.  Marius,  CaJlereUgia  auHa  ab  J.  Frame,  f,  74. 

{ b )  Cartheufer,  Fundatnenta  m,  tn  fedl.  xii.  cap. 
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of  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  drug,  and  proves  in  tafte  but  weakly 
though  ungratefully  bitterifh.  Rectified  fpirit  on  the  other  hand, 
diftilled  from  the  tinCture  made  in  that  menftruum,  brings  over 
fcarcely  any  fenfible  impregnation;  nearly  all  that  it  had  extracted 
from  the  caftor,  remaining  entire  in  the  infpiffated  mafs,  which 
proves  of  an  unCtuous  confluence;  noteafily  reducible  to  drynefs. 

Caftor  is  commonly  joined  in  prefcription  with  the  deobftruenfc 
fetid  gums,  volatile  alkaline  falts,  the  volatile  oily  fpirits,  and  other 
materials  of  flmilar  intention.  The  volatile  oily  fpirits  are  well 
adapted  alfo  as  menflrua  for  diflolving  the  adtive  matter  of  the 
caflor;  at  the  fame  time  that  they  prove  in  many  cafes  excellent 
additions  to  its  virtue,  as  particularly  in  fome  hyfteric  diforders,  and 
the  feveral  fymptoms  which  accompany  them:  in  this  view,  an 
ounce  of  Ruffia  caftor,  and  half  as  much  afafetida,  are  digefted  about 
fix  days,  in  a  clofe  veffel,  with  a  pint  of  the  volatile  fpirit 

CAS  U  MU  N  A  R. 

*  ■  '  < 

CASUMUNAR  Pharm.  Lond.  Cajfumuniar  five  cafmunar 

Pharm.  Edinb.  Bingalle.  Rifagon.  Casmunar:  the  root  of 
an  Eaft  India  plant,  of  which  we  have  no  certain  account:  brought 
over  in  irregular  flices  of  various  forms,  fome  cut  tranfverfely  and 
others  longitudinally:  the  cortical  part  is  marked  with  circles,  and 
of  a  dufky  brown  ifh  colour:  the  internal  part  is  paler,  and  unequally 

This  root  was  introduced  fome  time  ago  by  Marloe,  as  a  medicine 
of  uncommon  efficacy  in  hyfteric,  epileptic,  paralytic,  and  other 
nervous  diforders.  At  p refen t  it  isfometimes  employed  as  a  ftomachic, 
but  its  ufe  is  not  yet  become  fo  general  as  it  feerns  to  deferve.  It  is 
an  elegant  mild  aromatic,  moderately  warm,  lightly  bitterifh,  in 
fmell  fomewhat  refembling  ginger.  Its  virtues  are  extracted  in  per¬ 
fection  by  rectified  fpirit,  and,  on  drawing  off  the  menftruum  from 
the  filtered  tinCture,  remain  concentrated  in  the  infpiffated  mafs ; 
which  fmells  very  agreeably,  and  impreffes  on  the  organs  of  tafte  a 
grateful  bitterifhnefs,  and  a  durable  glowing  warmth,  not  a  fiery 
or  pungent  heat.  Both  the  tinCture  and  extract  are  of  a  deep  faffron 
colour. 


C  c  C  E  D  RU  S. 


*  Tin&.  caft. 
comp.  Pb  .Ed. 
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C  E  D  R  V  S. 

CEDRINUM  LIGNUM  Pharm  Pn,-;r  rj 

foliis  lari r it  C  Ti  n  arm.  raij .  C car  us  Comfcra- 

joins  larms  C.  B.  Cedar  of  Lib  anus  a  lame  evergreen  ZZ 

ferous  tree,  with  very  narrow  iliff  iharp-pointed  leavfs  llmH' 

feveral  together  in  tufts.  It  is  a  native  of  the  bleak  fnowy  mlnS 

of  Syria,  and  is  not  as  yet  become  common  in  this  kingdom. 

The  cedar  is  one  of  the  odorous  reiiniferous  frees-  in.  , 

medicinal  qualities  fimilar  to  the  fir,  but  in  fome  refpeds  different 
ie  ic  mous  juice,  extracted  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  has 

eirTf f  and  m°re  aSreeable  kind  °f  fmell,  and  is  much  more  dif! 
P  c  ^  o  concrete  into  a  folid  brittle  mafs,  without  lofinp-  mnrh  f 

ns  valuable  parts  in  the  exficcation.  The  wood  (whichh  of  ffine 
reddi  h  colour  and  very  light)  is  likewife  more  fragrant  than  the  fir 
and  its  odorous  matter  lefs  volatile:  a  tinfture  of  iAi  reified r ‘  ■ ’* 
(which  is  reddiih  like  the  wood  itfelf)  bein~  committed  n  f?ult 

the  fpirit  brings  over  nothin^  of  its  virtue  All  tdo/r^  dlftllIat'°'b, 

ccd„  r:„Js  M.M,  colZZS SS  ,'SC1'  5° 
Even  boiling  water  does  not  eafilv  carrv  nfF  \tc  fl  an  jC  extrac^' 
extradl  fmdls  confiderably  of  thJwood7  Ind  sin  lZV^-T^ 
fahne.  Marggraf  relates,  that  on  kZV  <£e fo “d 

imall  cryflals  fhot  upon  the  furface,  which  were  found  on  tdTt  T 
common  fait;  and  that  on  dididino-  j  ouna  on  tnal  to  be 

about  one  ietty-ibuith  its  own  wei,,fu  of  /’s  C".1  .^1’  ,£  folded 

oil,. which  gre,,  thicker  in  a 

confident  in  a  drono-  one  fa)  Tn  th*  rr  ^  nd  <3ulte 

extrad,  this  wood  differs  from  nil  flip  Vne  natUre  watery 

examined;  and  in  the  hickn^fs  and  refinof  °?es  that  have  been, 
oil,  from’ all  buf  the  lignum  does  COnSekbihtf  of  effential 


CENTAURIUM.. 

LE^r MINUS  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  &  C  B 

ovdicLr  r1;  *««*; 

■»»  ;o»-i  b„„cf:;‘ lei * t  ..™dS,he,„P, 

innnci-dioped  How.ts,  cut  %£«£&* 

W  Memeirer  de  I'atad,  de,  /eiene,  *  Berlin,  tew,  ix.  ^ 
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'little  oblong  capfules  full  of  very  fmail  feeds.  It  is  annual,  ptows 
wild  in  dry  pafture  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  centaury  are  ftrong  bitters,  of  fcar'cely  any 
fmell  or  particular  flavour.  The  feeds  alfo  are  very  bitter;  the 
petala  of  the  flowers,  and  the  roots,  almofl:  infipid.  The  flowery 
tops  are  generally  made  choice  of,  and  are  of  confiderable  efHmation 
in  the  prefent  practice  as  corroborant  ftomachic  bitters. 

The  atfive  parts  of  this  plant  are  diflolved  readily  both  by  water 
and  rectified  fpirit,  the  herb,  after  infufion  in  fufficient  quantities  of 
■either  menftruum,  remaining  infipid:  infufions  of  the  leaves  in 
water  are  of  a  paler  or  deeper  brownifh  colour,  according  as  they 
arelefs  or  more  faturated;  to  redified  fpirit,  the  frefh  leaves  give  a 
dark  brownifh  red  tindiure.  All  thefe  liquors  are  fufficiently  elegant 
bitters.  ° 

Water  takes  up,  along  with  the  bitter,  a  large  quantity  of  an 
infipid  mucilaginous  fubflance,  whereas  rectified  fpirit  feems  to  difi- 
folve  little  more  than  the  pure  bitter  part.  Hence,  on  infpiflating 
the  two  iolutions  to  the  fame  confidences,  the  watery  extradt  proves 
much  lets  bitter  than  the  fpirituous,  and  its  quantity  above  four 
times  greater,  accoidmg  to  Cartheufer  s  experiments,  an  ounce  of 
the  herb  yields  with  water  above  half  an  ounce  of  extract,  but  with 
fpirit  fcarcely  half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples. 


CENTAURIUM  M  A  J  U  $. 

CEN TAU RIUM  MA  JUS,  five  rhaponticum  vulgar e  oficinarum, 
Pharm.  Par  if.  Centaur  ium  majus  folio  in  p  lures  lacinias  divifo  C.  B. 

Great  centaury:  a  large  plant,  with  the  leaves  compofed  of 
oblong  ferrated  fegments  fet  in  pairs  on  a  middle  rib,  which  is  edged, 
in  the  intermediate  fpaces,  with  a  ferrated  margin:  the  ftalk  divides! 
towards  the  upper  part,  into  feveral  branches,  bearing,  on  the  tops, 
round  foft  fcaly  heads,  from  which  come  forth  blueifh  fiofculi,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  'down  inclofing  the  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  of  a  dark  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  is 
internally  reddifh,  and  yields,  when  frelh,  a  juice  of  a  deep  red. 
It  has  a  flight  fmell,  not  diiagreeable;  and  in  chewing  difcovers  a 
vifcous  fweetifhnefs  and  roughnefs,  with  fome  degree  of  acrimony. 

C  C  2  It 
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It  is  reckoned  aperient  and  corroborant,  and  fuppofed  to  be  particu- 
lany  uleful  in  alvine  fluxes;  in  which  intention  it  has  by  fome  been 
greatly  recommended,  though  apparently  much  inferiour  to  the 
root  whole  place  it  was  employed  to  fupply,  to  wit,  the  true  rha- 
pontic  (fee  ^  rhabarbarumj .  Among  us  it  has  long  flood  difearded 
Irom  pradice,  and  is  now  dropt  by  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh. 

C  E  PA. 


CEP  A  P/7.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cepa  vulgaris  C.  B.  Onion: 
a  plant  with  a  Angle  bulbous  root  compofed'of  a  number  of  coats " 
producing  long  fiftular  leaves,  and  a  tall  naked  bellied  ftalk,  bearing 
a  ^large  clufler  of  hexapetalous  white  flowers,  each  of  which  is 
followed  by  a  roundifh  capfule,  containing  a  number  of  black 
angu.ar  feeds,  it  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  culinary  ufes. 

Onions  are  very  acrid,  Emulating,  and  of  little  nourifliment. 

i  h0t  blll?us  difpofltions,  they  produce  flatulencies 

thirfl,  headachs,  and  febrile  fymptoms.  In  cold  fluggifli  phlegmatic 
temperaments,  they  are  of  fervice;  warming  the  habit,  attenuating 
vilcid  humours,  and  promoting  the  natural  excretions,  particularly 
expedoration  and  urine.  They  are  like  wife,  powerfully  antifeptic 
and  by  virtue  of  this  quality  are  recommended  by  fome  as  a  falubnous 
addition  to  the  food  in  fcorbutic  cafes.  Externally,  they  are  employed 
in  cataplafms  for  fuppurating  hard  tumours:  fome  recommend  them 
alio  to  be :  rubbed  on  bald  places  for  promoting  the  growth  of  hair 
x  rederic  Hoffmann  reports,  that .  fuppreflions  of  urine,  in  children* 

are  fpecdily  relieved,  by  the  application  of  roafled  onions,  to  the  region 
of  the  pubes.  ° 

.  Tbc  rooV  which  is  thc  mo{l  acr^  part  of  the  plant,  lofes  greatly 
in  drying,  both  of  its  fmell  and  tafle,.  together  with  about  feven 
eighths  of  its  weight.  It  gives  out  its  virtue,  by  infufion,  both  to 
vvater  and  to  redifled  fpirit,  but  not  readily,  nor  completely,  to 
eitiier.  .  In  diflihation,  the  whole  of  its  acrimony  and  peculiar  flavour 
arne  with  water,  and  a  very  confiderable  part  with  fpirit:  the  diflilled 
v.wter  (metis  exceeding  ftrongly  and  offenfively  of  the  onion,  but  no 
enential  on  could  be  obtained  on  flibmitting  to  the  operation  feveral 
pounds  of  the  root.  The  watery  decodion,  infpiffated  to  the  con- 
nl  fence  of  an  extrad,  is  very  mucilaginous,  but  of  fcarcely  any  par¬ 
ticular  tafle;  and  the  tafle  of  the  Ipirituous  extrad  is  very  weak. 

The 
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The  a&ive  matter  of  onions  appears  therefore  to  be  of  a  much  more 
volatile  kind  than  that  of  garlic,  with  which,  in  other  refpe&s,  it 
nearly  agrees. 

CERA . 

BEES  WAX:  a  folid  concrete,  colle&ed  from  vegetables  by 
the  bee;  and  extracted  from  the  combs,  after  the  honey  is  got  out, 
by  heating  and  prefling  them :  lighter  than  water,  heavier  than  proof 
fpirit;  foluble  in  rectified  fpirit,  very  fparingly,  and  not  without  the 
aflidance  of  heat,  into  a  gelatinous  liquid;  not  diflbluble  at  all  in 
watery  liquors;  melting,  by  a  heat  a  little  greater  than  that  which 
the  hand  can  fupport,  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  in  this  date 
eaflly  mifcible  with  oils  and  liquid  fats;  readily  inflammable,  and 
burning  totally  away;  almod  totally  ariflng  in  diftillation,  partly  in 
form  of  a  thick  empyreumatic  oil,  and  partly  in  that  of  a  con¬ 
fident  butyraceous  matter,  which  by  repeated  didillation  becomes 
fluid  and  thin. 

1.  Cera  flava  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edmb.  Yellow  wax;  in  the 
date  wherein  it  is  obtained  from  the  combs.  When  new,  it  is  of  a 
lively  yellow,  fomewhat  tough,  yet  eafy  to  break :  by  age,  it  lofes  its 
fine  colour,  and  becomes  harder  and  more  brittle. 

2.  Cera  alba  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edmb .  White  wax:  the 
yellow  wax  artificially  bleached,  by  reducing  it  into  thin  flakes., 
and  expofing  thefe  for  a  length  oi  time  to  the  fun  and  open  air  : 
when  diffidently  whitened,  the  wax  is  melted  and  cad  into  cakes. 

Yellow  wax,  when  in  perfection,  has  an  agreeable  fmell, 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  honey:  by  long  keeping,  and  in  the 
procefs  by  which  it  is  whitened,  its  fmell  is- in  good  meafure  diflipated. 
Diddled  with  water,  by  a  boiling 'heat,  it  impregnates  the  liquor 
flightly  with  its  fcent,  but  gives  no  appearance  of  any  eflential  oil; 
nor  is  the  whole  of  its  odorous  matter  to  be  eaflly  feparated  by  this 
procefs.  Chewed,  it  proves  tenacious,  does  not  mingle  with  the 
l'aliva,  or  difcover  any  particular  tafte.  The  gelatinous  l'olution,  ob¬ 
tained  by  boiling  it  in  fpirit  of  wine,  by  mixture  with  a  thick  muci¬ 
lage  of  gum-arabic  becomes  foluble  in  water,  fo  as  to  form  therewith 
an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor:  the  wax  itfelf  is  made  in  like  manner 
foluble,  without  the  intervention  of  fpirit,  by  thoroughly  mixing 
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£&  p  si  Spo°;t  •  •  ;;hy:n  thus  *  p- 

to  other  ingredients;  and  partly  on  account  of  ks  n‘  °nfl<!fnce 

quality.  The  yellow  fort,  diflblved  into  an  11!  ™°  ® 
with  fperma  ceti,  oil  of  almonds,  conferve  of  rofe  or  of  “n 
Jubilances,  into  the  form  of  an  eleftary;  or  divided  hv <V •  *  -lke 
it,  when  melted  over  a  gentle  fire  i  m„a  •  b?„  lrnnS  Mto 
*  Puk.  tclta- powdery  matters  as  tlie’mm™  ,lucb*  as  it  will  take  up,  of 

Pharn.EiM.f ‘?  eternally,  and  often  with  great  fuccefs,  in  diarrl.T,  eg/r 

tenes,  for  pbtunding  the  acrimony  of  the  humours  A  an.d  dK«- 

'  •  ™tivric'imCh  i'3'!  rfolved  lr!'  dlrtillation 

for  healing  chaps  and  roughnefs  of  ilie'fif  f  °^baave  and  others, 

•  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  n'- n  P,  A  tor  puffing  chilblains, 

ftiftiiefs  of  the  joints  and  contradions  of 'the  tendons. 

highly  emollient,  but  does  not  appear  to  h-'vp  a  i  ls>  doubtlefs, . 

which  it  can  aa  in  external  applications-  it  has  nothiSf11 f ^  ty 
mony  or  pungency,  which  prevail  in  oil  <-1  nothing  of  the  acri- 

vegetable  oils;  though  in  fmell  it  is  not  ^  Vt!\' ^  known  diftiHed 
empyreumatic,  a  circumftance  which  occafions  /  d,iaSreeable  and 
tnore  rarely  ufed  than  it  has  been  heretofore  A,  ,  °  ^  "  Prefent 
greatly  in  the  diftillation,  it  is  convenient  to  *  T3X  fwe  ls  U'P 
with  twice  its  weight  of  fand  nr  n--  ,°Ivlae  lf’  Melting  it 
retort,  that  it  may  mingle  with  the  ,pUtUng,  tbe Jand  above  it  in  the 

The  oil,  which  is  prefedeTbyffodfSlvof?hdSint0  ^ 

geals  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  from  i  y  /  acid  ,(iuor>  con- 

down  by  applying  a  live  co  n)  7^?.  U  bc  Melted 

■  Oleum  ceres  __  .1  J  . t r  /  t>  1  llVe  ooal,  and  made  fluid  bv  reHid-ni,\r.~ 

Pbarm.Edmb . 01  tnree  without  addition*.  ~  y  iedii^ tilling  it  two 
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slSPLEMUM  five  ccterach  Ph.  parif.  Ceterach  ’ 

•  rL, 

dowr 
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dbwn  to  the  rib,  on  each  fide,  alternately,  into  a  number  of  oblong 
obtufe  narrow  fedtions  with  broad  bafes.  It  has  no  flalk  or  flower: 
the  feeds  are  a  yellow  powder  produced  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  ceterach  have  an  herbaceous,  mucilaginous,  roughifli 
tafle,  and  no  confiderable  fmell :  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol, 
they  ftrike  a  blackifli  colour.  They  Hand  recommended  as  a  pedtoral, 
fimilar  to  maidenhair,  to  which  they  have  been  frequently  joined  in 
infufions  and  apozems;  and  likewife  as  an  aperient  in  obftrudlions 
of  the  vifcera.  Mr.  Morand  relates,  that  there  has  lately  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  them  an  excellent  diuretic  virtue;  that  they  were  u fed 
with  great  fuccefs  by  count  D’Auteuil,  a  Spanifh  naval. commander, 
againft  the  gravel,  with  which  he  was  violently  tormented ;  that  they 
have  fince  come  greatly  into  ufe  at  Paris,  Verdun,  and  Grenoble; 
that  from  the  obfervations  made  there,  they  appear  to  gently  carry  off 
land,  cleanfe  the  kidneys,  and  allay  pains  in  the  urinary  paflages; 
and  that  the  way  of  uflng  them  is,  to  drink  infuflons  of  them  in  the 
morning  as  tea,  with  the  addition  of  fuch  other  medicines  as  par¬ 
ticular  cafes  may  require. 

C  E  VA  D  I  L  LA, 

CEVADILLA  hifpanorum  Eh.  Parif.  fi.e.  hordeolum).  Hor - 

deum  caujlicum  C.  B.  Indian  caustic  barley:  the  feed  veflel 
of  a  Mexican  plant,  refembling  in  its  form  and  Hrudture  a  barley 
ear,  but  with  fmaller  feeds,  not  above  the  lize  of  linfeed. 

These  feeds  appear,  from  the  accounts  given  of  them  by  authors, 
to  be  the  HrongeH  of  the  vegetable  cauflics.  Monardes  reports,  that 
in  putrid  verminous  ulcers,  and  gangrenes,  they  have  the  lame  effects 
as  corroflve  fublimate,  or  the  adtual  cautery;  and  that  the  way  of 
uflng  them  is,  to  fprinkle  a  little  of  the  powdered  feed  upon  the 
part,  or  for  the  greater  fafety,  to  dilute  it  with  watery  liquors,  and 
apply  lint  dipt  in  the  mixture  ( a ).  In  France,  they  are  ranked  among 
the  oflicinals :  in  this  country  they  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with, 

(a)  Ray,  Hijloria  plantarum ,  tom.  ii,  p.  i  246. 
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C  HALREFO  LIU  M. 

C  HJR REF  0  L IU M  Ph.  Edinb.  Cbcerophyllum  fativiun  C.B. 
Gingidium.  Chervil:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  winged  leaves 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  parfley,  producing  fmooth  longifh  feeds  fhaped 
like  a  bird’s  beak.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  fown  annually  with  us  in  gardens. 

Chervil  is  a  falubrious  culinary  herb;  fufhciently  grateful  both 
to  the  palate  and  domach;  llightly  aromatic;  gently  aperient  and 
diuretic.  The  expreffed  juice  is  recommended  by  Riveras  and 
others  in  dropfies;  and  Geoffroy  relates,  that  he  has  found  it,  from 
experience,  of  remarkable  fervice  in  this  difeafe,  that  it  adts  mildly 
and  without  irritation,  and  abates  inflammatory  fymptoms.  He 
directs  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  depurated  juice,  with  feven  or 
eight  grains  of  nitre,  and  half  an  ounce  of  a  fyrup  of  the  five  opening 
roots,  to  be  taken  daily  every  four  hours;  though  he  intimates  alfo 
that  the  chervil  juice  has  fucceeded  without  any  afliflance.  He  ob- 
ferves  that  it  is  to  be  ufed  with  caution  where  the  patient  is  troubled 
with  a  cough  01  a  fpitting  of  blood,  as  being  liable  to  aggravate  thefe 
complaints,  in  confequence  of  a  nitrous  fait  by  virtue  of  which  he 
fuppofes  this  juice  to  adt. 

.  The  depurated  juice,  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extra# 
is  manifeftly  ialine  to  the  tade,  but  not  entirely  of  the  nitrous  kind* 
it  is  more  pungent  than  nitre,  and  did  not  vifibly  deflagrate  in  the 
hre\  the  aromatic  favour  of  chervil,  little  or  nothin*  accom¬ 
panies  the  juice;  though  water,  as  well  as  fpirit,  extracts  greateft 
part  of  it  by  infuiion.  The  aromatic  matter  of  this  herb  is  of  a  very 
volatile  kind,  being  foon  diflipated  in  drying  or  boiling:  in  diftil- 
lation  with  water,  there  feparates  from  the  aqueous  fluid  a  fmall 
portion  or  edential  oil,  refembling  in  tade,  as  Hoffmann  obferves, 
.ne  e/Ten tial  oil  of  fennel-feeds. 


C  HA  MJR  n  R  r  s. 

S  P/j.  Land.  Cbamadrys  five  triffago  Ph.  Edinb . 
.ytinicedrys  minor  repens  C.  B.  Chamcedrys  vulgo  vera  exijlimata  T.  B. 

TftdTT  4  l0W  CrfP!nS  (hrubby  Plant}  with  fquare  flalksj 
'm““  utT  ova!  waves,  notched  from  about  the  middle  to  tire  extremity, 

like 
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like  thofe  of  the  oak  tree,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints ;  and  purplifh 
labiated  flowers,  not  thick  together,  wanting  the  upper  lip.  It  grows 
wild  in  fome  of  the  woods  of  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland: 
with  us  it  is  raifed  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  germander  have  a  moderately  bitter  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a  weak  aromatic  flavour,  which  is  diminifhed  a 
little  in  drying,  but  not  totally  diflipated  in  keeping  for  feveral 
months.  They  (land  recommended  as  mild  aperients  and  corrobo¬ 
rants,  in  uterine  and  other  obftru&ions,  intermitting  fevers,  fcro- 
phulous  diforders,  and  in  the  rheumatifm  and  gout.  They  make  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  alterative  antiarthritic  compofitions  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  ancients;  whofe  ufe  has  lately  been  revived,  with 
little  variation;  and  which  are  laid,  when  long  perfifted  in,  by 
(Lengthening  the  habit,  rendering  the  blood  more  fluid,  and  pro¬ 
moting  perfpiration,  to  prevent  returns  of  the  gouty  paroxyfms.  In 
fome  arthritic  cafes,  thefe  and  other  warm  bitter  medicines  have 
been  of  confiderable  fervice :  in  others,  they  have  been  continued  for 
years  without  any  apparent  benefit:  in  others,  particularly  in  hot 
difpofitions,  in  perfons  of  an  advanced  age,  and  who  had  long  fuffered 
the  difeafe,  the  abatement  they  procured  of  the  gouty  paroxyfms  has 
been  followed  by  fymptoms  more  alarming. 

The  tops  of  the  plant,  gathered  when  the  feeds  are  formed,  arc 
generally  preferred  to  the  leaves.  Their  dofe,  in  fubftance,  dried  and 
powdered,  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  or  more.  They  give  out 
their  virtues  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua;  and  tinge  the 
former  of  a  yellowifh  colour  inclining  more  or  lets  to  brown,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  degree  of  faturation  ;  the  latter  of  a  deep  green.  Water 
feems  to  dilfolve  the  bitter  matter  more  perfectly  than  pure  fpirit ; 
the  watery  extract  being  flronger  in  tafte  than  the  fpirituous,  though 
the  quantity  of  both  extracts,  according  to  Cartheufer’s  experiments, 
is  very  nearly  alike. 


OHAMMMELUM. 

CAMOMILE:  a  plant  with  finely  divided  leaves:  and  mode¬ 
rately  large  flowers,  handing  folitary  on  the  tops  of  the  (talks,  upon 
long  naked  pedicles :  the  flower  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  white 
petala,  fet  round  a  yellow  convex  difk. 

D  d 
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meli  Pb.  Ed. 

•f  OJ.  cflent. 
fior.chatnsem. 
pbarm.  Loud. 
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I.  Cham/em f.l u m  Pb.  Load.  Chamamelum  nubile  Ph.  Edinb. 
Chamamelum  nobile  feu  leiicanthcmum  odoratius  C.  B.  Chamomilln 
Trailing  perennial  camomile,  called  Roman.  It  is  found  wOd  in 
moift  paduie  grounds  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  but  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  drong,  not  ungrateful, 
fmell;  and  a  very  bitter  naufeous  tade.  The  flowers  are  fomewhat 
bitterer,  and  confiderably  more  aromatic  than  the  leaves;  and  the 
yellow  difk  of  the  flower  is,  in  both  refpeds,  far  Wronger  than  the 
white  petala.  The  fmell,  as  well  as  the  tade,  is  rather  improved 

than  weakened  by  drying,  and  does  not  foon  fuffer  any  coafiderable 
diminution  in  keeping. 

^  plailb  b elides  its  general  virtues  as  a  bitter,  is  fuppofed  to 
nave  fome  degree  of  a  carminative,  anodyne,  and  antifpafmodic 
power,  depending  on  its  odorous  matter.  It  is  recommended  in 
colics  of  different  kinds,  particularly  fuch  as  arife  from  flatulencies  or 
cold;  in  hyderical  and  hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  fpafmodic  and 
nephritic  pains;  in  the  pains  of  childbed  women,  and  deficiencies  of 
the  uterine  purgations;  and  intermitting  fevers,  where  a  vifcidity  of 
the  humours,  or  obdruCtions  of  the  vifcera,  render  the  Peruvian  bark 
ineffectual  or  prejudicial.  In  this  lad  intention,  the  camomile  is 
generally  aflifled  by  fixt  alkaline  falts,  fal  ammoniac,  or  other 
aperients,  and  often  alfo  by  corroborating  materials:  Baglivi’s  pre¬ 
paration  of  camomile,  which  he  looks  upon  as  the  mod  certain 
fpecific  in  obflinate  intermittents  (a),  was  probably  rather  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  this  kind,  than  any  particular  preparation  of  the  camomile 
alone.  The  dofe^of  the  dry  flowers,  in  fubdance,  is  from  tenor 

twelve  grains  to  half  a  dram  or  more;  in  decoCtion  or  infufion,  two 
drams. 

Camomile  flowers  give  out  their  virtues  both  to  water  and  re&ified 
ipint : :  infunons  made  in  the  former  are  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour 
m  the  latter  of  a  bright  gold  yellow.  Diddled  with  water,  they 
impregnate  the  aqueous  fluid  pretty  drongly  with  their  flavour*:  if 
the  quantity  of  camomile,  fubmitted  to  the  operation,  is  laro-e,  a 
little  effential  oil  f  ieparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface  of  the  water 
in  colour  yellow  with  a  cad  of  greenifh  or  brown,  of  a  pungent  tade! 
and  a  flrong  fmell  exactly  refembling  that  of  the  camomile.  Deco&ions 
of  the  flowers,  infpiffated,  though  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  to  the 

confidence 

(a)  De  f  bra  motnce  (s’  msrbofa,  cap.  xiii.  Oper.  p.  385, 
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confidence  of  honey};,  lofe  almofl  all  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  t  Extraft  tt 
plant,  retaining  its  bitternefs  entire:  the  extrad  difeovered  to  the  flor.cham'! 
tafle  a  flight  faline  kind  of  auflerity  joined  to  the  bitter;  and  on  Pbarm.EdtKb. 
keeping  for  fome  months,  threw  off  to  the  furface  a  number  of  minute 
faline  cryflals. 

R edified  fpirit,  drawn  off  from  the  tindure  made  in  that  men- 
flruum,  brings  over  likewife  a  part  of  the  flavour  of  the  camomile, 
but  leaves  a  confiderable  part  behind  in  the  extrad.  The  fmell  is 
in  great  meafure  covered  or  fuppreffed  by  the  fpirit,  in  all  the  fpiri- 
tuous  preparations;  but  the  tafle,  both  in  the  fpirituous  tindure  and 
extrad,  is  confiderably  flronger  than  in  the  watery. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  are  frequently  employed  externally,  in 
difeutient  and  antifeptic  fomentations,  and  in  emollient  and  carmi¬ 
native  glyflers.  They  appear,  from  Dr.  Pringle’s  experiments,  to 
fland  very  high  in  the  fcale  of  antifeptics ;  the  foluble  part  of  the 
flowers  refilling  the  putrefadion  of  animal  flefh,  with  a  power  at 
leafl  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  greater  than  fea  fait.  Some  en¬ 
deavour  to  impregnate  oil  olive  with  the  adive  matter  of  the  camomile, 
for  external  ufes,  by  gently  boiling  the  frefh  herb  and  flowers  bruifed, 
in  thrice  their  quantity  of  the  oil,  till  they  become  crifp;  and  then 
{training  and  prefling  out  the  fluid*.  A  preparation  of  this  kind  *Ol.chamaem; 
might  be  obtained,  perhaps,  to  better  purpofe,  by  a  procefs  fimilar  ?harm'Edinb° 
to  that,  whereby  exprefied  oils  are  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of 
the  more  odoriferous  flowers  (fee  page  128);  for  the  flrong  heat,  • 
neceffary  for  making  the  fluid  boil,  imprefles  a  difagreeable  taint,  and 
difiipates  greatefl  part  of  the  volatile  matter  of  the  camomile. 

2.  Cham^melum  flore  pleno:  Chamcemelum  nobile  jiore  mill - 
tiplici  C.  B.  Double  camomile:  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  pro¬ 
duced  by  culture;  differing  in  the  flowers  being  double,  or  having" 
feveral  rows  of  the  white  petala,  and  the  difk  proportionably  fmaller. 

The  Angle  and  double  flowered  camomiles  have  been  often  ufed 
indiferiminately,  and  are  allowed  to  be  fo  ufed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris. 

The  leaves  of  the  two  plants  are  indeed  alike,  in  quality  as  well  as 
in  their  external  form :  but  with  regard  to  the  flowers,  as  their  adive 
matter  is  almofl  wholly  confined  to  the  yellow  difk,  and  as  the  Angle 
have  large  difks,  but  the  double  very  fmall  ones,  and  when  very 
double  fcarcely  any  at  all;  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  cannot  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  former  unlefs  taken  in  much  greater  quantity;  and  that 
therefore  the  Angle  or  large-difked  flowers  alone  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  medicinal  ufes. 

3.  ClI  A- 
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3.  Chamjbmelum  vuigare,  Anthcmis.  Cbamamelim  whore 
uucantbcmum  diojcoridis  C.  P.  Common  camomile;  upright,  an¬ 
nual,  growing  wild  in  corn  fields.  1 

This  fpecies  alfo  is  allowed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  to  be  ufed  indif¬ 
ferently  with  the  Roman  camomile.  Both  its  leaves  and  flowers  are 
much  weaker  than  thole  of  the  Roman,  and  their  fmell  of  a  lefs 
agreeable  kind :  fometimes  they  have  fcaree  any  fmell  at  all.  They 
yield  in  diflillation  confiderably  lefs  oil;  from  eight  pound's  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Roman  were  obtained  about  five  drams,  or  a  very 
little  more;  from  the  fame  quantity  of  thofe  of  the  common,  fcarcelv 
three  drams.  The  oils  of  the  two  plants  are  in  fmell  and  tafle  nearly 
alike,  but  in  colour  remarkably  different,  that  of  the  common  being 
of  a  beautiful  deep  blue:  if  the  oil  is  carefully  kept,  it  retains  its 
fine  colour  for  many  years;  but  if  the  air  is  admitted  to  it,  the  blue 
degenerates  m  a  fhort  time  to  a  yellow,  like  that  which  the  oil  of  the 
other  fort  has  on  its  firft  diflillation. 


4R  C°TbLA  F°f TIT  ,PW  EdM ■  Chantamelum  fatidum 

.  ,  Mayweed  or  ftinking  camomile:  annual,  more  upright 
with  finer  leaves,  the  flowers  thicker  together  and  their  diiks  more 
convex  and  protuberant,  than  the  other  camomiles.  It  grows  in  wafte 
grounds,  and  among  corn. 


.  1  his  fpecies  suffers  greatly  m  quality  from  the  three  preceding. 

Its  .rnell  is  very  difagreeable;  the  tafle  acrid  and  naufeous,  but  of 
iut.e  bitterneis.  It  has  never  been  much  in  ufe,  nor  are  its  medicinal 
effeifls  well  known.  Decoftions  of  it  are  faid  to  have  been  fometimes 
employed  as  a  bath  or  fomentation,  againft  hyrteric  fuffocations,  and 
niemorrhoidal  pains  and  fwellings.  Mr.  Ray  fays,  that  a  deco<flion 

fcrophul^'s  cafa.  7  ^  g‘Ven  wkh  fuccefs>  » 


C  H  A  M  /E  PITTS. 

C  iiAMJEPITdTS  Pharm.  Loud.  Chamczpitys  five  iva  art  hr  i- 

Pfi hZm-  Edmb:,  ,,  Cbam*pyy!  lutea  vulgaris  five  folio  trifido  C.  B. 
Ajiga  &  ajuga  quibufdam.  Groundpine:  a  low,  hairy/ creeping 
p  ant,  with  fquare  flalks;  whitifh  clammy  leaves,  cut  deeply  into 
three  long  narrow  fegments  like  thofe  of  the  pine  tree,  fet  impairs  at 
t.ie  joints;  and  yellow  labiated  flowers,  without  pedicles,  and 

wanting 
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wanting  the  upper  lip.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  Tandy  and 
chalky  grounds  in  Tome  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  groundpine  arc  moderately  bitter,  and  of  a  refinous, 
not  difagreeable  fniell;  approaching  in  this  reipedl,  as  in  their  exteinal 
form,  to  thofe  of  the  pine  tree.  They  are  recommended  as  aperients, 
and  corroborants  of  the  nervous  fyftcm and  faid  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  in  female  obftrudtions,  paralytic  difordeis,  and  when  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  length  of  time,  either  by  themfelves  or  with  the  afliftance 
of  germander,  in  rheumatic,  ifchiadic,  and  gouty  pains:  fee  chanux- 

drys  and  ariftolochia. 

'The  leaves  in  fubflance,  dried  and  powdered,  are  directed  to  be 
o-iven  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram.  Their  virtues  are  extracted  both 
by  water  and  fpirit,  mod:  perfectly  by  the  latter:  the  aqueous  tinctures 
are  yellowifh,  the  fpirituous  green.  In  diftillation,  they  weakly 
impregnate  water  with  their  refinous  fcent :  on  diddling  arge 
quantities  of  the  herb,  a  little  eflential  oil  may  be  collected,  m  quaiit  v 
fomewhat  approaching  to  that  of  turpentine.  The  watery  extiact 
has,  joined  "to  its  bitternefs,  a  weak  faline  aufterity;  the  fpirituous, 
a  flight  fweetifhnefs  and  warmth. 


C  H  E  I  RL 


C  HEIR  I,  five  leucoium  luteum  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Leucoium  lute  um 
-unbare  C.  B.  Viola  lutea  Gerard.  Wall  flower:  a  plant 
with  woody  brittle  ftalks  and  branches;  fmooth,  dark  green,  oblong, 
narrow,  fliarp-pointed  leaves;  and  numerous,  tetrapetalous,  yellow 
flowers,  opening  fucceffively,  on  the  tops,  followed  by  long  flender 
pods  containing  reddifh  flat,  feeds.  It  grows  wild  upon  old  walls 
and  among  rubbifli  in  leveral  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  April 

and  May. 


The  flowers  of  cheiri  have  a  moderately  flrong  pleafant  fmell,  and 
a  naufeous,  bitterifh,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte;  which  feem  to  aftord 
fome  foundation  for  the  nervine  and  deobftruent  virtues  common  v 
afcribed  to  them.  They  give  out  their  aftive  matter,  together  with 
a  deep  yellow  tindlure,  both  to  water  and  fpirit;  and  impiegnate 
water,  in  diftillation,  with  their  odoriferous  principle  feparated  from 
the  other  parts;  but  yield  no  adtual  oil,  at  lead  when  only  moderate 

quantities,  as  a  pound  or  two  of  the  flowers,  are  fubmitted  to  the 
^  x  operation 
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stl0LtLro,ncdTcovise  dsr;,:ferk  dii^pation  °f  the  «»* 

flowers  themfelves,  a  fenfibly  feline  one.  ‘0"S  ^  manifeft  in  the 

t-HELIDONI  V  M  M  A  y  JJ  S 

CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS  Pharm.  Edinb  Ch„U  • 
vulgare  C  B.  Celandine:  a  plant  with  lonriih  t™" 
divided  to  the  11b  into  roundtlh  indented  portions,  of  which  th 
the  extremities  are  much  larger  than  the  others  ,f  ,  -  ,  10^e  at 

co  our  on  the  upper  fide,  blueiili  green  underneath  fud"  of*  ^  u 
coloured  juice,  as  are  likewife  the  ftalk-  •  from  a/w  f  a^°ld 
leaves  ilTue  Ion?  pedicles  hearino-  ni  a'  tle  kofoms  of  the 

flowers,  which  are  followed  bv  hrn  °  vT  °*j  tetraPeta^ous  yellow 
and  ihady  waft,  places,  and  flowers  in  Map'.3  ’  S'°WS  W'ld  'n  hedSes 

an/  rhi«s”i  ~Ld!  "St”  t:bie6;,i"n,E"!  *■* 

S3  t,rr  ™  - 

leaves,  notwithftandinp-  the^  vellow  ;,„Vp  en  pungent  matter:  the 

from  a  flight  wound:%S  in"  whLr  heiraffivif  f  ^  pI“tifu% 
give  to  redified  fpirit  a  green  tindure-  th?  P  aPP“rs  to  refide, 
copious  fiffron  red  iuice  tfnTe  fho  A  the5oots’  wh ich  yield  a 

self's  &  dr3  i&?5 

Tis,  L„  oft,  herb  “*»•• 

a,irtpSi„s%rdrni„“  - 

an,  conve'i,"  Z,"  .SdfrXd  foi''  ‘*?~*™*  1««,  in 
rcquifite  in  the  internlVnS  nf  liredt^d . for  a  dofe-  Great  caution  is 

1  ^  of  a  medlcine  Po  acrimonious  and  irritating; 

more 
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more  particularly  in  acute  dittempers,  in  which  infufions  of  it,  made 
in  vinegar,  have  by  fome  been  recommended  as  a  fudorific.  Among 
us,  it  is  employed  chiefly  by  the  common  people  for  fome  external 
purpofes;  as  the  dettroying  of  warts,  cleanfing  foul  fores,  removing 
fome  cutaneous  defedations,  and  clouds  and  beginning  fuffufions  of 
the  eyes:  for  this  laft  intention,  the  juice  is  diluted  largely  with 
milk,  being  of  itfelf  much  too  fliarp  to  be  applied  with  fafety  to  fo 
tender  an  organ. 


CHE  LJDONIUM  MINUS. 

CHELIDONIUM  MINUS  Pharm .  Edinb.  Chelidonia  ro- 
tundifolia  minor  C.  B.  Scrophularia  minor  &.  Jicaria  quibnfdam. 
Pilewort:  a  fmall  plant,  with  roundifh,  fmooth,  fhining  green 
leaves,  fet  on  long  pedicles;  and  flender  procumbent  ftalks;  bearing 
bright  gold-coloured  folitary  flowers,  of  eight  or  nine  petala,  which 
fliand  in  three-leaved  cups,  and  are  followed  by  clutters  of  naked  feeds : 
the  root  confltts  of  flender  fibres,  with  a  number  of  tubercles  or  little 
knobs  among  them.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  moitt 
meadows,  and  flowers  in  April. 

The  leaves  of  pilewort  are  ranked  among  the  antifcorbutics,  but 
do  not  promife  to  be  of  much  virtue :  they  have  no  fmell,  and  only 
an  herbaceous  tatte,  which,  on  chewing  confiderable  quantities  of 
them  for  fome  time,  is  followed  by  a  very  flight  pungency.  The 
roots  are  celebrated  as  a  fpecific  againfl  the  piles :  they  have  been 
fometimes  given  inwardly,  but  chiefly  applied  externally,  in  the 
form  of  a  cataplafm,  lotion,  or  unguent.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he 
cured  an  atrabiliary  perfon  who  was  troubled  with  the  piles,  by 
ufing  daily  a  decodion  of  two  ounces  of  this  root,  after  fundry  other 
medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Perhaps  the  pilewort  root  ads, 
in  thefe  cafes,  little  otherwife  than  as  a  Ample  emollient:  it  has 
a  foft  fweetifli  tatte,  and  yields  with  water  a  large  proportion  of  a 
mucilaginous  extrad. 


C  HINA, 
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RADIX  Pharm.  Edinb.  China  root:  an  oblong 
thick  jointed  root,  full  of  irregular  knobs,  of  a  reddifli  brown  colour 
on  the  outlide,  and  a  pale  reddifh  within.  Two  forts  are  common  in 
the  fhops,  an  oriental  and  occidental:  the  iirffc,  which  is  accounted 
tne  bell,  is. confiderably  paler  coloured  and  harder  than  the  other. 
(  t  either  kind,  fuch  fhould  be  chofen,  as  is  frefh  and  heavy,  and, 
when  cut,  exhibits  a  clofe,  fmooth,  gloffy  furface. 

The  plant  is  a  climber,  with  tendrils  like  thofe  of  the  vine,  pro- 
ducing  clutters  of  fmall  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  pretty  large 
berries.  The  oriental  fpecies  (a)  has  roundifh  prickly  ttalks  and  red 
!'ViIjes>  an<^  1S  a  native  of  China  and  Japan :  the  occidental  (b)  has 
rounder  lmooth  ttalks  and  black  berries,  grows  wild  in  Jamaica  and 
*  irginia,  and  bears  the  colds  of  our  own  climate. 


These  roots  have  fcarce  any  fmell  or  particular  tatte:  when  frefli, 
tiiey  are  laid  to  be  fomewhat  acrid,  but  as  brought  to  us  they  difcover* 
even  when  long  chewed,  no  other  than  a  flight  unduofity  in  the 
inou til.  Boiled  in  water,  they  impart  a  reddifli  colour,  and  a  kind 
or  vapid  foftnefs.:  the  decodion,.  infpiflated,  yields  an  unduous, 
farinaceous,  inflpid  mafs,  amounting  to  upwards  of  half  the  weight 
oi  the  root.  They  give  a  gold  yellow  tindure  to  redified  fpirit, 
Hit  make  no  feniible  alteration  in  its  tatte:  on  drawing  off  the  fpirit 
irom  the  filtered  liquor,  there  remains  an  orange  coloured  extrad, 

nearly  as  inflpid  as  that  obtained  by  water,  butfcarcely  in  half  its 
quantity.  1 

China  root  is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote  perfpiration  and  urine, 
and  by  its  loft  unduous  quality,  to  obtund  acrimonious  humours.  It 
was  lirtt  introduced  into  Europeabout  the  year  1535,  with  the  cha- 
ucierof  a  fpecific  againtt  venereal  diforders:  the  patient  was  kept 
warm,  a  weak  decodion  of  china  root  ufed  for  common  drink,  and 
a  ttronger  decodion  taken  twice  a  day  in  bed  to  promote  a  fweat. 

J  uch  a  regimer»  is  doubtlefs  a  good  auxiliary  to  mercurial  alteratives: 
but  whatever  may  be  its  effeds  in  the  warmer  climates,  it  is  found 
m  this  to  be,  of  itlelf,  greatly  infufficient.  At  prefent,  the  china 
icot  is  very  rarely  made  ufe  of,  having  for  fome  time  given  place  to 

farfaparilla. 


SmiJax  caulc  aculeate)  teretiufculo, 
(J  Smilax  caule  inermi  tereti,  foliis 
Ejufiem  1031. 


foliis  ir.ermibus  ovato  cordatis, 
inermibus :  caulinis  cordatis, 


Likv.  fpec.  p’ant.  1029. 
race  mis  ovato- oblongis. 
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farfaparilla,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  more  effectual.  Frofper  Alpinus 
informs  us,  that  this  root  is  in  great  efleem  among  the  Egyptian 
women  for  procuring  fatnefs  and  plumpnefs  [a). 


CICHOREUM. 

CICHOREUM  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Cichoreum  Jilvejire  five  offici- 
?iarmC.B.  Sens.  Wild  cichory  or  succory:  a  plant 
with  oblong,  dark  green,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  deeply  jagged 
about  the  edges,  like  thofe  of  dandelion,  but  larger;  in  the  boloms 
of  which,  towards  the  tops  of  the  branches,  the  Sowers  come  forth 
in  fpikes,  confifling,  each,  of  a  number  of  blue  flat  flofculi,  let  in  a 
fcaly  cup,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  covering  to  leveral  Ihort 
angular  feeds:  the  root  is  long  and  flender,  of  a  brown  colour  on  the 
outfide  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  in  hedges  and  by 
road  fides,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Wild  cichory  abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  penetrating  bit- 
terifh  tafle,  and  of  no  remarkable  fmell  or  particular  flavour:  the 
roots  are  bitterer  than  the  leaves  or  flalks,  and  thefe  much  more  fo 
than  the  flowers.  By  culture  in  gardens,  it  lofes  its  green  colour, 
and  in  great  meafure  its  bitternefs,  and  in  this  Hate  is  a  common 
fallad  herb.  The  darker  coloured,  and  the  more  deeply  jagged  the 
leaves  are,  the  bitterer  is  the  tafle  of  all  the  parts  of  the  plant. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  wild  cichory  are  very  ufeful  aperients, 
afling  mildly  and  without  irritation,  tending  rather  to  abate  than  to 
increafe  heat,  and  which  may  therefore  be  given  with  fafety  in  hedlic 
and  inflammatory  cafes.  Taken  freely,  they  keep  the  belly  open,  or 
procure  a  gentle  diarrhoea;  and  when  thus  continued  for  fome  time, 
they  have  often  proved  falutary  in  beginning  obflrudtions  of  the 
vifcera,  in  jaundices,  cachexies,  hypochondriacal  and  other  chronical 
diforders.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  he  has  known  inveterate  and  flub- 
born  intermittents  cured  by  the  daily  ufe  of  wild  cichory  leaves 
after  many  febrifuges  had  been  tried  in  vain. 

The  virtues  of  the  cichory  refide  in  the  milky  juice;  and  may  be 
extracted  by  expreffion,  or  by  infufing  or  boiling  the  herb  or  root  in 
water  or  in  fpirit.  The  plant  feems  to  lofe  nothing  of  its  tafle  in 
drying;  or  the  juice  or  infufions  in  being  gently  infpiffated  to  the 
confidence  of  an  extra<£l;  though  the  plant  in  its  recent  flate,  or  the 

*  " '  E  e  liquors 

{a)  Dt  rnedidna  AZgyptiorum,  lib  iv.  cap,  !. 
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liquors  uninfpiflated,  are  fuppofed  to 
extra#  is  fomewhat  larger  in  quantity 
is  proportionally  dronged  in  tade. 
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be  of  mod  efficacy.  The  watery 
than  the  fpirituous,  and  this  lafl 


c  i  c  u  r  a. 

AICXAvc  Pbarm<  EdM ’■  ,  ,  CkMa  maJ°r  C ■ B-  Hemlock  :  a 
tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  leaves,  of  a  blackifh  green  colour 

cn  the  upper  fide,  and  a  whitxlh  green  underneath,  divided  into  a 

number  of  imall  oblong  fomewhat  oval  fegments,  which /land  in 

pairs  on  middle  nos:  thefe  fegments  are  again  deeply  cut,  but  not 

quite  divided,  on  both  fides;  and  many  of  thefe  ultimate  fedions 

have  one.  or  two  (lighter  indentations.  The  /talk  is  round,  fmooth 

hollow,  irregularly  variegated  with  fpots  and  llreaks  of  a  red  or 

blacki/h  purple  colour.  The  flowers  are  white;  the  feeds  greeni/li 

flat  on  one  fide,  very  convex  and  marked  with  five  furrows  on  the 

0tner'  ^  if°0t  IS  ,oblong>  about  the  f,ze  of  a  middling  parfnep 
vellowi/h  without,  white  and  fungous  within.  The  plant  is  biennial 

common  about  the  fides  of  fields,"  under  hedges,  andfflliT/Sy 
grounds ;  and  dowers  in  June  and  July.  ^ 

The  leaves  of  hemlock  have  a  rank  fmell,  of  that  kind  which  is 
called  naicotic  and  virofe:  the  organs  of  tade,  they  affe#  but  little 
On  expreffion,  they  give  out  their  fmell  to  the  juice;  which  on 
eing  dn-edly  mfpilfated  with  a  gentle  heat,  to  the  confidence  of  an 
extia#,  retains  great  part  of  the  fcent,  and  difcovers  an  unpleafant  fub- 
acrid  tade  ieemingly  of  the  fubfaline  kind.  If  the  juice  be  differed 
to  fettle  till  it  becomes  clear,  it  lofes  nearly  all  the  fpecific  flavour  of 
t  e  emlock,  the  odorous  principle  feeming  to  feparate  and  fubfide 
Wltht^e  herbaceous  feculencies;  the  proper  mendruum  of  this 
1  lv  tter  is  rectified  fpirit  of  wine;  which  completely  extrafts  the  fmell 

“  tt  T“  “  tsr  "d  of  *•  <***•»»  “d 

Tins  herb  is  recommended  externally,  in  cataplafms,  fomentations 
and  plafters,  as  a  powerful  refolvent  and  difcutient.  Taken  inter- 

fpfes  f\n  U°  §rent-  SuantItf>  has  occafioned  diforders  of  the 
lui.es,  fleep,  convulfions,  and  m  fome  in/lances  death;  and  hence  it 
_s  ranked  among  the  poifonous  plants:  Boerhaave  tells  us,  that  bv 
the  effluvia  of  the  herb  bruifed  and  /Irongly  fmelt  to,  he  became 

verti- 
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vertiginous  (a).  It  is  faid,  that  to  certain  brute  animals,  it  is  inno¬ 
cent  (b)',  and  that  its  ill  qualities  are  corrected  by  vinegar  or  other 
vegetable  acids  (c).  Of  its  effetds  in  fmall  dofes,  infufficient  to  do 
harm,  in  which  it  has  been  by  fome  recommended,  nothing  mate¬ 
rial  was  known,  till  the  happy  experiments  of  Dr.  Storck,  lately 
publifhed  (d)y  gave  room  to  hope  not  only  that  the  virtues  afcribed  to 
it  in  external  applications  are  better  founded  than  practitioners  in 
general  feem  now  to  fuppofe,  but  likewife  that  it  is  a  plant  of  very 
great  importance  as  an  internal  medicine. 

Dr.  Storck  relates,  that  bags  of  the  dry  leaves,  quilted  together, 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes  in  water,  (or  in  milk,  where  they  could  not 
otherwife  be  borne,  on  account  of  their  fmell  and  the  itching  they 
produced)  then  fqueezed  from  the  fuperfluous  liquid,  and  applied 
warm,  checked  the  progrefs  of  very  bad  gangrenes,  and  procured 
a  feparation  of  the  corrupted  parts :  that  the  fame  application,  in  a 
perfon  of  fixty  who  had  been  gouty  for  many  years,  immediately 
abated  the  pains,  foftened  and  difcuffed  the  tophaceous  concretions, 
and  occafioned  the  next  fit  to  be  milder  and  of  fhorter  continuance : 
that  its  effeCls  were  likewife  confiderable  in  cedematous  tumours, 
fcirrhous  drumae,  indurations  of  the  glands  of  the  bread,  and  in  very 
bad  cancers:  that  neverthelefs  fome  received  from  it  no  benefit, 
though  no  one  harm:  that  in  inflammations  or  hot  ferous  tumours, 
it  was  lefs  proper  than  in  the  above  cafes,  or  had  place  only  after  evacu¬ 
ations:  and  that  pladers,  containing  the  juice  of  the  hemlock,  often 
refolve  and  difcufs  what  refills  all  other  applications.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  plader  that  this  herb,  among  us,  has  been  chiefly  made  ufe 
of:  the  recent  juice  is  mixed  with  a  folution  of  twice  its  quantity 
of  gum  ammoniacum  made  in  vinegar  of  fquills,  and  the  mixture 
boiled  down  to  a  due  confidence*.  *  Empiaftrum 

For  internal  purpofes,  he  direCls  the  juice,  while  frefh,  to  be  ^mmoniacT 
infpiffated  ( coquaturj  in  an  earthen  veflel  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  and  Pharm.Edinb. 
kept  continually  flirring  to  prevent  its  burning,  till  it  acquires  the 
confidence  of  a  thick  extract;  which  is  to  be  mixed  with  fo  much 

E  e  2  of 

(a)  hiftoria  plantar.  Ludg.  Bat.  p.  94.  Haller,  Stirpes  befaetic*,  p.  434. 

( b )  Quippe  videre  licet,  pinguefcere  fa»pe  cicuta 

Barbigeras  pecudes,  homini  quae  eft  acre  venenum.'  Lucretius . 

(0  Cicuta,  prsefens  illud  venenum,  fi  coquitur  in  aceto,  fine  noxa  comedi  poteft,  quod  probavi 
aliquoties,  experimenti  ergo,  Lugduni  Batavorum,  ubi  in  fofiis  extra  urbem  frequens  crefcit, 

LindeJlolpe7  de  ‘venenis,  edit.  Stentzel.  p.  431.  Cicutae  caules,  aceto  macerati,  impune  comeduntur, 

&ipfeedi.  Id.  p.  781. 

(d)  LibtUus  quo  dsmonjlratur  cicutam,  &c.  Vindolona,  1760, 
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of  the  powdered  leaves,  as  will  reduce  it  into  a  mafs  fit  for  bein'? 
formed  into  pills.  This  preparation,  lie  fays,  was  given  to  a  little 
dog,  in  the  quantity  of  a  fcruple;  taken  by  himfelf,  in  dofes  of  one 
and  ^  two  grains,  every  morning  and  evening,  for  feveral  days  • 
continued  by  perfons  in  health,  for  a  year  or  two;  increafed,  in 
iome  cafes,  to  a  dram  and  a  half  in  a  day;  without  producing  any 
ill  confequence,  or  affedling  any  of  the  adlions,  fecretions,  or  ex- 
cretions  of  the  body.  It  neverthelefs  had  very  powerful  and  falutary 
j  .  rin./?me  rcPutecl  incurable  difeafes;  acting,  thounh  flowly 
and  mfenfibly,  as  a  high  refolvent:  he  relates  hiffories  of  inveterate 
1!  i nufes,  cancers,  and  the  worit  kinds  of  ulcers  and  fiftulte  being 
completely  cured  by  it;  and  fays  it  refolves  alfo  recent  cataradls,  or 
at  lean  retrains  their  progress.  He  begins  always  with  fmall  dofes* 
giving  one  pill,  of  two  grains,  firfi:  twice  a  day,  then  thrice  a  day! 
and  giadually  increafing  the  number  to  fix  or  more  for  a  dofe.  The 
good  effects  of  the  medicine  were  fometimes  vifible  in  a  few  days  • 
though  the  cure  generally  required  feveral  months.  J  * 

.  The  trials  of  this  medicine,  made  among  us,  have  not,  as  yet  fo 
car  as  I  can  learn,  been  accompanied  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  I  have 
been  informed  of  fome  cafes,  in  which  it  was  apparently  of  great 
benefit;  of  fome,  m  which  it  did  no  fervice;  and  of  fome,  in  which 
it  afredted  the  fpeech  and  hearing.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
author  had  been  more  explicit  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the 
medicine:  for  there  are  grounds  to  prefume,  that  its  qualities  will 
vaiy,  not  a  little,  according  to  the  feafon  or  term  of  ap-e  at  which 
the  plant  is  gathered;  according  as  the  juice  is  infpilfated  entire  or 
iufTercd  previoufiy  to  fettle;  and  according  to  the  confidence  of' the 
*xt!act  requiring  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion  of  the  leaves  in  fub- 
mince  to  be  mixed.  The  preparers  of  the  extrad  in  this  country 
have  generady  depurated  the  juice;  though  Dr.  Storck’s  direction  of 
ml  pi  hating  it  while  recent  feems  to  imply  that  it  is  to  be  taken  before 
it  nas  furrered  any  feparation  of  its  parts. 

The  root  of  hemlock  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be,  both  in  external 
applications  and  when  taken  infernally,  of  more  aftivity  than  the 
leaves.  Storck  relates,  that  on  being  cut,  it  yields  a  bitter  acrid 
i.'.,.!.,  of  which  a  drop  or  two,  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  oc- 
cafioned  a  rigidity,  pain,  and  fwelling  of  the  part,  fo  as  to  prevent 
’  a"d  that  he  was  freed  from  this  complaint,  by  walhino-  and 
luhbmg  the  tongue  with  citron  juice.  In  drying,  it  feems  to  lofe 
ot  ns  virulence:  he  fays  he  has  taken  a  grain  or  two  of  the  powder 

without 
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without  injury :  there  are  inftances  of  twenty  and  thirty  grains  being 
given,  with  advantage,  in  fchirrufes  of  the  liver,  &c.  ( a ),  in  quar¬ 
tan  agues  on  the  approach  of  a  fit,  and  even  in  acute  fevers  {b).  Nor 
does  the  frefh  root  appear  to  be  at  all  times  of  equal  virulence :  I 
have  feen  it  chewed  freely,  without  any  other  effedt  being  perceived, 
than  an  imprefiion  of  fweetifhnefs  refembling  that  of  parfley  roots  or 
carrots :  there  are  inftances  of  fome  drams,  and  even  ounces,  having 
been  taken,  without  producing  any  ill  confequence  (<:).  So  variable 
does  this  plant  appear  to  be  in  its  qualities;  if  really  the  fubjedb  of 
the  feveral  hiftories  was  precifely  the  fame  fpecies  of  plant. 

The  feeds  have  been  recommended  by  fome  as  demulcent,  pare¬ 
goric,  and  antaphrodifiac.  Of  their  real  qualities,  little  more  is 
known  with  certainty,  than  that  they  are  innocent  to  fome  kinds  of 
birds :  Mr.  Ray  fays,  he  found  the  crop  of  a  thrufh  full  of  hemlock 
feeds,  even  at  the  feafon  when  com  was  plentiful. 

C  I  M  O  L  I  A. 

TWO  forts  of  argillaceous  earth  are  dire&ed  under  this  name  in 
catalogues  of  the  materia  medica:  Cimolia  alba  feu  argtUa  alba 
Pbarm.  Edinb .  the  pure  white  ftrong  clay,  commonly  called,  from 
the  ufe  to  which  it  is  principally  applied.  Tobacco-pipe  clay:  and 
Cimolia  purpura  sc  ens  P  harm.  Edinb.  Smeclis  feu  terra  fapo - 

naria  anglica  Worm .  a  compadt  bolar  earth,  commonly  of  a  greyifti 

brown  colour,  called,  from  its  ufe.  Fullers  earth. 

These  earths  appear  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  medical  qualities  with 
the  boles  formerly  treated  of ;  but  are  rarely  or  never  employed,  at  leaft 
under  their  own  names,  for  any  medicinal  purpofes.  If  the  virtue  of 
thefe  kinds  of  fubftances  depends,  as  it  moft  probably  does,  on  their 
foft  vifcous  quality,  (for  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  other,  by 
which  they  can  adt  in  the  bodies  of  animals)  the  white  cimolia  is 
obvioufly  the  moft  effedtual  of  them  all. 

(a)  ReneaJm,  Olfirv.  ni.  (ft  iv.  Etmuller,  Schrader  dilucidat.  par.  i.  fift.  ii.  p.  hi. 

{ b )  Bowie,  apud  Raiurn,  hiji.  plant,  i.  45  I . 

(<■)  Petiver,  Philtfopb.jranfaEl.  Ahr.  Lonvlhorp.  ii.  641*  Henley,  ibid.  Jungius,  Eph,  nat, 
curio/,  dec.  i,  arm.  iv..  obf.  106.  Trevv,  Qmrnerc*  lit.  Norimberg.  arm.  1740  hebd.  47. 
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c  I  N  A  R  A. 

C  IhlARA,  Scofymus.  Cinara  bortenfis  foliis  non  acukat'n  C  7? 
Artichoke:  a  rough  plant.,  with  large^reX leave di^fi 

parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in*  our  culinary  gardens!  6m 

The  bottoms  of  the  heads,  and  the  flethv  nan-  nf  r  , 

fuppofed  to  be  of  eafy  digeftion;  but  grofs  flatulem  an(  fVf 
nounihment.  The  leaves  am  hitter  ,„7  .  "atulent,  and  of  little 

along  with  their  juice,  on  being ‘bruifed  andpreffed.  ^The'expreflbd 

stfMa-ijrjrAsaJS 
3  »rr  »;  ,4ss 

operation  is  .chiefly  by  urine.  ^  °  ancl  evening-  Its 


C  I  N  N  A  BARIS. 

CINNABARIS  NAT IV A  Pharm  P, . 

corum.  Native  cinnabar:  a  ponderous  red  r¥\mum  Gra' 
of  mercury;  found  in  Spain  Hunp-arv  ,„tf  '  ,  fulphureous  ore 

world.  The  fineft  is  imported  from  the  Ea/Td^  °ther  ?arts  of  the 

ZSr  w“ - 

proportLn' COm™»  h^one;  i „  the 
of  the  mercury,  to  one  of  the  fulphur-  the*  fi"  ^  ^  °r  /even  (^)  Parts 

mercury  and  {he  lefs  fulp£  it  ^  found  toTold5  Th"’  ^ “?* 
nabar  generally  co„tainSP  ahb  a 

W  Lcmcry,  (W,  * c^.  viii.  eflra,  2_  which 

*  3*.  **•  1  «*•  “•  /•  »«7.  Malouin,  Cttr.  «**. 
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^vhich  it  may  be  purified  by  fublimation.  If  this  earth  fhould  be 
of  the  calcareous  kind,  or  if  calcareous  earths,  iron  filings,  or  other 
fubftances  that  abforb  fulphur  more  ftrongly  than  mercury  does,  be 
added;  more  or  lefs  of  the  fulphur,.  proportion  ably  to  the  quantity 
of  fuch  abforbent  addition,  will  be  detained  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fubliming  veffel:  on  this  principle,  the  coarfer  cinnabars  may  be 
freed  from  their  redundant  fulphur  as  well  as  from  their  earthy 
matter,  and  thus  rendered  of  a  high  colour:  or  the  whole  of  the 
fulphur  may  be  detained,  by  an  increafe  of  the  abforbent  material,, 
and  the  pure  mercury  diftilled  off  in  its  running  form :  one  part  of 
lime  or  iron  filings  is  generally  fufficient  for  extricating  all  the  mer¬ 
cury  from  four  parts  of  cinnabar.  The  humid  menftrua,  that  dif- 
folve  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  ingredients  of  cinnabar  by  them- 
felves,  have  little  effect  upon  the  compound;  the  mercury  being 
protected  by  the  fulphur  from  the  action  of  acids,  and  the  fulphur 
by  the  mercury  from  that  of  alkaline  liquors:  alkalies  indeed,  even 
in  the  dry  way  of  fublimation,  do  not  fo  perfectly  abforb  the  fulphur 
as  bodies  of  the  earthy  or  metallic  kind. 

Native  cinnabar  has  by  many  been  preferred,  as  a  medicine,  to 
that  which  is  made  by  art,  but  apparently  on  no  good  foundation. 

The  only  difference  between  them  confifts  in  this;  that  the  native- 
is  fubjetf:  to  an  admixture  of  heterogeneous  matters,  which  are  not 
perhaps  always  innocent  (a) ;  and  that  the  proportions  of  its  conftituent 
ingredients  are  more  precarious  than  in  the  factitious.  Seepage  91. 

C  I  N  N  A  M  0  MU  M. 

C  INNA  MO  MUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cinamomum  Jive 
canella  zeilanica  C.  B.  Caffia  cinamomea  Hermann,  tort.  Lugd .  Bat . 
Cinnamon:  the  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  bay  kind,  growing  in  the 
ifland  Ceylon :  freed  from  the  outer  green  or  greyilh  part,  and  cut 
into  long  flices,  which  curl  up,  in  drying,  into  quills  or  canes,  the 
form  in  which  it  is  brought  to  us;  very  thin,  light,  of  a  reddifh 
yellow  or  pale  ruffy  iron  colour,  fomewhat  tough  in  breaking,  and  of 
a  fibrous  texture  like  wood.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with  another 
bark,  greatly  refembling  it  in  appearance,  but  much  weaker  in 

virtue, 

(a)  Aceidit  nonnunquam  quod  .  . .  naufeas  &  vomitiores  excitet,  necnon  etiam  ajnxietates  circa 
przecordia:  quod  &  ipfe  bis  terve  obfcrvavi,  licet  cinnabaris  pluribus  lotionibus  purgata  fuiffet. 

Ceoffroy,  mat .  nted.  i,  246. 
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Pbarm.  Loud 


f  Aqua  cin- 
nam.  fimp. 
pbarm.  Land. 
fine  vino  P.E. 

t  Ol.  efTent. 
cinnamom. 
n.  L.  &  Ed. 
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virtue,  cajia  lignea:  this  lafi  is  difiinguifhed  by  the  clofe  fmootfi 

lurface  which  it  exhibits  on  being  broken,  and  by  its  remarkably 
ihmy  tafie.  See  page  190. 

This  bark  is  one  of  the  moil  grateful  of  the  aromatics;  of  a  very 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a  moderately  pungent,  glowing,  but  not  fiery 
talte,  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  fweetnefs,  and  fome  decree 
of  aftringency.  .  It  is  faid,  that  the  fine  flavour  refides,  originally, 
only  in  the  thin  pellicle,  which  lines  the  interiour  furface  of  the 
bark,  and  which  abounds  with  veficles  of  eflential  oil;  the  reA  of  the 
I  aik,  while  frefh,  being  merely  fubaflringent,  and  receiving  the 
flavour,  which  we  find  it  to  have,  from  the  inner  pellicle  in  dry - 
in&  M*  '  Accordingly  the  thinneA  pieces  are  found  to  be  AronpeA; 
as  containing  the  largeA  proportion  of  this  aCtive  part,  and  the  leaft 
of  the  inert  woody  matter. 

Cinnamon,  infufed  in  boiling  water  in  a  clofe  veflel,  gives  out  to 
.  fluid  greateA  part  of  its  virtue;  together  with  a  reddifh  brown 
tincture,  deeper  or  paler,  according  to  the  proportion  of  cinnamon 
employed.  Rectified  and  proof  fpirit  extract  its  virtues  more  per¬ 
fectly  than  water,  and  without  the  afliAance  of  heat:  three  ounces 
01  the  powdered  bark,  by  cold  maceration  for  a  few  days,  o-Re  a 
Arong  impregnation  to  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit*. 

,.JKaroma!lc  principle  of  this  fpice  is  an  eflential  oil;  which,  in 
diAillation  with  water,  rifes  flowly  and  difficultly,  and  renders  the 
liquor  lomewhat  milky:  the  water  continues  to  run  milky,  and 
gratefully  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of  the  cinnamon,  till 
about  a  gallon  has  been  drawn  off  from  a  pound  f:  when  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  fpice  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once,  a  fmall 
portion  of  oil  +  commonly  feparates  and  finks  to  the  bottom  of 
the  water;  in  colour  gold  yellow;  of  a  delightful  fmell  like  that  of 
tne  cinnamon  ltfelf;  and  of  a  fiery  pungency,  fo  as  not  to  be  fafely 
tailed  or  applied  to  the  fldn  without  dilution;  for,  as  Boerhaave 
obierves,  it  burns  to  a  gangrenous  efehar:  in  dofes  of  a  drop  or  two, 
diluted  by  the  means  of  fugar,.  mucilages,  &c.  it  is  one  of  the  moA 
immediate  cordials  and  reAoratives,  in  languors,  fingultufes,  and  all 
debilities  or  the  vis  vltx.  If  the  milky  diAilled  water  be  lono-  kept 
great  part  of  the  ponderous  oil,  fufpended  in  it,  feparates  and  fubfides: 
iome,  with  a  view  to  the  perfection  of  the  water,  endeavour  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  feparation,  by  adding  a  fmall  proportion  of  fugar,  which 
contributes  to  keep  the  oil  diflolved:  others,  with  a  view  only  to 

the 

(<?)  Asia  acad.  as  [area  nat.  curio/.  <vol.  i.  ann.  1727.  Attend  p.  8. 
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the  obtaining  of  the  oil,  endeavour  to  promote  the  reparation,  by  fetting 
the  liquor  in  a  very  cold  place,  and  perhaps  by  other  means  not 
commonly  known.  It  is  faid,  that  from  fixteen  ounces  of  good  cin¬ 
namon,  about  two  drams  of  oil  may  be  collected. 

The  watery  decodtion,  remaining  after  the  dirtillation,  yields,  on 
being  infpiffated,  a  mildly  aftringent  mafs,  which  has  nothing  of 
the  lweetnefs,  any  more  than  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  cinnamon. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  extradt  is  free  from  the  naufeous  relifh 
which  moft  of  the  other  fpices  difcover,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree, 
when  diverted  by  the  fame  means  of  their  proper  aromatic  matter. 

Redtified  fpirit,  diftilled  from  cinnamon,  brings  over  very  little 
of  its  flavour.  An  extradt,  made  by  this  menrtruum,  retains  nearly 
all  the  valuable  parts  of  the  fpice,  the  fweet  aromatic  matter  as  well 
as  the  rertringent:  it  has  a  durable  and  very  grateful  warmth  and 
pungency,  not  a  fiery  heat  like  the  fpirituous  extradts  of  many  other 
fpices ;  the  heat  and  pungency  of  cinnamon  refiding  in  the  pure 
efiential  oil.  The  quantity  of  this  extradt  is  about  one  fixth  of  that 
of  the  cinnamon  employed. 

On  diftilling  proof  fpirit  from  this  fpice,  the  purely  fpirituous 
part,  which  comes  over  firft,  proves  almort  flavourlefs,  but  the 
watery  part  which  follows  brings  with  it  the  efiential  oil ;  and  this 
oil  being  diffolved  by  means  of  the  fpirituous  portion,  the  liquor 
proves  limpid.  A  cordial  water  of  this  kind  is  commonly  prepared 
in  the  fhops,  by  drawing  oft  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  a  pound 
of  cinnamon*.  A  like  preparation  might  be  obtained  rather  more 
advantageoufly,  and  free  from  the  foreign  flavour  which  the  common  *Aq.cknam. 
proof  fpirits  are  accompanied  with,  by  adding  to  the  fimple  water  a  cu^vinoP.^'. 
fuitable  quantity  of  pure  redtified  fpirit. 

Some  other  produdts  of  the  cinnamon  tree  are  uled  medicinally  in 
the  eartern  countries,  and  have  been  fometimes,  though  very  rarely,  yoi.caphmje. 
brought  into  Europe;  to  wit,  an  aromatic  efiential  oil  dirtilled  from  + 
the  roots -f*,  and  a  fpecies  of  camphor  which  feparates  from  this  oil  baros 
on  redirtilling  itj;  an  oil  drawn  from  the  leaves,  fimilar  in  flavour  ^oleum 
to  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves  with  a  little  admixture  of  that  of  the  labathri. 
cinnamon  bark§;  and  a  whitifh  febaceous  matter  |J,  faid  to  refemble  ji  Cera  cinna- 
the  exprefied  oil  of  nutmegs,  obtained  either  by  exprefiion  or  by  momi. 
codtion  in  water  fr.om  the  fruit  [a). 

F  f  C  I  T  R  E  A. 


(a)  Albert  us  Seba,  Aila  acadanice  cafaria,  ubi  fipra,  f>,  n,  iz. 
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CITREA  MALVS  Pi. Ed.  Malta  medica  C.  B.  Citron; 
a  iinall  evergreen  tree,  refembling  the  lemon,  and  differing  from  it 
chiefly  m  the  fruit;  which  is  much  larger,  lefs  juicy,  and  contains, 
under  the  yellow  rind,  a  thicker  fungous  white  bark.  It  is  a  native 
of  Aha,  and  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

This  fiuit  has  a  near  affinity  with  lemons  in  its  medicinal 
qualities  as  well  as  in  its  external  form:  the  principal  difference  lies, 
in  the  juice  of  the  citron  being  fomewhat  lefs  acid,  and  the  yellow 
iind  being  fomewhat.  hotter  and  accompanied  with  a  confiderable 
bittenffinefs.  The  rind  gives  out  its  virtue,  equally  with  that  of 
lemons,  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftruaj  but  its  flavour  is 
not  equally  retained  in  the  fpirituous  extract,  the  effential  oil  of 
Gltn?n  Ped  bei"S  very  and  volatile,  fo  as  in  great  part  to  rife 

-  Ellen  tia  de  ™  along  with  the  high  eft  redlified  fpirit.  Several  va- 

cedro German.  nelles  °f  thefe  trees  are  common  in  the  warmer  climates  Oils  ob 

KS  h‘ner  from  the  fr,efh  P^S  °f  the  more  odoriferous  kinds*,  by  rolling 
f-  the,  °n  arPlane  ^uck  ful1  °f  Points,  are  brought  front  Italy® 
and  ufed  as  perfumes :  thefe  are  fomewhat  more  grateful,  and  con li- 
derably  lefs  pungent,  than  fuch  as  are  drawn  by  diftillation  with  water. 

I  ne  oil  prepared  m  either  of  thefe  ways  is  very  fubjedt  to  lole  of  its  line 
flavour,  and  become  thick  and  refinous  in  keeping:  when  dillilled 
with  recalled  lpirit,  and  afterwards  feparated  from  the  fpirit  bv 
dilution  with  a  large  portion  of  water,  it  retains  much  longer  its. 
odour,  fluidity,  and  hmpidnefs.  ^ 


COCCI  NELL  A. 


COCCINELLA  Pharm.  Lend.  Cocbmlta  Pbarm ..  Edinburg. 
cochineal :  little  wrinkled  grains,  of  an  irregular  figure,  convex 
on  one  fide  and  flat  or  fomewhat  hollowed  on  the  other,  externally 
of  a  dark  red  colour  generally  fprinkled  with  a  whitilh  clammy 
ft  11 nternally  of  a  deep  bright  red.  This  fubftance,  brought 
CXK'°  and  New  Spam,  fuppofed  formerly  the  feed  of  a  plant 
appears  to  be  an  in  left  of  the  fcarabams  kind,  in  its  chryfahs  or 
aggot  ftate,  found  adhering  to  the  leaves  and  branches”  of  the 

opuntia 


\ 


\ 
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opuntia  or  American  prickly  pear  tree,  and  carefully  preferved  and 
cured  by  the  natives. 

/ 

The  principal  ufe  of  cochineal  is  as  a  colouring  drug.  It  gives  a 
fine  deep  durable  red  both  to  rectified  and  proof  fpirit,  and  a  deep 
purplifli  crimfon  to  water:  neither  the  watery  or  fpirituous  infufions 
fufter  any  change  of  their  colour  on  being  infpiffated  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  an  extradt.  Neutral  falts  make  little  variation  in  its 
tindture:  volatile  fpirits  heighten  it:  fixt  alkalies  render  it  dark  and 
dull:  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  mineral  acids  brightens,  a  larger  de- 
firoys  it:  a  little  folution  of  tin,  made  in  aqua  regis,  changes  it  into 
a  fcarlet. 

Cochineal  has  been  fometimes  ufed  alfo  in  a  diredtly  medicinal 
view,  and  fuppofed  to  adt  as  a  mild  corroborant  and  diaphoretic.  It 
has  a  faint  mufty  kind  of  fmell,  and  a  very  flight  bitterifli  roughifh 
tafte;  both  which  are  taken  up,  along  with  the  colouring  matter, 
by  watery  and  by  fpirituous  menflrua,  and,  though  fcarcely  percep¬ 
tible  in  the  dilute  tindtures  or  infufions,  are  very  fenfible  in  the 
infpifiated  extradts,  particularly  in  that  made  with  fpirit.  Cartheufer 
obferves,  that  the  mucilagineo-bitterifh  watery  extradt  amounts  to 
three  fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  cochineal;  and  the  balfamico- 
bitter  and  moderately  aflringent  fpirituous  extradt,  to  nearly  as  much. 


COCHLEAR  I  A. 

SCURVYGRASS:  a  low  plant;  with  thick  juicy  leaves,  fome- 
what  hollowed  fo  as  to  refembie  a  fpoon,  thole  from  the  root  Hand¬ 
ing  on  long  pedicles,  thofe  on  the  ftalk  joined  clofe  to  it  without 
pedicles;  producing,  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  flalks,  fmall 
white  tetrapetalous  flowers,  followed  by  roundifh  feedvelfels.  It  is 
annual;  grows  wild  in  leveral  parts  of  England,  particularly  about 
the  fea  coaits  and  fait  marflies;  and  flowers  in  May  or  fooner. 

i.  Cochlearia  hortensis  ph.  Lond.  &  Edinh.  Cochlearia 
folio  fubrotundo  C.B.  Garden  or  Dutch  fcurvygrafs:  with  the 
radical  leaves  unevenly  roundifli,  and  thofe  on  the  flalks  oblong.  It 
is  commonly  cultivated,  for  the  ufe  of  the  fhops,  in  gardens;  and 
does  not  appear,  like  many  other  maritime  plants,  to  change  its 
qualities  with  the  foil. 
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2.  Coc  h  lea  R  i  A  marina  feu  britannica .  Cockle  aria  folio 

Jinuato  C,B.  ■  Englifh,  or  fea  fcurvygrafs:  with  all  the  leaves  alike; 
oolong,  pointed,  deeply  and  irregularly  indented  or  linuated. 

The  frefh  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  an  ungrateful  nidorous  kind 
orlmeil,  and.  a  penetrating  acrid  tafte:  the  firft  fort  is  confiderably 
tne  flrongeft,  and  hence  has  long  fuperfeded  the  ufe  of  the  other 
The  flowers,  and  feeds  alfo  are  notably  pungent,  but  lefs  fo  than  the 
leaves. 

Scurvygrafs  is  a  powerful  antifeptic,  attenuant,  and  aperient:  it 
manifeftly  promotes  the  fenfible  excretions,  particularly  urine,  without 
heating  01  irritating  fo  much  as  might  be  expedled  from  its  o-reat 
pungency.  It  is  one  of  the  capital  antifcorbutic  herbs,  and  in  this 
intention  has  been  principally  made  ufe  of,  in  conjunction,  generally,, 
witn  mild  vegetable  acids,  or  fubftances  of  lefs  acrimony,  as  orange 
juice,  forrel,  becabunga,  &c.  It  is  of  fervice  alfo  in  paralytic  and 
cacheCtic  indifpofitions;  and  in  tlie  wandering  rheumatic  pains,  of 
long  continuance,  unaccompanied  with  a  fever,  called  by  Sydenham 
tne  fcoibutic  rheumatifm.  I  have  had  frequent  experience  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  compofition  which  he  prefcribes  in  this  com¬ 
monly  obflinate  diftemper,  and  which,  he  fays,  if  the  public 
had  not  outweighed  private  advantage,  he  ffiould  have  concealed- 
~°  fixteen  parts  of  frefh  made  conferve  of  garden  fcurvygrafs 
eight  of  conferve  or  wood  forrel,  and  fix  of  the  compound  powder  of 
arum  root,  made  up  with  fyrup  of  orange  peel  into  an  eleCtary  of 
which  two  drams  are  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day  for  a  month,  a  W 
with  fome  ounces  of  a  diitilled  water  impregnated  with  fcurvygraf? 
mint,  nutmegs,  &c.  Among  different  aromatic  materials  made  trial 
of  for  covering  the  ill  flavour  of  fcurvygrafs,  nutmegs  teemed  to 
anfwer  the  belt.  '  ° 

a  he  adlive  matter  or  tnis  plant  is  extracted  by  maceration  both  in 
watery  and  in  fpirituous  menflrua,  and  accompanies  the  juice  oh- 
tained  by  expreffion.  The  moff  confiderable  part  of  it  is  of  a 
very  volatile  kind;  the  peculiar  penetrating  pungency  totally  exhaling 
m  jne  exficcation  of  the  herb,  and  in  the  evaporation  of  the  liquors- 
ana  only  a  flight  biting  bitteriffinefs  remaining  in  the  dried  leave/ 
in  the  infpiffated  juice,  and  in  the  fpirituous  as  well  as  in  the  watery 
extracts.  ^  I  he  frefh  leaves,  beaten  into  a  conferve  with  thrice  their 
weight  of  fine  fugar*,  may  be  kept,  in  a  clofe  veffel,  without  much, 
diminution  of  their  virtue,  for  many  years.  The  juice  alfo,  purified. 

from. 
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from  its  feculencies  by  fettling  and  draining,  may  be  preferved  for 
a  confiderable  time  (though  by  no  means  equally  with  the  conferve) 
by  fetting  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  covering  the  furface  with  a  little 
oil  to  prevent  the  accefs  of  air.  The  orange  ci  foil  cl  juice,  com¬ 
monly  added  to  that  of  the  fcurvygrafs,,  feem  to  piomote  the  aepu- 
ration;  for  if  the  juices,  feparately,  are  made  moderately  fine,  they 
foon  depoiite,  on  being  mixed,  a  freih  feculence. 

The  principal  virtue  of  this  plant  refides  in  an  effential  oil;  Sepa¬ 
rable,  in  very  fmall  quantity,  by  diftillation  with  water.  The  oil 
is  fo  ponderous,  as  to  fink  in  the  aqueous  fluid;  but  of  great  vola¬ 
tility,  fubtility,  and  penetration.  One  drop,  diffolved  in  fpirit,  or 
received  on  fugar,  communicates  to  a  quart  of  wine  or  other  liquors 
the  fmell  and  tafte  of  fcurvygrafs.  It  rifes  in  diftillation  with  re&ified 
fpirit  as  well  as  with  water:  a  pint  of  redi fed  fpirit,  drawn  off,  in 
the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  from  two  pounds  of  the  frefh  herb  biuhed  *Spint.  coch- 
brings  over  nearly  all  the  oil,  and  proves  exceeding  Strongly  impreg- leari xPb.Ed, 
nated  with  the  volatile  pungency  of  the  fcurvygrafs.  Both  the 
oil  and  the  fpirit,  particularly  the  former,  require  the  bottles  they 
are  kept  in  to  be  very  carefully  fecnred;  the  fubtile  matter  of  the 
plant,  when  thus  difengaged  by  diftillation  from  the  groffer  parts, 
being  extremely  difpofed  to  efcape. 


C  0  F  F  E  A 

COFFEA  Ph.  Ed.  Coffee:  a  pale  coloured  oval  feed,  forne* 
'what  fmaller  than  a  common  bean,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the 
other  with  a  remarkable  furrow.  It  is  the  pioduce  of  a  tiee  or  the 
jafmine  kind,  (jaftninum  arabkum  c aft anece  folio,  flore  alb o  odor atiftimo, 
Commelin .  hart.  amft.J  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Arabia,  and  thence 
introduced  into  the  Weft  Indies:  the  fruit  oi  the  tree  is  a  juicy  beiiv, 
including  two  of  the  feed's,  joined  by  the  flat  Sides,  and  covered  eacii 
with  a  thin  Shell. 

Coffee  feeds  have  a  farinaceous,  fomewnat  undluous,  buterifli 
tafte,  and  little  or.  no  fmell:  the  flavour,  for  which  they  are  valued, 
is  procured  by  gentle  torrefadtion ;  and  fome  of  our  own  farinaceous 
feeds  and  kernels  acquire,,  by  that  procefs,  a  flavour  fomewhat  of  the 
fame  kind.  The  roafted  feeds,  ground  into  powder,  foon  lofe  their 
flavour  in  the  air,  impart  it  to  water  and  fpirit  by  Slight  cochon  or 

digeftion,  and  give  it  over  with  water  in  diftillation.  An  extract 

made 
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made  fromthcmbywater  is,  not  difagreeably,  bitterilh:  an  extra* 
made  by  reftified  fpmt  is  ftronger,  and  not  a  little  naufeous. 

The  dietetic  ule  of  coffee  is  faid  to  ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and 

CrA  ftC.red°nS;.  t0,be  [^iceablein  phlegmatic  corpulent 
habits;  to  be  injurious  in  thin  habits  and  bilious  temperaments  in 

hemorrhages  ^  hyPochondriacal  dif°rders,  and  to  perfons  fubject  to 

COLOCTNTHIS. 

COLOCTNTHIS  Ph.  Ed.  Colocynthidis  medulla  Pb.  Lond 

na°nn^UINrTIDA  BITJER  GOURD  :  the  dried  medullary  or  pulpy 
//  /P£fT-  od?ourd  or  cucumber,  (cucumis  foliis  multijidu,  ij- 
vus  globofis  glabris  Linn.  fpec.  plant  .)  brought  from  Aleppo.  It  is 

very  light,  white,  of  a  fungous  texture,  compofcd  as  it  were  of 
cavkie«an°US  ^eaVeS’  WJ'dl  a  number  of  roundilh  feeds  lodged  in  the 

The  fungous  medulla,  freed  from  the  feeds,  (which  are  fomewhst 
unctuous  and  Jweetilh,  like  thofe  of  the  commom  cucumber)  has  a 
nauieous,  acrid,  intenfely  bitter  tafte.  It  is  a  very  ftrong  irritating' 

bnthVbC;  -?°mmended  hy  fome’  not  onlr  38  an  efficacious^ purgative” 
but  likewife  as  an  alterative  in  obftinate  chronical  diforders-  bv 

otheis  condemned,  as  a  dangerous  and  deleterious  drug.  Thus  much 
IS  certain,  that  when  given  by  itfelf,  in  fubrtance,  in  fuch  dofes 
as  to  purge  effectually,  as  eight  or  twelve  grains,  it  operates  for  the 
mod  part  with  great  vehemence;  difordering  the  conftitution,  occt 
loning  violent  gnpes  and  lometimes  bloody  difeharges.  Its  princinal 
uic  is  as  a  ftimulus  to  other  purgatives.  ^  ^ 

Coiocynth,  boiled  in  waler,  renders  a  large  quantity  of  the  liauor 
opy  and  fl.my:  even  a  tindure  of  it  made  in  proof  fpirit  is  eh? 
tinous,  as  not  to  pad  through  a  filter,  and  ifot  ejy  through" 
c  ,.,inon  i.ramer.  The  watery  decoitions,  infpiffated,  yield  a  lahe 

proportion,  half  die  weight  of  the  coiocynth  o/ more,  of  a  much 

gmous  extra*;  which  purges  ftrongly,  but  with  much  lefs  Sion 

Ilf-,  «resuer  fa%.  *an  the  coiocynth  itfelf,  and  appears  to  be  he 
p  i  preparation  obtainable  from  this  draft, c  drug.  The  college  of 
Tiiuiourgh  ufes  a  loft  extra*  of  this  kind  (made  from  coloquintida 

'■■'■Z  <  c'rv  Z  eu°re^f°r  mixing  into  pills  with  fcammony  and  aloes- 
'j0ndon  dlreds  a  tmdture  of  the  coloquintida  in  proof  fnirir’ 
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in  which  the  fcammony  and  aloes  are  to  be  diffolved,  and  the  whole 
infpidated  together.  Both  thefe  forms  are  greatly  preferable  to  thofe 
in  which  the  colocynth  in  fubdance  is  joined  to  the  fame  materials. 


C  O  N  E  S  S  I. 

C  0  N~E  SSI  med.  eff.  Edinb.  Codago-pala  Hort .  7nalabar.  P/j.  Par  if, 
Conessi:  the  bark  of  a  fmall  tree,  growing  in  the  ifland  Ceylon  and 
Malabai ;  of  a  dark  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  covered  more  or 
lefs  with  a  white  mofs  or  fcurf:  the  bark  of  the  fmall  young  branches, 
which  has  the  lead  of  this  matter,  is  preferred.  It  has  but  lately 
been  introduced  into  Europe,  and  is  as  yet  little  known  in  the  fhops. 

This  bark,  to  the  tade  gratefully  audere  and  bitter,  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoeas  ;  and  its 
efficacy  in  this  diforder  has  been  confirmed  in  the  Edinburgh  medical, 
effiays.  The  bark,  freed  from  the  fcurf,  is  directed  to  be  made  into 
an  eledtary  with  fyrup  of  oranges,  and  taken  to  the  quantity  of  half  a 
dram  or  more  four  times  a  day:  it  fenfbly  lofes  of  its  roughnefs  and 
its  virtue  if  kept  for  two  or  three  days,  in  the  form  either  of  powder 
or  eledtary;  and  hence  freffi  quantities  are  to  be  prepared  at  lead 
every  other  day.  It  is  faid,  that  the  firft  day  of  taking  the  medicine, 
it  increafes  the  number  and  quantity  of  the  dools,  without  increafing 
the  gripes:  that  on  the  fecond  day,  the  colour  of  the  dools  is 
mended;  and  that  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  if  it  fucceeds  at  all, 
their  confidence  generally  comes  near  to  a  natural  date:  that  in 
recent  diarrhceas,  from  irregularities,  it  feldom  fails  to  cure,  if  a 
vomit,  of  ipecacoanha,  is  given  immediately  before  its  ufe:  that  the 
fame  management  fucceeds  in  perfons  of  a  lax  habit,  to  whom  diar¬ 
rhoea  are  familiar  in  moid  weather:  but  that,  in  any  cafe,  if  a  fever 
is  joined,  the  coneffi  has  no  place  till  the  fever  is  removed.  Mr. 
Monro  informs  us,  that  he  cured  a  dyfentery  of  three  years  Handing, 
which  had  yielded  nothing  to  a  great  variety  of  other  medicines,  by 
giving  this  bark  in  the  form  above  prefcribed. 


/ 
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CON  SOLID  A. 

CONSOLIDA  major  five  Jymphytum  majus  Pb.  Edinb.  Sym¬ 
phytum  confolida  major  C.B.  Comfry:  a  rough  plant;  with  large, 
lomewhat  oval,  pointed  leaves;  producing,  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  fpikes  of  white  or  purplifh,  pendulous,  nearly  cylindrical 
flowers,  followed  each  by  four  fhining  black  feeds:  the  root  is  thick 
and  flefhy,  black  on  the  outfide  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  moifl  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  or  June. 

The  roots  of  comfry  abound  with  a  vifcid  glutinous  juice,  of  no 
particular  tafle  or  flavour.  The  dried  root,  boiled  in  wrater,  renders  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fluid  ilimy :  the  decodtions,  infpiflated,  yield 
a  flrong  flavourlefs  mucilage,  fimilar  to  that  obtained  from  althea, 
but  fomewhat  fironger-bodied  or  more  tenacious,  and  in  lomewhat 
larger  quantity,  amounting  to  about  three  fourths  the  weight  of  the 
comfry.  From  this  analylis  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  confolida, 
though  rarely  employed  in  practice,  is  rather  fuperiour  to  the  althea 
in  the  feveral  intentions  in  which  that  root  is  made  ufe  of;  the 
mucilaginous  matter  being,  in  both  roots,  the  only  medicinal  principle. 


CONTRA  TER  FA. 

CONE  RATER  FA  Pharm.  Load.  Contrayerva  five  drakena 
P harm.  Edinb.  Contrayerva  or  counterpoison  :  the  root 
of  a  fmail  plant  f  dorfema  fphondyiii  folio,  dent ar ice  radice,  Plum,  gen.) 
growing  in  Peru  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanilh  Well  Indies.  The 
root  is  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick;  full 
or  knots  and  irregular  tubercles;  furrounded  on  all  fldes  with  nume¬ 
rous  long  tough  fibres,  moll:  of  which  are  loaded  with  fcaly  knobs; 
°f  a  reddilh  brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  pale  within.  It  was 
firit  brought  into  Europe,  about  the  year  1581,  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  whence  its  name  Drakena  radix. 

This  root,  freed  from  the  fibres,  (which  are  much  weaker  than 
the  tuberous  part)  has  a  light  aromatic  fmell;  and  a  roughith,  bit- 
tenth,  penetrating  tafte,  which,  as  Fuller  obierves,  is  not  eafily 
concealed  by  a  large  admixture  of  other  fubfiances.  It  is  given,  as 
a  diaphoretic  and  antifeptic,  in  low  and  malignant  fevers,  and  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  mildeft  and  fafeft  of  the  fubfiances  of  the  pungent 

kind 
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kind  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  intentions;  not  being  liable  to 
produce,  though  taken  pretty  freely,  any  confiderable  heat.  The 
dofe,  in  fubffance,  is  from  live  or  lix  grains  to  half  a  dram  and 
more;  in  decodtion  or  infufion,  from  half  a  dram  to  two  drams. 

Contrayerva  root  gives  out  its  virtue,  by  the  affiflance  of  heat, 
both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit;  and  tinges  the  former  of  a  dark- 
brownifh  red,  the  latter  of  a  brighter  reddifh  colour:  the  watery 
decodiion  is  very  mucilaginous,  fo  as  not  to  pafs  through  a  filter. 
In  difiillation  or  evaporation,  pure  fpirit  elevates  nothing,  and  water 
very  little  of  its  virtues ;  the  adtive  matter  of  this  root  being  of  the 
fixt  kind,  and  remaining  nearly  entire  in  the  watery  as  well  as  in  the 
fpirituous  extracts.  The  extract  made  by  rectified  fpirit  taffes 
flrongly  of  the  contrayerva,  and  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  durable, 
glowing,  vibrating  kind  of  pungency,  like  that  of  peppermint,  but 
far  milder:  its  quantity  is  about  three  drams  from  fixteen  of  the 
root.  The  quantity  of  watery  extradf  is  more  than  double  to  that  of 
the  fpirituous,  and  its  tafle  proportionably  weaker. 


COPAL. 

COPAL  Pharm.  Edinb.  Copal:  a  refinous concrete,  obtained 
from  certain  large  trees  growing  in  New  Spain.  It  is  brought  to  us 
in  irregular  maffes;  fome  of  which  are  tranfparent,  and  of  all  the 
intermediate  fhades  of  colour  from  a  light  yellow  to  a  deep  brown; 
others  are  whitifh  and  femitranfparent.  There  are  probably  the  fame 
differences  in  the  juice  as  it  firft  iflues  from  the  trees;  fome  of  the 
copal  trees  being  faid  to  yield  a  white,  and  others  a  gold  coloured 
relin  (a). 

These  refins,  however  various  in  appearance,  are  in  quality  very 
nearly  if  not  entirely  alike.  They  have  a  more  agreeable  fmell  than 
frankincenfe,  to  which  fome  have  refembled  them,  and  do  not  melt 
fo  thin,  or  burn  away  fo  faff,  on  a  red  hot  iron :  they  do  not  foften 
in  the  mouth  on  being  chewed,  like  anime,  with  which  they  have 
been  confounded  by  others.  From  thofe,  and  from  all  the  other 
known  refinous  bodies,  they  differ  more  remarkably,  in  being  ex¬ 
ceeding  difficultly  diffoluble  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine:  it  is  faid, 
that  the  fpirit  is  made  capable  of  diffolving  them,  by  previoufly 

G  g  impregnating 


{a)  Hernandez,  P/antarum,  bV.  tnsxicanorum  hijloria,  p.  45. 
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impregnating  it  with  vitriolic  acid,  with  volatile  alkaline  fake  or 
w.th  camphor  The  medicinal  effefls  of  the  copals  are  not  much 
known  as  they  have  never  been  much  in  ufef  they  are  recom 
mended  as  warm  corroborants.  7  recom- 


CORELLI  NA. 

Cm™'  MuJim  markimu 5  corallln a 

ojpcinarum  C.  B.  Coralline,  sea  moss,  white  wormseed  • 

a  manne  produaion,  common  on  rocks,  Ibells,  &c.  refembling  a 

fmall  plant  without  leaves;  confiding  of  numerous  flender  jobfted 

branches,  generally  of  a  greyilh  or  whitilh  colour,  fometimes 

f  awe  •yMOTK1>  ■  redd,!fllV  0r  blackifh;  of  a  brittle  ftony  'fub- 
lance,  f liable  betwixt  the  fingers,  and  crackling  between  the  teeth 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  a  vegetable;  but  late  obfervatiow 

afford  grounds  to  believe,  that  it  is*  of  an  animal  origin  k  is 

ap^rently  the  habitation,  and  probably  the  production,' If  marine 

Powdered  coralline  lias  been  celebrated  in  dofes  of  from  half 
a  lcruple  to  a  dram,  as  an  anthelmintic;  probably  on  too  flight 
foundation.  As  ufually  met  with  in  the  /boos  it  w  rn 
Ti  „r,  if  W  ,« » 

for  IS  is  precipitated  from  this  acid  by  the  admixture  of  the  vkriolk 
and  by  calcination  in  a  llrong  fire  becomes  a  true  „„;,n  W 

•h*v?.  ct 

IS  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  the  crabs-claws,  ovder-lhell- 
and  other  teftaceous  marine  bodies.  '  ter  iJle  1  * 


CORALLIUM. 

CORAL L I UM  rutrum  Pbarm.  Lond.  &Edinl.  RED  coral  • 
a  hani,  brittle,  branched  fubftance,  refembling  the  ftalk  of  a  nlam  •' 

St  r  -lCknerS  °f  1  q«aii  full  of  knots;  fometime; 
iei  nt,  and  fometimes  vanoufly  bent;  both  externally  and  internally 

ot  a  deep  bright  red  colour.  It  is  found  adherin-  to  rocks  ard  other 
bodies  „i  the  lea  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean;  covered  with  a 
foft  fungous  bark,  in  which  is  a  great  number  of  cells  curiouflv 
divided,  containing  a  milky  juice,  with  apertures  on  the  furfaS 

this 
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this  cortical  part  is  feparated  while  freili  and  foft.  It  has  been 
generally  referred  to  the  vegetable  kingdom;  but  is  more  probably 
like  the  preceding,  the  work  and  the  neft  of  little  animals. 

Red  coral  appears,  to  have  for  its  bafis  the  fame  calcareous  animal 
earth  as  the  corallines  and  the  fhells  of  fea  fiflies:  like  them,  it  is 
changed  by  calcination  into  quicklime,  diffolves  in  all  acids  except 
the  vitriolic,  and  is  precipitated  by  this  laft  from  its  folutions  made 
in  the  others.  It  is  ufed  alfo,  like  thofe  productions,  as  an  abfor- 
bent  of  acid  humours  in  the  firffc  paftages;  and  like  them,  when  ' 
fatiated  with  fuch  acids  as  are  generated  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  it 
forms  thei ewith  a  rettringent  faline  compound:  fee  terrea  abforbentia. 

That  it  has  any  virtues  diftind  from  thofe  of  the  other  calcareous 
abfoi bents,  or  that  it  is  fuperiour  in  abforbent  power  to  the  cheaner 
teitaceous  bodies,  there  are  no  grounds  to  fufpeCt. 

The  levigated  coral  *  is  fometimes  counterfeited  in  the  {hops  with 
the  common  teftacea  coloured  with  dragons  blood  or  red  bole.  Thefe  pr?pamam 
abufes  may  be  difcovered,  by  Shaking  the  powder  with  water  and  fuf-  ?h  &  Ed. 
fering  it  to  lettle,  when  the  white  and  the  colouring  matter  will 
leparate  from  one  another  and  appear  in  great  part  diftmCt:  dragons 
blood  may  be  known  likewife  by  its  giving  a  red  tinCtnre  to 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  bole  by  its  retaining  its  rednefs  in  the  fire 
whilfl  coral  burns  white. 


CORIANDRUM. 

CORIAND  RUM  P hcivtn .  Pond..  &  JLdinb .  C oruin drutn  mcijus 

C.  B.  Coriander:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  finely  divided 
leaves;  producing  pale  yellowifh  or  brownifh,  ftriated,  hemifpherical 
feeds,  which  are  joined,  by  the  fiat  lides,  two  together.  It  is  annual, 
a  native  of  Italy,  and  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

The  leaves  of  coriander  have  a  flrong  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the 
aromatic  kind,  but  not  a  little  difagreeable.  The  feeds  alfo  have, 
when  frefh,  a  very  unpleafant  flavour,  which  by  drying  is  altered  ' 
and  becomes  tolerably  grateful :  their  tafte,  in  this  dry  ft ate,  is  mode¬ 
rately  warm  and  (lightly  pungent. 

The  dried  leeds  aie  fometimes  employed  as  a  ftomachic  and  car¬ 
minative,  though  lefs  frequently  than  the  other  warm  feeds.  They 
give  out  their  virtue  totally  to  redified  fpirit,  but  only  partially  to 

S  2  'water: 
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w.itei .  the  Spirituous  tincture  is  of  a  pale  bright  yellow  colour  the- 
watery  infufion  of  a  deeper  brownish.  In  distillation  with  water 
'they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  yellowish  effential  oil,  which  fmells 
Jtrongly  dnd  pretty  agreeably  of  the  coriander.  Pure  fpirit  likewife 
carries  off,  in  evaporation  or  distillation,  great  part  of  their  flavour; 
the  Spirituous  extra#  proving,  in  tafte  as  well  as  in  fmelJ,  confiderablv 
weaker  than  the  tihdture  uninfpifTated.  ^ 


*  Gelatina 
cornu  cervi 
F harm.  Edinb. 


-f-  Cornu  cervi 

philofophice 

prajparauim. 

J  Cornu  cervi 
culcinatum 
Pb.  1.  &  Ed. 


CORNU  C  E  R  VI. 

CORNU  CERVI  Rharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Hartshorn: 
large  branched  horns  of  the  hart  or  male  red  deer.  The  horns  ulually 
met  with  in  the  Shops  are  thofe  of  the  common  or  fallow  deer. 

Hartshorn,  rafped  or  Shaved,  gives  out  to  water,  by  boiling 
aloft  gelatinous  matter,  of  fcarcely  any  particular  flavour,  amounting, 
when  inipiflated,  to  about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  horn.  The 
decodion  and  gelly  are  fometimes  directed  in  diarrhceas  and  other 
difoiders,  partly  as  affording  a  mild  nutriment,  and  partly  for 
ODtunding  and  incraffating  acrimonious  thin  humours.  An  elegant 
hartlhorn  gelly  is  prepared,  by  boiling  half  a  pound  of  the  Shaving 
in  three  quarts  of  water  till  two  parts  are  walled,  and  adding  to 
the  Strained^  liquor,  before  the  infpiffation,  an  ounce  of  Seville 
orange  or  of  lemon  juice,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  mountain  wine,  and 
hair  a  pound  Oi  line  Sugar*.  Compofitions  of  this  kind  are  extremely 
grateful  to  many  in  acute  difeafes.  1 

On  diftilling  the  horn  with  a  red  heat,  it  gives  over  a  volatile  fait 
and  fpirit,  together  with  a  fetid  empyreumatic  oil.  The  fame  pro- 
duds  are  obtainable,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  from  all  animal 
fub Stances,  though  thofe  prepared  from  hartlhorn  have  been  in  moft 
general  ufe :  fee  fal  alkalinus  volatilis. 

The  horns  fo  fir  freed  from  their  gelatinous  matter  as  to  be  pul- 
verable,  either  by  boiling  them  in  water  or  by  expofmg  them  to  its 
-warivp,  have  been  ufed  by  fome  in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  abfor- 
bent  earths:  by  calcination  in  a  flrong  Are,  with  the  free  admiflion 
of  air,  their  earthy  part  may  be  obtained  in  a  much  purer  Slate f 
m  quantity  about  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  original  horn.  The 
calcination  may  be  performed  in  a  potter’s  furnace ;  or  by  Stratifying 
the  horns  with  charcoal  in  any  common  furnace  or  Stove,  and  fettin^ 
the  whole  on  fire  together:  the  horns,  after  the  burning,  retain  their 

figure. 
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figure,  and  fome  degree  of  hardnefs,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  feparable 
from  the  afhes  into  which  the  vegetable  coal  is  reduced.  The- 
horns  remaining  after  the  diflillation  of  the  volatile  fait  are  as  proper 
for  this  ufe  as  frefh  ones. 

The  pure  earth  of  hartfhorn  differs  from  that  of  coral  and  the 
teflacea,  in  not  being  convertible  into  quicklime;  and  agrees  with 
them,  in  being  diffoluble  by  the  vegetable,  nitrous,  and  marine 
acids,  and  in  being  precipitated  from  thefe  acids  on  the  addition  of 
the  vitriolic.  The  earth  of  the  horns,  and  of  the  bones  alfo,  of 
other  animals,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of 
hartfhorn. 

How  far  this  fpecies  of  earth  differs  from  the  others  in  its  medicinal 
effects,  is  little  known.  It  is  cuflomary,  in  acute  difeafes  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  loofenefs,  to  impregnate  the  common  drink  with  the. 
calcined  hartfhorn  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  on  a  fuppo- 
fition  of  its  adting  as  a  mild  reflringent:  folutions  of  it  in  vegetable 
acids  are  apparently  reflringent,  as  they  difcover  a  degree  of  auflerity 
to  the  tafle;  but  the  pure  earth  is  infipid.  Hoffmann  reports,  that 
this  earth,  w'hen  combined  with  acids,  is  more  difpofed,  than  the 
other  abforbents,  to  promote  perfpiration.  See  terrea  abforbentia . 

c  o  s  r  u  s. 

COSTUS  Pb.  Pond.  Cojlus  oriental is  Ph.  Edinb.  Cojius ; 

dulcis  officinarum  C.  B.  Costus:  a  root,  brought  from  the  Eafl 
Indies,  about  the  fize  of  the  finger,  of  a  pale  greyifh  or  whitifh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  yellow  within.  An  Arabian ,  a  bitter , 
and  a  Jhveet  coflus  were  formerly  diflinguifhed  in  the  fhops :  whether 
they  were,  as  fome  fufpedt,  the  roots  of  different  plants,  or,  as  others, 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  in  different  flates,  does  not  fully  appear. 
At  prefent,  only  one  fort  is  met  with,  and  this  but  rarely. 

This  root  has  been  recommended  as  a  flomachic,  uterine,  diapho¬ 
retic,  and  diuretic.  The  editor  of  the  Wirtemberg  pharmacopoeia 
ebferves,  that  it  impregnates  the  urine,  like  the  turpentines,  with  a 
violet  fmell.  The  fmell  of  the  root  itfelf  approaches  to  that  of 
violets  or  Florence  orris:  its  tafle  is  warm  and  bitterifh.  Both  tne 
fmell  and  tafle  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  brittle  cortical  part,  the 
internal  tough  woody  matter  having  very  little  of  either. 


Decodlions 
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tarte,  Tnd°left  grate^lLrLl'Than  tP  °f  “  bl°r'u!t  C°loUr’  a  bitter 

ration  they  diflfc  a ,in  ™P°- 
moderately  bitter,  of  fcarcely  any  particular  flSuf  ‘  in 
atnounttng  to  no.  left  than  two  thirds  the  weight  of  the 
keeping,  it  loon  grows  mouldy,  and  duilv  on  f,  f  0t^n 

pmtuous  tindture°  is  of  a  bright  yellow  Lour  a  ^ 

s**  *#*  ■  'T™.  m 

favour,  lels  grateful  than  that  of  the  coitus  itMf  ’*  somatic 
exceeding  one  ninth  the  weight  of  the  root.  f’  “luantlty  not 


^  J  •*  JlJL  9 
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calcareous  earth,  met  with  in  moil  parts  of  th/^  iT'P  mineral 
degrees  of  hardnels.  The  fofter  mafl*ef\*nrl  A  a  'r ^  of  vari0lls 
are  common  in  chalk  pits)  called  W  ^  ^leIls  (wJlic^ 

by  many  preferred  to  the  others  for  medicinalLft81^  CMk  CggS’  are 

fa,  ^generPl  ££  fj*  <«.  of  the 

of  the  fame  earth,  formed  ttomaffe  P  which  d AY’  °r  who%> 
little  otherwife  than  in  the  r  evmLi  r  ^  fr°m  0ne  ano*er 
texture.  Such  ate,  the"  / * 

the  fine  earth  called  araricus  mineral;*  „,d  lA  r  °f,  the  marks-, 
tranfparent  cryftalline  foncretes  called  ’/hnf  “  °r  lac  lun*:  the 

cretion  from  waters,  incruftates  the  fides  of  cavern  u  C°"' 

icicles  from  the  tops  MnmrnftU^r  1  j-  caverns,  or  hangs  in 

into  medicine,  Pom  TZron^  “^ced 

diftindt  qualities:  chalk,  one  of  the  pu'reft’ofThe^  PoffeirinS 

now  retained  in  pradice;  nor  would  the  art  fuffe’r  anfdet"^ 

ST ~  JfGtittitgaax**  ”■ 

* «*— w  ?sst  2r5ffi*n; 

nicking 
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melting  eafily,  with  vitrefa&ive  fluxes,  into  a  tranfparent  glafs.  In 
this  laft  property  it  differs  from  the  calcareous  animal  earths,-  which 
appear  to  be  unvitrefcible,  communicating,  to  a  large  proportion  of 
vitrous  matters,  an  opake  milkinefs. 

Pure  clialk  is  a  very  ufeful  abforbent  in  cardial gic  and  other 
complaints  from  acidities  in  the  firft  paflages.  For  this  purpofe  it  is 
formed,  in  the  (hops,  into  troches,  with  fugar  and  a  little  nutmeg; 
and  generally  with  the  addition  of  fome  of  the  other  abforbent  earths, 
which  add  nothing  to  its  virtue;  and  into  juleps,  by  mixing  the 
chalk,  levigated  into  a  fubtile  powder,  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
half  an  ounce  to  a  pint;  with  the  addition  of  two*  or  three  -f-  drams  *  ju]epum  c 
of  fugar,  and  one  dram  of  gum  arabic  to  give  fome  confidence  to  the  creta  Ph.  1. 
liquor,  fo  as  to  enable  it  to  keep  the  powder  fufpended :  fome  boil 
the  chalk  (an  operation  at  all  necelfary)  in  a  larger  quantity  of 
water,  continuing  the  codlion  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  above  proportion,  Pharm.Edhb. 
and  adding  towards  the  end  half  a  dram  of  bruifed  nutmeg  •f*. 

When  chalk  is  combined  with  fuch  acids,  as  may  be  deemed  moll 
analogous  to  thofe  which  are  preternaturally  generated  in  the  human 
flomach,  as  four  milk  and  four  vegetable  liquors;  the  compounds 
prove  fomewhat  more  auftere  than  thofe  refulting  from  the  coalition, 
of  the  fame  acids  with  the  animal  abforbents:  hence  chalk,  given  in 
cafes  of  acidities,  is  generally  obferved  to  bind  the  belly  more ;  a 
circumftance  to  be  attended  to  in  its  ufe.  But  that  it  has  anv  aflrin- 

0 

gent  power,  as  many  have  fuppofed,  independently  of  its  combi¬ 
nation  with  acids,  or  in  diforders  where  there  are  no  acid  juices  in 
the  firfl:  paflages  to  diflolve  it,  is  not  fo  clear:  the  fenfe  of  aflrin- 
gency,  which  the  chalk  in  fubftance  produces  in  the  mouth,  appears 
to  proceed,  like  that  of  the  bolar  earths,  only  from  its  adhering  to 
the  part  and  imbibing  its  moiflure. 


CROCUS . 

CROCUS  Ph.  Lond.  &  Pdinb.  Crocus  fativus  C.  B.  Crocus 
autumnalis  fativus  Morifon.  hi  ft.  Saffron:  a  bulbous  rooted  plant, 

with  narrow  grafs-like  leaves  which  have  a  white  line  running  along 
the  middle:  the  (talk  is  fhort  and  undivided,  and  bears  on  the  top  a 
purplifh  blue  flower,  deeply  cut  into  flx  fegments:  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower  arifes,  among  the  (lamina,  a  whitifh  piflil,  divided  at  the 
top  into  three  chives  or  flefhy  filaments,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 

(lender 
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ncnuoi  an d  pale  coloured,  the  upper  broader,  of  a  deep  orange  red, 
and  veiy  finely  indented  about  the  tides:  thefe  filaments,  carefully 
picked,  and  pretTed  together  into  cakes,  are  the  faffron  of  the  /loops. 

Hie  plant  is  perennial,  and  dowers  in  autumn:  the  common  fpring 

croc u I es  of  our  gardens  are  reckoned  by  Linnaeus  to  be  no  other  than 
varieties  of  it. 

Saffron  is  cultivated  indifferent  parts  of  the  world:  that  produced 
m  our  own  country  is  greatly  fuperiour  to  the  forts  brought  from 
abroad,  and  may  be  diftinguidred  from  them  by  its  blades  being 
oioader.  .  It  dionld  be  chofen  fre/h,  not  above  a  year  old,  in  clofe 
caKes,  neither  dry  nor  yet  very  moiff,  tough  and  firm  in  tearing, 

of  a  high  fiery  colour,  and  of  the  fame  colour  within  as  on  the 
out  fide. 

Saffron  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful  aromatic;  of  a  ffrong,  pene¬ 
trating,  diffufive  fmell,  and  a  wairm,  pungent,  bitterifh  taffe.  It  is 
fuppoied  to  have  a  confiderable  degree  of  anodyne  power,  depending  on 
its  lubtile  odorous  principle;  to  be  more  cordial  and  more  exhila¬ 
rating  than  almoft  any  of  the  other  aromatics,  fo  as,  when  taken  too 
fieely, .  to  occafion  even  immoderate  mirth  (j);  to  be  particularly 
leiviceable  in  diiorders  of  the  bread:,  in  female  obdrudtions,  and 
hyderic  depredions.  It  tinges  the  urine  of  a  high  colour.  The 
dofe  is  commonly  two  or  three  grains  to  ten  or  twelve:  Geoffroy 
fays  it  may  be  extended  with  fafety  to  a  fcruple  and  more. 

Saffron  gives^  out  the  whole  of  its  virtue  and  colour  to  resided 
fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water:  about  three  parts  in 
foui  01  the  fadron  are  taken  up  by  each  of  thefe  mendrua;  and  the 
matter  which  remains  undiffolved  is  inodorous,  infipid,  and  of  a  pale 
clay  colour.  The  officinal  tindtures  are  made  with  fack  *  or  French 
brandyf,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint:  by  diffolving  in  the 
vinous  tin df ure  a  proper  quantity  of  fine  fugar,  (twenty-five  ounces 
t0.  a  Pint-|)  an  elegant  cordial  fyrup  is  obtained.  Tindtures  drawn 
with  Vinegar,  or  other  liquors  fenfibly  acid,  foon  lofe  of  their  rich 
colour  in  keeping:  the  colour  of  the  vinous  tindtures  alfo  fades  a 
tittle,  and  a  part  of  the  aiffolved  faffron'  is  apt  to  be  in  time  thrown 
oxfi  thofe  made  in  proof  fpirit,  and  in  redtified  fpirit,  particularly  the 
latter,  may  be  kept  in  perfedtion  for  years. 

In  diftillation,  it  impregnates  water  ffrongly  with  its  flavour :  if 
t  >e  quantity  of  faffron  is  large,  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fragrant  and  very 
pungent  edential  oil  may  be  colledted,  amounting,  as  is  faid,  to 

W  Ilertodr,  Crocologia,  p.  32.  Eoerhaave,  Elementa  (hernia,  proceff.  65.  a^0ut 
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about  a  dram  and  a  half  from  fixteen  ounces.  The  remaining  decodion, 
infpiflated,  yields  an  extrad  of  a  high  colour,  in  tade  unpleafantly 
bitterifh,  without  any  thing  of  the  didinguifhing  fmell  or  flavour  of 
the  faffron. 

Redified  fpirit  elevates  alfo  a  conflderable  fhare  of  its  flavour, 
but  leaves  much  the  greated  part  concentrated  in  the  extrad.  This 
extrad,  infpiflated  only  to  the  confluence  of  oil,  is  recommended 
by  Boerhaave  as  one  of  the  highed  cordials  and  exhilarants :  the  dofe 
is  a  few  drops,  which  may  be  taken  in  a  glafs  of  rich  wine.  It 
diflolves  in  wine  and  in  water,  as  well  as  in  fpirit,  and  mingles  alfo 
with  oils  both  exprefled  and  didilled ;  appearing  to  be  a  fubftance  of 
a  peculiar  nature.  The  fpirit,  didilled  from  faffron,  is  faid  to  have 
an  advantage  above  mod  other  cordial  fpirits,  of  difpoflng  the 
patient  to  fweat. 


CRTS  r  A  L  L  U  S. 

CRVST’ALLZJS  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Rock  crystal:  a  tranf- 
parent  colourlefs  done;  of  a  regularly  angular  figure,  which  is 
generally  that  of  an  hexagonal  column  terminated  by  a  pyramid  of 
the  fame  number  of  fides;  hard,  fo  as  to  drike  fire  freely  with 
deel;  becoming  white,  opake,  and  friable,  by  repeated  ignition  and 
extindion  in  water;  not  difloluble  by  any  acid,  either  in  its  natural 
date  or  when  calcined;  fufible,  with  vitrefadive  fluxes,  into  a  nearly 
colourlefs  glafs. 

Rock  crydal,  and  fome  other  dones  of  the  fame  general  nature, 
introduced  into  medicine  by  the  credulity  of  former  times,  not  yet 
expunged  from  catalogues  of  the  materia  medica,  and  in  fome  places 
dill  made  ingredients  in  officinal  compofitions;  appear,  from  their 
indiflolubility  in  every  known  fpecies  of  humid  mendruum,  to  be 
incapable  of  exerting  any  adion  in  the  human  body:  unlefs  that  by 
the  rigidity  and  hardnefs,  which  their  particles  retain,  however 
finely  levigated,  they  may  offend  the  domach  and  inteflines;  or 
that  by  virtue  of  the  calcareous  earth,  which  they  abrade  plenti¬ 
fully  from  the  marble  indruments  with  which  they  are  levigated, 
the  prepared  powder  may  ad  as  an  abforbent. 

The  colours  of  the  precious  Jiones  appear  to  depend  on  a  principle 
aidind  from  the  dony  matter  which  makes  their  bafis.  It  is  faid, 
that  the  fapphire,  emerald,  amethyd,  and  cornelian,  on  being  urged 
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with  a  flrong  fire,  become  colouriefs,  and  nearly  fimilar  to  common 
ciydal .  that  the  emerald,  in  paiting  with  its  tinging  matter  in 
the  fire,  emits  vifible  flames  (a) :  that  the  hyacinth  and  garnet  melt 
in  a  vehement  fire,  into  a  vitreous  mafs,  of  a  brownilh  or  blacfeifla 
colour,  like  that  which  ferrugineous  calces  communicate  (b).  From 
thefe  kinds  of  experiments  it  has  by  fome  been  inferred,  that  the 
coloured  precious  Rones,  though  their  dony  bafis  is  confefledlv 
inactive,  may,  neverthelefs,  have  fome  medicinal  powers  depending 
on  the  tinging  metallic  impregnation  {a).  But  furely  this  reafoning 
does  not  take  off  the  impropriety,  or  rather  abfurdity,  of  ufing  as 
medicines,  thefe  coftly  concretes,  from  a  poflibility  of  their  pro¬ 
ducing  effects,  which  far  cheaper  fubdances  are  known  to  produce 
with  certainty. 

C  U  B  E  B  M. 

CUBEBM  Pharm ,  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Cubeba  vulgar es  C.  B* 
Cubebs:  dried  berries,  greatly  refcmbling  pepper,  but  furnithed  each 
with  a  flender  dalK,  whence  they  are  called  by  lome  piper  cuudatum . 
They  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ead  Indian  tree,  of  which  we  have  no* 
particular  account,  faid  to  refemble  the  apple  tree,  and  to  produce 
its  berries  in  cluflers.  r 

Cubebs  ate  a  warm  fjpice;  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  moderately 
pungent  tafte.  Their  heat  and  pungency  are  weaker  than  thofe  of 
pepper,  but  of  the  fame  kind;  and  refide,  like  thofe  of  that  fpice, 
not  in  the  volatile  but  in  the  more  fixt  matter.  In  diflillation  with 
water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  ponderous  eflential  oil,  of  an 
agreeable  and  moderately  drong  fmell,  but  in  tafle  mild:  the 
i  emaining  decodion,  infpiifated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract,  retains 
a  confiderable  fliare  ol  tne  warmth  and  pungency  of  the  cubebs. 
An  extrad  made  with  redified  fpirit  poflefles  the  whole  of  their 
flavour  in  perfedion,  for  even  the  odorous  principle  does  not  exhale 
or  diflil  with  this  mendruum:  the  tade  of  this  extrad  is  very  hot  and 

pungent,  though  not  near  fo  much  fo  as  that  of  the  fpirituous  extrad 
of  pepper. 

(a)  Geoffroy,  Trad,  de  mat.  med.  tom.  i.  p.  95. 

d’\  Chymi/cbs  uvterptihungsn  <von  der  litbogecgnojia,  p, 
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C  U  C  U  M  I  S. 

CUCUMBER:  an  annual  herb,  with  naked  monopetalous  flowers 
divided  into  five  fegments,  and  a  large  juicy  fruit  produced  under 
the  flower.  Thus  far  the  characters  of  the  cucumber  agree  with 
thofe  of  fome  other  plants,  whofe  feeds  have  been  commonly  ranked 
among  the  officinals,  and  which  may  properly  be  placed  together. 

1.  Cucumis  hortensis  Ph.  Edinb .  Cucumis  fativus vulgaris 
C.  B.  Cucumber:  with  oblong  fruit,  often  covered  with  little  pro¬ 
tuberances  ;  and  oblong  white  feeds. 

2.  Citrullus  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Anguria  citrullus  dicta  C.  B. 
Citrul :  with  very  large,  roundifh,  fmooth  hard  rinded  fruit;  and 
oblong,  broad,  rhomboidal,  blackifh  feeds. 

3.  Cue  ur  bit  a  Pharm.  Edinb.  Cucurbit  a  lagenaria  jtore  albo, 

folio  molli  C.B.  Gourd,  bottle-gourd:  with  very  large,  thick 

woody  rinded  fruit,  bellied  like  a  bottle;  and  long  whitifh  feeds, 
having  two  angles  like  horns  at  the  top. 

4.  Pepo  Pharm.  Edinb.  Pepo  vulgaris  Raiihijl.  Common 
•pumpion:  with  very  large,  roundifh  or  oval  fruit;  and  rhomboidal 
-whitifh  feeds,  having  a  rim  or  elevated  line  round  the  edges. 

The  cucumber  and  citrul  are  efleemed  cooling  and  relaxing; 
falubrious  in  hot  bilious  difpofitions,  and  where  there  is  a  tendency 
to  inflammation;  prejudicial  in  the  oppofite  circumflances;  difficult 
of  digeflion,  and  of  very  little  nourifhment. 

The  feeds  of  all  thefe  plants  are  fimilar  in  quality;  and  have  been 
generally  ufed  promifcuoufly,  and  diflinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the 
greater  cold  feeds.  They  have  a  fweetifh  tafle,  accompanied  with 
fome  unCtuofity,  and  no  fmell  or  particular  flavour:  on  expreflion, 
they  yield  a  foft  infipid  oil,  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  that  of 
almonds:  on  trituration  with  water,  their  oil,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  mucilaginous  and  farinaceous  matter  of  the  feed,  unites  with  the 
water  into  an  emulflon  or  milky  liquor.  Thefe  emulflons  have  been 
ufed  as  diluents,  refrigerants,  and  emollients,  in  the  fame  cafes  as 
thofe  prepared  from  fweet  almonds;  which  laft  are  now  almoft 
univerl'ally  preferred.  The  feeds  in  fubftance  have  likewife  been 
made  ingredients  in  fome  officinal  emollient  powders;  for  which 
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purpofes  they  are  not  well  adapted,  as  being  liable  to  grow  foon 
1011k, y  and  rancid  in  keeping,  efpecially  in  a  powdery  form  •  thofe 
of  the  cucumber  feem  to  be  the  leaft  fubjed  to  this  inconvenience. 

J .  Cucumis  AGRESIIS  Pb.  Lond.  Cucumis ajininus  Pb.  Edinb 
Cucumis  filvejins  ajimnus  ditlus  C.  B.  Wild  cucumber :  with  warty' 
hairy,  fomewhat  oval  fruit,  not  above  two  inches  in  lenoth-  the 
■fruit,  when  ripe  burfts  on  being  touched,  and  throws  out  with 
violence  its  whitiih  juice  and  its  black  feeds.  It  is  fown  annually,  as 
all  the  preceding,  in  gardens.  "V  b 

All  the  parts  of  the  wild  cucumber  are  ftrongly  purgative-  the 
fruit  appears  to  be  fomewhat  more  fo  than  the  root,  LdVhls  than 
le  leaves.  The  juice  that  iffues  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  very  light 
preffure,  on  flitting  the  fruit  when  almoft  ripe7,  has  an  unpleaiant 
imell,  and  a  very  durable  naufeous  bitter  tafte:  on  Handing  for  a 
few  hours,  it  parts  into  a  thick  matter  which  fettles  to  the  bottom 
and  a  thin  watery  fluid,  which  floats  above;  this  laft  may  be  com- 
modioufly  drained off,  after  the  clearer  partis  decanted,  by  meals 

•Ehtofam  1  0f^;00ll?n  .Cl°cth  °r^ains  of  1 cotton  laid  over  thefides  of 

n.  L.tss  EJ.  f1  e  vcflel.  X  he  t.nck  fecula  ,  dried  in  the  fun  or  any  other  o-entle 
heat,  is  a  very  ftrong  irritating,  but  flow,  cathard;  and°often 
operates  hkewife  upwards.  It  remarkably  raifes  the  pulfe,  and  kerns 
to  kindle  a  degree  of  fever  for  a  time:  Lifter  and  Hoffmann  obfervT 
t  at  ns  tried  in  lncreafing  the  pulte  is  perceivable  even  in  the  extre’ 
mmes  of  the  fingers.  Its  ufe  therefore  is  in  cold  indolent  phlegmatic 

cafes;  particularly  m  dropfies,  in  which  it  has  fometimes  been  given 

with  fuccefs  after  medicines  of  a  milder  kind  had  proved  ineffectual 
I  wo  or  three  grains  are  in  general  a  fufficient  dofe:  in  feme  cafes 
this  quantity  has  aded  violently:  in  others,  five  grains  have  nro 
cured  plentiful  evacuation,  without  much  uneafinefs  or  dirturban/e  to 
the  conftitution.  It  is  faid,  that  in  Holland,  an  extrad  made  with 
wine  from  the  roots  of  the  plant  is  fubftituted  to  the  elaterium  and 
has  been  found  to  be  equally  efficacious  and  fafe:  though  BouducftA 
Ipeaks  of  an  extrad  of  this  root,  (made  probably  with  water)  which 
appears  to  nave  been  much  weaker;  the  dofe'being  from  twenty 
four  to  thirty  grains.  In  what  kind  of  matter  the  purgative  viltue' 
of  this  plant  refides,  has  not  been  fufficiently  examined :  Boulduc 

M  H!Pirt  'W.  rcy.  <leiScimc.de  Paris,  four  Pann.  17,9. 
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fays,  that  fpirit  of  wine  has  fcarcely  any  adtion  upon  it:  and  that 
water  is  not  its  proper  menftruum  appears  from  its  quitting  the  watery 
juice  and  fettling  to  the  bottom. 


CUPRUM . 

CUPRUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Cuprum  five  venus  Pbarm.  Edinb, 
Copper:  a  reddifh  metal,  nearly  nine  times  fpecifically  heavier 
than  water;  requiring  for  its  fufion  a  ftrong  white  heat,  and  calcining 
by  a  continuance  of  a  weaker  red  heat  into  a  dark  reddifh  powder; 
contracting,  from  long  expofure  to  the  air,  a  greenifh  ruft;  foluble 
in  all  acids  and  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  and  exhibiting,  when 
diflolved,  a  blue  or  green  colour,  or  a  colour  compofed  of  the  two. 
Volatile  fpirits,  in  particular,  receive  from  a  fmall  proportion  of  it 
a  beautiful  deep  blue;  and  if  added  to  folutions  of  it  made  in  acids, 
when  fo  far  diluted  as  to  appear  almoft  or  altogether  colourlefs, 
change  them  immediately  to  the  fame  fine  colour.  If  a  piece  of 
bright  iron  be  immerfed  in  the  acid  folutions,  the  acid  quits  the 
copper  to  attack  the  iron ;  and  the  copper,  in  its  feparation  from  the 
menflruum,  adheres  to  the  iron,  which  foon  appears  covered  with  a 
cupreous  coat.  On  thefe  principles,  very  minute  quantities  of  copper,, 
diflolved  in  liquors,  may  be  readily  difcovered. 

There  are  confiderable  mines  of  copper  in  England,  Sweden, 
Germany,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  ores  are  often, 
wholly  or  in  part,  of  beautiful  blue  or  green  colours  like  thofe  of 
the  folutions:  all  the  mineral  ftones,  tindtured  with  thefe  colours, 
are  fuppofed  to  receive  them  from  this  metal.  Moft  of  the  ores 
abound  with  fulphur ;  which  this  metal  very  flrongly  retains,  and 
which  is  difficultly  feparated  by  repeated  calcinations  and  fufion s. 

Pure  copper,  in  its  metallic  Rate,  or  calcined  by  fire,  appears  to 
be  indiiToluble,  and  of  no  confiderable  effedt,  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
There  are  inflances  of  pieces  of  copper  having  been  fwallowed,  and 
lying  long  in  the  bowels,  without  feeming  to  adt  any  otherwife  than, 
by  their  bulk  or  figure. 

Diflolved  in  the  nitrous  or  marine  acids,  and  cryflallized  or  exile- 
eated  by  heat,  it  proves  a  firong  cauftic.  Thefe  preparations,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  with  the  nitrous  acid,  were  formerly  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  in  this  intention;  but  have  long  been  laid  afide,  on  account  of 
their  great  difpofition  to  liquefy. 


Combined 
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Combined  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  or  with  the  acids  of  the  vege- 
table  kingdom,  or  corroded  by  the  air,  it  aits,  when  externally 
applied,  as  an  efficacious  detergent  and  a  gentle  efcharotic:  when 
taken  internally,  as  a  virulent  emetic  and  cathartic.  Some  have 
ventured  on  fmall  dofes  of  thefe  preparations,  as  quick  emetics  for 
procuring  immediate  evacuation  where  poifo'nous  fubftances  have  been 

1  wallowed:  but  that  end  may  furely  be  obtained  by  lefs  dangerous 
means;  fee  cerugo  and  vitriolum.  ° 

A Saturated  folution  of  the  metal  in  volatile  fpirits  is  recommended 
by  Boerhaave  in  diforders  proceeding  from  an  acid,  weak,  cold, 
phlegmatic  caufe.  He  fays  that  if  three  drops  be  taken  in  the 
morning  with  a  glafs  of  mead,  and  the  dofe  doubled  every  day  to 
twenty  four  drops,  it  proves  attenuating,  warming,  and  diuretic-  that 
by  this  medicine  he  once  cured  a  confirmed  afcites,  though  in  other 
cafes  of  the  fame  kind  it  failed :  that  it  is  the  only  preparation  of 
copper  which  does  not  prove  emetic;  and  that,  as  it  does  no  harm 
it  may  be  tiled  with  fafety  («)._  It  is  probable,  that  this  preparation 
mffers  from  the  preceding  only  in  containing  lefs  copper,  the  auantitv 
which  volatile  fpirits  diffolve  being  extremely  fmall;  and  ^hat  in 
confi  erab  e  dofes,  it  would  exert  the  fame  virulent  operation  with 
t-uk.  otnei  iolutions  or  foluble  preparations  of  this  metal. 

A  UnSure,  differing  little  in  its  cupreous  impregnation  from  that 
made  with  volatile  fpirits,  is  ufed  in  the  (hops  as  an  external  detergent 
and  for  confirming  fpecks  or  films  of  the  eyes.  This  is  prepared 
,  f  , .  .  V'!  j1  folutlo't  of  fal  ammoniac  in  lime-water,  in  the  proportion 

.appWma  of  a  dram  f  or  two  *  to  a  pint;  which  folution  is  tinged  0f  a 

Fb.  Land,  fapphne  blue  colour  by  ffanding  for  fome  days  with  fome  flins  of 
*  Pb.Edinb .  copper  or  in  a  copper  vdfel.  P  01 

_  Copper  veilels,  in  certain  circumftances,  give  a  taint  to  almoft  all 
kinds  oi  liquors,  even  to  pure  water;  more  efpecially  if  they  have 
not  been  thoroughly  cleanfed  from  the  ruff  which  they  contraft  l  v 
lying  expofed  to  a  moift  air:  in  certain  circumftances,  however 
they  appear  to  rehft  even  liquors  of  confiderable  acidity.  Moll  of 
the  vegetable  acids,  fo  long  as  they  are  kept  boiling  in  copper  veffels 

ffithe  r  Id  “if0  C 1011  °n-  the  ‘nCtal;  thouSh  in  a  gei'Be  heat,  or 
‘  ,i  L(,  ’  tlpy.  become  ln  a  fliort  time  impregnated  with  its  ill 
tafte  and  with  its  pernicious  qualities,  corroding  it  chiefly  at  the 
ur  ace  of  the  liquor:  if  the  metal  is  only  moiftened  and  expofed  to 
tlie  air,  it  is  corroded  more  fpeedily;  and  fooner  ftill  if  expofed  to 

(«)  Elemnt*  cbemia,  procejf.  19?.  fcf  Prax.  med.  tom .  V.  p.  1-4. 
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the  vapours  of  the  acid.  The  mofl  acid  iyrups  are  prepared  by  the 
confedlioners,  by  boiling  in  copper  veffels  kept  perfe&ly  clean, 
without  receiving  any  hurtful  impregnation ;  whereas  the  far  lefs 
acid  liquor,  that  rifes  towards  the  end  of  long  protradled  diflillations 
of  fimple  waters,  corrodes  fo  much  of  the  copper  head,  in  its  paffage 
in  the  form  of  vapour,  as  to  prove  emetic. 

Brafs,  f ces,  Pharm.  Edinb.J  is  a  combination  of  copper  with  the 
metallic  part  of  calamine,  that  is,  with  zinc,  a  metallic  body  hill 
eafier  of  diffolution  than  the  copper  itfelf.  The  two  metals,  never- 
thelefs,  form  by  their  coalition  a  new  compound,  which  does  not  ruft 
in  the  air,  or  diffolve  in  vegetable  acids,  or  calcine  in  the  fire,  near 
fo  foon  as  either  of  them  feparately. 


C  U  R  C  U  MA. 

CURCUMA  Pharm.  Lond .  &  Pdinb.  Curcuma  radice  longa 
Harm .  hort .  lugd .  bat .  Pdafiiella  kua  Hort .  malabar .  Crocus 

indicus ,  &  terra  merit a,  &  cypira  qidbufdam.  Turmeric:  a  fmall 
tuberous  knotty  root,  brought  from  the  Eafl  Indies;  externally 
greyifh,  internally  of  a  deep  lively  yellow  or  faffron  colour,  which  by 
age  changes  more  and  more  towards  a  red.  Two  forts  are  mentioned 
by  authors',  one  longifh,  the  other  roundifh :  only  the  hrh  is  met 
with  in  the  fhops. 

Turmeric  has  a  flight,  aromatic,  and  not  very  agreeable  fmell; 
and  a  bitterifh  fomewhat  warm  tafle.  It  readily  gives  out  its  a&ive 
matter  both  to  aqueous  and  fpirituous  menflrua:  to  the  former  it 
communicates  its  own  deep  yellow,  to  the  latter  a  fine  yellowifh 
red  tin&ure.  In  diflillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  fmall  quantity 
of  a  gold  coloured  effential  oil,  of  a  moderately  flrong  fmell,  and  a 
pungent  tafle:  the  remaining  decodion,  infpiffated,  leaves  a  bit¬ 
terifh,  confiderably  faline,  mafs.  Readied  fpirit  elevates  little  or 
nothing  of  its  virtue;  all  the  active  parts  of  the  root  being  left  behind 
in  the  infpiffated  extract,  which  is  moderately  warm,  and  bitter,  and 
not  a  little  naufeous. 

This  root  is  faid  to  be  in  general  ufe  in  the  eaftern  countries,  both 
for  the  colouring  and  feafoning  of  food,  and  as  a  medicine :  it  is 
accounted  one  of  the  mofl  effedual  remedies  in  obftrudtions  of  the 
vifcera  and  mefentery,  which  are  there  frequent,  in  uterine  diforders, 

difficulties 
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difficulties  of  urine,  and  affedions  of  the  kidneys  (a).  Among  us  it 
has  been  employed  alfo  as  a  deobftruent,  and  efteemed  by  fome  a 
fpecific  in  the  jaundice:  the  dofe  in  fubftance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram;  in  decodion  or  infufion,  twice  as  much.  It  tinges  the  urine 
of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 


C  T  A  N  U  S. 

CVANUS  Pharm .  Parif.  Baptifecula.  Cyanus  fegetum  C.  B. 

Blue  eottle,  hurtsickle:  a  greyifh  green  plant,  with  long 
narrow  leaves,  of  which  the  lower  are  deeply  jagged,  the  upper 
entire  and  equal,  thofe  between  furniffied  with  one  or  two  lono- 
perpendicular  ears  on  each  fide  towards  the  bottom :  the  flalk  divides^ 
near  the  top,  into  feveral  branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by 
a  large  blue  flower,  confiding  of  tubulous  indented  flofculi  fet  in  a 
imooth  fcaly  head;  the  outer  flofculi  are  larger  than  the  inner,  and 
widened  in  the  upper  part  like  a  funnel;  the  leaks  are  lerrated  about 
the  edges.  It  is  annual,  common  in  cornfields,  and  found  in  flower 
greatefl  part  of  the  fummer. 

The  flowers  of  cyanus,  hafiily  dried,  preferve  their  colour  better 
than  mofl  of  the  other  blue  flowers:  they  agree  with  the  others  in 
giving  no  blue  tinge  to  fpirit,  and  differ  from  mofl  of  them  in 
giving  none  to  water.  In  fubfiance,  they  difeover  very  little  fmell, 
and  fcarcely  any  take:  an  extrad  made  from  them  by  redified 
fpirit  has  a  weak  faline  aufierity  mixed  with  a  kind  of  fweetifhnefs : 
an  extrad  made  by  water  is  lefs  auflere  and  more  manifefily  faline. 
From  hence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  among  the  various  and  oppofite 
virtues  aferibed  to  thefe  flowers,  the  antiphlogifiic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic  ones  have  the  bed  foundation ;  though  even  thefe  they  appear 
to  poffefs  only  in  a  low  degree. 

The  varieties  of  this  plant,  produced  by  culture  in  gardens,  are  not 
materially  different  in  quality  from  the  wild  fort.  Another  fpecies, 
of  oriental  origin,  cyanus  orient alis  major  mofehatns  jiore  purpureo  & 
albo  Morif.  hijt.  ox.  commonly  called  fultan  flower  or  fweet  fultan, 
promifes,  by  its  mufky  fragrance,  to  have  a  good  claim  to  the 
cordial  and  antifpafmodic  virtues,  which  fome  have  groundlefsly 
aferibed  to  our  indigenous  cyanus, 

erno  nia. 

(a)  Bontius,  Animadverf  in  Garciam  ah  Orta ,  lib.  i.  cap  39. 
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CTDONIA  MALUS  Pbarm .  Lond.  &  Edlnb .  Cot  one  a 

tnalus  J-B.  Quince:  a  low  tree,  with  uncut  leaves,  bearing  a 
fruit  like  a  pear;  a  native  of  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
common  in  our  gardens. 

This  fruit  has  a  pleafant  ftrong  fmell,  and  a  very  auftere  acid 
tafte.  Its  expreffed  juice,  taken  in  little  quantities,  as  a  fpoonful  or 
two,  proves  a  mild,  cooling,  reftringent  ftomachic;  of  good  fervice 
in  naufes,  vomitings,  nidorous  emulations,  and  alvine  fluxes.  A 
grateful  and  lightly  cordial  reftringent  fyrup  is  prepared,  by  digefling 
three  pints  of  the  depurated  juice  with  a  dram  of  cinnamon,  half 
a  dram  of  ginger,  and  half  a  dram  of  cloves,  on  warm  afhes,  for  fix 
hours,  then  adding  a  pint  of  red  port,  and  diffolving  in  the  drained 
liquor  nine  pounds  of  fugar  *.  An  ufeful  reftringent  gelly  or  mar¬ 
malade  is  made,  by  boiling  the  juice  with  fine  fugar  to  a  due  con- 
fiftence,  in  the  proportion  commonly  of  three  pints  to  a  pound  •f*. 
If  the  quinces,  after  they  are  gathered,  be  kept  for  fome  time  in  a 
dry  airy  place,  their  juice  will  become  richer  by  the  diilipation  of 
a  part  of  their  aqueous  humidity. 

The  feeds  of  quinces  abound  with  a  mucilaginous  fubftance,  which 
they  readily  give  out  to  boiling  water.  A  dram,  boiled  in  fix  ounces 
of  water  by  meafure  renders  the  liquor  flimy,  almoft  like  the  white 
of  an  eggj:  two  drams  make  it  quite  thick.  On  infpiftating  the 
decodlions,  the  quantity  of  dry  extradl  amounts  to  about  half  the 
weight  of  the  feeds.  This  mucilage  has  a  flight  agreeable  fmell,  and 
a  fweetifh  tafte,  more  grateful  than  that  of  the  other  mucilages  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of.  In  keeping,  in  its  foft  ftate,  it  foon  grows 
mouldy. 


*  Syrupus 
cydoniorum 
Pbarm.  Lond, 

f  Gelatina  feu 
miva  cydoni. 
Pbarm.  Edinb. 


J  Mucilag® 
fem.cydonior. 
Pbarm.  Lond. 


C  r  M  I  NU  M. 

CVMINUM  Pbarm.  Lond.  Cuminum  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Cu- 
minum  femine  longiore  C.B.  Cummin:  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
refembling  fennel,  but  much  fmaller;  producing  longifh,  flender, 
plano-convex  feeds,  of  a  brownifh  colour  with  pale  yellowifh  ftriae. 
It  is  annual;  a  native  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia;  and  cultivated  in  the 
iflands  of  Sicily  and  Malta,  from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with 
the  feeds. 

I  i 


Cummin 
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Cummin  feeds  have  a  bitterifh  warm  tafte,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour  but  not  agreeable.  They  give  out  great  part  of  their 
mell  by  infufion  in  water,  but  very  little  of  their  tafte :  in  diftil- 
.ition  with  water,  a  pungent  oil  anfes,  of  a  flxong  ungrateful  flavour 
hire  that  of  the  feeds:  the  decodtion,  infpifTated,  leaves  a  weakly 
rouglnlh  bitterifh  extradt.  Redtified  fpirit  takes  up  the  whole  virtues 
of  the  cummin  by  infufion,  and  leaves  them  nearly  uninjured  in 

evapoi ation :  the  infpiflated  mafs  is  very  warm,  moderately  pungent 
and  not  a  little  naufeous.  J  F  6  9 

Thefe  feeds  are  accounted  good  carminatives  and  ftomachics  •  but 
nave  now,  in  great  meafure,  given  place,  for  thefe  purpofes,  to  medi¬ 
cines  of  a  more  grateful  kind.  Their  principal  ufe  is  in  external 
applications,  as  a  warm  difcutient  and  antifeptic. 


CTNOGLOSSXJM. 


C  1  NO  GLOSSUM  Pharm  Par  if  . 

„„„„  n  v  t  •  .  l  arriJ'  yynoghffum  warns  vul- 

z.  C-  -  .  Lingua  canma.  Hounds  tongue:  a  biennial 

plant;  producing,_  the  firft  year,  large,  foft,  tongue-fhaped,  long- 
pointed  leaves;  the  fecond  year,  a  thick,  branched  ftalk,  with  nar¬ 
rower  and  fhorter-pointed  leaves  joined  to  it  without  pedicles-  be-r 

lnfl  °n.  t,he.j°PS.°f  tbe  branches>  dark  purplifh  flowers,  each  “of 
which  is  divided  into  five  fegments,  and  followed  by  four  flat  rough 

t  N  thick’-°f  a  dark  br0Wn  or  bkckift  colour 

on  the  outfide ,  and  white  within.  It  is  found  wild  in  ihady  lanes 
and  uncultivated  grounds.  y  3 

Nu  r00tA  °f  hou0nds-ton8ue  are  very  juicy,  and  liable  to  grow 
mouiay  in  drying,  ouch  as  are  produced  in  moift  grounds  have 

when  frefh,  a  rank,  though  not  very  flrong  fmell,  like  that  of  the 

tflnfc  1P  rtS’  V(hlCh  T  drying  is  in  Sood  rae^ure  diffipated- 
thofe,  which  are  the  produce  of  dry  grounds,  have  fcarcely  a™ 

fmeJ  (a).  On  the  organs  of  tafte,  they  make  no  great  imnrefllon  ^ 

.The  medical  enefts  of  thefe  roots  are  fomewhat  doubtful.  ’  Jt 

cs  been  generally  fuppofed  that  they  are  narcotic ;  by  fome  that 

hey  at e  virulently  fp.  The  argument  for  their  innocence  (6)  "from 

the  frequent  and  fafe  ufe  of  a  pill,  to  which  they  ftilT  give  nameT 

?e"£ann’  cJnofura  mat • med'  “tii*  Boeder,  tom.  i.  p.  178  foreign 

\b)  Geoffrey,  Mat.  med.  iii.  395,  Kay,  Hiji.  plant.  \.  490’ 
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foreign  pharmacopoeias,  appears  unfair;  the  quantity  of  the  hounds- 
tongue  root,  in  a  dofe  of  that  opiate  pill,  being  only  about  a  grain; 
whereas  the  root  by  itfelf  is  ordered,  in  decodion,  to  the  quantity 
of  an  ounce,  in  catarrhs,  coughs,  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  he- 
morrhagies. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame  quality 
with  the  roots :  to  the  fmell,  they  are  stronger  and  more  difagreeable. 
Fuller  reports,  that  he  has  ufed  a  fy rup  of  the  juice  a  multitude  of 
times,  and  could  never  find  it  to  caufe  fleep  or  be  in  the  leafl 
virulent;  and  that  he  had  often  experienced  it  to  be  a  great  remedy, 
fecond  to  none,  againfl  hot,  fharp,  thin,  catarrhous  humours,  and 
a  cough  occafioned  thereby.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  had  no 
experience  of  the  virtues  of  this  plant,  nor  is  it  ever  made  ufe  of  in 
pradice ;  all  the  good  effeds,  which  the  accounts  of  thofe  who  have 
recommended  it  afford  grounds  to  exped  from  it,  being  obtainable, 
without  fufpicion  of  malignity,  from  the  produds  of  the  poppy. 
The  colleges,  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  have  rejeded  it  from 
their  catalogues  of  ofiicinals. 

C  Y  P  E  R  u  s. 

CYPERUS:  a  plant  with  grafs-like  leaves,  and  three-fquare 
flalks,  branched  at  top,  bearing  tufts  of  fmall  impeded  flowers  fol¬ 
lowed  by  triangular  feeds.  It  is  perennial. 

i.  Cyperus  longus  Pharm .  Par  if,  Cyperus  odor  at  us  radio  e 

longa  fve  cyperus  ojficinarum  C.  B.  Cyperus  or  Englifh  galangal : 
with  a  long  flender  root,  crooked  and  full  of  knots,  of  a  dark  brown 
or  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  whitifh  within.  It  grows 
wild  in  marfhy  places:  the  fhops  have  been  ufually  fupplied  from  Italy 
and  France,  with  dried  roots,  not  fuperiour  to  thofe  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

Cyperus  root  has  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm  bit— 
terifh  tafle;  both  which  it  imparts  almofl  totally  to  watery  and  to 
fpirituous  menftrua:  it  tinges  the  former  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown 
colour,  the  latter  of  a  bright  reddifh  yellow.  In  diflillation,  it  im¬ 
pregnates  water  with  its  grateful  fmell;  but  yields,  at  leafl  when 
only  moderate  quantities  are  fubmitted  to  the  operation,  no  feparable 
oil:  redified  fpirit  carries  off  likewife,  in  evaporation  or  diflillation, 

I  1  2  * 


5 
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a  confiderable  (hare  of  its  odorous  matter.  The  watery  extrad  is 
moderately  bitter,  fhghtly  pungent,  and  fubartringent:  the  fpirituous 
if  m  ‘fe  ftr0nSer  2nd  warmer;  but  has  not  much  fmell,  anymore 
than  the  watery  extrad.  The  quantity  of  both  extrads  is  verv 

the' roota  ike’  am°UntU,g  t0  about  one  fourth  °f  the  weight  of 

2 .  C Y p E r u S  rotundus  Pharm.  Parif.  Cyperus  rotundu t  nr’ 

'f^  ™aJ°r  C-  Round  cyperus:  with  feveral  roundifh  roots'" 

about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  an  olive,  connected  by  fibres,  rough  and 
rufty-coloured  on  the  outfide,  whitifl,  or  yellowifh  within It  kt 

native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  whence  the  roots  are  fometimes  but 
rarely,  brought  to  us.  ctimes,  Dut 

This  root  has  the  fame  kind  of  fmell  and  tafte,  and  nearly  in  the 
fame  degree,  as  the  foregoing.  It  differs,  according  to  Canheufer’s 

wrnfc’VWK  e  ”5 

or*refinous. ^  ^  ^  fPlntuous  extna  bein|  more  tenacious 

D  A  U  C  V  S. 

SA?RO!r:  «n  umbelliferous  plant,  with  finely  divided  leaves- 
pro  ucmg  pale  coloured  hairy,  Mated,  fomewhat  oval,  plano-convex 

s  “h  °f  i,!  r“bdi,,fo"i-  h“'  *  tss 

umbels,  and  oblong  feeds  fwelled  or  beliied  tt  miSdT^it 

KteLffer  itrrr  f 

brought  from  the  ifle  of  Candy  *  ^  h ™  been  Sener% 

t  me  feeds  of  the  candy  carrot  have  a  light  aromatic  WIT  ™  ? 

r-rs,  S'dP a  ts 

poration. 
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poration,  it  elevates  the  whole  of  their  fmell  and  aromatic  warmth, 
leaving  a  weakly  bitterifh  mucilaginous  extract:  on  drilling  large 
quantities,  a  fmall  portion  of  a  yellowilh  eflential  oil  is  obtained, 
of  a  moderately  pungent  tafte,  and  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  daucus. 
Redified  fpirit  takes  up  the  whole  of  their  virtue  by  digeftion,  and 
elevates  nothing  confiderable  in  diftillation:  the  remaining  extrad 
fmells  weakly,  and  taftes  ftrongly,  of  the  feeds.  The  colour  both  of 
the  tindure  and  extrad  made  with  fpirit,  is  a  bright  yellow;  of  thofe 
with  water,  brownifti. 


2.  Daucus  silvestris  Pb.Edinb.  Stafbylinus.  Pafinaca 
fihejlris  temiifolia  diofcoridis  <vel  daucus  offic inarum  C.  B.  Wild 

carrot,  or  birds  neft:  fo  called  from  the  appearance  of  the  umbels, 
which  clofe  and  form  a  roundifli  cavity  in  the  middle  after  the  flowers 
have  fallen :  one  or  more  of  the  inner  flowers  are  commonly  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  and  feveral  of  the  others  red  in  part:  the  feeds  are 
fmaller,  (horter  and  rounder  than  thofe  of  the  preceding.  It  is 
biennial,  common  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 


The  feeds  of  the  wild  carrot  are  fimilar  in  fmell  and  tafte  to  thofe 
of  the  daucus  creticus ,  but  weaker.  The  eflential  oils  obtained  from 
the  two  are  nearly  alike  in  quality,  but  fomewhat  different  in  quan¬ 
tity,  the  wild  yielding  a  little  lefs  than  the  other.  The  fpirituous 
extrad  of  the  wild  is  fomewhat  lefs  pungent  than  that  of  the  candy 
fort.  Malt  liquors,  fermented  with  thefe  feeds,  receive  from  them 
an  agreeable  flavour  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  lemon  peel,  and 
become  ufeful  diuretic  diet  drinks  in  cachedic  and  fcorbutic  diforders. 
In  the  ihops,  they  have  frequently  fupplied  the  place  of  the  daucus 
creticus ,  and  been  themfelves  fupplied  by  the  feeds  of  the  garden 
carrot,  which  are  much  weaker  in  aromatic  warmth  than  either. 


DENS  L  E  0  N  I  S. 

DENS  LEO NIS  Jive  taraxacum  Pharm.  Edinb*  Dens  leonis 
iatiore  folio,  &  angufiore  folio  C.  B.  Urinaria  quibuf dam.  Dan¬ 

delion  or  pissabed:  a  low  plant,  with  long,  narrow,  deeply 
indented  or  jagged  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground;  among  which  arifes 
a  fingle,  naked,  hollow  pedicle;  bearing  a  large  yellow  flofculous 
flower,  fet  in  a  double  cup,  the  outermoft  of  which  confifts  of  feveral 
little  oblong  leaves  turned  downwards :  the  flower  is  followed  by  fmall 

feeds; 


* 
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££*  covere‘j  Wlth  a  tuft  of  long  down:  the  root  is  oblong,  flender 
ye  owi&  or  browmth  on  the  outf.de,  and  white  within,  if  is  ** 

end  of  fununer!*1  lWCUltlVated  Srounds>  and  fl™ers  from  April  m  the 

,  •  r00o’  le.av.eS’  and  flower  ftalks  of  dandelion  abound  with 

bitterdli  milky  juice,  of  no  fmell  or  particular  flavour  Thev  nrn 

mife  to  be  medicines  of  no  inconfiderable  efficacy  in  fundrv  chmik  1 
diforders,  as  mild  detergents  and  aperients,  funZ to X  dchorel 
filvejire ,  but  Wronger.  Boerhaave  had  a  hirrh  ooininn  nf  <-1-  ^ 

t  ie  other  ladtefcent  plants;  and  eileems  them  capable,  if  dulTcon 
'nr"CC’  of  amoving  very  obftinate  obftruftions  of  the  vifcem  and 

hi8h “'“red.  wi.ho»t ,„2;: 

The  expreffed  juice  of  the  plant  has  been  taken  to  the  , 

a  quarter  of  a  pint  or  more,  diree  or  four  times  a  dav  kT  7  °f 
lofe  nothing  of  its  tafte  in  being  gently  infpiifated  to  fhe  con  fiT 
of  an  ex'tradt;  which  is  moderately  and  no!  unpleafantlv  bkfer—rK 
fome  degree  of  fweeti ihnefs.  The  dried  roots,  Pwhich  are  fi  ol  ’ 

tt,zsi:se &sz*~ «»*•  i 

“hf“  t  £“ ““£o”ou“ 

/  only  a  flight  fweetiflmerremalned  tear„' 

fot  the  fame  length  oVL'^d^e  L^cha^  ^ 
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DICTAMNUS  CRETICUS  Pharm.  Lond.  &  &  C.B. 

Origanum  creticum  latifolium  tomentofum  To  urn.  Dittany  of 

Crete:  a  fmall,  fhrubby,  branched,  plant;  with  fquare  ftalks; 
fhort,  broad,  roundifh  leaves,  covered  with  a  thick  white  down,  jet 
in  pairs  at  the  joints;  and  purplifh  labiated  flowers,  in  loofe  fcaly 
heads  or  fpikes,  drooping  downwards.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of 
the  ifland  of  Candy,  and  bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  our  own  climate. 
The  fliops  are  generally  fupplied  from  Italy,  with  the  leaves  tied  up 
in  bundles,  which  are  often  damaged  or  effete,  and  at  belt  not  fupe- 
riour  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth :  they  have  now  and  then  pieces  of 
the  flowery  heads  among  them,  but  oftener  ftalks,  and  different 
foreign  matters. 

The  leaves  of  dittany  of  Crete  have  been  chiefly  recommended  as 
emmenagogue,  alexipharmac,  and  vulnerary.  They  are  apparently, 
when  in  perfection,  a  very  warm  aromatic;  of  an  agreeable  fmell, 
and  a  hot  biting  tafte,  refembling  that  of  the  thymus  citratus ,  but  ftronger 
and  more  pungent.  They  impart  their  virtues  both  to  water  and 
rectified  fpirit;  and  tinge  the  former  of  a  yellowifh,  the  latter  of  a 
green  colour.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  give  over  a  moderately  ftrong 
impregnation  to  the  aqueous  fluid;  from  which,  if  the  quantity  of 
dittany  be  large,  there  feparates  a  fmall  portion  of  a  yellowifh 
effential  oil,  of  a  highly  pungent  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell,  and  which 
congeals  in  the  cold  into  the  appearance  of  camphor  (a):  the  remain¬ 
ing  decoCtion,  infpiflated,  leaves  a  bitterifh,  roughifh,  dilagreeable 
mafs,  totally  divefted  of  the  warmth  and  flavour  of  the  herb.  Rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  diftilled  off  from  the  tinCture  made  in  that  menftruum, 
brings  over  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  the  dittany:  the  fpiri- 
tuous  extraCl  is  a  tolerably  grateful  and  very  hot  pungent  aromatic. 

DIGITALIS. 

DIGITALIS  Ph.  Parif.  Digitalis  purpurea  folio  af per 0  C.  B. 

Foxglove:  a  fomewhat  hairy  plant;  with  oblong,  acuminated, 
ferrated  leaves ;  and  a  thick,  angular,  hollow  ftalk,  on  which  nume¬ 
rous  purple  tubulous  flowers,  refembled  to  the  finger  of  a  glove, 

hang 


(a)  Neumann,  Chemical  •work:,  f>.  3990 
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haiig  downwards,  in  a  row  along  one  fide,  each  on  a  iliort  pedicle- 

an  Ja°rWftedsS  i  T  K  Y  M  °bl°ng  P°T-d  C*pMe’  M1  °f  ^ 

§  ‘  ®  ,  . £t  *s  biennial;  grows  wild  in  woods  and  on  heaths- 

and  puts  forth  in  May  or  June  its  elegant  flowers,  which  often  con¬ 
tinue  a  month  or  longer. 

T,Ir'  Ieaves  of  foxglove  have  a  bitterifli  very  naufeous  tafte;  which 
hey  communicate  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua.  They 
have  been  ftrongly  recommended  in  epileptic  diforders:  Parkinfon 
relates,  that  after  two  or  three  fits  had  been  fuffered  every  month 
foi  twenty-fix  years,  a  cure  was  obtained  by  taking  twice  a^week  a 
decoction,  made  in  ale,  of  two  handfuls  of  foxglove  leaves  with 
lour  ounces  of  polypody  of  the  oak.  The  operation  of  this  medicine 
or  of  the  foxglove  by  itfelf,  is  by  ftool  and  vomit;  and  appears’ 
from  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  authors,  to  be  fo  violent  as  to 
aftord  fufhcient  foundation  for  the  prefent  difufe  of  the  plant  (a) 
ivxteinall y,  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  been  employed,  with  greater 

..1  e  y,  an  ometimes,  as  is  faid,  with  fuccefs,  in  cataplafms  and 
unguents  for  fcrophulous  ulcers.  P  ana 


DORONICUM. 

LEOPARDS  BANE:  a  hairy  plant,  with  uncut  leaves  and 
>ellow  radiated  difcous  flowers,  which  ftand  folitary  upon  W  pedi- 

f. mil  feeds'  T  °H  the  ,fta'ks  a"d  branches,  and7  am  followed  by 

edt  le/  a  r  W1*  down:  the  lower  leaves  have  lon7 

pedicles,  thofe  which  grow  on  the  ftalks  have  none.  It  is  perennial. ° 

1.  Doronicum  gehmanicom/w arnica,  Pharm.Edinb.  Do- 
omcum  Jiye  alifma  &  arnica  germanorum  Pbarm.  Parif.  Doronicum 

{ tZ  Ti  J  °  al-Tn  C ■  B-  Cakndlda  “¥na.  German 
opards  bane,  with  oval,  pointed,  ribbed  leaves,  like  thofe  of 

plantane, 

™ of  *■ F°r  ^  ^  “»« & 

faftt y.  d  pungen£  as  £hat  of  many  vegetables  which  are  taken  with  great 
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plantane,  fet,  in  pairs  upon  the  ffalkj  and  oblong  roots.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  and  flowers  throughout 
the  fummer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant,  have  a  penetrating  bitterifh 
tafte;  and  emit,  when  bruifed,  a  light  pungent  fmell,  which  pro¬ 
vokes  fneezing.  Both  water  and  redified  fpirit  extrad  their  virtues 
by  infufion,  and  carry  off  a  confiderable  (hare  of  them  in  evaporation. 
The  roots  are  more  of  an  aromatic  nature  than  the  other  parts,  and 
their  adive  matter  fomewhat  lefs  volatile. 

This  plant  has  been  greatly  efteemed  in  different  parts  of  Germanv, 
as  a  fpecific  for  refolving  coagulated  blood  occafioned  by  falls  or 
bruifes;  from  its  efficacy  in  which  intentions,  it  received  the  title  of 
lapforum  pcmacea:  the  dofe  is  an  infufion  of  one  or  two  pugils  of  the 
leaves,  or  flowers,  or  both,  and  in  lome  cafes  of  the  roots.  It  is 
faid,  that  foon  after  the  taking  of  this  medicine,  a  great  pain  is  felt 
about  the  affeded  part,  and  generally  a  cardialgic  anxiety  of  the 
ffomach,  with  naufeae,  reaching,  and  gripes,  and  fometimes  extreme 
difficulty  of  breathing:  that  thefe  fymptoms  are  alleviated  a  little 
.by  walking  about,  and  may  be  removed,  if  they  fhould  be  very 
alarming,  by  venaefedion:  that  in  a  ffiort  time,  they  terminate 
fpontaneoufly  in  a  copious  difcharge  of  urine,  or  in  a  profufe  fweat, 
and  fometimes  in  vomiting  or  purging(^).  This  herb  is  recom¬ 
mended  likewife,  in  confequence  of  its  fuppofed  refolvent  power, 
in  fundry  obfhnate  chronical  diforders:  it  appears,  however,  to  be 
much  too  violent  in  its  operation  for  general  ufe;  unlefs  the  fame 
fuccefs  fhould  be  obtainable  by  repetitions  of  fmall  dofes,  without  the 
diflurbance  which  a  full  one  produces.  Simon  Paulli  fufpeds  (b), 
that  it  is  made  an  ingredient  in  the  malt  liquors  ufed  in  fome  places', 
by  the  common  people,  againfl  bruifes  and  other  diforders. 

2.  Doronicum  romanum  :  Doronicum  radice  fcorpii  C.  B. 
Doronicum  gr aphoy  ditium  y.  B.  Ac  outturn  pardalianches  minus  quod 

falfo  doronicum  voc. ant  Matt b.  Roman  leopards  bane:  with  obtufe 
heart-fhaped  leaves  fet  alternately  on  the  ftalk,  and  flender  knotty 

K  k  roots, 

{a)  Tabernaemontanus,  Herbar.  lib.  ii.  fed.  i.  cap.  xxii.  p.  714.  &  fcSl .  xi.  p.  \  1  6.  Fehr,  Epb. 
nat.  curxof  dec.  i.  ann  ix  &  x.  cbf.  2.  Gohl,  Ad.  tned.  Berolinrnf.  <vol.  \.  n.  4  p  46.  De  la 
Marche,  Dijfert.  de  arnicce  ajcra;  xifu. 

^ uadripartitum  bvtaidcum,  p.  286. 
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roots,  fuppofed  to  referable  the  fcorpion’s  tail.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Alps,  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June  or  July. 

I  nit  toot  of  the  Roman  leopards-bane  has  a  fweetifh  fomewhat 
aflringent  tall e,  accompanied  with  a  weak  aromatic  flavour.  Its 
medicinal  qualities  were  formerly  the  fubjedt  of  a  conflderable  difpute  • 
tome  affirming  it  to  be  poifonous,  and  others  falutary.  Gefner  relates^ 
tluiL  thougli  it  poifons  dogs,  he  had  himfelf  many  times  eaten  the 
herb  as  a  grateful  aromatic,  and  the  roots  alfo  both  freffi  and  dry, 
without  perceiving  any  ill  effedt  from  them:  that  he  had  given  the’ 
roots,  with  advantage,  in  vertiginous  and  epileptic  cafes:  that  never- 
thelefs  having  once  taken  two  drams  of  the  powdered  root,  a  fwellino- 
of  the  belly  and  fbrnach  fucceeded  in  about  eight  hours,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  weaknefs  of  the  whole  body;  that  thefe  fymptoms  con¬ 
tinued  for  two  days,  and  that  he  was  cured  by  a  warm  bath  (a). 
The  AuguAan  college,  after  once  expunging  the  doronicum  from 
their  pharmacopoeia,  have  lately  received  it  again,  and  affiire  us, 
that  experience  has  declared  it  innocent.  It  does  not  however 
appear  (its  innocence  admitted)  to  be  poffieffied  of  virtues  fufficient 
to  recommend  it  to  pradice.  Among  us,  it  has  long  been  difcarded  • 
together  with  all  the  Arabian  compofltions,  as  an  ingredient  in  which 
(from  a  prefumption,  not  perhaps  very  well  grounded,  of  its  beino- 
their  duronegij  it  was  originally  introduced,  ** 


jjkjluontitjm* 

.  P  R-4CUNT IU  MJive  fer pent  aria  Pharm.  Parif.  Dracunculus 
polypbyllus  C.  B.  Dragons:  a  plant  with  fmooth  glofly  leaves 
let  on  long  pedicles,  divided  into  fix  or  feven  or  more  long  narrow 
egments;  and  a  Angle,  thick,  whitifh  Item,  elegantly  variegated 
with  reddifh  or  purphfh  ftreaks,  compofed  as  it  were  of  membranes 
enveloping  one  another:  on  its  top  is  a  long  ffieath,  greeniffi  on  the 
outfide  and  purphfii  within,  enclofing  a  dark  coloured  piftil,  like 
that  of  arum  but  larger,  fucceeded  by  a  clufler  of  red  berries-:  the 

root 

(«)  Some  have  alledged,  that  the  taking  of  this  root  occafioned  his  death ;  (Cafp  Hoffmanr  dr 

«p.  ■».  §.  8.  J-rW.  Hi Jl.  flan.  LHJ.  bL/.  ,/ Zl  Z 

L  dated  Tb  f  ment‘°T  h!fS  bemS  cured  of  'he  fymptoms  which  the  doronicun/had  occafioned 
as  dated  above  five  months  after;  and  Simler,  his  cotemporary,  who  gives  a  narticukr 

us  death>  us  that  he  was  carried  off  by  an  epidemic  difeafe..  *  Un& 
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root  is  large,  roundifh,  externally  yellowifh,  internally  white.  It  is 
perennial,  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in 
our  gardens. 

The  dracontium  appears  to  be  fimilar,  in  medicinal  virtues,  as  in 
botanic  characters  to  arum;  the  roots  and  leaves  being,  like  thofe  of 
that  plant,  extremely  acrimonious,  feeming,  when  flightly  tailed, 
to  burn  or  corrode  the  tongue,  and  continuing  to  painfully  vellicate 
the  part  for  many  hours.  The  acrimonious  matter  is  likewife  of  the 
fame  kind  in  regard  to  its  pharmaceutical  properties;  being  in  great 
part  diflipated  or  deftroyed  by  exficcation;  not  being  diflbluble  either 
by  watery  or  fpirituous  menftrua;  not  riling  with  either  menftruum 
in  diflillation,  but  being  deftroyed  in  theprocefs;  being  extracted, 
by  expreffion,  along  with  the  watery  juice;  but  foon  feparating 
from  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  being  now  found,  though  not  a  little 
weakened,  in  the  fecula  or  fediment.  This  plant  might  therefore  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  cafes  as  arum,  but  general  practice  employs  only 
the  latter.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  between  fubflances  of  fuch 
vehement  pungency,  the  dracunculus  is  rather  the  ftrongeft  of 
the  two. 


E  L  A  T  I  N  E. 

ELAEINE  Pbarm.  Lond.  Veronica  femina  feu  elatine  PJj.  Ed. 
Elatine  diofcoridis  Lobel.  adv.  Linar  ia  fegetum  nummular  ice  folio 

villofo  Tourn.  Fluellin  or  female  speedwell:  a  low,  pro¬ 
cumbent  plant;  with  oval,  acuminated,  downy  leaves,  fet  alter¬ 
nately  on  the  ftalks:  from  their  bofoms  iflue  long  pedicles,  bearing 
irregular,  monopetalous,  labiated,  gaping  flowers,  with  a  crooked 
tail  or  fpur  behind,  followed  by  roundifh  capfules  full  of  fmall  feeds: 
the  upper  lip  is  of  a  dark  purplilh  colour,  the  lower  lip  and  the  fpur 
yellow.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  corn  fields,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  elatine  have  a  roughifh  very  bitter  tafle,  and  fear cely 
any  fmell.  Both  watery  and  fpirituous  menflrua  extraCt  their  aCtive 
matter  by  infufion,  and  leave  it  entire  in  evaporation.  This  herb 
was  formerly  accounted  an  excellent  vulnerary,  detergent,  and  purifier 
of  the  blood.  An  extraCt  made  from  it  by  water  has  been  given  in 
dofes  of  a  dram,  and  the  exprefled  juice  from  three  to  five  ounces, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  the  juice  applied  alfo  externally;  again  ft 
fcorbutic  and  fcrophulous  dilorders,  and  different  kinds  of  old  ulcers 

K  k  2  and 
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and  fpreading  fores.  A  decoction  of  it  has  been  ufed  likewifc  in 
glyfters  for  alvme  fluxes.  A  combination  of  its  adtive  matter  with 

•M«id,tm«.f  °ney’ -fi°j ‘?S  f°“r  pmts,  of  l.he  depurated  juice  with 

them.  L„d  [our  P0lInds  or  clarified  honey*,  is  fometimes  kept  in  the  (Iiops  • 
but  neither  this  preparation,  nor  the  herb  in  any  form,  are  at 
prefent  much  made  ufe  of. 


E  L  E  M  I. 

ELEMI  Pharm.Ed.  Gummi  eletni  Pharm.  Land  Elemi- 
a  concrete  refinous  juice.  Paid  to  be  obtained  from  a  lar<*e  tree  of  the 
olive  kind;  brought  from  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  and  fomet!meS 
10m  the  Eaft  bodies,  in  oblong  roundifh  cakes,  generally  wrapt 
up  in  flag  leaves.  1  he  beft  fort  is  foftifh,  fomewhat  tranfparent,  of 
a  pale  wbitifh  yellow  colour,  inclining  a  little  to  greenilh.  The 

faculty  of  Paris  mentions  a  ipurious  elemi,  or  gummi  cbibou,  which  is 
not  yet  known  among  us. 

Elemi  has  a  ftrong,  tolerably  pleafant,  fmell;  and  a  flfoht  bit- 
enfti  tafte.  It  gives  out  very  little  to  aqueous  menftrua,  but  almoft 
totally  diflblves  m  rectified  fpirit,  tinging  the  fluid  of  a  pale  gold 
colour.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  thin  pale  coloured  eflential 
oil,  amoun  ting  to  about  one  ounce  from  fixteen,  of  a  modem  tell 
pungent  tafte,  and  fmellmg  ftrongly  of  the  elemi :  a  friable  inodorous 
refin  remains  behind  in  the  ftill.  On  fubmitting  to  diftilktion  the 
folution  made  in  redified  fpirit,  a  little  of  the  f.lgrance  of  ft  e,em 
anfes  with  the  fpirit,  greateft  part  remaining  in  the  inflated  maft 

which  has  a  coniiderable  fliare  of  the  fmell,  though  it  makes  little 
nnpreffion  on  the  organs  of  tafte.  ttie 

This  refin  is  fcarcely  otherwife  employed  among  us,  than  as  an 

ingredient  in  digeftive  ointments;  one  of  the  beft  of  the  officinil 

d.geftives  commonly  called  the  ointment  or  liniment  of  Arc™ s 

confifts  of  fix  parts  of  the  elemi,  five  or  fix  of  turpentine,  and  twelve 

°f  !ard  or  of  a  mixture  of  lard  and  fuet,  melted  together  This 

Kfin  ftiould  neyerthelefs  feem  applicable  to  other  purposes,  and  to  be 

preferable,  for  internal  ufe,  to  feme  refinous  tbbftancef  that  have  been 
held  in  greater  efteem.  en 
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E  L  E  U  T  HE  R  I  A. 

ELE TJTHE RLE  CORTEX  Pkarm.  Lond.  Cafcarilla  feu 
eleutheria  Ph.Edinb.  Chacarilla.  Zagarilla.  Cortex  peruvi- 
anus  fpurius ,  acris ,  aromatic  us.  Thus  judceorum  Park.  Cortex 

thuris  nonnullis  diet  us,  vcl  thymiama ,  vel  thus  judceorum  Rai  hifl.  f non 
vero  thymiama  ger manor um ) .  Eleutheria  or  cascarilla:  tPie 

bark,  probably,  of  the  Ihrub  deferibed  and  figured  by  Catefby  under 
the  name  of  ricinoides  elaagni  folio  or  Hat  her  a,  which  grows  plentifully 
in  moil  of  the  Bahama  iflands(^).  -From  thofe  iflands,  particularly, 
as  is  faid,  from  one  of  them  called  Elatheria  (/>),  it  is  immediately 
brought  to  us;  in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled  up  into  fhort  quills,  about 
an  inch  in  width;  covered  on  the  outfide  with  a  rough  whitifh 
matter,  and  brownifh  on  the  inner  fide;  exhibiting,  when  broken, 
a  fmooth,  clofe,  blackifh  brown  furface. 

This  bark,  freed  from  the  outer  whitifh  coat  (which  is  infipid 
and  inodorous)  has  a  light  agreeable  lmell,  and  a  moderately  bitter 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a  conliderable  aromatic  warmth.  It  is 
eafily  inflammable,  and  yields,  whilfc  burning,  a  very  fragrant  fmell, 
fomewhat  refembling  that  of  mufk ;  a  property  which  diflinguifhes 
the  eleutheria  from  all  other  known  barks  (c). 

Stifler  appears  to  have  been  the  finA  who  employed  the  cortex 
eleutheriae  as  a  medicine  in  Europe.  Fie  relates,  that  he  received 
this  aromatic  bark  from  England;  and  that  lome  time  after,  it  was 
fold  at  Brunfwick  for  Peruvian  bark :  that  a  tindlure  of  it  in  alka¬ 
lized  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  dulcified  alkaline  fpirits,  proved  carmi¬ 
native  and  diuretic,  and  did  confiderable  fervice  in  arthritic,  and 
fcorbutic  cafes;  and  that  if  taken  immediately  after  meals,  it  affefted 
the  head  a  little  (d), 

Eleutheria 

(a)  Efiay  towards  a  natural  hiftory  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama  iflands. 

( b )  D  Je,  Pharmacologia^  edit  iii.  p.  346. 

(c)  This  property  feems  to  confirm  the  above  account ;  that  eleutheria  (not  of  the  growth  of  the 
Raft  Indies  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  nor  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  as  others)  is  really  the  produce 
of  the  Bahama  ricinoid  s  of  Catefby ;  whofe  bark,  he  fays,  infui'ed  either  in  wine  or  water,  gives  a 
fine  aromatic  bitter,  and  being  burnt  yields  a  fine  perfume.  Thofe,  who  imagine  the  eleutheria 
to  be  the  bark  of  a  Peruvian  tree,  feem  to  have  bern  milled  by  the  name  cofear  ill  a ;  which  is 
applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Peruvian  bark  ftriflly  fo  called,  and  fignifies  no  more  than  bark  in 
general.  See  Hoffmann’s  Dijfertatto  de  cafcarilla ,  anno  1738.  Opirum  omnium  fupplement.  ir. 
par.  i.  p.  704. 

(d)  Acla  labor  a  tori  i  cbymici ,  Specim.  ii.  cap.  ix  &  x.  edit .  anti.  1693.  o3’  de  febribus  intermit  ten * 
tibut  confu.lt.  nov,  cap.  xvi. 
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Lleuthena  was  loon  after  emnhwcd  t,,  a  • 
lever  of  the  intermittent  kind,  which' raged7  income  parts'o/No0”110 
in  1 694  and  ,6?S.  This  difeafe,  whief  at  firft  had'the  loanee 

chia  fpotsnaThetermittent’  T'  f  ^P^kd  with  pete! 

■  3  S-  Th.e  common  alextpharmacs  and  fudorifics  were  found 

n  -m-!?  f  =  ““Vr  P°Wder  °r  eXtrad  °f  eleutheria,  joined  with  them 

Sri-  ■  ***£ 

-re ‘s  » s£s  „ !’t 

iho.da!  fluxes  were  fuppreffed  at  the  beginning  of  the  diforder*  they 
generally,  upon  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,°reappLred  (a)  ’  7 

fervir"  gem  nmen  of  f'?e  French  academy  found  this  bark  of  excellent 
lei  vtce  againlb  an  epidemic  dyfentery  in  the  year  i7IQ.  in  which 

pecacoanha  proved  ineffedual.  Mr.  Boulduc  obferves!  that  thi  I 
leit  a  lownefs  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  which  L  »•  1  ,V  ft 

long  time;  whereas  the  eleutheria  foon  raffed  tht  flt-ength11™^  ^  * 
moted  appetite  (A).  tne  ltiength,  and  pro¬ 

fit  prelent,  eleutheria  is  in  great  eileem  amnnn  +1,  o 

;'C"  %z%?c&s£  i” 

%£$  a** 

mences,  which  the  other,  by  its  great  fftrinaeni,-  *  fome  mconve- 

Among  us,  it  has  but  lately'  been  received  into  pradice  !  ancTits ' "ufe 
is  not  yet  become  fo  general  as  it  well  deferves  to  be  '  d  f 

totSyby^dS^K”7  TtV  b?  Wat6r>  and 

confiderable  ihare  o/ffs C  JeTZ  ^  f0rmer’  “.stains  a 
and  infipid :  the  watery  tindures  ’are  of  a  reddiihbrow^The  Ifn°d°rOUS 

!ffemiralWoTl  ofraangv  !°l0Ur'  Diftdled  with  water>  *  yields  a  gS 
lineD  more’  gratefdTha^C 

according  to  Hoffmann’s  experiments  not  exceeding  f’  a 
lixteen  ounces:  the  decoder,  *&&?£&?*£ 

moderate  dull  bitternefs,  much  weaker  than  might  have  been  expeded* 

W  W"''"  r‘U'"  fdri,  epidemic#,  ,di,a  mM  ,6gj.  fr0m 

W  H.Jtmr'd'l'e.caJ.r.jaleJe'ftien,,,,  pour  I'ann.  .7,9. 
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from  the  ftrong  tafte  of  the  bark  in  fubftance.  On  infpiftating  the 
fpirituous  tin&ure,  with  a  gentle  heat,  nothing  confiderable  of  the 
adive  matter  of  the  cafcarilla  was  found  to  arife  with  the  menftruum: 
die  remaining  extrad:,  neverthelefs,  was  rather  weaker  in  tafte  than 
the  bark  itfelf,  and  when  thoroughly  exftccated,  fcarcely  difcovered 
any  tafte  at  all,  being  almoft  a  pure  refin,  not  diffoluble  by  the  faliva. 
It  is  probably  the  dry  pulverable  extrad  that  Cartheufer  means,  when 
he  fays  it  has  no  tafte;  and  the  extrad  in  its  moift  ftate  that  was  ex¬ 
amined  by  Boulduc,  who  fays  it  is  bitter,  biting,  and  aromatic. 


ELICHRTSUM. 

ELIC  HRTSUM  five  ftcechas  citrina  Pharm.  Par  if.  Elichryfiim 

five  ft cec has  citrina  anguft ifolia  C.B.  Heliochryfon ;  Chryjbcomey 

Coma  anrea ;  Amaranthus  luteus.  Goldilocks,  cassidony, 

yellow  stechas,  eternal  flower  :  a  fmall,  fhrubby,  downy 
plant;  clothed  with  long,  very  narrow  leaves ;  producing,  on  the  tops 
of  the  branches,  feveral  fmall  round  heads  of  bright  yellow  fcaly 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  flowers  in  our 
gardens  in  May  and  June,  and  holds  its  leaves  all  the  winter. 

The  flowers  or  fcaly  heads  of  this  plant,  naturally  dry  and  firm, 
retain  their  figure  and  glofly  yellow  colour  for  years.  Both  the  flowers 
and  leaves,  rubbed  a  little,  yield  an  agreeable  and  moderately  ftrong 
fmell:  to  the  tafte  they  difeover  a  confiderable  warmth,  pungency, 
and  bitterifhnefs :  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  ape¬ 
rient  and  corroborant  virtues,  commonly  aferibed  to  them,  are  not 
wholly  without  foundation. 


E  N  D  I  V  I  A. 

E  ND  I VI A  Pharm.  Edinb.  Intybus ;  Scariola ;  Seriola ;  Serfs;. 
Intybus  fativa  lat ifolia  Jive  endivia  vulgaris  C.B.  Endive:  a  com¬ 
mon  culinary  plant,  refembling  cichory  in  the  flowers  and  feeds; 
and  differing  from  it  chiefly  in  being  annual,  and  in  the  leaves 
being  fhorter,  broader,  and  only  flightly  crenated,  not  jagged,  about 
the  edges. 

_ 

Endive  agrees  with  cichory  in  quality  as  in  appearance;  containing, 
like  it,  a  milky  i.uice*  of  a  bitterifh  tafte,  which  it  lofes  on  being 

blanched 
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blanched  by  culture :  the  greener  the  colour  of  the  leaves,  the  greater 
is  the  bitternefs  of  the  whole  plant.  In  its  bitterdl  Rate,  however, 
\  it  is  fomewhat  lefs  fo  than  the  cichory. 


ENULA  CAMP  ANA . 

ENU  LA  CAMP  ANA  Pharm.  Lond.  Enula  campana feu  hcle- 
nium  Pharm.  Edinh.  Inula  Gefn .  hort.  Helenium  vulgar e  C.  B. 
AJIer  omnium  maximus  Pourn.  Elecampane:  a  large  plant,  with 
long,  wrinkled,  oval,  acuminated  leaves,  ferrated  about  the  edges, 
pale  green  above  and  hoary  underneath,  joined  clofe  to  the  ifalk, 
which  divides  towards  the  top  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  large 
yellow  flowers  of  the  radiated  difcous  kind,  followed  by  oblong  feeds 
winged  with  down :  the  roots  are  fliort  and  thick,  fomewhat  unCtuous 
to  the  touch,  brown  or  blackifh  on  the  outflde,  and  whitifh  within. 
It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  moifl:  rich  foils,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  frefh  roots  of  elecampane  have  a  weak  not  very  grateful 
fmellj  which,  on  thoroughly  drying  and  keeping  them  for  fome 
time,  is  greatly  improved  and  approaches  to  that  of  Florence  orris. 
Chewed,  they  difcover  at  firfl:  a  kind  of  rancid  glutinous  tafte, 
quickly  fucceeded  by  an  aromatic  bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes 
conliderably  pungent. 

i  his  root  fiands  recommended  as  a  diaphoretic,  ilomachic,  for 
promoting  expectoration  in  humoural  aflhmas  and  coughs,  and  for 
attenuating  vifcid  juices  in  general,  and  difpoflng  them  to  excretion: 
taken  freely,  it  is  faid  to  gently  loolen  the  belly,  and  increafe  the 
urinary  difeharge.  The  dole  of  the  dry  root  in  fubftance  is  from 
a  ferupie  to  a  dram  or  two. 

it  gives  out  its  virtue  partially  to  aqueous,  totally  to  fpirituous 
menflxua :  the  former  it  tinges  of  a  muddy  yellowifh,  the  latter  of 
a  bright  pale  yellow  colour.  In  diftillation.  with  water,  it  gives  over 
an  effential  oil,  which  concretes  into  white  flakes,  partly  fwimming 
on  the  water  and  partly  fubfiding,  in  quantity  about  one  dram  from 
thirty  ounces,  of  no  great  heat  or  pungency,  fmelling  at  firfl:  pretty 
ttrongly  of  the  elecampane,  but  very  apt  to  lofe  its  fmell  in  keeping. 
Creat  part  of  the  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency,  as  well  as  the 
bitternefs,  refide  in  a  matter  of  a  more  fixt  kind,  which  does  not 
eafily  exhale  in  the  heat  cf  boiling  water,  and  is  prelerved  in  tolerable 

perfection 
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perfection  in  the  watery  extract*.  Re&ified  fpirit  elevates  little  or  *  Frr<ljtn 
nothing  from  this  root :  the  Spirituous  extract  is  confiderably  Wronger  enuV  rcamp! 
than  the  watery,  though  its  pungency  is  not  near  fo  great  as  might  be  Pharm>  1**4- 
expeded  confidering  the  fmallnefs  of  its  quantity:  it  fcarcely  exceeds 
one  fifteenth  the  weight  of  the  root,  whereas  the  watery  extrad 
amounts  to  almoSt  one  half. 


EPITHTMUM : 

EPITHTMUM  Ph.  Parif.  Epitbymum  five  cufcuta  minor  C.  B . 

Dodder  of  thyme:  a  plant  without  leaves,  growing  on  thyme, 
confiding  of  a  number  of  flender  juicy  filaments,  producing  here  and 
there  fmall  heads  of  white  or  reddiSh  flowers,  which  are  followed  by 
roundish  capfules  full  of  minute  feeds. 

Dodder  receives  its  nourishment  from  the  vegetable  on  which 
it  climbs,  its  own  roots  quickly  perishing.  A  large  kind,  vulgarly 
called  hellweed,  is  common  in  heaths,  upon  furzes,  nettles,  &c. 
and  in  fields  of  flax  and  other  manured  herbs.  The  Smaller  fort, 
found  upon  thyme,  has  been  generally  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  imported  to  us  from  Turkey  and  Leghorn,  intermixed  with 
Stalks  and  tops  of  thyme.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  dodder 
partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  plant  by  which  it  is  Supported. 

Dodder  of  thyme  has  a  pretty  Strong  not  difagreeable  fmell,  and 
a  peculiar  kind  of  fubtile  pungent  taSte,  very  durable  in  the  mouth, 
and  finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue.  Though  it  was  early  received 
into  medicine,  its  medical  qualities  are  not  as  yet  known.  The 
ancients  accounted  it  cathartic,  but  when  given  by  itfelf  it  is 
found  to  have  very  little  purgative  virtue.  Some  late  writers 
recommend  it  rather  as  a  deobStruent,  in  melancholic  and  other 
diforders.  -It  is  in  this  country,  an  entire  Stranger  to  practice; 
though  the  remarkable  Subtility  of  its  taSte  feems  to  promife  fome 
confiderable  medicinal  power. 

'  “  E  I  S  E  r  U  M. 

CAUDA  equina  five  cquifetum  Ph.  Edinb .  Hippuris .  Eqiii*  . 

fetum  palujire  longioribus  Jetis  C.  B.  Great  marsh  horsetail: 
a  plant,  -  with  a  thick  hollow  freight  Stalk,  full  of  joints;  and 

L  1  long. 
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long,  (lender,  rough,  ftiff,  jointed,  rufti-like  leaves,  Handing  federal 

round  every  articu  ation  in  form  of  a  ftar.  It  is  perennial,  and 
common  in  watery  places.  *  ana 

The  leaves  of  equifetum  have  been  accounted  powerfully  aftrineent 
and  hence  recommended  in  different  fluxes  and  hemorrhagies  -  the 
dofe  commonly  diredted  is  a  dram  of  the  dry  leaves  in  powder  or 
two  ounces  of  the  expreffed  juice.  They  appear,  indeed,  from  he°r 
fenfible  qualities,  to  have  fome  virtues  of  this  kind,  but  in  a  very 
low  degree:  m  the  leaves  themfelves,  the  aftringency  is  fo  weak 
that  the  tafte  fcarcely  gives  any  notice  of  it,  though  folution  of 
chalybeate  vitriol  renders  it  apparent  by  the  inky  blacknefs  it  re- 
ceives  from  them:  the  aftringent  matter  is  extracted  both  by  watery 
and  lpmtuous  menftrua,  and  when  concentrated  by  infpiffatinv  the 
inhifions,  proves  ftillof  fo  weak  a  kind,  and  in  fo  litl  quaftity! 
that  the  plant  can  be  ranked  only  among  the  milder  reldrinvent 

z;°\ ,£:•  *»  XTBL 
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ERIGERU  M  five  fenecio  Ph.  Ed.  Senecio  minor  vulgaris  C  B 

Groundsel  :  a  low,  branched  plant,  with  oblong  narmw  leges' 
deeply  cut  into  wing-l.ke  feftions,  joined  to  the  flalk  by  broad 
bafes .  on  the  tops  grow  numerous  yellow  flowers,  of  the  naked 

wftbUdnkindj  t?  -m  krg£  CUpS’  3nd  fol!owed  by  finall  feeds  winged 
with  down.  It  is  a  common  weed  in  dry  oT0imd<;  onA  u 

annual,  is  found  at  all  times  of  the  year.  ^  b  ^  though 

The  leaves  of  groundfel  have  an  herbaceous  fomewhat  faline  tafte 
and  no  remarkable  fmell.  They  ftand  recommended,  externally  ll 
a  vulnerary  and  refrigerant,  internally  as  a  mild  and  fafe  emetic 
The  expreffed  juice,  or  an  infufion  or  decodtion  of  the  herb  are 
by  feveral  writers  diredted  in  this  laft  intention,  but  neither  of  them 
appear  to  have  any  confiderable  effedt:  perhaps  thofe,  who  afcribe  m 
them  an  emetic  power,  were  impofed  on  by  riving  f  lch  lar-e  dnf  ‘ 
as  to  naufeate  the  ftomach  by  their  quantity.  &  n  a  d  f  s* 
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E  RU  C  A. 

ROCKET:  a  plant  with  fmooth  oblong  narrow  leaves  deeply 
jagged  about  the  edges,  bearing  on  the  tops  of  the  flalks  numerous 
tetrapetalous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  angular  pods,  full  of 
fmall  roundifli  feeds  flatted  on  one  fide.  It  is  annual. 

■t  •  Eruca.  eruca  latif^oha  albdy  Jativa  diojcoridts  C.  B .  Garden 

or  Roman  rocket,  or  rocket  gentle:  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  turneps, 
but  much,  fmaller;  and  whitifh  flowers  variegated  with  black  flreaks. 
It  is  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  cultivated  among  us  in  gardens. 

2.  Eruca  silvestris:  eruca  JilveJlris  major  lute  a  caule  afpero 
C.  B.  Wild  rocket:  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  dandelion,  and 
yellow  flowers;  common  on  old  walls,  and  among  rubbifh. 

The  leaves  of  both  the  rockets  have  an  acrid  tafle  like  that  of 
crefles,  and  a  rank  difagreeable  fmell:  the  roots  are  as  acrid  as  the 
leaves;  the  feeds  much  more  fo,  approaching  to  the  pungency  of 
muftard.  The  wild  fort  is,  in  all  its  parts,  conflderably  more  acrid 
than  the  garden,  though  the  faculty  of  Paris  allows  both  forts  to  be 
taken  indiscriminately.  They  are  accounted  good  aperients  and 
antifcorbutics,  but  are  now  rarely  made  ufe  of  on  account  of  their 
ill  flavour:  to  the  aphrodifiac  virtues,  commonly  afcribed  to  them, 
they  appear  to  have  no  other  title  than  the  reft  of  the  pungent  Simu¬ 
lating  plants. 

The  adtive  matter  of  the  leaves  is  extracted  by  exprefilon,  by 
Infufion  in  boiling  water,  and  by  digeftion  or  maceration  in  redtified 
lpirit;  with  this  difference,  that  the  inflations  and  tindtures  retain 
the  ill  fmell  of  the  herb,  which  in  exprefilon  is  in  great  meafure 
deftroyed.  On  drying  the  herb  itfelf,  or  infpifiating  the  juice  or 
the  watery  or  fpirituous  tindtures,  the  pungency,  as  well  as  the 
fmell,  is  almoft  totally  diflipated.  In  difiillation  with  water,  a  very 

,  fmall  quantity  of  a  yellowifh,  very  pungent,  and  very  volatile  eflential 
oil  is  obtained. 

The  pungency  of  the  feeds  is  of  a  lefs  volatile  kind ;  not  exhaling 
in  exficcation.,  and  arifing  more  difficultly  with  water  in  difiillation: 
and  though  it  appears  to  refide,  as  that  of  the  leaves,  in  an  eflential 
'oil,  &  is  but  partially  extracted  by  redlified  fpirit.  In  thefe  refpedts 
the  feeds  of  rocket  agree  with  thofe  of  muftard ;  to  which  they  aopear 
to  be  fimilar  alfo,  but  inferiour,  in  medicinal  virtue. 

L  1  2  ERTNGIUM' 
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ERYNGIUM  Pb.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Eryngium  marltimum  C.  B. 
Iringus,  after  atticus,  &  inguinalis  quibufdam.  Eryngo  or  sea 
1H,°LLX:.  ,a  Wuei|h,  branched,  umbelliferous  plant,  with  mallow- 
a  e,  thlck>  pnckly  leaves,  angular  or  jagged  about  the  edges :  the 
flowers  are  white  and  fet  in  prickly  heads,  under  which  a  number  of 
httle  oblong  leaves  Hand  in  form  of  a  ftar:  the  roots  are  ilender, 
very  long,  with  a  few  knots,  browniih  on  the  outfide,  and  white 

Tnfflowersfn  JulyP  lfUlly  °”  °f°Urfandy  and  Shelly  ihores, 

Eryngo  roots  have  an  agreeable  fweetilh  tarte,  which  on  chewino- 
em  01  ome  time  is  followed  by  a  light  aromatic  warmth  and 
pungency.  They  are  accounted  aperient,  diuretic,  and  aphrodifiao: 
Boerhaave  fays  they  are  the  principal  of  the  aperient  diuretic  roots, 
d  ’atrhe  conftantly  made  them  an  ingredient  in  his  prefcriptions 
agamft  fcurvies:  their  virtues,  however,  appear  to  be  but  weak,  and 
they  are  now  fcarcely  otherwife.  ufed  than  in  the  form  of  a  fweetmeat 


ERYSIMUM: 

ERYSIMUM P harm.  Edinb.  Eryfimum  •uulgare  C.  B.  Irib 

ftve  eryfimum  dtqfcortdu  Lob.  Verbena  femina.  Hedge  mus-tard 

bank  cresses:  a  hairy  plant,  with  oblong  narrow  leaves,  divided’ 
into  wing  like  fedions,  triangular  at  the  extremity;  and  tough 
branched  italics,  bearing  numerous  finall,  yellow,  tetrapetalous  flowfrs!' 

f)  l  1  fn  f°/ cW£,d,  by,  lhort  roundifh  pods,  Handing  clofe  to  the 
Italks,  full  of  final  1  reddifh  brown  feeds.  It  is  annual,  common  in 
vvafte  places  and  by  way  fides,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  eryfimum  are  laid  to  be  attenuant,  expedtoranf,  and 
d‘^re[lc;  and  ftand  particular: ly  recommended  again!!  chronical  coughs 

exit.honaiofnthe  V^f  et  leTr  hm°Ura1,’  or  occafioned  by  immoderate 
txeruon  of  the  voice,  Lobel  greatly  commends  for  this  purpofe  a 

fyn‘P’  eVh,1Ch’  33  Geoffi'°y  “bferves,  is  not  fupenour  to  a 
indTeH  C  °f  tke  expr-etTeci  juice  of  the  herb  with  honey;  and 

mdeeci  ,t  is  not  very  clear  whether  the  virtue  of  the  honev  is 
•  tch  improved  by  the  eryfimum.  The  herb  has  no  fine!!,  and  its 

tafte 
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tafle  (at  leaf!  when  moderately  dried)  is  little  other  than  herbaceous, 
with  fomewhat  of  a  flight  faline  impregnation. 

The  feeds  of  eryfimum  are  conflderably  pungent,  and  appear  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  thofe  of  muftard,  but  weaker.  Their 
acrimony,  like  that  of  muftard-feed,  is  extracted  totally  by  water, 
and  partially  by  ye&ified  fpirit,  and  ftrongly  impregnates  water  in 
diftillation. 


EUPAPORIU  M. 

EUPAPORIU M  arabum  Pharm.  Par  if.  Hepatorium-,  Eupa- 

torium  avicenna:  Eupatorium  cannabinum  C .  B.  Herb  a  fancies  kuni- 

gundisy  &  cannabina  aquatic  a  quibufdam. .  Hemp  agrimony, 

water  agrimony,  water  hemp:  a.  plant  with  oblong,  acu¬ 
minated,  deeply  indented  leaves,  fet  three  on  one  pedicle,  and  the 
pedicles  in  pairs:  the  flowers,  which  Rand  in  umbel-like  clufters, 
confifl:  of  purplifh  flofeuli  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  followed  by  oblong  feeds 
winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by  the  fldes  of  rivers 
and  ditches,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  eupatorium  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
pungent  very  bitter  tafte.  They  are  recommended  as  aperients,  laxa¬ 
tives,  and  corroborants;  in  beginning  dropfies,  jaundices,  intermitting 
fevers,  and  other  confequences  of  obftrudtions  of  the  vifeera,  fuc- 
ceeding  frequent  relapfes  into  acute,  or  a  long  continuance  of  chronical 
difeafes.  They  are  faid  to  be  the  common  medicine  of  the  turf* 
diggers  in  Holland,  againfl:  the  feurvies,  foul  ulcers,  and  fwellings  of 
the  feet,  to  which  they  are  fubjedt.  Infuflons  of  the  herb  may  be 
drank  as  tea,  or  the  exprefled  juite  taken  in  dofes  of  one,  two,  or 
three  ounces;  in  large  quantity,  it  purges  or  vomits. 

EU  PII  ORBIU  M, 

E  U  PH  ORBIUM  Pharm .  Edinb ...  E  u  p  n  o  r  b  i  itm  :  a  gum  my 
reflnous  concrete  juice,  exuding  from  an- oriental,  prickly,,  ladtefcent 
ihrub,  of  the  fame  name,  euphorbia  aculeata  nuda  multangular  is :  qculeis 
geminatis  Linn.  fpec.  plant.  The  juice  is  brought  immediately  from 
Barbary,  in  drops  of  an  irregular- form-;  fome  of  which  are  found,  on 
being  broken,  to  contain  little  thorns,,  twigs,  flowers,  and  other 
vegetable  matters;  others  are  hollow,  without  any  thing  in  the 

cavity:. 
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0^^“ t0  bl'Mk)  °f  "  ■P1,e>'dW  colour 

biting^afte  f  held 

which  flies  off  in  pulverization,  unlefs  treat  c  fre  is\,l  ♦  -?"ft 

15  Tea  fa& t  ?erat0r’S  h,Cad  and  th?oat  in  a  violent  "annearVOld 
It  connfts  of  about  equal  parts  of  rpftfinms  0v.,-i 

The  acrimony  reiides  chiefly  in  the  former-  the  f  ^Umm^  ™atter* 

being  exceffively  fiery,  and  when  infpiffated ftiR ^moreT  “2*” 

the  watery  infufion  and  extra*  are  bitterilh  with  nJ ’  WterfaS 

though  a  very  durable  acrimony.  A  iinsfle  Hrnn  nf  a  ^  r  ■ 

tinflure  produces  in  the  motfth  a Sinn  V °£  *  ft.ronS 

Cartheufer  obferves,  is  fcarcelv  to  hr  1  n  /  burmnS>  which,  as 

in  lefs  than  an  hour.  It  giS  ovei  Lth  nt  ^ftT^6  oils 
water  or  fpirit.  g  n0thlnS  m  d,ft‘1Iat‘on  either  to 

-At  for 

abating  its  virulence,  but  the  bell  of  them  are^o  tnl™  Pa  P°fed  for 
is  employed  only,  and  that  but  ffldom/ for  external  oS  T  ?* 
ffxmulating  unguents  and  plafters  for  paralvtic  limh  purPofes5  m 
and  beginning  fchirrous  tumours.  Some  have  vnu  ’  ,  I0US  b?nes> 

portion  of  it,  mixed  with  other  powders  asanerrb-  rei?  011  minute 

of  the  noftrils,  and  mucous  dfforders  of  the  heh™’  *"  c£ftrua'°ns 
means  advifeable,  as  we  are  in  no  warn-  nf  a  Praa:ice  by  no 

pofes,  equally  effedual,  and  far  more  fafe  medlCines  for  th&  pur- 


EV  PUR  A  S  I  A. 

Euphragia j  EyEBRiofiT-  \^inarum  C.B. 

tova1,  ?rrted  leaves- fet  in  pairs-  with;Ut  PLiht’thw^  rittIe’ 

towards  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  come  forth  lab  ated  thw  bofo™> 
whitifli  flowers,  ftreaked  internally  with  n„J  '  d’  ™onoPetaous, 

SS?s«3 
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aged  people,  who  had  their  light  impaired,  recover  it  again  by  the 
ufe  of  this  herb;  but  later  practitioners  have  not  been  fo  happy  as 
to  meet  with  the  like  fuccefs.  It  may  indeed,  in  fome  cafes,  be  of 
fervice  as  a  mild  corroborant;  for  it  difcovers  an  aflringent  quality 
to  the  tafle,  and,  in  a  more  fenfible  manner,  by  linking  a  black 
colour  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol.  The  aflringent  matter  is 
extracted  both  by  water  and  fpirit,  and  when  concentrated  by  infpif. 
fating  the  tinCtures,  is  ftill  found  to  be  very  weak. 

FEE. 

FEE  Jive  biiis.  Gall  or  bile:  a  bitter  animal  juice,  fecretecl 
from  the  blood  in  the  liver,  and  collected  in  a  particular  receptacle. 
The  galls  of  the  ox,  the  eel,  and  the  pike  filh,  have  been  chiefly 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine. 

This  fluid  mingles  uniformly  with  water,  fpirit  of  wine,  fixf 
alkaline  lixivia,  and  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  without  change  of  its, 
yellow  colour.  The  concentrated  mineral  acids  coagulate  and  render 
it  whitifh :  diluted  acids,  thofe  at  leaft  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdom,  change  it  green:  the  addition  of  alkalies  to  the  green 
mixtures  reflores  the  natural  yellow  colour  of  the  bile.  Infpilfated 
by  heat,  it  diffolves  almofl  totally  in  water,  but  is  more  fparingly 
aCted  upon  by  rectified  fpirit  {a).  It  renders  oily,  unCtuous,  and 
refinous  fubftances  mifcible  with  watery  liquors;  preferves  milk 
from  coagulating  or  turning  four,  and  rediffolves  it  when  already 
coagulated.  Such  at  leaft  are  the  properties  of  the  gall  of  the  ox: 
how  far  that  of  other  animals  agrees  with  or  differs  from  it  in  thefe 
refpeCts,  is  not  known  (b). 

This  Simulating  refolvent  bitter  has  been  given,  and  as  Is  faid 
with  good  fuccefs,  for  opening  obftruCtions  of  the  vifcera,  promoting 
urine,  the  menfes,  and  labour  pains:  in  this  laft  intention,  the  gall 
of  the  eel,  which  is  one  of  the  molt  acrid,  has  been  chiefly  recom¬ 
mended.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  has  cured  pale  ricketty  children 
by  pills  made  of  the  galls  of  the  eel  and  the  pike;  that  the  medicine 
operated  powerfully  by  urine;  and  that,  by  its  ufe,  the  belly,  before* 
fwelled,  fubfided  furprizingly  (<r). 

F  E  R  R  U  lyl. 

(a)  Cartheufer,  Fun ctament a  mat.  med.  ft  SI.  lx.  cap .  1.  Edit.  Pari/,  tom.  i  p.  ctg. 

(b)  V.  Baglivf,  DrJJcrtatio7ies  ajar  ice,  di//.\\i.  de  experiment,  ciica  biltm,  Opp.  p,  42  %,fc$rr. 

[()  Praxis  medica,  tom.  I  p.  164. 
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FERRUM.’ 

,  a  §reyiHi,  hard  metal,  between  feven  and  eight  times 

specifically  heavier  than  water;  didinguifhed  from  all  other  metallic 
bodies,  in  its  metallic  date,  by  its  attracting,  or  being  attracted  by, 
the  loaddone;  but  loiing  this  attractive  power  on  being  reduced,  by 
.re  or  mendrua,  to  a  calx.;  not  fulible  without  an  intenfe  white 
eat,  and  calcining,  by  a  continuance  of  a  weaker  heat,  firlt  into 
blackifh  dales,  and  afterwards  into  a  dark  reddilh  powder:  corrofible 
by  motft  air  into  a  reddifh  yellow  rud,  and  foluble  in  all  acids,  from 
which  it  precipitates  all  the  common  metallic  bodies  except  zinc : 
terming  with  the  marine  acid  a  yellow,  with  the  nitrous  a  dark  red, 
and  with  the  vitriolic  a  pale  green  folution;  which  laltis  changed 
to  an  inky  blacknefs  by  the  addition  of  a  little  galls  and  by  mod 
of  the  other  vegetable  adrmgents,  and  to  a  reddilh  or  purple  by  a 

?11  ihf  °f.aftnn£ents  with  a  minute  proportion  of  any  alkaline  fait. 
All  the  lolutions,  by  whatever  acid  effeded,  on  the  addition  of  a 
lixivium  of  alkaline  fails  that  have  been  calcined  and  fully  im- 
pregnated  with  animal  coals  (a),  are  changed  to  a  dee/blue, 
Crer  uleum  ”d  on,  danding  depolite  the  iron  in  form  of  a  powder  *  of  the 

SiWred  in  ^ £*“**'”’  “  m°ft  “  P°ttion  of  ir°"  ““7 

0rl  ?f  “i0”’,. and  „mineraIs  more  Hightly  impregnated  with  it 
than  thofe  which  are  driCtly  called  ores,  are  common  in  mod  parts  of 

,  world,  the  red  and  yellow  earths  and  dones  generally  owe  their 
colour  to  an  admixture  of  this  metal:  fee  bolus,  ochra,  hamatites, 
?yries>  ^jbermcus  lapis,  ■mtnolum,  aqua:  chalybeata.  The  iron,  ex- 
trafted  from  the  ore  by  fufion  in  large  furnaces  in  mixture  with  the 
fuel,  and  afterwards  purified  by  ignition  and  forging,  by  which  a 
quantity  of  vitreous  fcoria  is  forced  out  from  it,  is  employed  as  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica  in  two  ilates. 

Iron  LOnd‘  ■  F'rrumftve  mars  Pbarm.  Edink 

Iron,  or  forged  iron:  iron  in  its  fofter  date;  capable  of  being  eafily 

fi  ed;  acquiring  little  or  no  additional  hardnefs  on  being  ignited  and 

quenched  in  water;  appearing,  when  broken,  of  a  fibrous  texture; 

exceeding 

Which d'a1!"6/'1'1'10,"!’  6xC  01  V°IatiI<!*  ***  bt  comP'e,eh  with  the  matter 

which  they  acalfeT  ^  d,SeltinS  lhem  with  the  pigment  called  Proffian  blue;  from 

coloured  aix  9  J  »'  gteemfh  tinflore,  leaving  the  iron  in  form  of  ochre  or  a  rally 
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'exceeding  difficult  of  fufion,  and  perhaps  not  fufible  at  all  by  culi¬ 
nary  fire  without  the  contaCl  of  the  fuel  or  other  additions. 

2.  Chalybs  Phann.  Lond,  Steel:  iron  in  a  hard  llate,  fo  as 
to  refill  the  file,  or  acquiring  this  hardnefs  by  ignition  and  extinction; 
when  broken,  of  a  fine  granulated  texture;  much  eafier  of  fufion, 
fomewhat  more  difficult  of  folution,  and  fomewhat  Ids  fuhjeCt  to 
rufl  in  the  air,  than  foft  iron.  Iron,  cemented  in  clofe  vefiels,  with, 
vegetable  or  animal  coals,  becomes  Heel ;  and  fleel,  kept  red  hot  for 
fome  time  in  an  open  vefiel,  becomes  foft  iron  again. 

This  metal,  when  difiolved,  difcovers  a  flrong  auflere  corrugating 
tafte,  and  contrails  and  hardens  all  the  vafcular  and  foft  fibrous  parts 
of  animals.  To  conflringe  and  corroborate  the  animal  folids  appears 
to  be  its  primary  medical  operation. 

In  weak,  lax,  pale  habits,  and  in  chronical  diforders  proceeding 
from  languor  and  debility,  cacheCtic,  hypochondriacal,  and  others,  this 
metal  has  generally  good  effects ;  flrengthening  the  flomach,  and 
cbylopoietic  organs,  and  the  fyflem  in  general;  quickening  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  railing  the  pulfe ;  rendering  the  blood  more  florid,  and 
as  it  were  expanding  and  rarefying  the  juices;  promoting,  when 
they  are  deficient,  and  rellraining  when  immoderate,  the  fecretions 
that  are  made  from  the  blood,  as  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  uterine 
purgations;  but  for  the  moll  part  binding  the  belly,  though  this 
evacuation  alfo,  in  fome  circumllances,  it  promotes* 

By  the  fame  corroborating  power,  whereby  it  promotes  deficient 
and  rellrains  redundant  difcharges  where  the  fupprelfion  or  flux  arife 
from  debility  and  relaxation;  it,  contrariwife,  increafes  fluxes  and 
,  confirms  obllru&ions  when  they  proceed  from  tenfion,  rigidity,  or 
fpafmodic  flri&ures  of  the  vefiels.  Where  either  the  circulation  is 
quick,  or  the  habit  plethoric;  by  increafing  the  blood’s  velocity,  and 
all  the  plethoric  fymptoms,  it  produces  heavinefs,  dullnefs,  vague 
heats  and  flufhings,  or  kindles  more  dangerous  fevers  or  inflammations, 
or  burlls  fome  of  the  over-dillended  minute  vefiels. 

'In  fome  conllitutions,  even  where  iron  is  proper  and  faiutary,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  hyflerical  and  hypochondriacal  cafes,  and  where  the 
Homach  is  very  weak,  it  is  apt  at  firfl  to  occafion  great  licknefs  and 
perturbation:  Sydenham  obferves,  that  thefe  inconveniencies  may  be, 
in  fome  meafure,  prevented  by  beginning  with  very  fmall  dofes,  and 
giving  it  for  a  while  only  at  bedtime,  in  conjunction  with  a  flight 

M  m  opiate. 
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opiate  (u).  In  other  circumftances,  it  is  commonly  taken  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  moderate  exercife  u fed  to  promote  its 
aftion.  The  dofe  in  all  cafes  fliould  be  final],  and  rather  repeated 

r  ,a,meniarged.:  2  graln  or  haif  a  Srain  of  the  metal,  dilfolved  or  in  a 
foluble  flate,  is  generally  a  fufficient  dofe.  Nidorous  eradiations,  and 

SkinlV1effeTCeS  S  tinged  °f  “  C°loUr’ 


Iron  is  fometimes  given  in  fubfiance,  reduced  into  fine  filing- 
which  anlwer,  in  many  cafes,  as  well  as  its  moil  elaborate  prepa¬ 
rations;  but  their  adhon  is  lefs  certain,  as  depending  uponP  their 
meeting,  m  the  firft  paffages,  with  juices  capable  of  diffolving  them- 
they  are  likewife  the  moft  fubjedl,  when  they  do  aft,  to  produce 
troublefome  erudlations,  probably  from  the  property  of  this  metal  of 
yielding  copious  fetid  vapours  during  its  dilfolution.  The  dofe  of  the 
i  mgs  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple  and  more:  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  whole  quantity  taken  does  not  prove  operative,  hen 
\v  ten  the  ftomach  abounds  moil  with  acidities;  for  on  dio-eftino- 
lcruple  of  the  filings  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  and  more  of  ftrong  vinefar 
a  confiderable  proportion  remains  undiifolved.  g  g  ' 

lion  filings,  procured  from  the  common  work-fhcps  mav  hr,. 

I  eanfed  'n  eart!l>'  matters  or  fragments  of  other  metaliic  bodies 
by  means  of  a  magnet.  But  when  other  metals  have  been  previoufiv 
melted  with  the  iron,  the  filings  of  the  compound  cannot  thus  be 
feparated  from  thofe  ot  pure  iron,  the  loadftone  attradling  both-- 
regulus  of  antimony  is  the  only  exception,  this  metal  bein<?  found" 

iron1  (ijl  “  “  Pr0p0rti°n’  t0  deftr°y  the  maS“«ic  power  of  the 

The  filings  are  fometimes  candied  with  fugar;  a  form  in  which 
they  are  very  commodiouily  taken,  but  which  requires  a  good  dS  of' 
addrefs  in  the  preparation,  and  which  is  made4 chiefly gbv  the  COn 
feci, oners.  1  wo  parts  of  fine  fugar,  dilfolved  in  water  and  bod  A 
down  to  a  candy  confidence,  are  added,  by  little  and  little  to  one 
part  of  the  cleaned  filings,  in  a  brafs  kettle  fufpended  over  a  verv 

teh-fllT  and  *  K  vfliel  contmually  agitated,  that  the  filings  may 
be  crafted  over  with  the  fugar:  to  render  the  matter  lefs  fi/hWh  Z 
i  tin  into  lumps,  a  little  ftarch  is  previouily  mixed  with  the  fi,Z- 
the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  pound*.  S  ’  m 


{n)  DiJ/lrtatio  epifio laris  de  variol.  confu'nt.  &  affctt.  kyjleric.  Oper.  p.  409 
O  UW1CkeI'  Pj)rit9h*ia  ^hef,hiJlorht  das  6te  capitel,  4,3.  Is  das  tote  caft. 
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The  filings,  moiftened  with  vinegar  or  water,  and  expofed  to  tt 
moift  air,  or  occafionally  moiflened  afrefli,  foon  change  in  great  part 
into  ruft-f*,  which  may  be  feparated  from  the  uncorroded  part,  by 
grinding  and  wafhing  over  the  finer  powder  with  water*.  The  ruft 
is  given  in  the  fame  dofe  as  the  crude  filings,  and  is  perhaps  rather 
eaiier  of  folution.  Hoffmann  fays,  lie  has  often  ufed  it,  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  in  obffinate  chlorotic  cafes  accompanied  with 
excefhve  headachs  and  other  alarming  fymptoms ;  and  that  he  ufually 
joined  with  it  pimpinella,  arum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a  little 
cinnamon  and  fugar. 

A  piece  of  Reel,  heated  in  a  very  fierce  fire  (as  that  of  a  fmith’s 
forge)  to  a  ftrong  white  heat,  and  immediately  applied  to  a  roll  of 
■brimftone  held  over  a  veffel  of  water;  is  in  part  corroded  by  the 
fulphur,  and,  melting,  falls  down  in  brown  coloured  drops;  which, 
picked  out  from  the  yellow  firings  of  fulphur,  and  levigated  into  an 
impalpable  powder*,  are  given  in  the  fame  dofes  as  the  filings  and 
ruff,  and  nearly  with  the  fame  effects. 

As  this  procefs  is  fomewhat  troublefome,  and  accompanied  with 
offenfive  fumes,  the  fhops  have  been  generally  fupplied  with  a  fulphu- 
rated  preparation  made  more  commodioufly,  by  mixing  iron  filings 
with  twice  their  weight  of  flowers  of  brimftone,  and  as  much  water 
as  will  make  them  into  a  pafle,  which  on  ftanding  at  reft  for  fome 
hours  fwells  up,  and  is  then  pulverifed,  put  into  a  heated  crucible 
to  deflagrate,  and  kept  conltantly  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula  till  it 
falls  into  a  deep  black  powder  -j-. 

This  powder,  urged  longer  in  the  fire,  becomes  red,  and  in  this 
•Rate  has  been  ufually  diftinguifhed  in  the  drops  by  the  name  of 
aperient  crocus*:  when  further  reverberated  with  a  very  intenfe  heat, 
it  is  called  aftringent  crocus •f*.  This  notion,  of  oppofite  virtues 
in  the  two  preparations,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  juft  foundation ; 
chalybeate  medicines  in  general  adting  by  an  aftringent  power,  though 
with  different  degrees  of  force.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  allows 
colcothar  of  vitriol  as  a  fubftitute  both  to  the  aperient  and  the  aftringent 
crocus;  and  indeed  it  appears  to  be  at  bottom,  if  duly  prepared  (fee 
vitriolumj  the  very  fame  thing  with  them:  all  the  three  are  no  other 
than  iron,  that  has  been  corroded  by  the  fulphureous  or  vitriolic  acid, 
and  afterwards,  by  fire,  divefted  of  greateft  part  of  the  acid,  and  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  calx:  the  colcothar,  however,  as  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  the  vitriol,  commonly  retains  much  more  acid  than 
the  others,  a  circumftance  to  be  attended  to  in  the  fubftitution  of  it. 

M  m2  In 
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In  all  thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  onlyafmall  quantity  of  the  metar 
is  in  a  oluble  or  active  Hate,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  proportion 

of  acid:  when  iron  is  perfectly  calcined,  and  no  acid  combined  with 
it,  it  has  fcarcely  any  fenfible  operation.. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  from  equal  to  five  or  fix  times  its 
meafiire  or  more  of  water,  and  aflifted  by  a  gentle  heat,  adts  readily 
on  iron,  and  emits,  during  its  adtion,  a  rtrong  fulphureous  vapour7 
which  on  the  approach  of  any  flaming  body,  catches  fire  and  explodes’ 
fo  as  fometimes  to  burft  the  veflel,  efpecially  if  its  mouth  is  narrow! 
The  folution  filtered,  and  evaporated  till  a  pellicle  appears  on  the 

yledS’  °n  ftandlnS  ,ln  the  cold-  green  cryftals,  the  fame 
.Vilr.,  '  th  Z11?  common  green  vitriol.  (See  vitriolum  ).  To  four  carts  of 

martis,  fcuTal  vltno1  Ponle  di red  three  of  the  iron  filings*;  others,  that  the  acid 
«hal,bisi>.£.  may  prevail  a  little,  and  the  cryftals.  be  lefs  fubjedl  to  grow  ruftv 
coloured  in  the  air,  only  two*^.-.  ° 

Tfhc  a«d  dilfolv.es  much  lefs  than  the  vitriolic:,  on  ma- 

AU  nf  a/°Td  °f  ir011  filin§s  in  three  Pounds  of  fpiri^of 

i-zr,  ,e  ^  £eafe?  to.  a<^’  a  notable  quantity  remains  at  lad: 
undiflolved.  1  he  folution  is  exceflively  ftyptic,  far  more  fo  than  the 
combinations  of  iron  with  any  other,  acid:  it  has  hkewife  this  pecu! 

redghVrl'  f1-  V  mingleaequa%  with,  and  when  infpilTated  diifolves  in, 
!fn^  d  ff‘nt  °,f  W!„ne;  0I?  which  foundation  the  fpirituous  chalybeate 
tindtures  depend..  Some  uifpiffate  the  marine  folution,  made  in  the 

*TWh™  three  pLf  oFre^TfieTf^  T*  the,  weiSht  °f  *  pound,  and  then  add 
,nartif  in  fpi-  Ein?s.  of  leaifed  fpint:* i-  others  combine  the  acid  and- indam- 

wtu  laiis  P.  L.  mable  fpints  firft,.  and  digeft.  three  ounces  of  iron  filings  in  a  quart- 

tTindtu  a  ftrieeftdUaC1ied  comP°undt--The  firft  of  thefe  tinlures.  is9  the 
partis  Pb.  E.  “ronged i  a  lew  drops  are  a  iufficient  dofe. 

On  grinding  iron  filings,  or  walhed  colcotliar  of  green  vitriol 
with  twice  their  weight  of  fal  ammoniac,  moifteningVhe mix  ure 
wi  ll  water,  gently  drying  it  and  repeating  the  pulverization,  humee! 

’  and  exficcation„  a  few  times;  the  iron  is  in  a  confiderable 
tlegiee  attenuated,  and  on  fublimation  with  a  quick  fire,  fo  much 

-olour^If  rhthe  ldt/r  1°  eomtnunicate  a  ^ep  yellow  or  orange 
rbi  f  K1-  If,-  H  c  and  fal.  ammoniac  be  only  mixed  together,  arid 
the  fublimation  performed  with  a  flow  fire,  fitch,  as  a  glafs  retort  will 

b  ar,  the  flowers  prove,  at  firft  pale,,  and  require,  in  order  m  their 

*  refigS  Uffi? m*  y  tmged  with  the  metal,  to  be  ground  with  the 

fcei  ™  TVnd  tHiS  Pr0CefS  repeated *•  T1-fe  flowers- 
itave  a  very  pungent  auftere  tafte,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  more 

aperient 
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aperient  and  attenuating  than  the  other  chalybeates,  by  virtue  of  the 
laline  matter  joined  to  the  iron.  They  are  rnoA  conveniently  given  in 
the  form  of  a  bolus,  from  three  or  four  grains  to  twenty:  they 
occafion  pills  to  fwell  and  crumble,  except  fuch  as  are  compofed  of 
gummy  relins :  in  a  liquid  form  they  are  naufeous,  except  in  fpiri- 
fcuous  tindures.  A  tindure  made  by  digeAing  four  ounces  of  the  ,  Tir 
flowers  in  a  pint  of  proof  fpiritf ,  is  a  fufficiently  elegant  chalybeate,  fhnimmmU 
and  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a  tea  fpoonful.  aliump.  Land, 

The  matter  which  remains  after  the  fublimation  of  the  flowers, 
expoled  to  a  moiA  air,  runs  into  a  liquid*,  in  tafle  extremely  ftyptic,  *  Lfxivium 
and  greatly  refembling  a  faturated  folution  of  iron  made  in  fpirit  ofmartls  Pb,U 
fait;  the  fal  ammoniac  being  in  part  decompounded  in  the  procefs,  or 
its  marine  acid  and  volatile  alkali  feparated  from  one  another. 

Solutions  of  iron  in  vegetable  acids  are  much  more  mild,  and  lefs 
ungrateful  both  to  the  palate  and  Aomach,  than  fuch  as  are  made  in 
the  acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Vinegar,  juices  of  oranges,  le¬ 
mons,  apples,  and  other  fruits,  acidulous  wines,  and  tartar,  have 
been  made  ufe  of  for  this  purpofe.  A  vinous  tindure  is  prepared  in 
the  fhops,  by  macerating  three  ounces  of  iron  filings,  for  three  *  or  vin.  chalyb.. 
four  *f*  weeks,  in  two  *  or  three  -f*  pints  of  Rhenifli ;  to  which  fome  *  pb‘  Edinb- 
fuperadd  a  reddifli  colour,  by  means  of  half  a  dram  of  cochineal*;^  Phm  LcrJ' 
and  others  a  flight  aromatic  impregnation,  by  three  drams  of  cinna¬ 
mon  and  the  fame  quantity  of  mace'-fv  The  dofe  of  the  tinctures  is 
from  a  tea  lpoonful  to  a  common  fpoonful-and  upwards.. 

Some  dired  folutions  of  iron  made  in  wine,  or  other  vegetable 
acids,  to  be  infpiflated  to  the  confiflence  of  an  extradj.  Thefe  t  Extraftum 
kinds  of  prepaiations  are  commodious  for  fome  purposes,  parti-  martzSi 
cularly  for  being  made  into  pills;  as  being  tenacious  enough  to 
give  a  due  confiflence  to  a  confiderable  admixture  of  powdery  matters. 

They  are,  mo  A  of  them  very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  keeping;  an. 
extrad  made  with  the  juice  of  golden  rennets  is  faid  by  Neumann  to 
be  free  from  this  inconvenience. 

A  combination  of  iron  with  the  acid  of  tartar  is- mofl  commodioufly 
obtained,  by  grinding  the  filings  with  equal  their  weight  of  cryflals- 
of  tartar,  forming  the  mixture  into  a  mafs  with  water,  then  pulveriz¬ 
ing,  and  repeating  the  humedation  and  exficcation  alternately,  till 
the  whole  falls  into,  an  impalpable  powder*..  This  is'  a  very  elegant  *  $.jaP9  Jo],. 
and  ufeful  chalybeate,  the  tartar  rendering  almoA  all  the  iron  difib-  biiis  feu  cha- 
iuble..  It  is  given  either  in  a  folid  or.  liquid  form,  from,  two  or  three  ]p%*r 

grains 
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grains  to  ten  or  more.  It  has  been  ufually  diFinguiFied  in  the  iliops 
by  the  name  of  its  inventor  Dr.  Willis. 


If  the  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  tartar  be  calcined  in  a  crucible  fo 
fome  time  with  a  red  heat,  and  fuch  part  as  cannot  eaiily  be  reduce 
mto  fine  powder,  calcined  again;  the  tartar  will  be  converted  into  a 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  and  by  this  alfo  the  iron  will  be  corroded  and  ren- 
^^Mai-sfolu-  dered  foluble*,  as  by  the  tartar  in  its  acid  Fate.  There  are  feveral 
a  <aJZ‘  other  methods  of  obtaining  alkaline  folutions  of  iron;  but  thefe  kinds 
of  combinations  appear  ill  adapted  for  medicinal  ufe,  and  are  at  prefent 
wholly  negle&ed.  r 


Some  have  made  trial  of  the  blue  precipitate  of  iron  called  Prufiian 
blue,  and  report  that  it  feemed  to  aCt  as  a  diaphoretic,  and  in  fome 
caies  as  an  aperient  (#).  Of  all  the  known  preparations  of  iron, 
this  promifes  the  leaft  activity:  the  perfect  calces,  almoF  if  not 
wholly  inert,  are  foluble  in  certain  acids,  particularly  in  the  marine; 
but  the  Prufiian  blue  is  not  aCted  upon  by  any  kind  of  acid  menftruum. 


FOENICULUM. 

1  GENIC  ULUM,  Mar  at  hr  um.  Fennel;  an  umbelliferous 

plant,  with  dark  green  leaves  divided  into  long  capillary  fegments: 
the  umbels  are  fomewhat  concave,  and  have  no  leaves  or  cup^at  their 
origin;  the  feeds  oval,  flatted  on  one  fide,  and  marked  with  promi- 
nent  Frias  on  the  other:  the  root  oblong.  Freight,  white,  about  the 
.thicknels  of  the  finger. 

I.  Foeniculcjm  dulce  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  &  C.  B,  Sweet 
fennel:  with  whitiih  or  pale  greenifh yellow  feeds,  generally  crooked. 
It  is  annual,  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  The  Flops  are  commonly  fupplied,  from  Germany,  with 
ieeds,  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

Sweet  fennel  feeds  are  an  ufeful  Fomachic  and  carminative;  of 
an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  moderately  warm  fweetifh  taFe. 

hey. are  fometimes  given  in  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram;  and 
lometimes  candied. 

Water  extracts  the  virtue  of  thefe  feeds  very  imperfectly  by  infufion, 

ut  carries  it  off  totally  in  evaporation:  after  repeated  infufion,  they 
retain  part  of  their  aromatic  warmth,  and  the  liquors  are  much  lefs 

agreeable 

(a)  GeofFroy,  Memoiresde  I'acad.  roy,  des  fcitncei  dc  Paris,  four  Pants.  1743. 
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agreeable  than  the  feeds  in  fubdance;  after  boiling  for  fome  time,  the 
feeds  prove  entirely  infipid,  and  the  decodtion,  infpiffated  to  the 
confidence  of  an  extradt,  is  very  nearly  fo.  By  didillation,  they 
impregnate  water  with  their  flavour:  a  gallon  receives  a  drong  im¬ 
pregnation  from  a  pound  of  the  feeds*.  A  large  proportion  of  eflen-  *Aqua  femin; 
tial  oil  ^  feparates  in  the  didillation,  and  floats  on  the  lurface  of  the  faniculi 
aqueous  fluid;  in  colour  yellowifh,  in  fmell  moderately  drong  and  Ja,m‘  °n  ‘ 
difFufive,  and  exactly  refembling  the  fennel,  in  tade  mild  and. fweetidi 
like  the  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  like  it  alfo  congealing,  by  a  flight  cold>,tf  0I‘f-e^nt* 
into  a  white  butyraceous  mafs.  ^uieis  ph.  2, 

Thefe  feeds  contain  likewile  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  grofs  oil,, 
of  the  exprefled  kind,  which,  when  freed  from  the  elfential  oil,  dif- 
covers  no  particular  fmell  or  tade.  This  oil  is  extradted,  along  with 
the  aromatic  matter  of  the  fennel,  by  digedion  in  redtified  fpirit, 
but  feparates  and  riles  to  the  furface  upon  infpiffating  the  filtered  tinc¬ 
ture.  The  fpirit,  gently  diddled  off,  has  very  little  of  the  flavour  of 
the  feeds;  the  oily  matter  retains  a  part  both  of  their  tade  and  fmell; 
but  much  the  greated  part  remains  concentrated  in  the  extradt. 

2.  Foeniculum  vulgare  Pharm.  Pdinb.  Fceniculum  vulgar e 
germanicum  C.B.  Common  fennel  or  flnckle:  with  fmaller,  dark 
coloured  almod  blackifh  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  fome  of; 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

The  feeds  of  this  fpecies  are  warmer  and  more  pungent,  but  lefs 
fweet,  and  of  a  lefs  grateful  flavour,  than  thofe  of  the  preceding;  andi 
the  fame  difference  obtains  in  the  diddled  waters,  diddled  oils,  and 
the  fpirituous  extradls  of  the  two  kinds.  The  fpirituous  tindlures  are: 
fomewhat  different  alfo,  as  the  leeds  themfelves,  in  colour:  thofe  of 
the  fweet  fennel  feeds  being  yellowifh,  of  the  common  greenidi. 

The  leaves  of  common  fennel  have  the  fame  kind  of  flavour  with' 
the  feeds,  and  are  in  fmell  Aronger,  though  in  tade  weaker  and  lefs? 
agreeable.  They  impregnate  water,  by  didillation,  with  a  fuflici- 
ently  grateful  flavour*,  and  yield  a  condderable  portion. of  eflentiaiv»4q  frmiculi 
oil.  An  extract  made  from  them  by  redd  fled  fpirit  is  li  ke  wife;  Warm  £ 
no  inelegant  aromatic:  the  colour  of  the  fpirituous  tindture  is  a  deep 
green. 

The  roots,  taken  up  early  in  the  fpring,  have  a  pleafant  fweetidi 
tade,  with  a  flight  aromatic  warmth;  but  nothing  of  the  peculiar 
drong  flavour,  of  the  leaves  and  feeds.  They  are  ranked  among  the 
aperient  roots,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  equivalent  in  virtue  to 
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tj1*L  celebrated  gmfeng  of  the  Chinefe,  from  which  however  tiiev 
differ  confiderably  in  their  feniibie  qualities  (fee  ginjene).  Thev  give 
out  their  viitue,  by  intufion  or  flight  coition  to  water,  and  by  mode¬ 
rate  digeftion  to  redified  fpirit:  to  the  latter  they  communicate  a  pale 
amber  colour,  to  the  former  a  wheyifh  appearance.  The  aqueous 
mfuiions  are  in  tafte  confiderably  the  ftrongeft,  but  on  being  infpif- 
aated,  they  yield  an  extrad  of  very  little  tafte  and  in  very  Anall 
quantity  ;  greateft  part  of  the  fweetifh  matter  as  well  as  the  aromatic 
being  diffipated  in  the  evaporation.  The  fpirituous  extrad  is  in 
larger  quantity,  about  one  twelfth  the  weight  of  the  root,  and  of  a 
moderately  ftrong  tafte;  agreeable,  unduous,  fweetifh,  lightly  aro- 
znatic,  with,  lome  filial].  admixture  of*  bitterifhnefs. 


F  OE  N  U  M  C  R  M  C  U  M. 

FOENUM  GRJECUM  Pharm.  Lend.  &  Edinb.  Fanum 
greecumfatmum  C.B.  Fenugreek:  a  plant  with  oblong  or 
round, Ih  leaves,  fet  three  on  a  pedicle;  and  whitifh  papilionaceous 
noweis,  which  are  followed  by  long  crooked  flattifh  pods,  containing 
yellow, lh  rhomhoidal  feeds  furrowed  from  angle  to  angle.  It  is  fown 

annually  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  feeds  are 
brought  to  us. 

Fenugreek  feeds  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  an  unftu- 
ous  farinaceous  tafte  accompanied  with  a  flight  bitteriflmefs.  An 
ounce  renders  a  pint  of  water  thick  and  flimy:  the  decodion,  infnif- 
lated,  yields  an  unauous  mucilaginous  bitteri/h  extrad,  retaining  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  the  ill  flavour  of  the  feeds,  and  amounting2  to 
about  three  fourths  their  quantity.  To  redified  fpirit  they  give  out 
the  whole  of  their  diftinguifhing  fmell  and  tafte;  and  afterwards 
to  water  a  ftrong  flavourlefs  mucilage. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  feeds  is  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations 

for  foftemng  maturating,  and  difeufling  tumours;  and  in  emolliem 
and  carminative  glyfters. 
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FORMICA . 

FORMICA  Pbarm.  Parif  The  ant  or  pismire:  a  fmall, 
oblong,  reddilh  or  blackifh  infed,  furniflied  with  a  fling:  the  male 
has  four  wings,  naked  or  uncovered;  the  female  none. 

This  infed  contains  an  acid  juice;  which  it  flieds  on  being  irri¬ 
tated;  with  which,  by  agitation  or  boiling,  it  impregnates  both 
water  and  redifled  fpirit;  lcfs  volatile  than  pure  fpirit,  fo  as  to  be 
concentrable  from  the  fpirituous  infufion  by  drawing  ofr  a  part  or 
the  menftruum;  not  quite  fo  volatile  as  water,  a  confiderable  part  oi 
the  water  arifing  firft  with  only  a  flight  acidulous  impregnation,  and 
the  ftrong  acid  coming  over  with  the  remainder;  differing  in  its 
propertyfcfrom  all  the  other  known  acids,  and  approaching  neaieii 
to  thole  produced  from  vegetables  by  fermentation.  The  ant  con¬ 
tains  likcwife  a  grofs  oil,  feparable  by  boiling  in  water,  riling  to  the 
furface  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  fimilar  in  its  general  qualities  to  the 
exprefled  oils  of  vegetables;  as  alfo  a  fubtile  oil,  which  comes  over 
in  diftillation  both  with  rectified  fpirit  and  with  water,  analogous  to 
the  vegetable  effential  oils,  but  wanting  their  pungent  tafte(tf). 

The  medical  qualities  of  this  infed,  and  its  remarkable  produc¬ 
tions,  are  not  certainly  known.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,^  that 
the  ants  in  fubftance,  and  infulions  and  diftilled  wateis  of  them, 
have  an  aphrodifiac  virtue;  a  virtue  for  which  the  above  analyfis  does 
not  appear  to  afford  much  foundation.  *1  he  mfeds  in  their  cmylalis 
date,  commonly  called  ants  eggs,  (which  difcover  no  marks  of 
acidity)  are  faid  to  be  ftrongly  diuretic  and  carminative:  a  decodion 
of  a  fpoonful  of  them  in  buttermilk  has  been  direded  by  fome  to 
be  taken  every  morning  in  dropfies.  The  acid  is  recommended  by 
Hoffmann  as  one  of  the  befl  menflrua  of  iron  for  medicinal  ufes. 


FRANGUL  A. 

FRANGULA  five  alnus  nigra  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Alnus  nigra 
baccifera  C.B.  Black  alder:  a  fmall  tree,  or  fhrub,  with 
flender  flexible  branches,  and  broad  roundilh  leaves;  bearing  black 
berries,  which  contain  a  blue  juice,  with  two  feeds  in  each.  It  is 
common  in  moifl  woods  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

N  n  The 

{„)  V.  Neumann,  Chemical  work!,  p.  497.  Marggraf,  Memnris  de  I'acad  ray.  de  fcienc,  dt 
Strlin,  pour  i'ann.  1 7 49, 
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.  inter?al  yellow  bark  of  this  fhrub  is  a  ftrong  cathartic,  and 

in  this  intention  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  by  the  common  people  in 
di opfies  and  other  diforders:  it  generally  operates  with  great  violence 
occasioning  naufea:,  ficknefs,  gripes,  and  often  vomiting.  An 
mfufion  or  decodhon  of  it  in  water,  infpilfated  to  the  confidence  of 
an  extract,  ads  with  greater  mildnefs  than  the  bark  itfelf.  It  aiveo  a 
deep  yellow.  tindure  both  to  water  and  fpirit. 

ar?  ftr°ng]y  PurSative5  but  are  fcarcely  ever  made 
iih  of,  at  lead  under  their  own  name.  In  our  markets,  they  are  faid 

to  be  fometimes  fubftituted  to  thofe  of  buckthorn;  which  lad  may 
four‘ftfeeds!flled  ^  thClr  green  jU1CC’  a"d  by  their  containing  generally 

» 

FRAXINELLA. 

FRAXINELLA  five  dictamnus  albus  Pb.Edinb.  Diclamnus 
albus  vulgo  Jhe  fraxinella  C.  B.  White  or  bastard  d"  t“ 
a  plant  with  oval  acuminated  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  afh  tree*  but 
mailer  and  more  jmcy,  fet  in  pairs  on  a  middle  rib,  which  is  ter- 
“  °dd  T:  °n  the  ‘°PS  °f  the  ftalks  fta"d  elegant  long 

i  f  ?f  1"regu,ar  white  or  purplidi  flowers,  followed  each  by  fivf 
pods  mil  of  Aiming  black  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in 
he  mountainous  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany;  from  when!" 
the  white  cortical  part  of  the  root  is  fometimes  brought  to  us,  dried 
and  in  the  form  of  quills.  •  a  ’  anea> 

m;T„HE  berk  has  \  ftrong  of  an  unpleafant  refinous  or  bitu- 

”  f  k,nf->  °n  the  t0Ps  of  the  ftalks>  and  ‘be  flower  cups,  the 
microfcope  difcovers  innumerable  little  veficles,  filled  with  an  effenti-al 

od,  the  fource  of  its  drong  fcent.  It  is  faid,  that  on  the  approach  of 
a  candle,  in  very  hot  dry  weather,  its  effluvia  take  fire.  P 

1  -ie  root,  when  frelh,  has  a  moderately  drong,  not  difagreeable 
mell;  as  met  with  in  the  hops,  it  has  fcarcely  any.  To  die  fade 
it  diicovers  a  pretty  drong,  and  very  durable,  bitternefs;  which  s 
taken  up  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  mendrua,  and  on  infpif! 

"  uig  the  filtered  tinftures,  remains  entire  in  the  extracts-  the 
aqueous  extra  ft  is  in  much  larger  quantity  than  the  fpirituous',  and 

Sllhlc  3  a  ffll? akeI -1"  taifte:  ThiS  r°0t  ftands  ^commended  as  a 
,.l?  an  the!  min  tic,  alexipharmac,  and  as  an  aperient  in  uterine 
obt.  rudhons;  but  is  at  prefent  very  rarely  made  ufe  of 

F  RA X I NU S. 
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FRAXINUS. 

FRAXINUS  Fharm.  Edmb.  Fraxinus  exceljior  C.  B.  Bu- 
melia.  Ash:  a  tall  tree  common  in  woods  and  hedges;  with  a 
whitifh  bark,  and  oblong  reddifh  brown  feeds  in  fhape  fomewhat 
refembling  a  bird’s  tongue,  whence  their  names  lingua  avis ,  ornitho- 
glojfum ,  pajferina,  anferina. 

The  bark  of  the  afh  tree,  when  frefh,  has  a  moderately  ftrong, 
bitterifh,  unpleafant  tafte,  which  in  drying  grows  weaker.  It  has 
been  given  in  fubftande  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram,  and  an  extract 
made  from  it  by  water  in  fmaller  dofes,  as  a  refolvent  and  diuretic  ( a ), 
and  in  intermitting  fevers,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have  often  proved 
fuccefsful,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  fixt  alkaline  falts.  Vander 
Mye  reports,  that  at  the  fiege  of  Breda,  in  defedt  of  guaiacum,  a  de- 
codtion  of  this  bark  was  made  trial  of  in  its  place,  and  was  found  to 
be  a  potent  fudorific :  that  in  confequence  of  this  difcovery,  it  was 
given  in  peflilential  cafes,  but  that  the  decodtion  being  difguftful  by 
its  quantity,  a  diftilled  water  was  fubftituted,  which  in  dofes  of  two 
fpoonfuls  excited  fweat  freely,  and  was  falutary  to  many(^).  It  mull 
be  obferved,  that  this  water  was  diftilled  in  a  fand  heat,  and  is  de- 
fcribed  as  being  ungrateful  and  fmoky:  from  whence  it  appears  to 
have  been,  not  what  is  commonly  called  a  diftilled  water,  but  an  acid 
empyreumatic  liquor,  fuch  as  is  forced  out  by  fire  from  all  vegetables : 
whatever  might  have  been  its  virtues  in  malignant  difeafes,  they  appa¬ 
rently  depended,  not  upon  its  being  a  preparation  of  afh  bark,  but 
on  its  being  an  acid. 

Among  us,  this  bark  is  regarded  only  on  account  of  a  phenomenon, 
of  more  curiofity  than  ufe,  obferved  in  its  watery  infufion,  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  infufion  of  the  lignum  nephriticum.  The  liquor  (if  only 
llightly  impregnated  with  the  bark)  on  being  held  againft  the  light, 
appears  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour;  looked  down  upon,  or  placed  be¬ 
twixt  the  eye  and  an  opake  objedt,  blue:  the  addition  of  acids  deflroys 
the  bluenefs,  and  alkalies  recover  it  again.  The  fpirituous  tindture 
exhibits  the  fame  variability  of  colour;  with  this  difference,  that 
againft  the  light,  it  appears  of  a  much  deeper  gold  or  orange  yellow. 

N  n  2  The 

[a)  Duchefne,  ( Quercetatius )  Phartn.  dogmat.  rejiitut .  cap.  26. 

(1 b )  Fred.  Vander  Mye,  it  mar  bis  Bredanis ,  p.  26. 
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The  feeds  of  the  a(h  tree  have  been  given,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram  as  d.m-ettcs  aphrodifiacs,  and  for  reducing  corpulent  habits. 

afoe’Yind  Conllderable  tafte>  of  a  bitterilh,  aromatic,  not  very  agree- 


F  RU  C  TV  S  II  0  R  IE  I. 

I  RVCTUS  HORMI  Medicorum.  Fraga,  cerafa,  ribefia, 

mot a,  Ji uclus  rubi idat,  fir.  Summek  fruits:  ftrawberries  cher- 
nes,  currants,  mulberries,  rafpberries, 

Ihese  mild  dulco-acid  fruits  are  fometimes  ufed  medicinally,  as 
refrigerants,  antifeptics,  relaxants,  attenuants  and  aperients.  Boer- 
haave  looks  upon  them  continued  ufe  as  one  of  the  principal  remedies 
in  cates  of  obrtruCtion  and  vifcidity,  and  in  putrid  difordersfo);  and 
Hoffmann  gives  mftances  of  feme  obftinate  difeafes  being  cured  by 
them  (b) :  they  apparently  promote  the  alvine  and  urinary  excretions  • 
and  in  feme  fevers,  where  watery  liquors  run  off  almoft  unchanged’, 
nc.e  fnuts  or  their  juices  render  the  urine  coloured.  As  dietetic 
articles,  they  afford  little  nutriment,  and  are  liable  to  produce  flatu¬ 
lencies:  to  perfons  of  a  bilious  temperament  and  rigid  fibres  and 
w mere  the  habit  is  ditpofed,  naturally  or  from  extrinfic  caufes,  to  an 
inflammatory  or  putrefcent  ftate,  their  moderate,  and  even  plentiful 
11  % ,1S  Salubrious :  by  tnofe  of  a  cold  maffive  difpofition,  where  the 

Luld  beutaken  te^ng”.  ^ 

i  he  juices,  extracted  from  fruits  by  expreffion,  contain  their  medi¬ 
an. .1  parts,  need  from  the  groffer  indigeftible  matter.  On  ftandino- 
they  ferment,  and  change  to  a  vinous  or  acetous  ftate:  by  a  proper 
addition  of  fogar,  and  by  boiling,  their  fermentative  power  h  fuo- 
prefled,  and  their  medicinal  qualities  preferred.  The  infpiffated  juices 
are  found  to  be  lets  flatulent  and  lefs  difpofed,  when  taken  freely, 
to  produce  gripes  and  fluxes,  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  fruits 
in  iubftance  or  of  the  juices  unboiled. 

Thefe  juices,  purified  from  their  feculencies  by  fettlin*  and 
mo  ftrammg,  are  made  into  fyrups  by  a  lefs  proportion  of  fogar  than 
fr“c:  rter’  °r,  the  COm™°n  water-v  hifufions  require.  For  a  quart  of  the 
W  Srated  ;'U'fe.s  of  ““Iberries,  rafpberries,  fife,  fifty  hinces  *  at 

o.c  aie  fufliuentj  whereas  the  generality  of  vegetable  infufions 


(t?)  Elemmta  chnnia?,  proceff.  iii,  Praxis  medica,  pofim. 

{!>)  Mrd.  rational,  de  affine  phtbifica,  obf.  i.  Oper,  p 
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require  fifty  eight.  The  more  juicy  berries  give  out  their  juice  by 
heat  without  expreffion:  if  equal  parts  of  picked  currants  and  fugar 
be  fet  over  a  gentle  fire,  the  fugar  difiolves  in  the  juice  of  the  fruit, 
and  by  boiling  for  a  little  time,  an  elegant  jelly  is  formed,  which 
may  be  freed  from  the  fkins  by  draining  *j-.  Thefe  preparations  may 
be  occafionally  dilfolved  in  water,  and  ufed  as  diluents,  refolvents, 
&c,  in  acute  and  other  difeafes.  * 

The  kernels  of  the  fiones  of  fruits,  as  of  cherries,  plums,  &c. 
are  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  almonds.  Thofe  which  have  any 
bitterifhnefs  or  particular  flavour,  receive  thefe  qualities  from  a  fubtile 
principle;  which  is  extracted  by  maceration  in  vinous  fpirits ;  which 
riles  in  diflillation  with  water;  and  which,  when  thus  feparated  from 
the  oily  and  farinaceous  matter  of  the  kernel,  and  combined  with 
only  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  menftruum,  appears  to  be,  like  the 
flavouring  matter  of  bitter  almonds,  poifonous.  Some  phyficians  of 
Worcefter  have  found,  that  a  diflilled  water  very  Rrongly  impregnated 
with  black  cherry  kernels  (no  more  than  two  pints  being  diddled 
from  fourteen  pounds  of  the  Hones  bruifed)  proves  poifonous  to 
brutes;  and  the  committee  of  the  London  college,  appointed  to 
reform  their  pharmacopoeia,  repeated  the  experiment  with  the  fame 
event. 


f  Gelatins 
ribefiorum 
Pharm.Edinb. 


FRUMENFUM. 

Iff]  ~  .  / 

FRUMENTY,  farina  cea,  cere  alia,  Me  dicorum.  'Triticum  ejufque 

amylum  &  furfur ;  oryza ;  avena  ;  hordeum ,  &c.  Bread-corn  or 
grain  :  wheat,  with  the  Harch  made  from  it  by  maceration  in  water, 
and  its  bran;  rice;  oats;  barley,  &c. 

Of  the  medicinal,  or  rather  alimentary  qualities,  of  thefe  farina¬ 
ceous  feeds,  little  more  is  known,  than  what  is  too  generally  known 
to  require  being  mentioned.  They  are  lei's  nutritious  than  the 
dietetic  articles  taken  from  the  animal  kingdom,  but  the  nutriment 
they  afford  is  milder  and  more  benign:  it  is  faid  that  gouty  and  other 
chronical  diforders,  which  are  palliated  or  relieved  by  ufing  milk 
for  the  only  aliment,  receive  like  relief  from  farinaceous  aliments, 
provided  the  fiomach  is  fufficient  for  their  digeftion  [a) .  In  all  cafes, 
they  are  a  neceflary  addition  to  animal  food;  and  are,  perhaps,  the 
belt  correctors  of  the  putrid  difpofition  which  animal  fubfiances  of 
themfelves  would  produce.  The  alimentary  animal  fubftances, 

which 

(a)  V.  Malouin,  Cbemie  medicinal e,  part.  iii.  chap,  z  tom.  i.  p,  234. 
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which  of  them  (elves  run  into  high  putrefaction,  undergo,  when 
mixed  witn  the  farinacea,  a  refolution  of  another  kind;  the  mixture 
tending,  not  to  a  putrid,  but  to  an  acid  ftate(*).  Thefe  mixtures 
appeal  to  be  fooner  refoluble  than  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  feparately:  probably  they  are  eafier  alfo  of  digeftion  tn  the 

Among  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  rice  is  accounted  the  mildeft 
and  molt  nutritious,  and  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in 
dylentenes  and  diarrhoeas.  It  is  lefs  vifcous,  or  of  leis  tenacity  when 
boiled  with  water,  than  wheat. 


Wheat,  whether  in  the  form  of  flower  or  of  ftarch  is  perhaps  the 
moll  glutinous  of  all  the  farinacea.  The  vifcous  fubllance  which  the 
flower  forms  with  milk,  is  often  a  falubrious  aliment  in  fluxes  and 
catarrhs.  The  ftarch  is  ufed  medicinally  for  the  fame  intentions,  in 
powders,  mixtures,  and  other  forms:  a  dram  of  ftarch,  with  three 
ounces  of  any  agreeable  Ample  water,  and  a  little  fugar,  compofe  an 
elegant  gelly,  of  which  a  fpoonful  may  be  taken  every  hour  or  two. 
Ihele  gelatinous  mixtures  are  likewile  an  ufeful  injection  in  fome 
diarrhoeas,  particularly  where  the  lower  inteftines  have  their  natural 
mucus  abraded  by  the  flux,  or  are  conftantly  irritated  by  the  acrimony 

ox  the  matter.  Oats  are  lefs  vifcous,  and  lefs  nutrimental,  than  the 
two  preceding. 

Barley  is  leis  nutrimental,  lefs  glutinous,  more  cooling,  more  eafily 
refoluble  by  fermentation,  and  probably  in  the  ftomach  alfo,  than 
either  of  the  foregoing.  Among  the  ancients,  decodlions  of  it  were 
t  ie  principal  medicine,  as  well  as  aliment,  in  acute  difeafes;  and 
fiom  the  common  ufe  of  fhelled  barley,  ptifana ,  in  that  form,  other 
preparations  or  this  kind,  though  made  with  different  ingredients 
have  been  cnten  diftinguifhed  by  the  fame  name.  The  barley  is 
freed  from  the  fliell  in  mills,  and  in  this  ftate  called  French  or  Scotch 

^  ^elled  barley  has  been  commonly  brought  from 

Holland  in  (mail  round  grains,  called,  from  their  pearly  whitenefs 
hordeum  perlatum  or 'pearl  barley.  y  * 

Decodhons  of  the  farinacea  in  water,  containing  only  their  lighter 
and  more  agreeable  parts,  are  very  ufeful  diluents  in  acute  and  other 
inflammatory  dileales:  however  trivial  preparations  of  this  kind 
may  appear  to  be,  they  are  often,  in  thefe  cafes,  medicines  of  Dri- 
mary  importance.  The  moft  elegant  and  grateful  beverage  is  pre¬ 
pared 

ar%'."S'e’‘  eXperimMtS  °"  thi*  fubi!£l'  in  th=  aPPeadix  “  h«  'tyrvatim  m  ,h. 
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pared  from  pearl  barley,  by  waffiing,  for  example,  two  ounces  of 
it,  from  the  mealy  matter  that  adheres,  with  cold  water;  then  boil¬ 
ing  it  with  about  half  a  pint  of  frefh  water,  which  will  acquire  foine 
tinge  and  is  to  be  thrown  away;  and  afterwards  putting  the  barley 
into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  continuing  the  codion  till  one 
half  is  wafted  *.  *Aq.hordeata 

An  infufion  or  decodion  of  well  toafted  bread  is  likewife  a  very  ?Urm'  L™4' 
agreeable  diluent,  of  the  reftringent  kind.  In  the  cholera  morbus, 
or  bilious  vomitings  and  purgings,  it  is  often  retained  by  the  ftomach 
when  other  liquors  and  medicines  are  rejeded;  and  in  feveral  in- 
ftances,  by  being  drank  plentifully,  has  effeded  a  cure  {a). 

Bran,  confifting  of  the  hulks  or  fhells  of  the  grain,  with  a  portion 
of  its  farinaceous  matter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  laxative  and  detergent 
quality.  Decodions  of  it  fweetened  with  fugar,  are  ufed  by  the 
common  people,  and  fometimes  with  good  fuccefs,  againft  coughs. 

F  U  L  I  G  O. 

FULIGO  LIGNI  Phartn .  Lond.  &  Fdinb .  Wood  soot: 

the  fmoke  of  burning  wood  condenfed  into  a  ftiining  black  concrete. 

Wood  foot  has  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  pungent,  bitter,  naufeous 
tafte:  the  more  refinous  the  wood,  the  bitterer  is  the  foot.  On  a 
chemical  analyfis,  it  is  refolved  into  a  volatile  alkaline  fait,  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  a  fixt  alkali,  and  an  infipid  earth.  The  volatile  fait  and 
fpirit  are  fometimes  kept,  in  the  fhops,  and  have  in  fome  cafes  been 
preferred  to  thofe  of  the  animal  kingdom;  fee  fal  alkalinus  volatilis . 

Wood  foot  is  di reded  in  hyfteric  cafes,  and  in  different  nervous 
diforders,  as  an  antifpafmodic  and  corroborant.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  fpirituous  tindure,  in  conjundion,  commonly,  with  afa- 
fetida  or  other  materials  of  fimilar  intention :  the  officinal  tindure  is 
drawn  from  two  ounces  of  foot  and  one  of  afafetida,  with  a  quart  of 
proof  fpirit f.  The  virtues  of  the  foot  are  extraded,  almoft  equally,  +f7jin^ura 
by  proof  fpirit,  redified  fpirit,  and  water ;  each  of  which,  if  the  ph.  VjS'ej. 
foot  is  of  a  good  kind,  diffolves  about  one  fourth  of  it.  The  ex- 
trads,  obtained  by  infpiftating  the  filtered  folutions,  are  exceftively 
bitter:  the  fpirituous  extrad  retains  moft  perfedly  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  foot. 

F  U  MA  R  I  A. 

P  Dr.  Charles  Ayton  Douglas,  Edinburgh  medical  mol,  V.  art.  65, 
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F  U  MA  R  I  A. 

Fb  MARIA  PI.  Fdinb.  Fumaria  officinarum  &  diofcoridis  C.  B. 
Fumus  terra  quibufdam .  Fumitory:  a  plant  with  blueifh  green 

finely  divided  leaves;  producing,  towards  the  tops  of  the  ftalks, 
oppofite  to  the  leaves,  fpikes  of  irregular  purplifh  flowers  followed 
each  by  a  fingle  feed.  It  is  an  annual  weed  in  fliady  cultivated 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

The  leaves  of  fumitory  are  very  juicy;  of  a  bitter,  fornewhat  faline 
taflo;  and  no  remarkable  finell.  The  exprefied  juice,  and  a  decodtion 
of  the  leaves  in  water,  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  extracts,  are 
very  bitter,  and  confiderably  faline:  on  handing  for  fome  time,  they 
thiew  up  to  the  furface  copious  faline  efflorefcences,  in  figure  fome- 
what  refembling  the  cryflals  of  nitre,  to  the  tafle  bitterifh  and 
flightly  pungent.  A  tindlure  of  the  dry  leaves  in  rectified  fpirit 
yields,  on  infpiffation,  an  extradl,  lefs  in  quantity,  and  bitterer  in 
tade,  than  either  the  watery  extradl  or  infpiffated  juice:  no  faline 
matter  ^  icparated  from  this  extradl,  nor  did  it  appear  to  the  tafle  any 
other  than  fimply  bitter.  3 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  an  aperient  and  refolvent,  in  ob- 
flrudlions  of  the  vifeera,  in  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous  maladies:  Hoff¬ 
mann  has  a  high  opinion  of  it  as  a  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  o-iveS  it 
the  preference  to  all  the  other  herbs  made  ufe  of  in  that  intention  (a). 
It  appears  from  the  above  analylis  to  be  a  plant  of  no  inconfiderable 
virtue,  though  at  prefen t  a  ftranger  to  pradlice:  its  fenfible  operation 
is  by  loofening  the  belly  and  promoting  urine. 


G  A  L  A  N  G  A. 

GALANGA  MINOR  P harm.  Edinburg.  &  C.  B.  Wanhom 
Kdmpfer  amamtat.  exot .  Galangal  or  lesser  galan  gal*  the 

root  of  a  grafiy-leaved  plant;  brought  from  China  and  the  *Eafl 
Indies,  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long  and  fcarce  half  fo  thick,  full  of 
joints  with  feveral  circular  rings,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour  on  the 
outfide  and  a  pale  reddifli  within.  We  fometimes  meet  with  a  larger 
loot  of  the  fame  kind,  an  inch  or  more  in  thicknefs,  under  the  name 

of 


fa)  De  prajlantia  rmsdiorum  dotnejlicorum,  §.  rg. 
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of  galanga  major:  this  is  to  he  rejected,  as  being  much  weaker,  yet 
more  difagreeable,  than  the  final! . 

Galangal  root  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  not  very  grateful;  and  an 
unpleafant,  bitterifh,  hot,  biting  tafte.  It  wras  formerly  in  common 
ufe  as  a  warm  ftomachic  bitter,  and  generally  made  an  ingredient 
in  bitter  infufions;  but  is  now  almoft  wholly  laid  afide,  on  account 
of  its  unpleafant  flavour.  Nor  indeed  does  bitternefs  appear  to  be  its 
proper  medical  character;  the  heat  and  pungency  greatly  prevailing. 
An  extradt  made  from  it  with  rectified  fpirit  is  exceflively  fiery, 
Getting  the  mouth  as  it  were  in  a  flame:  the  watery  extradt  is  like- 
wife  very  hot  and  pungent,  though  much  lefs  fo  than  the  fpirituous, 
its  quantity  being  about  three  times  as  large:  neither  one  nor  the 
other  extract  difcovers  any  great  bitternefs.  In  diflillation  with 
water,  there  arifes  an  effential  oil,  to  the  quantity  of  about  a  dram 
from  fixteen  ounces,  of  little  fmell,  and  of  no  great  pungency.  The 
pungent  matter  of  the  galangal  appears  from  thefe  experiments  to 
be  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  pepper;  refiding,  not  in  the 
volatile  oil,  but  in  a  more  fixt  matter. 

GALBANUM. 

GALBANUM  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Galbanum:  the 
concrete  gummy-refinous  juice  of  an  evergreen  umbelliferous  plant 
growing  in  Ethiopia,  ferula  africana  galbanijerafoliis  &  facie  liguftici  Her¬ 
man,  par,  bat.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pale  coloured,  femitranlparent,  foft, 

.  tenacious  mafies;  the  better  forts  of  which,  on  being  opened,  appear 
compofed  of  clear  whitifh  tears,  often  intermixed  with  little  ftalks  or 
feeds  of  the  plant. 

This  juice  has  a  ftrong  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifli,  warm, 
fomewhat  biting  tafte.  In  medical  virtue,  as  in  its  fenfible  qualities, 
it  is  fimilar  toammoniacum;  but  is  generally  accounted  lefs  effica¬ 
cious  in  afthmatic  diforders,  and  more  fo,  on  account  of  its  ftronger 
flavour,  in  hyfteric  cafes. 

Galbanum,  like  the  other  gummy  refills,  unites  with  water,  by 
trituration,  into  a  milky  liquor;  but  does  not  perfectly  diflolve,  as 
fome  have  reported,  in  water,  vinegar,  or  wine.  Redtified  fpirit 
takes  up  much  more  than  either  of  tliofe  menftrua,  but  not  the 
whole:  the  tindture  is  of  a  bright  golden  colour.  A  mixture  of  two 

O  o  parts 
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p^rts  of  rectified  fpirit  and  one  of  water  diffolves  all  but  the  impu¬ 
rities,  which  are  commonly  in  confiderable  quantity.  It  is  bell 
purified  by  including  it  in  a  bladder,  and  keeping  it  in  boiling  water 
till  it  melts  or  becomes  fqft  enough  to  be  drained,  by  preffure,  through 

r  °fh  *  >  f  thisr  procefs  he  /kilfully  managed,  the  galbanum 
fharm.  Uni.  lo*es  but  dttie  °*  effential  oil,  in  which  great  part  of  its  virtue 
con  fids,  and  which  appears  to  be  carried  off  in  evaporation  both  by 
vv atei  and  fpnit.  In  didillation  with  water,  the  oil  Separates  and 
rifes  to  the  furface,  in  colour  yellowidi,  in  quantity  about  one  twen¬ 
tieth  of  the  weight  of  the  galbanum :  in  this  refped  it  differs  from 
ammoniacum,  which  has  not  been  obferved  to  yield  any  effential  oil. 
1  rom  that  and  the  othei  common  gummy  refins  it  differs  alio  in 
regard  to  the  appearance  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by  didil- 
lation  in  a  retort  without  addition;  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  gal¬ 
banum  being,  as  Neumann  obferves,  of  a  'blue  colour,  which 
changes  in  the  air  to  a  purple. 


G  A  L  L  M. 

GALLAL  Ph.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Galls:  hard  roundilh  excres¬ 
cences,  found  in  the  warmer  countries,  on  the  oak  tree;  produced 
from  the  pundure  of  an  infed,  and  affording  a  lodgment  for  its 
young  till  they  are  capable  of  eating  a  palfage  through :  thofe  o-alls, 
which  have  no  hole,  aie  found  to  have  the  dead  infed  remaining  in 
them.  The  bed;  galls  come  from  Aleppo,  and  are  didinguidied 
from  the  other  forts  by  their  being  lefs  round,  and  having  Several 
tubercles  on  the  furface. 

^  This  excrefcence  is  a  diong  adringent;  one  of  the  dronged  of 
tnole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  no  fmell,  or  particular 
flavour;  Simple  adringency  being  its  medical  character.  The  cortical 
hard  part  of  the  gall  appears  considerably  dronger  than  the  interiour 
HaOi e  buttle  mattei.  The  virtue  of  both  is  taken  up  by  watery  and 
by  Spirituous  mendrua:  on  infpilfating  the  tindures,  both  the  water 
and  fpiiit  life  undavouied,  leaving  extracts  of  intenfe  dypticity:  the 
fpmtuous  ex  trad;  is  infmaller  quantity  than  the  watery,  and  Somewhat 
dronger  in  tade. 


GALLIUM i 
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GALLIUM. 

GALLIUM Pharm.  Edinb.  Gallium  luteurn  C.B.  Ladies 

BEDSTRAW,  CHEESE-RENNET,  PETTY  MUGUET.*  a  plant  with 
fquare  ftalks,  and  long  narrow  foft  leaves,  handing  generally  eight 
at  a  joint  in  form  of  a  ftar:  on  the  tops,  and  on  pedicles  hilling  from 
among  the  leaves,  grow  thick  clutters  of  fmall  yellow  monopetalous 
flowers,  divided,  each,  into  four  fegments,  and  followed  by  two 
feeds.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  dry  watte  grounds,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  difagreeable 
fmell;  the  leaves,  little  or  none.  They  both  difcover  to  the  tatte 
a  fenfible  acidity;  which  they  manifeft  alfo  by  changing  the  juices 
of  blue  flowers  to  a  red,  and  by  coagulating  boiling  milk:  they  are 
faid  to  be,  in  fome  places,  commonly  made  ufe  of  in  this  latt 
intention  [a),  whence  the  name  of  the  plant,  cheefe-rennet.  Their 
acid  matter  appears  to  be  (if  Borrichius’s  experiment  is  to  be  de¬ 
pended  on)  of  a  more  fubtile  kind  than  that  of  forrel,  and  than  the 
other  native  vegetable  acids  that  have  been  examined;  the  flowery 
tops,  committed  to  diftillation  afloon  as  gathered,  giving  over  a 
pretty  ftrong  acid  liquor,  in  a  moderate  heat,  wherein  forrel  yielded 
only  an  infipid  phlegm  (b).  The  reftringent  and  refrigerating 
virtues,  afcribed  to  this  plant,  appear  from  thefe  experiments  to 
have  fome  foundation. 


GAMBOGI  A. 

GAMBOGIA  Pb.  Lond.  Gambogia  feu  gutta  gamba  Pb.  Ed. 
Gummi  gutta ,  gamandra ,  gamma,  jemu,  &c.  Gamboge:  the 
concrete  gummy- refinous  juice  of  certain  trees  growing  in  Cam- 
bogia  or  Cambodia  in  the  Eatt  Indies :  brought  over  in  large  cakes 
or  rolls,  externally  of  a  brownifh  yellow,  internally  of  a  deep 
reddifli  yellow  or  orange  colour,  changing  to  a  pale  bright  yellow 
on  being  moiftened. 

O  o  2  This 

{ a )  Gerard,  Herbal ,  enlarged  and  amended  by  Jobnfon ,  p.  1128. 

(b)  Acla  medico.  &  pbilofopbica  HafnienJja ,  vel,  i.  obf,  69, 
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.  r'"s  -'mce  ,Ilas  110  r‘nell>  and  when  fir  ft  chewed  makes  but  little 
lmprefhon  on  the  organs  of  tafte:  kept  in  the  mouth  for  fome  time 
it  difcovers  a  confiderable  acrimony.  Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  poured 
upon  it,  acquires  immediately  a  deep  gold  colour,  and  diflolves 
about  five  parts  out  of  fix.  Water,  affifted  by  heat,  takes  up  nearly 
as  much-  but  the  folution  is  turbid,  and  depofites,  on  coding  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  refinous  matter.  Water  impregnated  with 
fi.xt  alkaline  fait,  totally  diflolves  it  into  a  tranfparent  blood  red 
v>h‘c)1  l’alTts  through  a  filter  without  any  reparation  of  its 
paits,  and  depofites  no  fediment  on  ftanding.  It  is  wholly  taken 

nTi  !!keWufe’  fd,  111  confiderable  quantity,  by  vinous  fpirits  impreg- 
naea  with  volatile  alkalies,  or  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fill  ammoniac- 
11s  folution  mingles  uniformly  both  with  water  and  redified  fpirit' 
without  precipitation  or  turbidnefs.  P  ’ 

Gamboge  is  a  ftrong  and  quick  cathartic;  .producing  copious 
evacuations,  and  ufually  finifliing  its  operation  foon.  In  fuch  hydro¬ 
pic  cafes  jis  require  the  bniker  cathartics,  and  in  other  diforders 
accompanied  with  a  redundance  of  ferous  humours,  it  is  an  ufefi 
and  fafe  hydragogue:  in  hot,  dry,  bilious  conftitutions,  it  is  never 
to  be  ventured  on:  in  all  cafes,  it  is  liable,  where  the  patientls 
unaccuftomed  to  it,  to  vomit  as  well  as  purge.  The  dole  is  from 
thrf,e  °f  polu  firains  t°  twelve,  or  at  moft  fifteen. 

,,^h;s  medifcin?;  is  moft  difpofed  to  a  a  upwards,  when  given  in  the 
folid  form  of  a  bolus  or  pill:  by  joining  to  it  mercuriuf  dulcis  its 
emetic  power  is_  generally  reftrained.  It  is  principally  made  ufe  of 
m  conjundhon  with  that  mercurial  preparation  andwith  other  Dur 
gative  materials:  the  college  of  Edinburgh  dirndls  equal  partfof 
gamboge,  mercunus  dulcis,  aloes,  and  extrad  of  black  hellebore 
to  be  mixed  with  one  fixteenth  their  weight  of  efTential  oil  of  juniper 
berries,  and  the  whole  made  into  a  mafs  with  fyrup  of  buckthorn  * 

-  lunons^of  gamboge  in  alkalized  water,  and  in  dulcified  alkaline 
fouits,  acs  only  by  ftool  and  urine,  and  with  much  greater  mildnefs 
nan  the  mice  in  fubftance.  The  watery  tindure  is  ftift 

at  i0  ipwituous  tindure  operates  with  extreme  irritation  both 
upwards  and  downwards.  clon  ClotJl 
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GENISTA  Pbarm.  Edinb .  Genijla  angnlofa  &  fcopar ia  C.  B. 

Broom:  a  Ihrubby  plant;  with  numerous,  ilender,  angular,  tough 
twigs;  fmall,  fomewhat  oval  leaves,  fet  three  on  one  pedicle;  and 
deep  yellow  papilionaceous  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  broad 
pods,  containing  hard  brownilh  flat  feeds.  It  is  common  on  heaths 
and  uncultivated  fandy  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  and  Italks  of  broom. have  a  naufeous  bitter  tafle;  which 
they  give  out,  by  infuflon,  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit;  and 
which,  on  gently  infpiflating  the  Altered  liquors,  remains  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  extracts:  the  watery  tindture  is  of  a  brownilh,  the 
fpirituous  of  a  dark  green  colour.  They  are  accounted  laxative, 
aperient,  and  diuretic;  and  in  this  intention  have  been  often  ufed 
by  the  common  people  in  dropfles  and  other  ferous  diforders.  Dr. 
Mead  relates  a  cafe  of  an  hydropic  perfon,  who,  after  the  paracen- 
tefis  had  been  thrice  performed,  and  fundry  purgatives  and  diuretics 
had  been  tried  without  relief,  was  perfectly  cured,  by  taking,  every 
morning  and  evening,  half  a  pint  of  a  decodtion  of  green  broom 
tops  with  a  fpoonful  of  whole  muftard  feed :  by  this  medicine,  the 
thirfl:  was  abated,  the  belly  loofened,  and  the  urinary  difcharge  in- 
creafed  to  the  quantity  of  at  leafl:  five  or  fix  pints  a  day  (a). 

Infuflons  of  the  allies  of  the  plant  in  acidulous  wines  have  like- 
wife  been  employed  in  the  fame  intention,  and  often  with  good 
fuccefs.  The  virtue  of  this  medicine  does  not  depend,  as  fome  have 
fuppofed,  on  any  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  broom  remaining 
in  the  allies;  but  on  the  alkaline  fait  and  earth  (which  are  the  fame 
in  the  allies  of  broom  as  in  thole  of  other  vegetables)  combined, 
wholly  or  in  part,  with  the  vinous  acid.  Even  the  pure  earthy 
part  of  vegetable  allies,  diflblved  in  vegetable  acids,  proves  notably 
purgative  and  diuretic. 

Of  the  feeds  and  flowers,  directed  as  offlcinals  by  the  college  of 
Edinburgh,  the  medicinal  qualities  are  not  well  known.  It  is  faid 
that  the  feeds,  in  dofes  of  a  dram  and  a  half  in  fubltance,  and  five  or 
fix  drams  in  decodtion  or  infufion,  prove  purgative  or  emetic.  Some 
report  that  the  flowers  alfo  operate  in  the  fame  manner,  but  Lobel 
aflures  us,  from  his  own  obfervation,  that  they  have  been  taken  in 
quantity  without  producing  any  fuch  effedt. 

GENT  IAN  A . 


(a)  Me  nit  a  &  f  racist  a  mtdica,  f.  138, 
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*  Jnfufum 
amarum  P.  L 


f  Tin&ura 
amara  Pb.  L. 


t  Elixir  fto- 
matjuc.  P.E 


gentia  na. 

GENTIANA  P/j.  Lond.  &  Editib.  Gentiana  major  lutea  C  B 
Gentian,  fee  wort,  baldmony:  a  plant  with  an  unbranched 
jointed  ftalk,  and  oblong  acuminated  ribbed  leaves  fet  in  pairs  at  the 
jomts  upon  broad  pedicles;  the  flowers,  which  hand  in  clufters  round 
t.oe  ftalk  in  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves,  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  iomewhat  bell-thaped,  deeply  cut  into  five  fegment£  followed 
by  oblong  capfules  full  or  imall  feeds:  the  root  is  moderately  lonv,  Hea¬ 
der,  browmlh  on  theoutfide,  of  areddilh  yellow  or  gold  colour  within. 
It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany  &c 
Irom  whence  the  Ihops  are  generally  fupplied  with  the  dried  rohts.  ' 

mo"g  (  ,  £ent,an  brought  to  London  fome  years  ago,  a  root  of  a 
diffeient  kina  was  mixed:  the  ufe  of  which  occafioned  violent  dif- 
oiders,  and  in  fome  inftances,  as  is  faid,  proved  fatal.  This  root 
is  externally  of  a  paler  colour  than  gentian,  and  its  longitudinal  wrin¬ 
kles  finer  and  clofer:  on  cutting  the  two  roots,  the  difference 
“  m0re  ^markable,  the  poifonous  root  being  white,  without  any 
degree  of  the  yellow  tinfture  which  is  deep  in  ^entian-  nor  k 
its  tafte  bitter,  like  that  of  gentian,  but  mucilaginouf. 

Gentian  root  is  aftrong  flavourlefs  bitter;  in  tafte  lefs  exeentmn 
able  than  moft  of  the  other  common  ftrong  bitters,  and  hence  amono-  us 
moft  generally  made  ufe  of.  The  flavour  and  aromatic  warmth 
wanting  to  render  it  grateful,  and  acceptable  to  the  ftomach,  are 
upplied  bv  addition}.  An  ounce  of  the  gentian  root,  with  the  fame 
quantity  of  frelh  lemon  peel,  and  a  dram  and  a  half  of  dried  orange 
peel,  infufed  lor  an  hour  or  two  in  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  boilifg 
\>  atei  ■  make  a  very  elegant  bitter.  The  lemon  peel  is  an  excellent 
addition  in  the  watery  infufions,  but  the  perifhablenefs  of  its  flavor 
excludes  it  from  fpintuous  tinftures  defigned  for  keeping:  the  bitter 
mduies  are  commonly  prepared,  by  macerating  the  above  quantity 
or  the  loot,  for  jome  days,  in  a  pint  of  proof  fpirit,  with  four 
drams  of  dned  orange  peel  and  two  of  leffer  cardamom  feeds  + 

Zf  ftT  °f  Cllrafloa  aPples  and  two  of  Virginianjnakeroot +.  Wines 
“  m:j  ‘.quojs  are  likewile  impregnated  with  the  fame  or  fimilar 
mate: lals,  in  different  proportions:  an  ounce  of  the  gentian  root 
hejame  quantity  of  fre/h  lemon  peel,  and  two  drams  ofdong  pepner’ 
communicate  by  maceration  without  heat,  a  grateful  warmtf/and 

1  bitternefs 
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bitterness  to  a  quart  of  mountain*.  The  virtue  of  the  root  is 
extradled  by  all  the£e  menstrua,  as  alfo  by  rectified  jpirit;  not  totally, 
however,  by  any,  in  the  above  proportions;  and  not  in  Jo  great  a 
degree  by  water  as  by  Spirit.  The  tindture  in  rectified  fpirit  is  of  an 
orange  yellow  colour :  infpifiated,  it  yields  an  intensely  bitter  extr^dt, 
the  ^Spirit  rifing  unflavoured.  The  watery  infufions  are  of  a  dark 
brownish  red;  and  leave,  on  being  injpiflated,  an  extradt^j  in'  f  Extraaum 
larger  quantity,  and  lejs  bitter,  than  the  other.  Theje  extradts  are 
made  into  pills,  by  themfelves,  or  with  aromatic  additions. 

The  German  ephemerides  mention  a  root  brought  from  America 
by  the  Portugueze,  under  the  name  of  Indian  gentian ;  of  a  pale 
yellowish  colour,  jointed,  marked  with  various  knots  and  circles  like 
ipecacoanha;  of  a  penetrating  aromatic  bitternefs,  not  ungrateful, 
though  far  more  intenfe  than  the  bittere^:  of  the  officinal  bitter 
drugs.  This  root  is  greatly  commended  in  objlinate  intermittents* 
and  many  other  disorders :  a  fcruple  is  faid  to  do  more  than  repeated 
half  drams  of  bark  (a). 

GERANIUM, ; 

GERANIUM  Ph.  Parif.  Cranesbill:  a  plant,  fo  called 
from  the  remarkable  long  beak  of  its  feedveflel,  which  confifts  of 
five  capfules  opening  inwards  and  containing  each  a  fingle  feed :  the 
flowers  are  pentapetalous. 

1.  Ge  ranium  sanguinarium  feu  hcemat odes.  Geranium  fan - 

guineum  maxirno  fore  C.  B.  Bloody  cranefbill:  with  folitary  flowers, 
on  their  firft  appearance  red  but  loon  changing  to  a  blueifh;  the 
leaves  roundiffi,  but  divided  almofl:  to  the  pedicle  into  five  fegments,  • 
which  are  often  fubdivided  at  the  extremities  into  three. 

2.  Geranium  columbinum  five  pes  Columbians.  Geranium  folio 
malvce  rotunda  C.  B.  Doves-foot :  with  purple  flowers  ftanding 
two  on  one  pedicle;  and  mallow-fhaped  leaves  on  long  footfialks. 

3.  Geranium  batrachioides  five  batrachium .  Geranium 

batrachioides  gratia  dei  ger  manor  urn  C.B.  Crowfoot  cranes-bill:  with, 
two  blue  (fometimes  white)  flowers  on  one  pedicle;  and  large 
wrinkled  leaves,  divided  into  five  or  feven  fegments,  which  are  again 
deeply  cut  on  the  edges. 

4.  Her ba 

{a)  Michael  Schendo,  Acla  phyjico-mtdica  a  cad.  nat.  cur  i of.  =voL  i.  anno  172  7.  Append,  p.  112. 
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4-Herb  a  r  o  b  e  r  t  i  Jive  gratia  dei.  Geranium  rohertianum  C.  B. 

Hcrb-robert:  with  two  reddifli  or  purplifh  flowers  on  one  pedicle* 
t  ie  leaves  divided  quite  to  the  footflalk  into  three  fegments,  and 
thele  again  deeply  cut. 

5.  Geranium  moschatbm/w  acus  mcfchata.  Geranium 
cicuta  folio  mofchatum  C.B.  Mulk  cranes-bill:  with  a  number  of 
ied  flowers  on  one  pedicle;  and  oval  indented  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  alone 
a  middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  ® 

.  theft  Plants  are  found  wild  in  different  parts  of  this  kingdom- 
tne  four  firft  are  common,  the  laft  rare.  They  flower  in°Mav’ 
June,  and  July;  the  fecond  and  fourth  earlieft,  the  firff  lateft.  The 
iccond  and  fifth  are  annual,  the  others  perennial. 

The  above  geraniums,  formerly  ranked  among  the  officinals  and 
many  other  plants  of  the  fame  genus,  indigenous  or  commonly 
cultivated;  dilcover  to  the  tafte  a  confiderable  aftringency,  and  ftrike 
an  lnky  blackncfs  with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol ;  fome  of  them 
are,  apparently,  of  the  ftronger  kind  of  vegetable  ftyptics.  The 
three  firft  forts  have  no  great  fmell;  the  fourth,  an  unpleafant  one 

*f,ln  t0  tilat  f  the  dead  nettle,  but  ftronger;  the  fifth  has  an  agree- 
able  mulky  fcent,  which  is  deftroyed  by  bruifing  the  plant  ^The 
odoriferous  principle  is  feparated  by  diftillation  with  water,  and  Xes 
a  moderate  impregnation  to  the  diftilled  fluid;  but  no  effential  nil 
was  obtained  on  fubmitting  to  the  operation  moderate  quantities  either 
of  the  fetid  or  the  mulky  forts.  The  ftyptic  matter  is  drafted 
equally  oy  water  and  redtified  fpirit;  and  on  evaporating  the'fikered 
liquors,  remains  entire  in  the  infpiffated  extrafts:  the  watery  info 
fions  aie  yellowifh  or  browmlh,  the  fpirituous  tinaures  of  a  deen 
f'A  colon,  1  he  watery  extrads  (thofe  at  leaft  of  the  fecond  and 
fou,  th  kinds)  on  Handing  for  fome  weeks,  throw  off  to  the  furface 
a  conuderable  quantity  ofimall  faline  cryftals,  in  fhape  fomewhat  like 
t,.oie  o,  nitre,  in  tafte  auftere  and  bitterifli.  From  thefe  experiments 
,n*V  be  Fre-umed,  that  the  geraniums  have  no  ill  clann  to  the 
vulnerary  that  is,  aftringent  virtues,  commonly  aferibed  o  hem 
m  alvme  fluxes,  hemorrhagies,  defluxions  on  the  'break,  &c. 


ginseng. 
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GINSENG. 


.  GINSENG  Pharm.  Edinb.  Aure liana  canadenjis ,  JinenJibm 

ginj-cng,  iroquais  garent-oguen,  Lafiteau  memoir,  fur  Ic  ginf.  Gin- 
seng  :  the  root  of  a  fmall  plant;  growing  in  China,  Tartary,  and 
likewife  in.  fome  parts  of  North  America,  particularly  Canada  and 
Pennsylvania,  from  whence  conliderable  quantities  have  lately  been, 
brought  over.  It  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length  ;  taper;  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  or  lefs,  in  the  thickefl  part;  often 
forked  at  bottom;  elegantly  flriated  with  circular  wrinkles;  of  a 
brownifh  or  yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  whitifh  or  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  within :  on  the  top  are  commonly  one  or  more  little 
knots  or  tubercles,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  flalks  of  pre¬ 
ceding  years,  and  from  the  number  of  which,  the  age  of  the  root  is 
accordingly  judged  of. 

On  comparing  the  American  roots  with  fome  fpecimens  received 
from  Nankin,  no  material  difference  could  be  obferved  between  them, 
either  in  their  external  appearance  or  in  their  quality;  except  that 
the  Chinefe  were  in  general  fomewhat  paler  coloured  on  the  outfide, 
and  internally  rather  whiter.  It  is  faid  that  in  China,  the  roots, 
taken  up  in  fpring  or  autumn  and  carefully  cleaned  from  the  fibres, 
are  wafhed  and  foaked  for  a  time  in  a  decodion  of  rice  or  millet  feed, 
and  afterwards  expofed  to  the  fleam  of  the  liquor;  that  by  this  means 
they  acquire  a  greater  firmnefs  and  clearnefs  than  they  have  in  their 
natural  flate;  that  neverthelefs  the  American  roots  were  received  and 
purchafed  as  true  ginfeng  in  China  itfelf,  though  without  the  fuppofed 
advantage  of  the  Chinefe  preparation. 

Nmzm  01  Nindfin  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  a  name  fynonymous 
to  ginfeng.  It  appears,  from  later  obfervations,  that  the  ninzin  is 
the  root  of  a  different  plant  [a),  which  is  cured  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  very  nearly  refembles  the  ginfeng,  but  is  fuppofed  to  be  of 
weaker  viitue.  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  America  as  well  as  China. 
It  is  called  by  Kiempfer,  jifarum  montanum  coriecnfe,  radice  non  tube- 
rofLi',  by  Linnasus,  Jiurn  folks  ferratis  pinnatis  rameis  ternatis. 


root,  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  efleem 


among 


the 


Ginseng 

Chinefe  as  a  general  rellorative  and  corroborant,  though  undoubt¬ 
edly  very  far  unequal  to  the  character  that  has  been  commonly 
given  of  it,  promifes  neverthelefs,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  to  be 

^  P  an 

{*)  Sec  Juflieu’s  paper  on  this  fubjeft  in  GeofFroy’s  trad,  dt  mat.  tried,  ii,  i  j 
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sn  ufeful  addition  to  the  officinal  drugs.  It  has  little  or  no  fmell  : 
to  tne  taffe  it  difcovers  a  mucilaginous  fweetnefs,  approaching  to  that 
of  liquorice,  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  bitterifhnefs,  and  a 
/light  aromatic  warmth.  It  is  far  fweeter,  and  of  a  more  o-rateful 
kind,  than  the  roots  of  fennel,  to  which  it  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed 
flmilar;  and  differs  likewife  remarkably  from  thole  roots,  in  the 
nature  and  pharmaceutic  properties  of  its  affive  principles;  the  fweet 
matter  of  the  ginfeng  being  preferved  entire  in  the  watery  as  well  as 
m  the  ipintuous  extract,  whereas  that  of  fennel  roots  is  deffroyed 
or  diffipated  in  the  infpiffation  of  the  watery  timffure.  The  flight 
aromatic  impregnation  of  the  ginfeng  is  likewife  in  good  meafure 
retained  in  the  watery  extrad:,  and  perfectly  in  the  fpirituous;  which 
laf  is  a  very  pleafant,  bitterifli,  warm  fweet. 


GLTCTRR  II  IZ  A. 

GLTCTRRHIZA  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Radix  dulcis; 
Liquiritia  :  Glycyrrbiza  filiquofa  vel  germanica  C.B.  Liquorice: 
a  plant  with  oval  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib;  and  fmall 
blueilh  papilionaceous  flowers,  Handing  in  fpikes,  upon  naked  pedi¬ 
cles,  at  the  junctures  of  the  ribs  of  the  upper  leaves  with  the  ffalk: 
the  flower  is  followed  by  a  fmooth  pod  containing  flat  kidney-fliaped 
feeds:  the  root  is  very  long,  /lender,  flexible,  of  a  brownifh  colour 
on  the  outfide  and  yellow  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  plentifully  cultivated  in  England:  the 
roots  are  ft  for  being  taken  up  in  the  third  year  after  the  flips  or 
offsets  have  been  planted. 

The  liquorice  root  of  our  own  growth  is  nowife  inferiour  to  that 
which  is  produced  in  its  native  climate.  The  root  carefully  dried 
and  powdered,  is  of  a  richer  and  more  agreeable  tafle  than  when 
Irelh,  and  of  a  dull  yellow  colour  with  a  caff  of  brown :  the  liquorice 
powder  commonly  fold  is  of  a  weaker  taffe,  and  a  paler  and  bright 
yellow  colour,  from  an  admixture  probably  of  other  fubffances. 

Liquorice,  one  of  the  principal  fweets,  is  almoff  the  only  one 
of  the  common  fubffances  of  that  clafs  which  tends  to  abate  thirff: 
this  property  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  who  hence  diffinguilhed  it 
by  the  name  adipfon ,  and  employed  it,  as  Galen  obferves,  in  hydropic 
cafes,  for  alleviating  the  defire  of  drinking.  It  is  an  ufeful  emollient 
and  incraffant  in  defluxions  on  the  breaff,  and  fuppofed  to  prove  at 

the 
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the  fame  time  gently  detergent.  Infufions  and  extrads,  made  from 
it,  afford  likewife  very  commodious  vehicles  or  intermedia  for  the 
exhibition  of  other  medicines;  the  liquorice  tade  concealing  that  of 
unpalatable  drugs,  more  effedually  than  fyrups  or  any  of  the  fweets 
of  the  faccharine  kind.  It  differs  alio  from  the  fweets  of  the  faccha- 
rine  or  honey  kind,  from  the  fweet  juices  of  fruits,  and  from  the 
fweet  matter  afforded  by  the  common  forts  of  grain  when  beginning 
to  vegetate;  in  being  far  lefs  dilpofed  to  run  into  a  fermentative 
Hate. 

Liquorice  root,  lightly  boiled  in  a  little  water,  gives  out  nearly  all 
its  fweetnels:  the  decodion,  preffed  through  a  drainer,  and,  after 
fettling,  carefully  infpiffated,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  .the  matter  will 
no  longer  dick  to  the  fingers,  affords  an  extrad  *  exceedingly  fweet,  *  Fxtraqum 
more  agreeable  than  that  brought  from  abroad  -f  or  prepared  among 
ourfelves  in  the  way  of  budnefs,  of  a  pleafant  fmell,  of  a  dark  reddidi 
brown  colour  in  the  mafs,  and  when  drawn  out  into  drings,  of  a  f  Extr-  vuI§° 
golden  colour:  its  quantity  amounts  to  near  half  the  weight  of  the  plTnn^EdtJb. 
root.  If  the  liquorice  be  long  boiled,  its  fweetnefs  is  greatly  im¬ 
paired,  and  the  preparation  contracts  an  ungrateful  bitternefs. 

Redified  fpirit  takes  up  the  fweet  matter  of  the  liquorice  equally 
with  water;  and  as  it  diffolves  much  lefs  of  the  infipid  mucilaginous 
fubdance  of  the  root,  the  fpirituous  tindures  and  extrads  are  pro- 
portionably  fweeter  than  the  watery:  they  are  accompanied  alfo 
with  a  dight,  but  very  fenfible,  pungency.  The  quantity  of  fpiri¬ 
tuous  extrad  amounts  only  to  about  one  half  of  the  aqueous;  and 
redified  fpirit,  digeded  on  the  aqueous  extrad,  didolves  about  one 
half  of  it,  taking  up  nearly  the  whole  of  its  fweetnefs. 


G  R  A  M  E  A7. 

GRAMEN  CANINUM  Eh  arm.  Edinb.  Gramen  caninum  dr - 
*venfe  feu  gramen  diof cor idis  C.B.  Dogs  grass,  quick  grass, 
couch:  a  creeping  grafs,  of  a  whitilh  green  colour,  with  knotty 
dalks,  bearing  a  fpike  of  imperfed  flowers  fomewhat  refembling  a 
wheat  ear:  the  roots  are  whitidi  or  pale  yellowiih,  long,  flender, 
jointed  at  didances,  varioufly  bent  and  interwoven.  It  is  a  perennial' 
weed,  not  eadly  extirpated. 

The  roots  of  this  plant,  to  the  tade  agreeably  fweetifh,  are 
recommended  as  mild  aperients  in  obdrudions  of  the  vifcera. 

P  p  2  Boerhaave 
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Boerhaave  directs  the  exprefed  juice  to  be  taken,  in  this  intention, 
to  the  quantity  of  fome  pints  a  day;  and  obferves,  that  cattle  are 
generally  found  to  have  feirrhous  livers  in  the  winter,  but  that  from 

frefh  grafs  in  the  fpring  a  diarrhoea  enfues  and  the  obftrudtion 
is  refolved. 


G  R  A  N  A  PARADIS  I. 

GRAN  A  P ARAD  I &  I  Pharm.Pdinb .  Cardamomum  majus  feu 

gram  paradifi  Pharm.  Pan f.  Meleguetta  &  maniguetta  quibufdam. 

Grains  of  paradise,  called  by  fome  greater  cardamoms: 
angu  ar  reddifh  brown  feeds,  in  appearance  much  refembling  cardamom 
ieeds,  brought  from  the  Ead  Indies.  The  grains  of  paradife  and 

cardamom  plants  belong  both  to  one  botanic  genus,  the  amotnum  of 
.Linnaeus* 

x 

In  pharmaceutical  properties,  the  grains  of  paradife  differ  greatly 
from  cardamom  feeds,  and  greatly  refemble  pepper.  They  have 
fomewhat  of  the  flavour  of  the  former,  joined  to  the  heat  and 
pungency  of  the  latter;  which  pungency  refides,  not  like  that  of 
cardamoms  in  the  volatile  parts  or  effential  oil,  but  like  that  of  pepper 
in  the  refmous  or  more  fixt  matter.  The  diftilled  oil  of  grains  of 
paradife,  in  fmell  fufficiently  agreeable,  is  in  tafte  of  the  milder  kind: 
the  remaining  decodtion,  infpiffated,  yields  an  extradl  of  confiderable 
pungency:  an  extradt  made  by  redtified  fpirit  is  highly  fiery.  This 
fpice  is  employed  in  fome  places  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  pepper; 
among  us  it  is  rarely  made  ufe  of.  r  rr  > 


G  RA  NA  T  A. 

GRANATA  malus  6?  funka  malm  Pi.  Edinb.  Malm  punka 
Jatrva  L.  B.  Pomegranate:  a  prickly  tree  or  fhrub;  with 
long  narrow  leaves ;  deep  red  pentapetalous  flowers  fet  in  bell-fhaped 
cups  of  the  fame  colour;  producing  fruit  about  the  fize  of  an  orange, 
which  confifls  of  a  thick  tough  rind,  externally  browni/h  and  inter¬ 
nally  yellow,  with  a  juicy  pulp  and  numerous  feeds  in  cells  like  a 
honeycomb.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  rarely 
brings  its  fruit  to  full  perfection  in  this  climate. 
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« 

The  flowers  of  this  tree  are  mild  aftringents,  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
the  wild  pomegranate  or  balauftine  (fee  balaujlia ),  which  laffc  are 
preferred  only  on  account  of  their  being  larger.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit,  when  in  perfection,  is  of  a  grateful  dulco-acid  tafte,  and  of  the 
fame  general  qualities  with  the  other  frudius  horcei.  The  rind  of  the 
fruit  is  moderately  aftringent,  and  in  this  intention  is  now  and  then 
directed,  under  the  names  of  cortex  granati -j-,  malic  or  him  *,  pjidium ,  +  ^ond. 
and  fidium;  it  yields  with  water  near  half  its  own  weight  of  a  very  *  pb.  Edhb. 
auftere  extraCt,  but  gives  out  very  little  to  rectified  fpirit,  its  aftrin- 
gent  matter,  like  that  of  the  fruit  of  the  acacia  tree  (fee  page  9), 
feeming  to  be  indilToluble  in  fpirituous  menftrua:  in  this  refpeCt  the 
aftringency  of  the  fruit  differs  from  that  of  the  balauftine  or  flower 
of  the  tree. 

G  R  A  T  I  0  LA. 

GRAL 10 LA  Pb.  Ed.  Gratiola  centaurioides  C.  B.  Gratia 
dei.  Hedge  hysop,  herb  of  grace:  alowplant,  with  oblong 
finely  ferrated  leaves  fet  in  pairs  on  the  ftalks  without  pedicles:  in 
their  bofoms  come  forth  folitary,  whitifh,  tubulous,  irregular  flowers, 
followed  by  roundifh  pointed  capfules  full  of  lrnall  feeds :  the  root  is 
flender,  whitifh,  jointed,  furrounded  with  fibres.  It  is  perennial,  a 
native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  in  fome  of  our 
gardens. 

The  leaves  of  gratiola  have  a  naufeous  bitter  tafte,  and  no  remark¬ 
able  fmell.  They  are  faid  to  be  a  ftrong  hydragogue  purgative;  to 
operate  upwards  as  well  as  downwards;  and  in  weak  conftitutions,  to 
occafion  oftentimes  violent  gripes  or  fuperpurgations.  Geoffroy  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  dofe  is  an  infufion  of  half  a  handful  of  the  frefh,  or 
a  dram  of  the  dry  herb,  in  wine  or  water;  that  a  flight  decoCtion  of 
it  in  milk  operates  far  more  mildly;  and  that  an  extraCt  made  with 
wine  may  be  given  to  half  a  dram  or  two  fcruples.  The  roots  are 
lefs  ungrateful  in  tafte,  and  lefs  violent  in  operation,  than  the  leaves : 
given  in  fubftance,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  they  are  faid  to  vomit 
and  purge,  without  much  inconvenience:  in  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
they  are  reported  ( a )  to  be  commonly  employed  in  dyfenteries,  as 
ipecacoanha  among  us. 

G  U  A  I A  C  U  M. 


{«)  Kramer,  Tentamtn  hot  annum  tmendat,  av.fi.  latrcdufi ,  p.  18. 
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guaiacum. 

GUAIACUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Guaiacum  americanum 
pt imum  fructu  aceris  five  legit imum  Breyn.  prodr.  Guaiacum:  a 
arge  tree,  with  roundifh  box-like  winged  leaves,  pentapetalous  blue 
flowers  in  clutters,  and  a  maple-like  heart-lhaped  fruit  including  a 

"of  A  {a)’  a  ratiVe  u  Jamlic3>  HifPaniola>  and  other  warm 
parts  ol  America;  from  whence  the  wood  with  its  bark,  and  a  con¬ 
crete  refinous  juice  exuding  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk,  are 
b.  ought  to  us.  The  wood  is  called  by  feme  lignum  vitce  and  fanclum. 

The  wood  is  very  hard,  compad,  and  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in 
water:  the  outer  part  is  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour,  the  heart  of  a 
dark  blackilh  brown  with  a  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  green.  It 
fcarcely  difeovers  any  fmell,  unlefs  heated,  or  while  rafping;  in 
W1‘cl  circ“tnftances  it  yields  a  light  aromatic  one:  chewed,  it  im- 
prelles  a  mild  acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and  fauces.  Its  pungency 
refides  in  a  refinous  matter,  which  is  totally  extraded  by  digeftion 
in  redified  fpint,  and  partially  by  boiling  in  water:  the  fpirituous 
uiidu.es  are  of  a  deep  browmlh  red  colour,  the  watery  decodions  of 
a  dark  yellow, ill  brown.  On  infpiffating  the  liquors,  nothing  of  the 
pungency  o,  the  guaiacum  exhales  or  diilils  with  either  menftruum  • 
tne  lpintuous  extrad,  neverthelefs,  difeovers  but  little  of  the  nun- 

oure  refin^m  HhfTb1^-1"  *e  tin<ftu/e’  ProvinS  a  tenacious  almoft 
pur.  re  al,  not  duToluble  in  the  mouth  or  mifcible  with  the  faliva- 

the  watery  extrad,  which  contains  likewife  no  fmall  proportion  of 

re  li.ous  matter,  dilfolves  flowly,  and  then  manifefts  a  notable  degree 

of  pungency.  During  the  inflation  of  the  watery  decodion,  the 

refinous  part  is  apt  to  leparate  and  fubfide,  unlefs  a  little  lbirit  be 

added  towards  the  end  of  the  procels  to  keep  it  united  with  the 

gummy:  this  extrad  is  kept  in  the  lliops  in  a  foft  and  a  hard  form' 

firf*  ,of  a,  ProPer  confluence  for  making  into  pills,  the  latter  for 

ligni  ‘rguin”i  helne^fiUAer  lnt°  Powder*-  The  quantity  of  folid  extrad  obtained 
rnoiie& durum  D>7  rectified  lpirit  amounts  to  about  one  fourth  the  weiVht  of  thp 

Wa;cr,  fcarcely  one  fixth  is  obtained.  After  a  pound  of 
, ';f,5aV1,ngs  of.the  wood  has  been  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  water  till 
.ut  the  liquor  is  wafted  and  the  codion  fucceffively  repeated  with 

■  ill  h  Ah.ign  S  °/  Wat£1J*>  a  confiderable  portion  of  refin  may 
-b.l  be  extraded  by  moderate  digeftion  in  redified  fpirit. 

The 

W  Soane,  Catalogs  plant  arum  in  injula  Jamaica,  p.  186.  Voyage  to  Jamaica,  W.  ii.  p.  x  33. 
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The  bark  of  guaiacum  is  confiderably  lefs  hard,  but  not  much 
lighter,  than  the  wood  :  it  is  thin,  fmooth,  compofed  as  it  were  of 
a  number  of  fine  plates  joined  clofely  together,  externally  of  a 
blackifh  grey  colour  variegated  for  the  mod;  part  with  greenifh  or 
livid  fpecks,  internally  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellow.  In  tade  and  fmell, 
it  is  fimilar  to  the  wood,  but  weaker:  the  watery  and  fpirituous  ex¬ 
tracts  are  of  the  fame  quality,  but  in  lefs  quantity. 

The  relin,  or  gum,  fo  called,  is  brought  over  in  irregular  mafles, 
ufually  friable,  of  a  dufky  greenifh,  and  fometimes  of  a  reddifli  hue; 
intermixed  with  fmall  pieces  of  the  wood;  of  a  pungent  tade,  but 
of  little  or  no  fmell  unlefs  heated.  It  contains  more  refin  than  the 
watery  extract  made  from  the  wood;  and  more  gummy  matter  than 
the  fpirituous  extract.  The  refin,  which  is  the  only  aCtive  part,  is 
obtained  pure  both  from  the  gummy  fubdance  and  from  the  woody 
and  other  indidoluble  impurities,  by  digeding  the  compound  in  rec¬ 
tified  fpirit,  drawing  off  the  fpirit  from  the  filtered  folution  till  the 
matter  begins  to  grow  thick,  and  then  adding  a  quantity  of  water, 
which  will  precipitate  the  pure  refin *,  and  keep  difiolved  fuch  of  guaiati' 
the  gummy  parts  as  the  fpirit  may  have  taken  up.  The  quantity  of 
refin,  thus  obtained,  amounts  commonly  to  about  three  fourths  of 
the  weight  of  the  gum  guaiacum. 

Guaiacum  was  fird  received  in  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  the 
venereal  difeafe;  and  is  faid,  in  the  warmer  climates,  to  have  been 
fometimes  fuffieient  for  fubduing  it.  Though  of  itfelf  greatly  unequal 
among  us  to  that  didemper,  it  is  a  good  aflidant  to  mercurial  altera¬ 
tives,  and  a  medicine  of  great  ufe  alfo  in  feveral  other  cafes.  To 
warm  and  dimulate  the  habit,  to  promote  the  excretions  made  from 
the  blood,  as  perforation  and  urine,  and  likewife  the  grofler  evacu¬ 
ations  from  the  intedinal  canal,  appear  to  be  its  primary  virtues:  in 
large  dofes,  it  operates  as  a  purgative.  Where  the  excretory  glands 
are  obdrudted,  the  veflels  lax  and  flaccid,  and  the  habit  replete  with 
impure  ferous  humours;  in  fundry  cutaneous  and  catarrhous  diforders, 
fome  female  weaknefles,  and  chronical  rheumatifms;  it  frequently 
has  good  effiedts.  In  thin  emaciated  habits  and  an  acrimonious  date 
of  the  fluids,  it  often  does  harm  :  in  fuch  cafes,  it  has  converted  a 
Ample  itching  of  the  fkin  to  an  almod  leprous  diforder,  or  increafed 
the  itching  to  an  almod  infupportable  degree:  where  this  happens, 
nitre,  whey,  faline  laxatives,  and  warm  bathing,  are  commonly  found 
mod  effectual  for  abating  the  complaints.  It  is,  in  general,  lefs 
proper  in  an  advanced  age  than  in  other  circumdances. 


A 
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A  decoction  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  wood  or  bark  may  be  taken  in 
a  day,  at  proper  intervals,  the  patient  keeping  warm  to  promote  a 
diaphorefis.  The  gum,  or  extracts  made  from  the  wood,  are  given 
from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  and  fometimes  two 
icruples;  which  lad;  dofe  proves,  for  the  mod:  part,  confiderably 

purgative.  The  extra#  is  recommended  by  Hoffmann  as  an  excellent 
errhine. 


Solutions  or  tmftures  of  the  gum  guaiacum  are  made  in  thefhops, 
both  with  redhfied  fpirit  of  wine,  and  with  the  dulcified  aromatiled 
volatde  alkaline  fpirits,  vulgarly  called  fal  volatile,  which  in  many 
cafes  promote  its  virtues.  To  fix  ounces  of  the  gum  guaiacum  are 

»t-  »  •  '  .  y.  the  London  college,  two  pints  and  a  quarter  of  the 

dm atile  fpint*,  and  for  a  more  faturated  folution,  one  pint  and  a  half 
Pbatm.  land.  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  with  the  addition  of  a  dram  and  a  half 
of  baliamof  Peruf;  by  the  Edinburgh  college,  three  pints  of  volatile 

X^LTl  % \nt;rVf  X  df‘-mu  ,°C' 3alfam  ofPeru’  and  three  drams  °f  effential 
S  od  oi  faflafras,  which  laft  is  to  be  added  to  the  ftrained  liquor  after 

J Elixir  gua:a-  ,  gu™  ,and  balfa‘n  ,have  been  diiTol  ved +.  All  thefe  are  fufficiently 
cin.  pt  Ed.  elegant  folutions  of  the  guaiacum,  and  the  additional  articles  coincide 
with  its  virtue:  they  may  be  given  from  twenty  drops  to  a  tea 
ipoonful  or  more  in  any  convenient  vehicle.  The  gum,  or  refmous 
extracts,  may  be  diffolved  alfo,  by  the  mediation  of  thick  mucilao-es 
in  watery  liquors;  but  thefe  pungent  medicines  are,  in  general,  more 
commodioully  taken  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  than  of  any  liquid  folution. 


G  U  M  M  L 

GUM:  a  concrete  vegetable  juice;  of  no  particular  fmell  ortafte- 
becommg  vifcous  and  tenacious  when  moiftened  with  water;  totally 
diflolvmg  in  water  into  a  liquid  more  or  lefs  glutinous  in  proportion 
to  tne  quantity  of  the  gum;  not  diffolving  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in 
oiiS;  burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black  coal,  without  melting  or  catching 


Cj rummi  a  can- 


}■  Gummi  ARABictTM  Pbarm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  . . 

fji.vum  &  thebmeum  qutbujdam.  Gum-arabic:  the  gum,  exuding 

tr°m  the  Egyptian  acacia  tree,  whofe  fruit  affords  the  infpiffated 

juice  of  that  name;  brought  to  us  from  Turkey  in  finall  irregular 

°r,  vermicula1r  brings,  of  a  clear  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifh 

Jl'  1  hc  vermicular  pieces  are  commonly  accounted  the  bell:. 

i  The 
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.  Th®  medicaI,  charafter  of  gum-arabic  is  its  glutinous  quality: 
in  confequence  of  which,  it  ferves  to  incralfate  and  obtund  acrimonious 
nm  humours,  in  tickling  coughs,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  like  dif- 
oraers:  Profper  Alpinus  fays  it  is  often  ufed  fuccefsfully  by  the 
Egyptians  for  reftraining  hemorrhagies(iz).  It  is  given  chiefly  in  the 
01m  of  powder,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  two;  and  fometimes 
diliolved  in  water,  in  fuch  proportion  as  not  to  make  the  liquor  dis¬ 
agreeably  flimy.  An  ounce  renders  a  pint  of  water  considerably  glu¬ 
tinous:  four  ounces  give  a  thick  fyrupy  conliftence.  The  Solutions 
mingle  equally  with  vegetable  and  with  mineral  acids,  and  with 
neutral  Saline  mixtures;  but  on  the  addition  of  alkalies,  fixt  or 
volatile,  the  liquor  grows  turbid,  and  the  diflblved  gum  Separates. 

though  the  gum  in  its  dry  ftate  is  not  afFedted  by  oily  liquids, 
yet  when  Softened  with  water  into  the  confidence  of  a  thick  mucilage 
it  unites,  by  trituration,  both  with  the  fluid  oils  and  the  thicker 
ballams,  fo  intimately,  that  the  whole  compound  diflblves  in  water 
without  feparation,  into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor;  one  part  of 
gum-arabic,  foftened  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  Sufficient 
for  rendering  four  parts  or  more  of  oil  or  balfam  dilToluble (A).  The 
,  id  redns  may  m  hke  manner  be  reduced  into  emulfions,  by  grinding 
them  thoroughly  with  powdered  gum,  and  adding  the  water  bv 
degrees.  By  thefe  means,  all  refinous  and  oily  bodies  may  be  dil- 
folved  in  watery  liquors,  and  thus  excellently  fitted  for  being  taken 
m  a  liquid  form,  without  any  alteration  in  their  fmell,  tafte,  or 
virtue.  Thefe  emulfions,  like  the  Solutions  of  the  gum  itfelf,  mingle 
uniformly  with  acids  and  neutral  Silts;  but  on  the  mixture  of  any 
alkali,  they  fufter  immediately  a  feparation  of  their  parts. 

2.  Gummi  senegalense  Ph.  Parif.  Gum-fenegal  or  fenica: 
a  gum  brought  from  the  ifland  Senegal  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  laid  to 
be  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  genus  with  that  which  affords 
the  gum-arabic,  acacia  filiquis  comprejjis  Pbarm.  Parif.  Greateff  part 
of  this  gum  is  m  larger  and  darker  coloured  maffes  than  the  arabic, 
and  not  fmooth  like  it,  but  rough  on  the  outfide.  In  quality,  the 
two  forts  are  fcarcely  different  from  one  another,  or  from  that  which 
exudes  from  plum,  cherry,  and  other  trees  among  ourfelves:  in  the 
fbops,  the  clearer  pieces  of  the  gum-fenegal  generally  lupply  the 
place  of  the  more  co%  gum-arabic.  It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  Senegal 

(<2)  De  plantis.JEgypti,  p  <j\  ^ 

(/;)  Seeon  t,1IS  fuk'e<f  the  medical  obfer-vations  and  enquiries  publijbcd  by  a  Jociety  of  phyjlci am  in 
London,  <vqL  i.  art .  2 8.  />,  358. 
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gum  is  the  ftrongcft  and  moil  fubftantial,  and  the  Arabic  the  pureR 

and  fined:.  '  r 

3*  Tragacantha  Pu.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Gummi  tragacanthce 
&  dragacanthce.  Gum  tragacanth  or  dragant:  the  gum  exuding 
from  a  prickly  bufh  of  the  fame  name,  (tragacantha  C.  B.  goats 
tdui  n ,  tragacantha  crctica  interna  (lore parojo  hncis  purpuras  Jinato  Boar  J 
which  grows  wild  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  endures  the  cold  of 
our  own,  but  does  not  here  yield  any  gum.  This  commodity  is 
brought  chiefly  from  Turkey,  in  irregular  lumps,  or  long  vermicular 
pieces  bent  into  a  variety  of  fhapes:  the  bed:  fort  is  white,  femitranf- 
parent,  dry,  yet  fomewhat  foft  to  the  touch. 

Gum  tragacanth  differs  from  all  the  other  known  gums,  in  bein'* 
much  ftronger,  or  giving  a  thick  confidence  to  a  much  larger  Quan¬ 
tity  of  water;  and  in  being  much  more  difficultly  dilfoluble,  °or  rather 
diffolving  only  imperfectly.  Put  into  water,  it  flowly  imbibes  a 
great  quantity  of  the  liquid,  fwells  into  a  large  volume, 'and  forms  a 
loft  but  not  fluid  mucilage:  if  more  water  be  added,  a  fluid  folution 
may  be  obtained  by  agitation,  but  the  liquor  looks  turbid  and 
wheyifh,  and  on  Handing  the  mucilage  fubfides.  Nor  does  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  preceding  more  foluble  gums  promote  its  union  with 
the  water,  or  render  its  diflolution  more  durable. 

Tragacanth,  as  being  by  far  the  flrongefl  of  the  gums,  is  ufually 
preferred  to  the  others  for  making  up  troches,  and  other  like  purpofes 
and  appears  hkewife  to  be  the  moH  effectual  as  a  medicine;  but  on 
account  of  its  , imperfeCt  folubility  is  unfit  for  liquid  forms.  It  is 
commonly  given  in  powder  with  'the  addition  of  other  materials  of 
fimtlar  intention :  the  Edinburgh  tragacanth  powder  confifts  of  three 
parts  of  gum  tragacanth,  one  of  marlhmallow  root,  one  of  liquorice 
and  one  of  Hatch*;  the  London,  of  three  parts  of  gum  tragacanth’ 
three  of  gum-arabic,  three  of  marlhmallow  root,  one  of  liquorice’ 
one  of  ftarch,  and  fix  of  fugar-f~.  x  w  * 


HAEMATITES. 

HAEMATITES  LAPIS  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Blood¬ 
stone:  an  elegant  iron  ore,  found  either  along  with  the  other  ores 
of  that  metal,  or  in  diftindt  mines  by  itfelf;  in  irregular  maflfes, 
con \  ex  on  one  flde  and  angular  on  the  other,  generally  of  a  dark 

reddifh 


/ 
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reddilh  colour  with  more  or  lefs  of  a  yellowifh  calf,  very  heavy,  and 
of  great  hardnefs.  Broken  longitudinally,  it  exhibits  a  number  of 
ftrias  converging  to  the  fmaller  end:  the  tranfverfe  fradture  appears  of 
a  granulated  texture.  Expofed  to  a  moderately  ftrong  fire,  it  falls  by 
degrees  into  fcales;  and  in  this  ftate  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and 
gives  out  its  iron  to  acids,  both  which  have  little  adtion  upon  it  ill 
the  mafs  or  when  barely  reduced  to  powder. 


,  This  mineral,  finely  levigated*',  and  freed  from  the  grofler  parts  lap, 

by  wafhing  over  with  water  -j'-,  has  long  been  recommended  in  pr$paratus 
hemorrhagies,  fluxes,  uterine  obftrudtions,  &c.  in  dofes  of  from  one  *pbarm.Lond . 
fcruple  to  three  or  four.  We  prefume,  that  it  is  not  expedted  to ’^pharm.Ed. 
act  any  otherwife  than  by  virtue  of  its  ferrugineous  matter ;  and  that 
pure  iron  itfelf,  or  its  preparations,  are  preferable  to  a  ftony  ore 
of  variable  and  uncertain  contents. 


H  E  D  E  R  A. 

HE D ERA  ARB  0 REA  Pbarm.  Edinb.  &  C.B.  Hedera 
communis  jnajor  J-B.  Ivy:  an  evergreen  plant,  climbing  and 
fpreading  on  trees  and  old  walls;  with  numerous  flender  twigs,  and 
angular  leaves.  When  grown  old,  the  angles  of  the  leaves  difappear, 
the  plant  becomes  eredt,  produces  flowers,  fmall  and  herbaceous,  in 
autumn,  and  cluflers  of  black  berries  in  winter. 

The  leaves  of  ivy  have  a  very  naufeous  tafle,  and  little  or  no  fmelJ. 
Haller  fays,  they  are  commended  in  Germany  againffc-the  atrophy  of 
children.  Among  us  they  are  fometimes  applied  externally  by  the 
common  people,  for  drawing  and  healing  running  fores,  aud  keep¬ 
ing  iflues  open. 

The  berries  are  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to  have  a  purgative  and 
emetic  quality;  and  an  extradt  made  from  them  by  water  is  called 
by  Quercetanus  extraBum  purgansyi).  Later  writers  have  recom¬ 
mended  them,  in  fmall  doles,  as  alexipharmac  and  fudorinc:  it  is 
faid,  that  in  the  London  plague,  the  powder  of  them  was  given  in 
vinegar  or  white  wine  with  good  fuccefs.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  virtue  of  this  compound  was'  rather  owing  to  the  vehicle 
than  to  the  ivy-berries. 

Q_  q  2  From 

*  ( a)  Duchefne  Vharmac .  dogmata  yejlitut*  cap%  1 6, 
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From  the  ftalks  of  this  plant  exudes,  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and 
fonutnr.es  m  our  own  (a),  a  refinous  juice,  direfted  by  the  Edinburgh 
college  as  an  officinal,  under  the  name  of  gummi  hederce.  This  isln 
l.f  d  compact  mafles,  externally  of  a  reddiffi  brown  colour,  internally 
O;  a  bright  browmffi  yellow  with  reddiffi  fpecks  or  veins,  of  a  vitre¬ 
ous  gloffinels  but  not  pellucid,  of  a  light  agreeable  fmell  when  rubbed 
01  heated,  and  a  refinous  fubaftringent  tafte.  Reftified  fpirit  receives 
horn  it  a  deep  browmffi  red  tindure,  and  diffolves  near  three 
fourths:  near  one  fourth  remains  undiffolved  after  the  fucceffive 
adion  of  water  and  fpirit.  It  has  been  recommended  as  corroborant 
and  lefolvent,  in  cachexies,  and  uterine  obftrutfions;  but  has  rarelv 
been  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  plafters:  nor  does 

it  appear  to  have  any  virtues  that  common  reiin  does  not  poffefs  in 
at  lead:  an  equal  degree.  P  els  m 


H  E  D  E  RA  TERRESTRIS. 

HEDERj4  TERRESTRIS  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb  rr.jo 
ter  reft  ns  vulgaris  C.  B.  Cbamacijus-,  Chamceclema.  '  Ground- 

tw  ALE„00F,  TUNH00F,  G I  h  L-G  O-B  Y-G  R  O  UN  D  :  a  low  forne 
what  hairy,  creeping  plant:  with  fquare  ftalks;  roundiffi  or  kidnevl 
iliaped  leaves  fct  in  pairs  at  the  joints:  in  the  hofnmQ  w  u  ^ 

*****  •*,  Hue  «Jo.e„;  Thlfc  ^““5 

urned  backwards.  It  is  common  in  hedges  and  ffiadv  places  dowers 

srs.'ttsr  *•  “d  -  “  pm+’i&'Tz 

This  herb  has  a  quick,  bitteriffi,  warm  tafte;  and  an  i  . 

not  very  agreeable  fmell,  which  is  in  great  meafure  HOT '  b,Ut 

theTS'  ^  VS  il!Pp0?d  t0  be  Particularly  ferviceable  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft  for  cleanfing  and  healing  ulcerations  in  general  refo Win! 

.  c, sr,  “I1  *r  hS  »  h»  <■=»  «  £2 

io  macerate  the  herb,  for  a  diet-drink*  in  malt  linnnrc  i  f 
it  readily  communicates  its  virtue,  and  which  it  remarkably  hell ‘to 
fine  down.  It  gives  out  its  virtues  alfo,  together  with  11^ 
brown  tindture,  by  infufion  in  water:  on  inflating  the  ffitlS 
liquor  only  the  unpleafant  fmell  of  the  herb  exhales  il “ 
valuable  parts  remaining  concentrated  in  the  extradt-  whirl’ 

/ID  r,.n  .  Slid 

(a/  Kay,  HiJIcna  plant  arum,  tom .  ii  p,  1505. 
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and  foon  after  difcovers  aftrong  pungency.  To  rectified  fpiritof  wine 
it  yields  its  virtue  only  in  part:  the  deep  green  fpirituous  tincture 
has  but  little  of  the  fubtile  pungency  of  the  watery  infufion;  and  the 
brownifh  yellow  extract,  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  tindture,  is 
much  weaker  in  tafte,  as  well  as  lefs  in  quantity,  than  the  extradt 
made  with  water. 


HELLEBORUS  A  L  B  U  S. 

HE  LLEBORUS  ALBUS  Pharm.  Lo?id.  &  Edinb.  Ellebo - 
rum  album  Matth.  Helleborus  albus  jlore  fubviridi  C.  B.  Vera - 
trum  jlore  fubviridi  Pour n.  White  hellebore,  sneezewort: 

a  plant  with  large  oval  ribbed  leaves,  crumpled  and  plaited  as  it 
were,  fet  alternately  on  a  round  firm  fialk,  and  embracing  it  by  a 
tubulous  bafis:  in  their  bofoms,  towards  the  top,  appear  clutters  of 
hexapetalous  greenifh  white  flowers,  followed  each  by  three  flat  pods 
containing  whitifh  triangular  feeds:  the  root  is  ihort and  thick,  with 
numerous  fibres  hanging  from  it,  externally  of  a  brownifh  colour, 
internally  white.  It  is  common,  on  mountainous  places,  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe. 

White  hellebore  root  has,  when  freih,  a  difagreeable  fmell;  but 
as  brought  into  the  fliops,  fcarcely  any:  its  tafte  is  naufeous,  bit- 
teriih,  acrid,  very  penetrating  and  durable.  The  juice  of  the  freih 
root,  in  tafte  extremely  acrid,  is  faid,  when  mixed  with  the  blood, 
to  adt  as  a  poifon.  The  powder  of  the  dry  root  is  fometimes  mixed 
with  external  applications  for  deftroying  cutaneous  infedts:  fnuffed  up 
the  nofe,  in  fmall  quantity,  it  proves  a  violent  fternutatory,and  in  this 
intention  is  fometimes  ufed  in  lethargic  and  other  diforders. 

This  root,  taken  internally,  in  dofes  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
grains,  operates  with  great  violence  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
and  has  fometimes  brought  on  convulfions  and  other  terrible  fymp- 
toms:  Hoffmann  obferves,  that  it  peculiarly  afredts  the  fauces,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  ftrangulation  and  danger  of  fuffocation,  with  extreme 
anxiety.  It  has  been  chiefly  employed,  and  th^t  but  feldom,  in 
fome  kinds  of  maniacal  and  apopledtic  cafes,  as  a  laft  refource;  in 
which  it  is  faid  to  have  taken  place  after  the  ftronger  of  the  anti- 
monial  preparations  had  been  given  without  effedt.  In  minute 
dofes,  it  has  been  ftfmetimes  ufed  for  acuating  other  purgatives  and 
emetics  5  and  fometimes  alfo  as  an  alterative  or  deobftruent  in  ftub- 

born. 
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bom  chronical  diftempers.  In  this  lad:  intention  it  is  doubtlefs  a 
medicine  of  great  power,  but  its  effedts  have  not  yet  been  fufficiently 
alcertained,  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  general-  pradtice. 

Infulions  of  white  hellebore  root  in  water,  and  the  extradls  ob¬ 
tained  by  infpilfating  them,  in  colour  yellowifh,  in  tade  lefs  acrid 
than  the  root  itfelf,  appear  to  operate  with  lefs  violence:  Hermann, 
who  makes  the  dofe  of  the  hellebore  in  powder  from  ten  grains  to 
fifteen,  diredts  an  infufion  of  a  dram;  and  of  the  extradt  he  gives 
about  as  much  as  of  the  root  in  fubdance.  In  the  diops,  the  adtive 
parts  of  the  root,  extradted  by  water,  are  thence  transferred  into 
honey:  a  pound  of  the  root  is  macerated  three  days  in  four  pints  of 
water,  then  boiled  a  little,  the  decodtion,  prefled  out  and  drained, 
mixed  with  three  pounds  of  clarified  honey,  and  the  mixture  boiled 
down  till  the  water  has  exhaled  and  the  honey  appears  of  its  orio-inal 
*Melhellebo- confftence*.  This  preparation  is  ufed  fometimes,  but  rarely,  in 
ra:um  ph.  L.  glyders :  a  dmilar  combination  of  the  adtive  matter  of  the  hellebore 
with  vinegar  and  honey,  reduced  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup,  is 
recommended  by  Gefner,  in  an  exprefs  treatife  on  this  plant,  as  a 
fife  internal  medicine  in  phlegmatic  diforders,  particular!/  thofe 
oi  the  bread,  and  laid  to  promote,  without  didurbance,  all  the 
manual  excietions:  preparations  of  this  kind,  however,  have  one 
great  inconvenience,  that  they  do  not  admit  fo  much  precifion,  in 

regard  to  the  drength,  as  is  requifite  in  a  medicine  of  fo  great 
adtivity.  6 

.A  tindture  _  of  white  hellebore  made  in  proof  fpirit  is  likewife 
milder,  both  in  tade  and  in  operation,  than  the  root  in  fubdance* 

,  a  tinaure  drawn  with  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit  from  eight  ounces  of 

veratri11  p\  ^ie  root+>  is  kept  m  the  (hops,  and  given  fometimes  in  dofes  of  a 
few  drops  as  an  alterative,  and  one  or  two  drams  and  upwards  as  a 
cathartic  and  emetic.  On  infpidating  this  tindture,  the  remaining 
extradt  is  found  to  tade  dronger  than  that  made  with  water,  though 
not  quite  fo  pungent  as  the  root  itfelf. 


II  ELLEBORUS  NIGER. 

HELLEBGRUS  NIGER  Eh  arm.  Loud.  Helleborus  niger 
&  yeratrum  nigrum  &  melampodium  Eh.  Ed.  Helleborus  niger  /fore 

rofeo  C.B.  Black  hellebore  or  Ciiristm as-flower  :  a 
low  plant,  without  any  other  dalk  than  the  pedicles  of  the  leaves 

and 
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and  flowers,  which  are  pretty  thick,  and  generally  Areaked  with  red 
or  purple:  the  leaf  is  divided,  quite  to  the  pedicle,  into  fix,  feven,  or 
more,  fmooth,  firm  fegments,  indented  from  about  the  middle  to 
the  extremity:  the  flower  is  large,  naked,  pentapetalous,  of  a  pale 
rofe  colour,  with  numerous  ftamina  in  the  middle,  which  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  five  or  fix  pods  full  of  Alining  blacldfii  feeds,  the  petala 
continuing,  and  changing  greenifli :  the  root  confifts  of  numerous 
fibres,  hanging  generally  from  a  knotty  head,  externally  of  a  black 
colour,  internally  white.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Germany,  and  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  January. 

Black  hellebore  root,  in  dofes  of  from  ten  grains  to  half  a  dram, 
proves  a  very  Arong,  though  not  very  violent  cathartic.  The  helle¬ 
bore  of  the  ancients,  which  was  never  ventured  on  without  extreme 
caution  and  as  a  lafi  refource,  appears  to  have  been  a  different  fpecies 
from  ours,  much  larger  and  of  more  violent  operation,  called  by 
Tournefort  helleborus  niger  orientalise  amplijjimo  folio ,  caule  prcealto,  fore 
purpuraj'cente ,  which  is  Aill  faid  to  be  found  in  plenty  about  mount 
Olympus,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Anticyra,  celebrated  of  old  for  the 
production  of  this  reputed  antimaniacal  drug.  In  the  prefent  practice, 
this  root  or  its  preparations  are  ufed  fometimes  as  a  purgative  in 
hydropic  and  other  cafes  where  the  Aronger  cathartics  are  required; 
but  oftener  in  fmall  dofes  as  an  attenuant  and  deobfiruent.  It  is  found 
particularly  ferviceable  againA  cbfiinate  fuppreflions  of  the  rnen- 
Arual  purgations,  in  plethoric  habits  and  fanguine  conAitutions,  where 
chalybeates  are  ineffectual  or  injurious. 

The  taAe  of  this  root  is  bitter  and  pungent:  chewed  for  a  few 
minutes,  it  feems  to  benumb  the  tongue.  The  fibres  are  Aronger  in 
taAe,  and  medicinally  more  aCtive,  than  the  tuberous  head;  and  the 
cortical  part  of  this,  than  the  internal.  It  is  faid  to  prove  purgative 
when  applied  only  externally,  in  fomentations,  to  the  belly  or  feet. 
Water  extracts  by  coCtion,  and  proof  fpirit  by  digeAion,  nearly  all  the 
virtue  of  the  hellebore:  rectified  fpirit  takes  up  chiefly  the  irritating 
refinous  part.  After  due  coCtion  in  water,  it  gives  out  little  or 
nothing  to  fpirit;  but  after  repeated  digeAions  in  pure  fpirit,  it  Aill 
yields  to  water  a  confiderable  proportion  of  a  diuretic  mucilaginous 
fubfiance:  the  quantity  of  watery  extraCl  amounts  to  about  one  third 
of  the  root,  the  fpirituous  only  to  about  one  fifth. 

The 
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*  Extra&um 
hel'eb  nigri 
Pb.  L.  &  Ed. 


•f-  Tin&ura 
melampod. 
Pharm.  Lovd. 
helleb.  nig. 
Pbarm.Edinb. 
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The  ex  trad:  made  with  water  *  is  the  bed  and  fafed  preparation  of 
this  root  when  defigned  for  a  cathartic;  as  it  contains  both  the 
purgative  and  diuretic  parts  of  the  hellebore,  and  as  the  irritating 
power  of  its  adive  matter  is  confiderably  abated  by  the  boiling :  it 
inay  be  given  from  eight  or  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  more,  but  is 
tiled  oftener  in  conjundion  with  other  materials  of  fimilar  intention 
than  by  itfelf.  A  tindure  made  in  proof  fpirit  appears  the  mod 
eligible  preparation  for  the  purpofes  of  an  alterative  or  deobdruent: 
our  ounces  of  the  root  may  be  digeded  in  a  quart  of  the  fpirit,  with 
the  addition  of  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  cochineal  to  render  the  colour 
more  fightly  j  and  the  filtered  tindure  f  given  to  the  quantity  of  a 

vehicle°°n^U  *  tW1Ce  a  *n  warm  water  or  any  other  convenient 


he  p  a  r  i  c  a. 

HfPAriFA  ,terrfrisJ>™  lichen  Pb.  Edinb.  Lichen  petraus 
lat  films  five  hepatica font ana  C.  B.  Hepatka  terrefiris  vulgaris  feu 
lichen  Officmarum  Ranhijl.  i.  124.  fccoraria.  Liverwort:  a 
lp.cies  of  mofs;  confiding  of  numerous  obtufely  laciniated  leaves,  lyino- 
over  one  another,  marked  on  the  furface  with  white  tubercles  ret£ 
cu  any  dilpofed  through  the  green  fubdance  of  the  leaf,  /hooting  out 
underneath  fine  capillary  roots:  from  the  extremities  of  the  leaves 
1  iue  c.ear  whitifli  pedicles,  bearing  globular  bodies,  which  when  rioe 
con  tain  black  minute  feeds  like  dud.  It  is  perennial,  grows  on  mold 
itony  places,  and  runs  up  to  feed  in  March  or  April. 

This  mofs  is  recomniEjncicd  as  an  aperient,  refolvent,  and  purifier 
of  tne  blood  from  the  penetrating  though  mild  pungency  and  bit- 
te rifli n els  of  its  tafte,  finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue,  it  promifes 
to  be  a  plant  of  no  inconfiderable  virtue,  though  in  this  country  at 

prelent  difregarded.  It  gives  out  its  adive  matter  both  to  watery  and 
lpintuous  mendrua.  y 


HEPATICA  N  O  B  I  L  I  S. 

rAfPiAJICA-N2ALIS  Pbarm- Edinb.  Hepatka  trifolia 

{/L  r  K  £  harm '  Parij:  pr folium  hepaticum  flore  fm- 

■f  ■  '  hPATICA,  NOBIE  IIVERWORT.GOtDEN  TKEFOIL, 

1  rinitv:  a  low  plant,  without  any  other  ftalk  than  the 
~  pedicles 
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pedicles  of  the  leaves  and  flowers:  the  leaf  is  cut,  not  very  deep, 
into  three  lobes,  entire  about  the  edges:  the  flower  is  commonly 
blue,  fometimes  reddifh  or  white,  hexapetalous,  fet  in  a  three-leaved 
cup,  with  numerous  {lamina  in  the  middle,  which  are  followed  by 
a  duller  of  whitifh  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  on  gravelly 
fliady  grounds  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in 
our  gardens  in  March  or  fooner. 

This  herb  is  a  mild  reflringent  and  corroborant;  in  which  inten¬ 
tions,  infulions  of  it  have  been  drank  as  tea,  or  the  powder  of  the 
dry  leaves  given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  fpoonful  at  a  time.  Its 
aflringent  matter  is  diffolved  equally  by  water  and  fpirit;  and  on 
infpiflating  the  filtered  tindures,  remains  entire  in  the  extrads :  it 
is  found  however,  even  when  thus  concentrated,  to  be  fiill  but  weak. 
The  watery  extrad  is  larger  in  quantity,  and  proportionably  weaker 
in  tafle,  than  the  fpirituous. 


HERMODACTVL  US. 

HERMO  DACTTLUS  P  barm.  Ear  if  Hermod  actyl  : 

the  root  of  an  unknown  plant,  brought  from  Turkey;  of  the  fhape  of 
a  heart  flatted;  of  a  white  colour;  compad  and  folid,  yet  eafy  to 
cut  or  powder. 

This  root  has  a  vilcous,  fweetifh,  farinaceous  tafle,  and  no  re¬ 
markable  fmell.  It  was  ranked  by  the  ancients  among  the  cathartics, 
but  fuch  as  we  now  meet  with  in  the  fhops  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
purgative  virtue.  Alpinus  relates,  that  hermodadyls,  the  fame  with 
what  are  fold  in  Europe,  are  eaten  by  the  Egyptian  women  to  the 
quantity  of  feveral  roots  at  a  time;  that  they  do  not  move  the  belly, 
or  produce  any  ill  effed:  that  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  very  nutritious, 
and  contribute  to  procure  the  fatnefs  and  plumpnefs  there  admired  [a). 
Thofe,  who  report  them  to  be  purgative,  have  probably  afcribed  to 
the  hermodadyls  a  part  of  the  effeds  of  the  fubflances  which  were 
joined  to  them;  for,  being  acknowledged  flow  in  operation,  they 
have  been  commonly  acuated  with  aloes  and  other  cathartics.  They 
have  long  been  an  entire  flranger  to  pradice,  and  the  colleges  both 
of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  now  defervedly  expunged  them  from 
their  catalogues  of  oflicinals. 

R  r  HIRER - 

[a)  De  medicina  JEgyptiorum,  lib.  iii.  cap,  i6.  &  lib.  iv.  cap.  i. 
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HIBERNICUS  LAPIS. 

HIBERNICUS  LAPIS  &  tegula  btbernica  &  ardejia  hibernlca 
P  ha  rm .  Edinb.  Hardefia  Pharrn .  Par  if.  Irish  slate:  a  kind 

of  flate  or  very  foft  done  found  in  different  parts  of  Ireland;  in  the 
mafs,  of  a  blueifh  black  colour  and  ffaining  the  hands;  when  pow¬ 
dered,  pale  at  firff,  and  in  keeping  growing  black;  in  the  fire, 
yielding  fulphureous  fumes,  and  acquiring  a  pale  red  colour  with  an 
additional  hardnefs.  , 

This  mineral,  according  to  Dr.  Rutty's  experiments,  is  a 
of  ferrugineous  vitriol;  which  it  difcovered  by  its  taffe,  and  by 
the  black  colour  which  infufions  of  it  ffruck  with  galls  ( a ). 
The  fpecimens  I  examined  (procured  from  our  fhops)  had  no  vitriolic 
tafie,  and  infufions  of  them  in  water  differed  no  vifible  change  from 
galls:  but  that  they  contained  materials  from  which  vitriol  is  pro¬ 
ducible,  appeared  from  the  fulphureous  fumes  they  emitted  in  the 
fire,  and  from  their  giving  out,  when  burnt,  a  calx  of  iron  to  aqua 
legis  difcoverable  by  the  tindfure  ffriking  a  blue  colour  with  the 
lixivium  deferibed  under  the  article  ferrutn:  their  burning  hard  fhews 
their  earthy  matter  to  be  chiefly  of  the  argillaceous  kind.  It  may 
therefore  be  prefumed,  that  this  fofiil  conlifls  of  argillaceous  earth 
impregnated,  like  the  pyritee,  with  lulphur  and  iron;  and  that,  like 
the  pyritae  alfo,  it  is  capable  of  becoming  vitriolic  by  long  expofure. 
to  aii  and  moifiure.  It  has  been  fometimes  taken  by  the  common 
people,  powdered  and  mixed  with  fpruce  beer,  againff  inward 
biuifes;  but  its  medicinal  ufe  in  any  intention  is  not  much  to  be 
commended,  on  account  of  the  variability  of  its  qualities. 


HIPPOS  E.  LIN  U  Mi 

HIP POSELINUM  five  fmyrnium  Pk.  Edinb.  Hippofelinum 
theophrajh  vel  fmyrtiium  diofcoridis  C.Bf  Macerone  &  olus  at  rum 

&  herba  alexandrina  quibufdam.  Alexanders:  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  fmallage  but  larger;  producing  thick, 

oundiih,  filiated,  black  feeds.  It  is  biennial,  and  grows  wild  about 
the  fea  coafis.  & 


la)  Syvopfii  of  mineral  waters,  f.  zzj. 
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This  plant  is  nearly  fimilar  in  quality  to  fmallage,  but  fomewhat 
ftronger  both  in  fmell  and  tafte:  it  was  formerly  blanched  in  our 
gardens  for  culinary  ufe,  but  has  now  given  place  to  celeri,  which 
is  more  grateful.  The  feeds  are  bitterifh  and  aromatic,  and  have  been 
now  and  then  employed,  like  the  other  warm  feeds,  as  carminatives, 
ftomachics,  and  aperients:  they  give  out  their  virtue  imperfectly  to 
water,  completely  to  rectified  fpirit:  in  diftillation  with  water,  they 
yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  eflential  oil,  fuelling  agreeably  of  the  feeds, 
and  in  tafte  moderately  pungent.  The  roots  are  bitterer  than  the 
feeds,  and  ftand  recommended  as  refolvents,  diuretics,  emmena- 
gogues:  they  yield,  on  incifion,  a  whitith  juice,  which  is  faid,  when 
infpiftated,  to  approach  in  tafte  to  myrrh;  whence  the  plant  has  been 
called,  from  one  of  the  names  of  that  gummy-refin,  fmyrnium . 


HORMINUM. 

HORMINUM  SATIVUM,  five  filar ea  Phann.  Edinb.  Bor - 

minum  filarca  dilhim  C.  B.  Gallitrichum  fativum  j.  B.  Garden 
clary:  a  whitifh  green,  fiightly  hairy  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks, 
and  large  wrinkled  oblong  fomewhat  heartfhaped  leaves:  both  the 
leaves,  and  the  divifions  and  fubdivifions  of  the  branches,  ftand  in 
pairs:  on  the  tops  grow  long  fpikes  of  blueifta  labiated  flowers,  at  the 
origin  of  which  are  little  concave  purplifh  leaves  without  pedicles: 
the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  long  and  arched,  the  lower  fmaller  and 
cut  into  three  fegments,  the  middlemoft  of  which  is  hollowed  like  a 
fpoon.  It  is  biennial,  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  us  in  gardens. 

The  leaves  and  feeds  of  clary  are  recommended  as  corroborants  and 
antifpafmodics;  particularly  in  the  fluor  albus  and  other  like  weak- 
nefles,  and  in  hyfterical  complaints.  They  have  a  bitterifta  warm 
tafte;  and  a  ftrong  fmell,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable. 
The  leaves  difeover  to  the  touch  a  large  quantity  of  unCtuous  refinous 
matter,  in  which  the  virtue  of  the  herb  appears  to  refide,  which  is 
readily  diflolved  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  which,  on  infpiflating  the 
fine  green  tincture,  remains  nearly  entire  in  the  dark  brownifh  ex¬ 
tract:  this  extradl  fmells  more  agreeably  than  the  herb  in  fubftance, 
and  is  in  tafte  moderately  warm,  bitterifta,  and  pungent.  Water 
takes  up  likewife  by  infufion  great  part  of  the  a&ive  matter  of  the 

R  r  2  clary, 
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clary,  and  carries  off  its  whole  flavour  in  evaporation,  leaving  a  weak, 
difagreeably  bittenih,  roughifli  extrad.  In  diftillation  with  water, 
theie  allies,  both  from  the  leaves  and  feeds,  a  fmall  quantity  of  effen- 
tial  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  clary:  from  fixty-four  Ounces,  or 
five  hundred  and  twelve  drams,  of  the  feeds,  was  obtained  only  about 
one  dram  of  oil.  The  leaves  or  feeds,  fermented  with  malt  liquors 
are  laid  to  remarkably  increafe  their  inebriative  quality.  4 

arose  r  a  m  u  s. 

HTOSCTAMUS  Pharm.  Parif.  Henbane:  a  plant  with 
iolt,  hairy,  oblong,  deeply  notched  leaves;  and  bell-draped  flowers 

™Lrnt°  four  followed  by  irregular  cup-1, ke  capfules, 

\vhoie  covei  falling  o it  difclofes  numerous  fmall  feeds  in  two  cells. 

i .  H  y  o  s  c  y  a  m  u  s  P/j .  Edinb.  Hyofcyamus  niger  vel  vulgaris  C.B. 
Hyojcyamus  mger ,  five  apollinaris  berba ,  altercum  arabum  Lob.  Faba 
Juilla.  Black  henbane:  with  large  leaves  joined  clofe  to  the  ftalk* 

du%  coloured  flowers;  and  greyifh  feeds.  It  is  biennial,  and  grows 
wild  in  wake  rich  grounds.  ° 

2  Hyoscyam^aebus:  Hyofcyamus  albus  major  vel  tertius  dioj- 
condts  A  quarius  phnn  C.  B.  White  henbane:  with  fmaller  and 
woollier  leaves  fet  on  pedicles;  white  flowers;  and  whitilh  feeds.  It 
3S  annual,  and  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

These  plants  have  a  fetid  lnrell,  of  the  narcotic  kind :  on  the  organs 
°\ tafte,  they  make  "o  confiderable  impreffion,  the  leaves  being  little 
otner  than  herbaceous,  the  feeds  fomewhat  mucilaginous,  and  the 
roots  fweetiih.  The  leaves,  applied  externally,  in  the  form  ofcata- 
plalm,  fomentation,  or  unguent,  are  faid  to  be  refrigerant,  difeutient 
and  to  abate  not  only  inflammatory  but  rheumatic  pains.  Internally’ 
all  the  parts  are  highly  narcotic,  and  occafion,  when  taken  in  no 
great  quantity,  violent  diforders  of  the  fenfes,  fometimes  of  lone- 
duration,  and  fometimes  fatal.  There  are  feveral  inftances  alfo  of 
the  fenfes  being  ftrongly  afteded  by  the  effluvia  of  the  plant;  and  bv 
the  vapour  that  ariles  upon  fcorching  it  over  the  lire,  which  has  by 
lome  been  imprudently  diredled  to  be  received  into  the  mouth  acainft 
toothachs  (a).  The  effefts  of  fmall  dofes,  infufficient  to  do  harm, 

uullfia.  86n  j/b  2C>-  '*•  f-  559-  Komg,  Rrg„um  f 

f  9-  Ho>er,  Asia  pkyfico-medica  nature  curioforum,  <vo/.  V.  oh/.  6a  t 

Hoffmann,  PM./.ph.  W  p.  ii.  cap.  vii.  j/7.  6„r.  i.  mi « 

&  au&ores  ab  eo  citatos,  Stirp,  belvet.  p,  513.  * 
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are  not  well  known.  The  feeds  have  been  given  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a  fcruple,  and  faid  to  have  proved  beneficial  in  fpittings  of 
blood  and  thin  fharp  defluxions  on  the  ltfngs,  and  likewife  in  fome 
convulfive  diforders.  The  prefent  pra&ice,  however,  has  defervedly 
rejected  a  medicine  of  fuch  fufpicious  qualities,  and  which  appears  to 
be  at  befl  but  a  precarious  fuccedaneum  to  the  products  of  the  poppy. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  feeds  are  the  mildeft  part,  and  the  root  the 
Arongeft;  that  the  black  fort  is  in  all  its  parts  Wronger  than  the 
white;  and  that  the  feeds  are  the  more  deleterious,  the  more  they 
approach  to  blacknefs. 


HYPERICUM. 

HYPERICUM  Pb.  Lond .  G?  Edinb .  Hypericum  vulgar e  C.  B* 
Androfcemum  Jive  perforata  Gefn.  St.  John’s  wort:  a  plant  with 
/lender  round  ftalks,  which  have  two  fine  ridges,  or  fharp  edgings, 
oppofite,  alternately,  from  joint  to  joint;  fmall  oblong  obtufe  leaves, 
fet  in  pairs  without  pedicles;  and  numerous  gold-coloured  penta- 
petalous  flowers  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  followed  by  little 
rough  blackifh  hufks,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  three  cells  full  of 
minute  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods  and  uncultivated 
places,  and  flowers  in  June. 

This  plant  has  been  recommended  as  a  medicine  of  peculiar  efficacy 
in  hyflerical,  hypochondriacal,  and  melancholic  diforders,  and  alien¬ 
ations  of  mind;  from  its  fuppofed  virtue  in  which  cafes,  it  received 
the  name  of  Juga  dcemonum.  It  promifes  to  be  of  fome  ufe  as  a  mild 
detergent  and  corroborant,  difcovering  to  the  fenfes  a  refinous,  bit— 
terifh,  balfamic  impregnation.  The  leaves,  viewed  againfl  the 
light,  exhibit  numerous  tranfparent  points,  which  are  found  to  be 
little  veficles  full  of  eflential  oil :  in  diflillation  with  water,  the  oil 
feparates  and  rifes  to  the  furface,  approaching  in  fome  degree  to  that 
of  turpentine.  About  the  edges  of  the  flower  are  obl'erved  black 
points,  and  on  the  feedveflels  fmall  tubercles,  which  appear  to  be 
fimilar  oily  veficles:  the  tops,  when  the  feeds  are  formed,  have  the 
ftrongeft  terebinthinate  fmell,  and  yield  in  diflillation  the  greateft 
quantity  of  oil.  The  flowery  tops  give  a  deep  yellowifh  red  tincture 
to  re&ified  fpirit,  and  a  paler  red  to  exprefled  oils:  a  tincflure  of  the 
flowers  in  oil  olive,  made  by  macerating  four  ounces  of  the  full 

blown 
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»oi.  hyperic.  blown  flowers,  frefh  gathered  and  freed  from  the  cups,  in  a  quart  of 
Tbarm.  Loud,  oil,  till  the  oil  is  fufficiently  coloured*,  is  kept  for  external  purpofes 
in  the  diops.. 

htpocistis. 

HTPOCISTIDIS  SUCCUS  Pbarnu  Lond.  &  Edinb.  The 
juice  of  hypocistis:  an  infpiflated  juice,  of  a  firm  confidence  and  a 
bright  black  colour;  prepared  from  a  certain  flefhy  vegetable  pro¬ 
duction  fhypocijiis  fub  cijio  C.  B.J  which,  in  the  warmer  climates, 
grows  up  from  the  root  of  different  kinds  of  the  ciftus  or  rock-rofe, 
and  bears  little  flowers  on  the  top  but  no  leaves. 

This  juice  is  a  mild  adringent,  of  no  particular  fmell  or  flavour. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  fimilar  to  the  Egyptian  acacia;  from  which, 
however,  it  differs  remarkably  in  its  pharmaceutical  properties,  the 
hypocidis  being  almod  totally  diffoluble  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
whereas  acacia  gives  out  little  or  nothing  to  that  menftruum.  It 
is  at  prefent  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient 
in  fome  of  the  old  compofitions. 


HTSSOPUS . 


HPSSOPUS  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Hyffopus  officinarum  ca- 
rulea five  fpicata  C.  B.  Hyssop  :  a  low  fhrubby  plant;  with  brittle 
branched  ftalks,  fquare  when  young  and  round  when  they  grow 
woody;  oblong  narrow  green  leaves  fet  in  pairs;  and  loofe  fpikes 
of  labiated  blue  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  cloven  and  turned  up¬ 
wards,  Handing  in  rows,  towards  the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  all  on  one 
fide.  It  is  perennial,  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. 


The  leaves  of  hyffop  have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  mode¬ 
rately  warm  tafte.  They  give  out  their  aCtive  matter  both  to  water 
and  rectified  fpirit,  to  the  laft  mod  perfectly:  the  watery  infuflons 
are  of  a  brownifh  or  greenifli  yellow,  the  fpirituous  tinCtures  of  a 
dark  blackida  green  colour.  On  infpiffating  the  fpirituous  tinCture, 
very  little  of  the  flavour  of  the  herb  exhales  or  didils  with  the  men- 
druum :  the  remaining  extraCt  is  bitteridr  and  very  warm,  and  dis¬ 
covers  a  penetrating  pungency,  fomewhat  like  that  of  camphor. 

^ arm  Edinb  Water,  diddled  from  the  frefh  herb  *  is  found  pretty  drongly  im- 

pregnated 
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Erl'S  itS  fl^our=  a"  e(rentiaI  Separates  and  rifes  to  the 
J unace,  to  the  quantity  of  about  an  ounce  from  fix  pounds  of  the 

leaves,  in  finell  exadlly  refembling  the  hyffop,  in  tafte  very  pungent 

“C0'°",r'  when  newly  diftilled,  yellowilh  with  a  flight  cart  of  deen 

the  Hvnw*86  c!lajges  t0  a  browmfh :  the  decodion,  remaining  after 

hTh S  nl  °r’  ■“  d,faSree^'y  rouShifll-  bitterifli,  and  fubfaline8 
Ibis  plant  is  accounted  particularly  fe rviceable,  as  an  attenuant 

conoboiant,  and  expedorant,  in  humoural  afthmas,  coughs  and 

other  diforders  of  the  bread  and  rtomach  unaccompanied  w 

inflammatory  fymptoms:  in  thefe  cafes,  infufions  of  the  leaves  which 

dra„k°as  t^  The'Oirn7^6  fwee**°?d  with  hoD^  or  &gar,  and 
aiank  as  tea.  The  diftilled  water,  by  fome  made  choice  of  as  a  balls 

Srthe1nfufi™.XtUreS  and  jUlepS’  d06S  notaPPear  fuPerio"  or' equal 
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Par  if.  Jacobaa  vulgaris  laciniata  C.  B. 

Heraa  fanch  jacobt  & fenecio  major  quibufdam.  Ragwort  saint 

JAMES-WORT  seggrum:  a  plant  with  oblong  dark  grlOn  Raves 
deeply  jagged  almoft  to  the  rib,  and  the  fedionf  jagged  again  Ind 
iomewhat  crumpled:  on  the  tops  .f  the  ftalks  grow  umbel-like 

fSl  ?f  yell°w,  fi°wers.  Of  the  radiated  difcous  kind,  followed  by 
lmall  oblong  feeds  winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  common  in 
uncultivated  fields  and  by  road  fides,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  leaves  of  ragwort  have  a  roughifli  bitterifli  fubacrid  tafte  ey 
tremely  naufeous,  far  different  from  that  of  the  herbaceous  grou’ndfel 

SjS'aS'L"'  y fre .ber r2 

dvLtOrv  ,m  -vyr„Here  £°Und  °u  gl'£at  fervice  in  an  ^demic  camp 
tylentery,  many  foldiers  having  been  cured  of  that  difeafe  by  drinking 

a  decoftmn  of  them;  and  expreffes  fome  concern,  that  amedicinf 
pdate  CThftC]m  fll°U W'be  at-the  W  time  fo  very  difguftful  to  the 
hated :  the  acftive ^ 
is  diffolved  both  by  water  ^4  ^  0  U‘  lts /lrtu.e  be 

■he  filtered  .i„a J  ” 

may  beuken  „i,ho„,  offence  „  .he  p.h.e,  in  .he  form'  of  . 
or  pill.  The  fpiritucus  extradt  is  in  lefs  quantity  than  the  watery 

lhaaPSrnt7abK:r.  “  ^  ^  Ws  naufeo- 
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JALAP IUM  Pharm.  Lend.  Jalappa  Pharm.  Ldinb.  Me - 

choacanna  nigra.  Jalap:  the  dried  root  of  the  mirabilis  peruviana 
or  marvel-of-peru(tf),  mirabilia  peruviana  Gerard.  folanum  mexiocanum 
fore  parvo  C.  B.  a  plant  with  thick,  flefhy  radifh-like  roots ; 
jointed  {talks  and  branches;  acuminated  fomewhat  oval  leaves  fet  in 
pairs;  and  elegant,  numerous,  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped  flowers, 
purple,  yellow,  white,  or  diverfly  variegated,  {landing  in  double 
cups,  of  which  the  innermofl:  inclofes  the  flower  and  the  outer  fur- 
rounds  its  bafis :  each  flower  is  followed  by  a  wrinkled,  roundifh,  pen¬ 
tagonal  umbilicated  fruit,  about  the  flze  of  a  pepper  corn,  including  a 
white  kernel.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  duration  of  its 
odoriferous  flowers,  which  open  only  during  the  night,  and  of 
which  it  produces  continual  fucceflions  from  June  or  July  till  checked 
by  frofts;  at  which  time  the  roots,  which  do  not  endure  our  winter, 
are  taken  up,  and  preferved  in  fand  till  fpring.  Whether  the  roots 
produced  here  are  equivalent  in  virtue  to  thofe  which  are  brought 
from  abroad,  has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  tried. 

The  oflicinal  jalap  roots  come  from  the  province  of  Xalapa  in  New 
Spain;  in  thin  tranlverfe  flices,  folid,  hard,  weighty,  of  a  blackifli 
colour  on  the  outfide  or  cortical  part,  internally  of  a  dark  greyifli 
with  feveral  black  circular  Arias :  the  hardeft,  darkefl:  coloured,  and 
thofe  which  have  the  moll:  of  thefe  reflnous  veins,  are  the  bell.  Slices 
of  bryony  root,  which  are  laid  to  be  fometimes  mixed  with  them, 
may  be  diflinguilhed  by  their  whiter  colour  and  lefs  compact  texture. 

This  root  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  and  very  little  tafle  upon  the 
tongue :  fwallowed,  it  affedls  the  throat  with  a  flight  kind  of  pun¬ 
gency  and  heat.  Taken  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  it 
proves  an  effectual  and  in  general  a  fafe  purgative;  very  rarely  occa- 
floning  any  fevere  gripes  or  naufea  which  too  frequently  accompany 
the  other  flrong  cathartics.  Some  have  prohibited  the  ule  of  this 
cathartic  to  children;  apparently  on  no  very  good  foundation.  Young 
children,  from  the  laxity  of  their  folids,  and  the  foft  lubricating 
quality  of  their  food,  generally  bear  thefe  kinds  of  medicines  better 
than  adults,  and  adults  of  a  fpongy,  lax,  or  weak  habit,  better 

than 


(a)  Linnaeus,  Species  plantarum ,  p.  177. 
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than  the  rigid  or  robuft.  F ew,  if  any,  of  the  ftrong  refinoas  purga¬ 
tives  are  in  either  cafe  more  innocent  than  jalap.  ° 

Jalap  root,  digefted  in  as  much  redified  fpirit  as  will  cover  it  to 

matter  ■  °vbftf0ULfingerS’  gives  0Ut  grcateft  Part  of  the  refinous 
.  whlch  \ts  afttvity  refides,  and  tinges  the  menftruum  of  a 
yellowiili  brown  colour.  On  infpiifating  the  filtered  tin  dure  to  about 
e  half,  and  adding  to  the  remainder  a  proper  quantity  of  water, 
ie^  iquoi  becomes  milky,  and  on  Handing  depofites  the  pure  refin*  *  ReGna 
This  preparation,  given  by  itfelf,  irritates  and  gripes  violently,  with-  'W0  Ph- Ed- 
out  proving  confiderably  purgative :  thoroughly  triturated  with  tefta- 
ceous  or  other  powders,  or  with  foap;  or  ground  with  almonds  or 
powdered  gum-arabic,  and  made  into  an  emulfion  with  water-  or 
diffolved  rectified  fpirit,  and  mixed  with  a  proper  quandti  of 

,that  the  folutlon  may  bear  being  diluted  with  watery  liquors 
without  precpitatKini  it  purges,  in  dofes  of  eight  or  ten  grains  as 
e  ^tually  and  for  the  moft  part  as  mildly,  as  the  jalap  in  ftfbftance. 

r he  jalap  remaining  after  fufficient  digeftion  with  fpirit,  has  no 
cathartic  virtue:  boiled  in  water,  it  give"  out  a  mucilaginous  fu£! 
tance,  which  operates  only  by  urine.  Water  applied  at  firft  takes 
dec  a,P.0rtl0n  ,of  the  refill  along  with  the  gum,  and  hence  the  watery 

the  rnTVnld  feXtrad  pr0Ve  WeakIy  cathart'c  as  well  as  diuretic; 

fideraMv  r”g  <>f  its  refill,  fo  as  to  purge  co,f 

extras  yi  r/ln°“S  and  Summy  Pai'ts  may  be  united  into  one 

drawlng  a  tindure  from  the  powdered  root  with 
.  -edified  fpirit,  _  then  boiling  the  refiduum  in  freffi  quantities  of 
watei,  evaporating  the  deceptions  till  they  begin  to  grow  thick 
mixing  ,,i  by  degrees  the  tindure  impiffated  to  a  like  thicknefs,  and 
cont  nnmg  a  gentle  heat  til  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  due  confidence*.  ,  _  _ 

This  extrad  may  be  taken  by  itfelf  in  dofes  of  twelve  grains  or  more :  uES® 

b/Ummy  .niatter  of  the  jalap  being  fufficient  to  divide  the  refill  P,J' l-  5  « 
and  pi  event  its  too  violent  irritation  . 

The  proportion  ofadive  matter  differs  greatly  in  different  parcels  of 
jalap;  fixteen  ounces  of  fo  me  forts  yielding  hardly  two  of  refin,  while 
the  fame  quantity  of  others  affords  three  or  four.  Hence  the  extrads 
of  jalap  appear  preferable  to  the  root  in  fubftance,  not  only  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  dofe  being  rendered  fmaller  by  the  rejection  of  the 
woody  parts,  but  hkewife  as  being  more  uniform  and  certain  in 
jtrength.  Tmdures  of  jalap  made  in  proof  fpirit  are  nearly  fimilar 
in  quality  to  the  gummy-refinous  extrad,  this  menftruum  taking  Un 
both  the  refinous  and  gummy  parts  of  the  root :  thefe  preparation;;, 

b  s  made 
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made  from  different  kinds  of  jalap,  will  vary  in  ftrength  fomewhat 
more  than  the  folid  extrad  or  refin,  but  not  fo  much  as  fome  have 
fufpedted,  or  as  the  roots  in  lubdance;  for  in  the  proportions  ufually 
employed,  the  proof  fpirit  does  not  take  up  the  whole  of  the  virtue 
of  any  kind  of  jalap,  and  perhaps  it  does  not  extrad  much  more 
Ti-a  •  i  .  ^rom  one  k ln d  than  from  another,  provided  the  jalap  be  of  moderate 
*  Ja  jP‘  goodnels.  If  three  *  or  four  -f-  ounces  of  jalap  be  digeffed  in  a  pint 
barm.  Ed.  Q f  proof  fpirit,  the  refiduum  v/ill  ffili  give  out  a  portion  of  refinous 
t Pbarm.Lond.  matter  to  redified  fpirit,  and  this  refin  will  be  in  greater  quantity  in 
proportion  as  the  root  itfelf  was  the  more  refmous. 


ICHTHTOCOLLA. 

ICHT’HYQ  CO  L  LA  Ph.  Edinb.  Isinglas  or  fish-glue: 
a  l'olid  glutinous  fubdance,  prepared  from  a  fifh  of  the  ffurgeon  kind 
caught  in  the  rivers  of  Ruffia  and  Hungary.  The  fkin,  fins,  &c.  are 
boiled  in  water,  the  decodion  infpiffated  to  a  due  confidence,  and 
then  poured  out  fo  as  to  form  thin  cakes;  which  are  either  exficcated 
in  that  form,  or  cut  while  foft  into  dices  and  rolled  up  into  fpiral, 
horfe  fhoe,  and  other  diapes.  The  bed  is  in  thin,  clear,  and*almod 
tranfparent  pieces. 

Ichthyocolla  is  one  of  the  pured  and  fined  of  the  animal 
glues,  of  no  particular  fmell  or  tade.  Beaten  into  direds,  it  diffolves 
pretty  readily  in  boiling  water  or  milk,  and  forms  a  gelatinous  fub- 
dance,  which  yields  a  mild  nutriment,  and  proves  ufeful  medicinally 
in  fome  diforders  arifing  from  a  diarpnefs  and  colliquation  of  the 
•humours.  A  folution  of  it  in  water,  curioufly  fpread,  whild  hot, 
upon  filk,  affords  an  elegant  dicking  plader  for  dight  injuries  of  the 
Ikin,  not  eafily  feparable  from  the  part  by  water,  and  fcarcely  infe- 
riour  to  the  more  compounded  one  fold  under  the  name  of  the 
ladies  black  plader,  in  which  diderent  balfams  and  refins  are 
joined  to  the  ichthyocolla. 


ILLECEBRA. 

IL LECEB RA,  V ? rmicidaris ,  Piper  murale,  Sempervivum  ??iinus 
*vermicnlatum  acre  C.  B.  Wall-pepper  or  stonecrop:  a  fmall 
plant,  having  its  dalks  covered  with  little  dediy  conical  leaves  fet 

thick 
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thick  together  in  the  manner  of  fcales :  on  the  tops  appear  pentape- 
talous  yellow  flowers,  each  of  which  is  followed  by  feveral  pods  full 
of  fmall  feeds.  It  is  annual,  grows  on  old  walls  and  dry  ftony 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

This  plant  has  a  very  acrid  tafte,  and  no  remarkable  fmell:  ap¬ 
plied  externally,  it  veficates  the  part :  taken  internally,  in  no  great 
quantity,  it  proves  ftrongly  emetic.  Its  adtive  matter  appears,  from 
the  accounts  given  by  authors,  to  be  in  great  part  forced  out  along 
with  the  watery  juice  by  expreffion;  to  diflolve  both  in  water  and 
fermented  liquors  by  infufion;  and  not  to  be  diflipated,  or  not 
foon,  by  boiling.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  fundry 
chronical  diforders(^),  but  its  durable  acrimony,  and  the  great  ve¬ 
hemence  of  its  operation,  have  prevented  its  being  received  in  practice. 


I  M  P  E  RA  T  O  R  I A . 

IMP  ERA  TOR  I  A  five  magiftrantia  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Imperatoria 

major  C.B.  Imperatoria  of  rut  him  Lob.  Afrantia  Dod.  Sinyr - 

nioti  hortenfe  Trag.  Strut  bium  bo  die  v  oca  turn  Cord.  Master- 

wort  :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  winged  leaves  divided 
into  three  indented  fegments ;  producing  thick  oblong  flriated  feeds 
furrounded  with  a  narrow  leafy  margin :  the  roots  are  oblong,  thick, 
knobby,  jointed,  with  feveral  lateral  fibres,  brown  on  the  outfide  and 
whitifh  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyreneans, 
from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with  roots  fuppofed  to  be  fuperiour  to 
thofe  which  are  raifed  in  our  gardens. 

The  root  of  imperatoria  is  a  very  warm  and  moderately  grateful 
aromatic,  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  angelica.  Infufed 
in  water,  or  digefied  in  rectified  fpirit,  it  impregnates  both  men- 
ftrua  ftrongly  with  its  fragrant  fmell;  the  former  weakly,  the  latter 
Itrongly,  with  its  warmth,  pungency,  and  bitteriflinefs ;  the  former 
with  a  muddy  browniih,  the  latter  with  a  bright  yellow  colour. 
On  infpiflating  the  fpirituous  iindture,  very  little  of  its  flavour  exhales 
with  the  fpirit:  the  remaining  deep  yellow  extract  fmells  moderately 
of  the  root,  and  impreflfes  on  the  organs  of  tafle  a  confiderable  bit— 
ternefs  and  glowing  pungency.  Water  carries  off  in  evaporation 

S  s  2  nearly 

(a)  Below,  Epbcm,  nat.  curiofonm ,  dec,  i.  ante,  vil,  obf.  22,  Boerhaave,  Hi Jl,  plant.  lugd. 
bat,  p.  369. 
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nearly  all  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  mafterwort,  leaving,  in  the  dark 
brown  ex  trait,  a  naufeous  bitternefs  with  a  flight  degree  of  warmth 
or  acrimony. 

IPECACOAN  HA. 

IP  ECACOANHA  Pharm.  Lond.  Ipecacuanha  Pharrn .  Edinb. 
Hipecacuanna ;  Radix  brazilienfis.  Ipecacoanha:  a  flen  der  root, 
brought  from  the  Spanifh  Well  Indies,  in  fhort  pieces,  varioufly  bent 
and  contorted,  full  of  wrinkles  and  deep  circular  fiffures,  which  reach 
quite  down  to  a  fmall  whitifh  woody  fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of 
each  piece :  the  cortical  part  is  compact,  brittle,  and  looks  frnooth  and 
refinous  on  breaking.  Two  forts  of  this  root  are  met  with  in  the 
thops,  one  brought  from  Peru,  the  other  from  Brazil;  ufually 
denominated  from  their  external  colour,  the  firfl  whitifi,  grey,  or  ajh - 
coloured,  the  other  brown  ipecacoanha.  The  firfl  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred,  being  found  to  operate  with  the  greatefl  certainty  and 
inildnefs. 

A  root  has  been  brought  over  under  the  name  of  white  ipecacoanha, 
which  has  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtues  of  the  two  foregoing:  this 
is  readily  diflinguifhed  by  its  yellowifh  white  colour,  woody  texture, 
and  having  no  fiffures  or  wrinkles.  More  dangerous  abufes  have  fome- 
times  been  committed,  by  the  fubflitution  or  mixture  of  the  roots  of 
an  American  apocynum ,  which  have  been  found  to  operate  with 
great  violence  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and  in  fome  inflances, 
as  is  faid,  to  prove  fatal:  thefe  maybe  known  by  their  being  larger 
than  the  true  ipecacoanha,  the  fiffures  more  diflan t,  the  intermediate 
ip  aces  fmoother,  and  more  particularly  by  the  colour  of  the  medul¬ 
lary  fibre,  which  in  the  poifonous  roots  is  a  deep  reddifh  yellow,  in 
the  true  ipecacoanha  a  whitifh  or  pale  greyifh. 

Ipecacoanha  has  fcarcely  any  fmell,  unlefs  during  its  pulveri¬ 
zation  or  infufion  in  liquors,  in  which  circumflances  it  emits  a  faint 
naufeous  one:  in  chewing,  the  wrinkled  cortical  part  proves  bit- 
terifh  and  fubacrid,  and  covers  the  tongue  as  it  were  with  a  kind  of 
mucilage;  the  medullary  woody  fibre  is  nearly  infipid.  Geoffroy  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  pulverizing  confiderable  quantities,  the  finer  powder 
that  flies  off,  unlefs  great  care  be  taken  to  avoid  it,  is  apt  to  affecft 
the  operator  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  fpitting  of  blood,  a 
bleeding  at  the  nofe,  or  a  lwefling  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and 
face,  and  fometimes  of  the  throat;  and  that  thefe  fymptomsgo  off 

in 
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In  a  few  days,  either  fpontaneoufly,  or  by  the  afiiffance  of  vente- 
fe&ion. 

This  root  is  the  mildeft  and  fafeff  emetic  that  has  yet  been  dif- 
covered;  and  may  be  ventured  on  almoff  in  the  loweft  circumffances 
where  the  fiomach  requires  to  be  unloaded.  The  common  dofe  is 
from  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards:  in  the  medical  obfervations 
and  enquiries  published  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London,  a  great 
number  of  cafes  is  mentioned,  in  which  two  grains  operated  iuffi- 
ciently .  in  conflitutions  which  bore  vomiting  ill,  and  which  were 
greatly  luffled  by  the  ufual  dofes,  two  or  three  grains  operated  with 
great  eafe.  Where  it  fails  of  operating  upwards,  it  commonly 
purges,  and  fometimes  confiderably:  in  this  intention  it  may  be 
employed,  in  feveral  cafes,  to  advantage,  in  conjunction  with  other 
purgatives,  to  determine  its  aCtion  downwards:  I  have  found  fifteen 
grains  of  jalap,  with  two  or  three  of  ipecacoanha,  purge  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  of  jalap  by  itfelf. 

The  ipecacoanha  was  firft  introduced,  about  the  middle  of  laff 
century,  as  a  fpecific  in  dyfenteries;  and  repeated  experience  has 
confirmed  its  efficacy  in  this  difiemper,  not  only  when  ufed  as  an 
emetic,  but  likewife  when  given  in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  fcarcelv  to 
afieCt  the  grofier  emundfories.  In  common  dyfenteric  fluxes,  it  fre¬ 
quently  performs  a  cure  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time;  not  by  its 
exerting  an  afiringent  power,  as  fome  have  fuppofed,  for  it  does  not 
appeal  to  have  any  real  affringency;  nor  by  its  mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance  covering  the  inteftines  and  incraflating  thin  humours,  as  others, 
with  more  plaufibility,  have  inferred  both  from  its  mucilaginous 
tafle,  and  from  the  ropinefs  and  fliminefs  which  it  manifeftly^com- 
municates  to  the  contents  of  the  fiomach;  but  apparently  by  pro¬ 
moting  jperfpiration,  the  freedom  of  which  is  in  thefe  cafes  of  the 
utmofl:  importance,  and  an  increafe  of  which,  even  in  a  fiate  of 
health,  is  generally,  obferved  to  diminifh  the  evacuation  by  fiool. 
In  common  dyfenteiies,  the  fkin  is  for  the  moff  part  dry  and  tenfe, 
and  perforation  obffrudted;  and  indeed  this  obArudion,  and  the 
conveifion  of  .tne  perfpirable  matter  upon  the  inteftines,  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  the  immediate  caule  of  the  dileaie.  IVIoft  of  the  common 
diaphoi  etics  pals  off,  in  tnefe  cales,  without  effedt:  but  ipecacoanha, 
if  the  patient  alter  a  puke  or  two  be  covered  up  warm  in  bed,  brings 
on  a  free  diaphorefis  or  a  plentiful  fweat,  by  which  I  have  often 
known  the  difiemper  terminated  at  once.  In  putrid  or  malignant 

dyfenteries. 
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dyfenteries,  or  where  the  patient  breathes  a  tainted  air,  it  has  not 
been  found  equally  fuccefsful:  it  requires  here  to  be  continued  for 
feveral  days,  or  repeated  as  an  evacuant,  with  the  further  affiftance 
of  rhubarb,  cordial  antifeptics,  and  mild  opiates  or  aftringents. 
Where  plentiful  evacuation  is  neceffary  or  the  offending  matter  lodged 
deep,  and  the  operation  can  be  borne  without  inconvenience,  the 
ipecacoanha  is  moil  advantageouily  given  in  fmall  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  repeated  at  proper  intervals,  till  a  vomiting  or  purging 
comes  on  (^). 

The  emetic  virtue  of  ipecacoanha  refides  in  its  refinous  parts.  By 
digefting  the  root  in  freili  quantities  of  rectified  fpirit,  and  infpil- 
fating  the  filtered  tinCtures,  a  refinous  extract  is  obtained,  to  the 
quantity  of  about  three  ounces  from  fixteen,  which,  by  itfelf,  vomits 
ftrongly,  and  with  great  irritation:  the  refiduum  yields  to  water 
nearly  four  ounces  of  a  foft  tenacious  mucilage,  which  has  fcarcely 
any  fenfible  operation.  If  only  a  part  of  the  refin  be  extracted,  by 
flight  digeflion  in  a  little  highly  rectified  fpirit,  the  remaining  root 
proves  more  gentle,  and  rather  purgative  than  emetic :  in  this  ftate 
it  is  recommended  by  fome  in  dyfenteries  accompanied  with  a  con- 
fiderable  fever,  where  the  root  with  its  natural  quantity  of  refin  might 
irritate  too  much;  but  as  fmall  dofes  of  the  root  itfelf  operate  with 
all  the  eafe  and  gentlenefs  that  can  be  wifhed  for,  this  precarious 
method  of  weakening  it  does  not  appear  advifeable. 

By  boiling  in  water,  a  part  of  the  refin  is  taken  up  with  the  muci¬ 
lage;  the  extract  amounting  to  about  iix  ounces  from  fixteen,  and 
proving  mildly  emetic.  The  beft  menffruum  for  extracting  the 
entire  virtue  of  the  root  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure 
fpirit  with  two  or  rather  three  parts  of  water:  after  fufficient  digeftion 
*  Vinum  ipe-  in  this  menftruum,  neither  water  nor  fpirit  took  up  any  thing  con- 
caco.-mhaj  fiderable  from  the  remainder.  In  the  fhops  wine  is  employed:  an 
Pharm‘  Lond'  ounce  of  the  root  is  macerated  or  digefted  in  a  pint  of  canary  *  or 
t  Tinftura  mountain -f~;  to  which  fome  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  dried  orange 
ipecacuanha  peel  *  to  cover  the  unpleafant  flavour  of  the  ipecacoanha.  Thefe 
Fbarm.Editib.  tin<qures,  in  dofes  of  from  half  an  ounce  or  lefs  to  an  ounce  and 
upwards,  prove  mildly  emetic. 

(a)  Pringle,  Objervations  on  difeafes  of  the  army. 
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IRIS. 

IRIS;  a  perennial  plant  with  long  narrow  fword-like  leaves, 
ftanding  edgewife  to  the  ftalk;  and  large  naked  flowers,  divided 
aeeply  into  fix  fegments,  of  which,  alternately,  one  is  erect  and 
another  arched  downwards,  with  three  fmaller  produdlions  in  the 
middle,  lnclofmg  the  ftamina  and  pillil:  the  roots  are  tuberous,  irre¬ 
gular,  and  full  of  joints. 


1 .  !r  i  s  N  o  s  t  r  A  s  p  u  R  P  U  R  E  A  Pharm.  Edinb.  Iris  vulgaris  ger- 
manicajive  JilveJlns  C.  B.  Flower-de-luce,  common  iris  or  orrice  • 
with  blue  flowers,  whofe  arched  fegments  are  bearded  with  a  yellowiih 
matter,  ftanding  feveral  on  one  ftalk  higher  than  the  leaves.  It  is  a 

native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany,  common  in  our  gardens 
and  flowers  in  June.  9 


The  roots  of  this  plant  have,  when  frefh,  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and 
an  aend  naufeous  tafle.  They  are  a  flrong  irritating  cathartic ;  in 
which  intention,  their  expreffed  juice  has  been  given  in  hydropic 
cafes,  from  one  or  two  drams  to  three  or  four  ounces,  diluted  largely 
with  watery  or  vinous  liquors  to  prevent  its  inflaming  the  throat 
The  remarkable  differences  in  the  dofe,  as  directed  by  different 
pi adhcal  writers,  appear  to  have  proceeded  from  hence;  that  fome 
employed  the  juice  in  its  recent  turbid  hate,  loaded  with  the  acrimo- 
mous  cathartic  matter  of  the  root;  others,  fuch  as  had  been  depurated 
by  letthng,  and  which  had  depofited,  along  with  the  feculencies  a 
great  fliare  of  the  adtive  parts.  By  gently  infpiffating  the  juice/  it 
1S  rendered  lefs  violent  in  cathartic  power,  and  lefs  liable  to  irritate 
and  inflame;  but  becomes  at  the  fame  time  too  precarious  in  ftrenoth 
to  be  depended  on:  by  infpiffation  to  perfedt  drynefs,  its  purgative 
virtue  is  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  deflroyed.  The  root  itfelf  lofes 
a  o,  in  .  tying,  its  oftenfive  fmell,  and  its  nauieous  acrimony,  and 
along  with  thefe  its  cathartic  quality:  in  this  date,  it  difeovers  a 
lg  it  and  /not  difagreeable  pungency  and  bitterifhnefs,  accompanied 

W/  i  ar,!nd°f  aromatic  flavour,  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that 
of  the  following  fpecies,  but  weaker  and  lefs  grateful. 

■  expreffed  juice  of  the  flowers  changes  on  being  infpif- 

fated,  efpecially  if  a  little  limewater  is  added,  to  a  fine  green;  and  in 
this  form  is  directed,  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  for  tinging  fome  of 
,  un&uous  compofitions  called  odoriferous  or  apopledtic  balfams. 


&^M6€d.z'  Iris 
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2.  Iris  Pharm.  Lond.  Iris  jlorentina  Pharm.  Edinb.  Iris  alba 
forentina  C.  B.  Iris  illyrica.  Florence  orrice;  fuppofed  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  foregoing  occafioned  by  difference  of  climate; 
diftinguifhable  from  it  in  our  gardens,  by  the  flowers  being  white, 
and  the  leaves  inclining  more  to  .blueifh.  The  fliops  are  fupplied 
from  Italy  with  dried  roots  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth;  in 
oblong  flattifh  pieces  freed  from  the  fibres  and  brownifh  bark,  exter¬ 
nally  of  a  whitifh  colour  with  brownifh  fpecks,  internally  inclining 
to  yellowifh,  eafily  reducible  into  a  farinaceous  yellowifli  white 
powder. 

This  root,  in  its  recent  Rate,  does  not  feem  to  differ  much  from 
the  preceding;  being,  like  it,  naufeous,  acrimonious,  and  purgative, 
though  not  quite  in  fo  great  a  degree;  and  lofing  thefe  qualities  on 
being  dried.  The  dry  root,  as  met  with  in  the  fhops,  has  an  unc¬ 
tuous,  bitterifh,  pungent  tafte,  not  very  ffrong,  but  very  durable  in 
the  mouth :  and  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  vio¬ 
lets.  It  is  ufed  in  perfumes;  in  ffernutatory  powders;  for  commu¬ 
nicating  a  grateful  flavour  (fomewhat  like  that  of  rafpberries)  to 
wines  and  to  fpirits;  and  medicinally  in  diforaers  of  the  breaff, 
for  attenuating  vifcid  phlegm,  and  promoting  expectoration .  Its 
fmell  and  tafte  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  re&ified  fpirit,  molt 
perfectly  by  the  latter.  In  diflillation,  it  gives  over  with  water  the 
whole  of  its  peculiar  flavour,  its  bitternefs  and  a  flight  acrimony  re¬ 
maining  in  the  inlpiffated  extraCt:  the  diddled  water  lfnells  very 
'  agreeably,  but  no  effential  oil  is  obtained  though  fome  pounds  of  the 
root  be  fubjeCted  to  the  operation  at  once.  Rectified  fpirit  brings 
over  a  part  of  its  violet  fmell,  but  little  or  nothing  of  its  warmth  or 
tafie:  the  infpiffated  extraCl  is  a  pungent,  bitterifh,  balfamic  mafs, 
glowing  in  the  mouth  like  pepper;  its  quantity  is  about  one  fifteenth 
of  the  weight  of  the  root. 

3.  Gladiolus  lute  us  Pharm.  Lond.  Iris  paluftris  lutca  Ger . 
Acorus  vulgaris  Pharm.  Augujlan.  Acorus  adulterinus  C.  B.  Pfeu- 
doacorum  Matth.  Pfeudoiris  Dod.  Butomon  Cluf.  Yellow 
water-flag,  baflard  acorus,  ledge:  with  reddifh  roots,  yellow  un¬ 
bearded  flowers  handing  leveral  on  one  dalk,  and  the  middle  ribs  of 
the  leaves  prominent.  It  is  common  by  the  fides  of  rivers  and  marlhes, 
and  flowers  in  June. 


The 
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The  toots  of  this  fpecies  are,  when  freth,  rather  more  acrid,  and 

more  ftrongly  cathartic,  than  either  of  the  preceding.  The  expreifed 

juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of  eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two,  and 

occanonally  increafed,  has,  in  fome  inftances,  produced  plentiful 

evacuations,  after  jalap,  gamboge,  and  mercurials  had  failed  (a) :  but 

however  fuccefsful  it  may  have  fometimes  been  as  a  draft ic  purgative 

it  is  accompanied,  like  the  other  irifes,  with  a  capital  inconvenience- 

its  strength  being  fo  precarious,  or  fo  variable  in  different  ftates,  that 

it  is  by  no  means  fit  for  general  ufe.  The  juice,  both  of  this  and  of 

the  other  kinds  of  ins,  has  been  employed  alfo  externally  for  clearing 

the  ikin  of  ferpiginous  eruptions;  and  fometimes  fluffed  up  the  nofe 

as  a  ltrong  errhine:  even  for  thefe  purpofes  it  is  to  be  ufed  with 

caution,  being  fubjed,  by  its  great  acrimony,  to  inflame  or  veficate 
the  parts. 

.  fhe  d/y  roots  are  much  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable  than  thofe  of 
either  of  the  preceding  fpecies  of  iris.  They  have  fcarcely  any  fmell  • 
and  when  chewed  in  fubdance,  difeover  very  little  tade.  An  extract 
made  from  them  by  redified  fpirit  is  likewife  weaker  and  more 
naufeous,  though  its  quantity  is  lefs,  amounting  only  to  one  twenty- 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  root:  it  has  nothing  of  the  flavour  or 
aromatic  warmth  of  thofe  of  the  other  two,  but  an  ungrateful  auflere 
bittenfhnefs  and  a  kind  of  faline  pungency.  It  is  the  root  in  this 
dry  ftate  that  the  writers  on  medicines  mean,  when  they  fpeak  of 
the  yellow  water  flag  root  as  being  aftringent  and  ftomachic:  it  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  any  great  claim  to  thefe  virtues,  and 
among  us  is  no  otherwile  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
ofticmal  arum  povyder,  (fee  page  107)  in  which  it  is  faid  to  be 
employed  only  in  deference  to  the  contriver  of  the  compofition. 


y  u  y  U  B  JE. 

yUyUBX  Ph.  Parif.  yujubce  major cs  oblongre  C.  B.  Ztzv- 

j-JM  I) od.  Jujubes:  a  half-dried  fruit,  of  the  plum  kind,  about 

the  fize  and  lhape  of  an  oiive:  confiding  of  a  pretty  thick  reddifh 
yeilow  ikin,  a  whitiih  fungous  pulp,  and  a  wrinkled  done  pointed 
at  both  ends:  the  produce  of  a  prickly  tree,  with  three-ribbed  leaves 
and  herbaceous  oryellowdh  flowers,  fometimes  found  wild,  and  com¬ 
monly  cultivated,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

T  t 

M  Mr,  Rsmiay,  Edinburgh  medical  effryi,  val.  V,  art.  S. 
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This  fruit  has  an  agreeable  fweet  tade;  and  in  thofe  countries 
where  it  is  common,  makes  an  article  of  food  in  its  recent  date,  and 
of  medicine  when  half  dried;  decodtions  of  it  being  ufed,  like  other 
glutinous  fweets,  as  incraflants,  and  demulcents  in  defluxions  on  the 
bread:.  Among  us,  it  has  long  dood  negledted,  and  is  now  become 
a  dranger  to  the  drops;  the  tree  not  producing  fruit  in  this  climate; 
and  that,  which  we  received  from  abroad,  being  commonly  mouldy 
or  carious. 

i- 

Another  fruit  of  the  fame  kind,  of  a  dark  blackifli  hue,  furnifhed 
with  an  afh-coioured  cup  at  the  bottom,  from  which  it  eafily  parts, 
is  fometimes  brought  from  the  eadern  countries,  under  the  names  of 
febejlen ,  myxa,  or  myxaria .  It  is  more  glutinous  than  the  jujube;  to 
which  it  has  been  commonly  joined  in  pedtoral  decodtions;  and 
along  with  which  it  is  now  difcarded  by  the  colleges  both  of 
London  and  Edinburgh. 


J  U  N  C  U  S  ODORATUS. 

y  UNCUS  ODORATUS  P  barm.  Pond.  y uncus  odor at  us  Jive 

aromaticus  C.  B.  Schcenantbus ,  fquinantbum,  fcenum  camelorum>  & 

palca  de  mecha  Quibufdam.  Sweet  rush  or  camel’s  hay:  a  dried 
herb,  of  the  grafs  kind,  brought  from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  in  bun¬ 
dles  about  a  foot  long :  confiding  of  fmooth  dalks,  in  drape  and 
colour  fomewhat  refembling  barley  draws,  full  of  a  fungous  pith 
like  thofe  of  ruflies;  and  leaves  like  thofe  of  wheat  furrounding  the 
dalk  with  feveral  coats :  towards  the  tops  of  the  dalks  are  fometimes 
found  fhort  woolly  fpikes  of  imperfect  red  flowers,  fet  in  double  rows 
like  thofe  of  darnel. 

The  fweet  rufli,  when  in  perfe&ion,  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and 
a  warm,  bitterifn,  not  unpleafant  tade.  Diddled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  yellowidr,  fragrant,  and  very  pungent 
eflential  oil :  the  remaining  deco&ion,  thus  diveded  of  the  aromatic 
matter  of  the  plant,  proves  unpleafantly  roughdh,  bitteridr,  and  fome¬ 
what  acrid.  A  tinflure  made  in  rectified  fpirit,  in  colour  greenidi 
yellow,  yields,  on  being  infpiflated,  a  tolerably  grateful,  bitterifh, 
aromatic  extracd.  1'his  plant,  formerly  employed  as  a  warm  doma- 
chic  and  deobdruent,  appears  from  the  above  experiments  to  be  of  no 
inconfiderable  activity;  but  in  this  country,  more  common  aromatic 

vegetables 
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vegetables  have  now  fuperfeded  its  ufe.  It  is  kept  in  the  fhops  only  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  mithridate  and  theriaca;  and  the  college  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  having  at  laft  expunged  thofe  compofitions,  have  dropt  the 
juncus  odoratus . 


JUNIPER  US. 

JUNIPERUS  :  juniper  us  vulgaris  fruticofa  C.  B.  Juniper: 
an  evergreen  tree  or  bulb,  clothed  with  flender  narrow  fiiff  ffiarp 
leaves,  like  prickles,  which  hand  generally  three  together:  the  flowers 
are  a  kind  of  fmall  fcaly  catkins,  growing  on  one  plant ;  the  fruit, 
round  berries,  growing  on  a  different  one,  containing,  each,  three 
oblong  irregular  feeds.  It  is  common  on  heaths  in  different  parts  of 
Europe;  and  is  found,  at  all  feafons  of  the  year,  both  with  unripe 
green  or  red  berries,  and  with  ripe  blueifh  black  ones. 

The  berries,  baccce  juniperi  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  are  brought 
chiefly  from  Holland  and  Italy:  they  fhould  be  chofen  frefh,  not 
much  fhrivelled,  and  free  from  mouldinefs,  which  they  are  very  fub- 
jedt  to  contrad  in  keeping.  They  have  a  moderately  flrong  not 
dilagreeable  fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent  fweetifh  tafle,  which,  if  they 
are  long  chewed  or  previoufly  well  bruited,  is  followed  by  a  con- 
fiderable  bitternefs.  The  fweetnefs  appears  to  refide  in  the  juice  or 
foft  pulpy  part  of  the  berry;  the  bitternefs,  in  the  feeds;  and  the  aro¬ 
matic  flavour,  in  oily  velicles,  fpread  throughout  the  fubflance  both 
of  the  pulp  and  of  the  feeds,  and  diflinguifhable  even  by  the  eye. 

The  frefh  berries  yield,  on  expreflion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like  aro¬ 
matic  juice:  if  previoufly  powdered,  fo  as  to  thoroughly  break  the 
feeds,  (which  is  not  done  without  difficulty)  the  juice  proves  tart  and 
bitter.  The  fame  differences  are  obfervable  alfo  in  tinctures  and 
infufions  made  from  the  dry  berries,  according  as  the  berry  is  taken 
entire  or  thoroughly  bruifed.  They  give  out  nearly  all  their  virtue 
both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  and  tinge  the  former  of  a  brownifh 
yellow,  the  latter  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  Dilfilled  with  water, 
they  yield  a  yellowifh  effential  oil*,  very  fubtile  and  pungent,  in*oi  ebsccia 
fmell  greatly  refembling  the  berries,  in  quantity  (if  they  have  been  r  juniperi 
fufficiently  bruifed)  about  one  ounce  from  forty:  the  remaining  de-  £  hm  L' 
coition,  infpjfiated  to  the  confidence  of  a  rob  or  extrad,  has  a  plea- 
fant,  balfamic,  fweet  tade,  with  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  bitter- 
^  ifhnefs.  A  part  of  the  flavour  of  the  berries  arifes  alfo  in  diifillation 
with  rectified  fpirit:  the  infpiffated  tindure  confills  of  two  diflind 

T  t  2  fubftances; 
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fubrtances;  one  oily  and  fweet;  the  other  tenacious,  reflnous,  and 
aromatic. 

Thefe  berries  are  ufcful  carminatives,  detergents,  and  diuretics. 
The  diihlled  oil  is  a  very  rtimulating  diuretic,  approaching  in  quality 
to  that  of  turpentine,  like  which,  it  impregnates  the  urine  with  a 
violet  fmell:  the  fpirituous  extract  gives  the  fame  kind  of  fmell;  as 
does  likewife  the  berry  in  fubrtance,  in  a  lower  degree;  but  the  watery 
extract  or  rob,  as  being  diverted  of  the  oil,  has  no  luch  effedt.  This 
laft  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  cafes  where  the  more  rtimulating 
preparations  would  be  improper;  as  in  catarrhs,  debilities  of  the  rto- 
iijacii  and  intertines,  and  difficulties  of  the  urinary  excretions,  in  per* 
fons  of  an  advanced  age.  Among  the  aromatics  that  have  been  tried  in 
compofition  with  juniper  berries,  fweet  fennel  feeds  and  caraway 
feeds  leem  the  bert  adapted  to  improve  their  flavour:  a  cordial  water 
is  prepared  in  the  fhops  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  a 
PT.  P°unc*  °f  berries  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  each  of  the  feeds 
The  water  is  rtrongly  impregnated  with  the  volatile  virtue  of  the 
berry;  to  which  the  more  flxt  ones  may  in  many  cafes  be  ufefully 
fuperadded,  by  mixing  with  it  a  proper  quantity  of  the  rob. 

The  wood,  lignum  junipcrinum  Pharm.  Edinb .  cedrmum  lignum 

Pharm.  Parif.  has  been  recommended  as  a  fudorific,  and  by  fome 
accounted  fimilar  to  guaiacum  or  faflafras,  to  either  of  which  it  is 
greatly  inferiour.  It  has  a  weak  not  unpleafant  fmell,  and  very  little 
tarte:  decodtions  and  extracts,  made  from  it  with  water,  are  dif- 
agieeably  bitterifh,  fubartnngent,  and  balfamic:  the  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
tures  are  weaker  than  the  watery,  and  yield,  on  being  infpiffated,  an 
almort  inflpid  refln.  The  quantity  of  watery  extra?!,  according  to 
Cartheufer  s  experiments,  is  about  one  twelfth  the  weight  of  the  wood; 
of  fpirituous  extradl,  one  eighth. 

In  the  warmer  climates,  particularly  on  the  coarts  of  Africa,  there 
exudes,,  from  a  larger  fpeciesof  juniper,  a  refinous  juice,  which  con¬ 
cretes  into  femipellucid  pale  yeliowifli  tears  or  glebes,  refembling 
martich  but  larger;  the  fandaracba  of  the  Arabians,  and  gummi  jum- 
perinum  of  the  fhops  f Pb.  Edinb. J  called  by  fome,  from  the  ufe  to 
wmch  it  has  been  principally  applied,  vernix.  This  refln  has  a 
.  igh t  agreeable  fmell,  and  no  confiderable  tarte :  it  diflblves  in  redtified 
fpint,  and  in  oils  both  expreffed  and  diftilled,  but  gives  out  little  or 
nothing  to. watery  liquors,  and  thus  difcovers  that  it  is  nearly  a  pure 
lertn.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  fimilar  in  quality,  as  in  appearance,  to 
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maftich;  and  has  been  fometimes  given  internally,  againft  hemor- 
rhagies,  old  fluxes,  and  ulcerations;  but  principally  employed  exter¬ 
nally  in  corroborant,  nervine,  traumatic  applications.  Among  us,  it 
is  fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  purpofes;  other  refinous 
fubftances,  more  common  in  the  fhops,  being  apparently  fuperiour 
to  it.. 


KALI. 

KALI  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Kalimajus  cochleato  femine  C.  B.  Sal 
fola  quibuf dam.  Snail  seeded  glasswort  or  saltwort:  a 

plant  with  fpreading,  reddifh,  pretty  thick  branches;  oblong,  nar¬ 
row,  pointed,  flefhy  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  houfeleeks;  and  imper¬ 
fect  flowers  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  followed  each  by  one  feed 
fpirally  curled  and  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild 
on  the  fea  coafts  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

This  herb  is  very  juicy,  in  tafte  bitterifh  and  remarkably  faline, 
Theexpreffed  juice,  and  infufions  or  decoCtions  of  the  leaves,  are  faid 
to  be  powerfully  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  in  this  intention  have  by 
fome  been  greatly  recommended  in  hydropic  cafes:  half  a  dram  of 
the  juice  is  reckoned  a  fufficient  dofe.  But  the  kali  is  principally 
regarded,  on  account  of  its  yielding  copioufly,  when  burnt,  the  fixt 
alkaline  fait  called  foda  or  foude  (fee  fales  alkalim ):  an  impure  foda 
is  prepared  from  it  about  Montpelier,  where  the  plant  is  faid  to  be 
cultivated  for  this  ufe  in  the  fait  marfhes;  and  a  purer  kind  at  Alicant 
in  Spain  from  a  fomewhat  different  fpecies  of  kali  (a).  The  fait 
called  kelp ,  prepared  among  ourfelves  from  different  marine  plants, 
contains  an  alkali  of  the  fame  kind  but  more  impure. 

The  foda  is  much  milder  in  tafte  than  the  common  vegetable  alka¬ 
lies,  and  is  in  feveral  other  refpeCts  alfo  very  confiderably  different  from 
tnem,  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  mineral  alkali  or  bails  of 
fea  fait  (fee  natron).  It  promifes  to  be  an  ufeful  article  of  the 
materia  medica,  and  now  begins  to  be  introduced  into  practice  in  this 
country,  as  it  has  long  been  among  the  French. 

(«)  Kali  hifpanicum  fupinum  annuum  fedi  foliis  brevibus,  Mem.  de  Pacad.  des  fcienc.  de  Paris> 
pour  l' ann,  1719.  &  Pbarm.  Parif.  p.  lxiv. 
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KERME  S  Pharm.  Pond.  Chernies  five  kermcs  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Granum  tlnciorium  &  coccus  bap  hie  a  quibujdam.  Kermes  :  round 
reddifh-brown  grains,  about  the  fize  of  peas;  found  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France,  adhering  to  the  branches  of  the 
fcarlet  oak.  Thefe  grains  appear,  when  frefh,  full  of  minute  reddifh 
ova  or  animalcules,  of  which  they  are  the  nidus,  and  which  in  long 
keeping  change  to  a  brownifh  red  powdery  fubftance.  They  are 
cured  by  fprinkling  with  vinegar  before  exficcation:  this  prevents 
the  exclufion  of  the  ova,  and  kills  fuch  of  the  animals  as  are  already 
hatched;  which  would  otherwife  become  winged  infeCts,  and  leave 
the  grain  an  empty  hufk. 

Fresh  kermes  yields  upon  exprefiion  a  red  juice,  of  a  light  pleafant 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  fu b aft rin gent,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte:  this 
*  Syrup,  ker- juice,  or  a  fyrup  made  from  it*,  are  brought  from  the  fouth  of  France, 
mtfmus  P.  and  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  mild  reftringents  and  corroborants. 

An  elegant  cordial  confection,  for  thefe  intentions,  is  prepared  in  the 
fhops,  by  diffolving  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  fix  ounces  of  line 
fugar  in  fix  ounces  by  meafure  of  damafk  rofe  water,  then  adding 
three  pounds  of  the  juice  of  kermes  warmed  and  drained,  and  after 
the  whole  has  grown  cold,  mixing  in  half  a  fcruple  of  oil  of  cinna- 
fConfeaio  monf:  this  confeCtion  is  taken  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more; 
alkemics P.L.  eitper  by  itfelf,  or  in  juleps,  with  which  it  mingles  uniformly  with¬ 
out  injuring  their  tranfparency.  The  dried  grains,  if  they  have  not 
been  too  long  kept,  give  out,  both  to  water  and  to  rectified  fpirit, 
the  fame  deep  red  colour,  and  nearly  the  fame  kind  of  fmell  and 
tafte,  with  thofe  of  the  exprelfed  juice.  The  watery  tinCtures  lofe 
nearly  all  their  fmell  in  evaporation:  the  fpirituous  retain  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  fmell  as  well  as  of  their  tafte.  The.  infpiffated 
extracts  are  confiderably  bitter,  aftringent,  and  of  a  kind  of  mild 
balfamic  pungency:  the  fpirituous  is  ftronger  and  in  fomewhat  fmaller 
quantity  than  the  watery,  but  the  difference  in  ftrength  is  more 
confiderable  than  that  of  the  quantity,  fpirit  feeming  to  extract  the 
aCtive  matter  more  completely  than  water. 
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LABDANUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Ladanum.  Lae- 
d  ahum  :  a  refinous  juice,  exuding  upon  the  leaves  of  a  fmall  Ihrub, 
cijtus  ladamfera  cretica  flore  furpureo  Tourn.  which  grows  plentifully 
and  fome  of  the  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  is 
collcdted,  by  lightly  brufhing  the  fhrub,  in  the  fuinmer  heats,  with 
a  kind  of  rak;e  havtng  feveral  ftraps  br  thongs  of  leather  fixed  to  it 
inftead  of  teeth  (a):  the  unduous  juice  adheres  to  the  thongs,  and  is 

SentT  1  lfCI'aP1  °ff  kniv£S-  The  Arub  is  faid  to  be  very 

is  brought  dotnthSc^  ^  appear  that  an?  kbdan«“ 

Two  forts  of  labdanum  are  met  with  in  the  fhops.  The  beft 

which  is  very  rare,  is  in  dark  coloured  black  maffes,  of  the  confidence 

of  a  foft  plafter,  growing  ffill  fofter  on  being  handled:  the  other  is 

°ng  "°k1S  cC°Aec  Up’  much  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  not  fo 
dark.  The  firft  has  commonly  a  fmall,  and  the  laft  a  very  large 

admixture  of  fine  fand,  which,  in  the  labdanum  examined  by  the 
rench  academy,  amounted  to  three  fourths  of  the  mafs.  It  is 

,b,rCfyb,nmed  t0  be  c°: 'le,aed  pure’  indePe"dently  of  defigned  abufeS; 
the  duft,  blown  on  the  plant  by  winds  from  the  loofe  fands  among 

which  it  grows,  being  retained  by  the  tenacious  juice.  '  6 

Labdanum  has  been  fometimes  exhibited  as  a  refinous  corroborant 
and  reftringent,  but  principally  employed  in  external  applications 
and  perfumes :  the  foft  kind  makes  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the 
cephalic  and  ftomachic  plafters  of  the  fhops.  This  fort  has  a  very 
agieeable  fmell,  and  a  lightly  pungent  bitterifh  tafte:  the  hard  is 
much  weaker,  and  the  common  means  of  purifying  thefe  kinds  of 
fubftances,  though  they  leparate  the  fandy  matter  mixed  with  it, 
tender  it  weaker  ftill.  Redified  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves  nearly  the 

ifehfil rrA  3a1bdanum,intr°  a  S°U-coloured  liquor:  on  infpif- 
fatin^  the  filtered  folution,  the  finer  part  of  the  labdanum  rifes  with 

the  ipint,  and  the  remaining  refill  proves  both  weaker  and  lefs  agree¬ 
able  than  the  juice  at  firft.  On  infufing  the  labdanum  in  water, 

^  ‘™P!eSnates  the  ll<luor  confiderably  with  its  fmell  and  tafte:  in 
diftiilation  with  water,  there  comes  over  a  fragrant  effential  oil; 
and  there  remains  in  the  ftill  a  brittle  almoft  infipid  refin,  with  a  pale 

coloured 

S  Okfirvaii.,,*,  ci.fi,  tntnmrelUt  trmxitt  in  Gr,»,  Vc.  1.  i.  vii. 

‘  Uul,us>  JUrpmm  f,r  Hiffama,  tifiruttanm  bijhria,  l  i.  c.  5. 
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coloured  liquor,  which,  infpiffiated,  yields  a  weakly  bitterifh  extract. 
The  fpecific  flavour  of  this  juice  feems  to  be  fooner  diffipated  by  heat 
than  that  of  almoft  any  of  the  other  officinal  refins  or  gummy  refins. 


LAC. 

LAC:  lac  afininum ,  caprinum ,  muliebre ,  ovillum,  ‘vaccmum  Ph.  Ed. 
Milk:  affes,  goats,  human,  fheeps,  and  cows  milk:  a  fluid  pre¬ 
pared  and  fecreted  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  but  not  completely  ela¬ 
borated  into  an  animal  nature.  On  a  chemical  analyfis,  it  yields  the 
fame  general  principles  with  fubftances  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Milk  is  a  mild  nutritious  balfamic  fluid ;  when  taken  freely,  an 
excellent  obtunder  of  acrid  and  deleterious  fubftances,  and  of  over- 
dofes  of  the  ftronger  cathartics  and  emetics;  one  of  the  beft  reftora- 
tives  in  emaciated  habits;  a  palliative,  whilft  its  ufe  is  continued  for 
the  only  aliment,  in  gouty  cafes  not  inveterate,  and  in  fome  rheu¬ 
matic  pains;  the  medicine  principally  depended  on  in  hedtics  and 
confumptions;  prejudicial  in  acute  difeafes,  bilious  fluxes  and  dyfen- 
teries,  fwellings  of  the  prascordia,  and  obftrudtions  of  the  abdominal 
vifcera. 

It  fometimes  happens,  that  when  the  body  ftands  moft  in  need  of 
this  medicinal  nutriment,  the  inteflines  are  too  flippery  to  retain  it. 
In  fuch  cafes,  it  may  be  advantageoufly  boiled  with  gentle  affringents, 
as  granate  peel,  balauffines,  red  roles ;  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  being  added,  by  a  little  at  a  time  as  the  milk  boils  up,  fo  as 
that  all  the  water  may  be  wafted  in  the  boiling  (a). 

It  may  be  prefumed,  that  milk  thickens  in  a  found  ftomach,  before 
its  digeftion,  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  is  thickened  by  the 
runnet  or  infufion  of  the  ftomach  of  a  calf ;  and  that,  where  the 
gaftric  juices  are  too  inert  to  produce  this  change,  or  fo  acid  as  to 
produce  it  in  too  great  a  degree  and  to  feparate  a  firm  curd  from  the 
ferous  part;  the  milk  will  be  difficult  of  digeftion.  Debilities  of  the 
ftomach  are  endeavoured  to  be  corrected  by  the  medication  above 
mentioned,  or  by  the  interpofition  of  proper  ftomachics;  acidities,  by 
the  abforbent  earths.  The  abforbent  earths,  however,  are  in  this 
intention  commonly  infufticient,  unlefs  aflifted  by  ftomachics;  for  as 
they  ah  for  b  only  the  acid  already  generated,  and  have  no  power  of 
remedying  the  weaknefs  or  indifpofition  which  tends  to  produce 

more. 


{*)  Mead,  monita  &  pracepta  jr.ed'uat  p.  49. 
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more,  they  afford  only  a  temporary  and  palliative  relief:  and  indeed 
it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  they  are  capable  of  fo  far  deftrovine 

the  force,  even  of  the  acid  they  are  mixed  with,  as  to  prevent  its 
curdling  milk  in  the  ftomach.  ,  P 

Milk  is  curdled  by  all  acids;  by  mod,  perhaps  by  all,  of  the  com- 
tations  of  acids  with  earthy  and  metallic  bodies;  by  alkaline  falts 
both  fixt  and  volatile;  by  fome  vegetables  that  have  no  acidity  or 
a  aline  quality,  as  muftard  feed;  and  by  ftrong  vinous  fpirits.  The 

“Tf'f  ac'ds  ?r°duce  a  ftronS  curd  immediately  on  mixture: 

£,he  oth^  iubftances  fcarcely  have  their  full  effedt  without 
a  boiling  heat.  The  coagulum  made  by  acids  falls  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ierum :  that  made  with  alkalies  fwims  on  the  furface,  forminc, 
especially  if  the  alkali  is  of  the  volatile  kind,  a  thick  coriaceous  fkin. 
The  ftrum,  with  alkalies,  proves  of  a  greenilh  hue:  that  made  with 

u*  °u  r r  *u  ■  ances  1S  nearly  of  the  fame  appearance  with  the  whey 
which  feparates  fpontaneoully.  y 

The  perfedt  neutral  falts,  or  thofe  compounded  of  an  acid  and  an 
alkali,  produce  no  coagulation,  either  with  or  without  heat :  fome  of 
hem,  particularly  nitre  and  fal  ammoniac,  make  the  milk  lefs  coagu- 
la  e,  and,  if  added  to  the  boiling  mixture  when  already  curdled  by 
vegetable  acids,  render  nearly  the  whole  fluid  again  (a).  Sugar  re- 
taids  the  fpontaneous  coagulation,  and  impedes  likewife  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  creme  from  milk,  and  of  the  butyraceous  part  from 
creme.  Limewater  and  animal  gall  redilfolve  the  coagula. 

^i!?iIfK,rdlftllIed  iWi',h  aSent,e  wwmth,  gives  over  a  colourlefs  and 
taftclefs  liquor,  which  feems  to  be  mere  water,  but  is  found  to 

diftei  fiom  the  Ample  element  in  growing  four  upon  long  keeping. 
T  e  refiduum  is  a  grumous,  undtuous,  yellowilh  or  browniih  mafs; 
which,  on  being  boiled  in  water,  partially  diffolves.  This  folution 
contains  the  fweet  fubftance  of  the  milk,  freed  from  the  groffer 
undtuous  caleous  matter;  and  proves  an  elegant  whey,  more  agree- 
in  a  e,  and  which  keeps  better,  than  thofe  prepared  in  the 
common  manner.  Thefe  forts  of  liquors  are  very  ufeful,  cooling, 
ci  uent,  aperients  and  detergents;  in  hypochondriacal  complaints, 
impuriaes  of  the  humours,  acute  difeafes,  &c.  They  promote  the 
natuia  excretions  in  general,  and  remarkably  increafe  the  adtion  of 
the  purgative  fvveets,  cafia  and  manna.  The  ialine  matter  of  thefe 
liquors  may  be  obtained  in  a  pure  folid  cryftalline  ftate,  by  clarifying 

U  u  the 

(«)  Willis,  Pbarmaceutice  rationalis,  pars  i.  feS.  iv.  cap.  i  §.  8. 
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the'  whey  with  whites  of  eggs,  and,  after  due  evaporation,  fetting  it  to 
fhoot,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  faline  folutions*. 

Thus  milk  is  refolved  into  a  watery  fluid;  a  grofs  fubflance  indif- 
folublc  in  water,  which  appears  to  contain  the  dire&ly  nutrimental 
part;  and  a  fweet  aperient  fait.  The  milks  of  different  animals  differ 
.remarkably  in  the  proportions  of  thefe  ingredients,  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  fait. 

Breafl  milk  and  alfes  milk  are  very  nearly  alike:  twelve  ounces 
leave  on  evaporation,  according  to  Hoffmann  s  experiments,  eight 
drams  of  folid  matter,  of  which  boiling  water  diffolves  fix  drams: 
the  folution,  infpiffated  or  cryflallized,  yields  a  fait  of  a  rich  honey¬ 
like  or  faccharine  fweetnefs.  The  fame  quantity  of  cows  milk  leaves 
thirteen  drams  of  folid  matter,  from  which  watei  extiadls  only  about 
a  dram  and  a  half:  the  fait  obtained  from  this  folution  is  much  lefs 
fweet,  when  purified  is  almofl  inflpid,  diffolves  very  difficultly,  and 
feems  to  have  little  claim  to  the  pe&oral  and  antiphthiflcal  virtues 
vulgarly  afcribed  to  it.  All  the  other  milks  that  have  been  examined 
are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the  two  firft  and  the  luff . 
goats  milk  approaches  more  to  tnat  of  the  afs  than  fheeps  milk 
does,  though  both  of  them  come  nearer  to  that  of  the  cow  than 
of  the  afs. 

There  are  conflderable  differences  in  the  milk  of  one  and  the  fame 
animal  according  to  its  different  aliment.  Diofcoiides  reiates,  that 
the  milk  of  goats,  which  fed  on  the  fcammony  plant  and  fpurges, 
■proved  cathartic;  and  inflances  are  given,  in  the  Acici  PLcijnienJici  y  of 
bitter  milk  from  the  animal  having  eaten  wormwood.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  obfervation,  that  cathartics,  fpirituous  liquors,  &c.  taken  by  a 
nurfe,  affeft  the  child;  that  the  milk  of  animals,  feeding  on  green 
herbs,  is  more  dilute  than  when  they  are  fed  on  dry  ones;  and  that 
many  of  the  common  plants,  which  are  eaten  by  cattle,  give  a  par¬ 
ticular  tafle  to  their  milk.  Hoffmann  is  of  opinion,  that,  on  this 
principle,  milk  may  be  ufefully  impregnated  with  the  virtues,  of  dif-^ 
ferent  medicinal  fubflances. 


L  A  C  C  A. 

LACCA  Ph:  Edinb .  Lac,  stick-lac,  improperly  called 

gum-lac  :  a  concrete  brittle  fubflance,  of  a  dark  red  colour;  brougnt 
from  the  Eafl  Indies  incruflated  on  pieces  of  flicks;  internally 

divided 
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divided  into  feveral  cells;  faid  to  be  the  refinous  juice  of  certain  trees, 
collected  by  winged  red  infers  of  the  ant  kind,  impregnated  with 
the  tinging  matter  of  the  infeCts,  and  by  them  depofited  either  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees  or  on  flicks  fattened  in  the  earth  for  that 
purpofe.  In  the  cells  are  often  obferved  finall  red  bodies,  which 
appear  to  be  the  young  infeCts  (a). 

The  tinging  red  animal  matter  of  the  ttick-lac  dittolves  both  in 
water  and  in  rectified  fpirit,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  general 
nature  with  that  of  cochineal;  like  which  it  is  made  dull  by  alkalies, 
and  brighter  by  acids,  and  turned  to  a  fcarlet  by  folution  of  tin.  If 
the  lac  be  broken  in  fmall  pieces,  or  grains,  and  infuled  in  warm 
water,  till  it  ceafes  to  give  any  tinCture  to  the  liquor;  the  remainder 
appears  of  a  tranfparent  yeilowifh  or  brownifli  colour*,  and,  on  *  Seed  lac  */ 
railing  the  heat  fo  as  to  make  the  water  boil,  melts  and  rifes  to  the  thefi°Ps- 
furface-f*.  The  grains,  or  the  plates  formed  from  them  by  lique¬ 
faction,  thus  robbed  of  greateft  part  of  the  animal  tinCture,  feem  to  t  S^J^es 
be  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  that  of  wax  and  relins,  or  to  J 
partake  of  the  nature  of  both :  they  crumble  on  chewing,  and  do  not 
{often  or  ttick  together  again :  laid  on  a  red  hot  iron,  they  inttantly 
catch  lire,  and  quickly  burn  off,  with  a  ttrong  and  not  difagreeable 
fmell:  dittilled,  they  yield,  like  wax,  an  acid  fpirit  and  a  butyraceous 
oil :  alkaline  lixivia,  and  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  dittolve  them  into  a 
purplilh  liquor:  they  dittolve  alfo,  by  the  attittance  of  heat,  in 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  communicate  to  it  a  yellowilh  or 
brownifli  red  colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitteritti,  fubattrin- 
gent,  not  unpleafant  tatte.  The  lac  in  fubttance,  whether  entire,  or 
freed  from  fo  much  of  its  colouring  matter  as  boiling  water  is  capable 
of  extracting,  has  no  manifett  tatte  or  fmell. 

A  Ipirituous  tinClure  of  ttick  lac  has  been  fometimes  given  as  a 
mild  rettringent  and  corroborant,  in  female  weaknefles,  and  in  rheu¬ 
matic  and  fcorbutic  diforders.  But  the  principal  medicinal  ufe  of 
this  concrete  is  as  a  topical  corroborant  and  antifeptic,  in  laxities  and 
fcorbutic  bleedings  and  exulcerations  of  the  gums:  fome  employ  for 
this  purpofe  a  tinClure  of  the  lac  in  alum  water;  others,  a  tinCture 
made  in  vinous  fpirits  impregnated  with  the  pungent  antifcorbutics : 
the  college  of  Edinburgh  directs  an  ounce  of  the  powdered  lac,  with  , 
half  an  ounce  of  powdered  myrrh,  to  be  digetted  in  a  fand  heat,  for  pTir,a-ia,cc? 
lix  days,  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  fpirit  of  fcurvygrafs*. 

Uu2  LACTUCA. 

(a)  See  the  Memoir es  de  /’ acad,  roy,  det  /deuces  d&  Paris ,  four  I'attn,  1714. 
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L  A  C  P  U  C  A. 

LETTUCE:  a  plant  with  flender  but  firm  ftalks,  which  yield,  as 
do  the  leaves,  a  milky  juice  on  being  wounded:  the  flower  conflfls  of 
a  number  of  flat  flofculi  fet  in  a  fmall  fcaly  cup,  followed  by  fhort  flat 
feeds,  which  are  pointed  at  both  ends  and  winged  with  down. 

1.  Lactuca  Pharm.  Edinb.  Labtuca  Jativa  C.  B.  Garden 
lettuce:  with  oblong,  broad,  rounded,  uncut  leaves;  and  numerous 
flowers  landing  on  long  pedicles  in  the  form  of  an  umbel.  It  is 
annual,  and  raifed  at  different  times  of  the  year  in  culinary  gardens. 

The  young  leaves  of  the  feveral  fpecies  or  varieties  of  garden  lettuce 
are  emollient,  cooling,  in  fome  fmall  degree  laxative  and  aperient, 
eafy  of  digeftion,  but  of  little  nourifhment;  falubrious  in  hot,  bilious, 
indifpofltions ;  lefs  proper  in  cold  phlegmatic  temperaments.  In  fome 
cafes,  they  tend  to  procure  fleep;  not  as  being  pofleffed  of  any 
ftriddy  hypnotic  power;  but  by  virtue  of  their  refrigerating  and 
demulcent  quality.  When  the  plant  is  grown  up,  it  proves  confide- 
rably  bitter,  though  lefs  fo  than  mofl  of  the  others  of  the  ladtefcent 
kind,  to  which  it  is  flmilar  in  its  general  virtues. 

The  feeds,  which  in  the  common  lettuce  are  of  a  grey  or  afh 
colour,  in  the  cabbage  lettuce  black,  unite  with  water,  by  trituration, 
into  an  emulflon  or  milky  liquor,  which  has  nothing  of  the  aperient 
bitternefs  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  leaves,  and  is  nearly  flmilar  to  the 
emulflons  made  with  almonds.  The  lettuce  emulflons  have  been 
fuppofed  to  be  more  refrigerant  than  thofe  of  the  almond,  and  hence 
have  fometimes  been  preferred  in  heat  of  urine  and  other  diforders 
from  acrimony  or  irritation. 

2.  Lactuca  silvestris  Medicorum.  LaSuca  JiheJiris  & 
Jcariola  Pharm  PariJ.  Ladluca  filvejlris  cojla  fpinofa  C.  B.  Wild 
lettuce :  with  the  leaves  cut  almofl  to  the  rib  into  indented  triangular 
fegments;  and  the  ftalks  and  the  ribs  prickly.  It  grows  wild  in 
hedges,  and  flowers  in  June.. 

This  fpecies  is  conflderably  bitterer  than  the  garden  lettuces,  and 
more  aperient  and  laxative.  It  is  nearly  flmilar,  in  virtue  as  in  tafle, 
to  endive  unblanched. 

3.  Lact  uca  graveolens:  lactuca  JiheJiris  odore  virofo  C.  B. 
Strong  fcented  lettuce,  by  fome  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be* the  wild 

lettuce 
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lettuce  of  medical  writers :  with  the  lower  leaves  entire,  the  upper 

jagged,  the  ftalks  and  leaves  prickly.  It  is  found  in  hedges  and  by  the 
iides  or  ditches,  and  flowers  in  June.  J 

il'ec1les  differs  greatly  in  quality  from  the  two  preceding.  It 
fmells  Wrongly  of  opium,  and  appears  to  partake,  in  no  fmall  degree,' 
of  the  virtues  (a)  of  that  narcotic  drug.  The  opiate  power  of  the 
lettuce,  like  that  of  the  poppy-heads,  refides  in  its  milky  juice,  but 
whether  the  milk  of  the  lettuce  is  of  equal  fafety,  or  its  virtue  precifely 
of  the  fame  kind,  with  that  of  the  poppy,  is  not  known. 


L  A  M  I  U  M. 

■  LAMIUM  ALBUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Lamium  album 
non  fastens  folio  oblongo  C.  B.  Galeoffs,  &  archangelica,  &  urtica 
mortua  five  alba  Ifuibufdam.  White  archangel  or  dead 

nettle:  a  plant  with  fquare  Italics;  oblong  indented  acuminated 
leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  flinging  nettle,  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints;  and 
clutters,  m  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  of  white  labiated  flowers,  whole 
upper  lip  is  entire,  arched,  and  hairy,  the  lower  lip  cloven.  It  is 
perennial,  common  in  hedges  and  about  the  borders  of  fields,  and 
round  in  flowei  from  April  to  near  the  end  of  fummer. 

.  ^fusions  of  this  plant,  drank  as  tea,  are  faid  to  be  beneficial 
in  uterine  hemorrhagies  and  the  fluor  albus:  the  flowers  are  fuppofed 
to  be  more  efficacious  than  the  leaves,  and  hence  thofe  only  are 
directed  by  the  college  of  London.  The  fenfible  qualities,  either  of 
one  or  the  other,  afford  little  foundation  to  expedt  from  them  any 
confiderable  virtues.  The  flowers  have  only  a  flight  mucilaginous 
fweetifhnefs,  without  any  remarkable  fmell  or  flavour:  the  leaves 
have  a  weak  not  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  fmall  degree  of  roughnefs, 
which  may  entitle  them  to  a  place  among  the  milder  corroborants. 


LAMP  S  A  N  A. 

LAMP  SANA,  Lapfana,  Nap  turn,  Papillaris  herb  a.  Scncho 

afftnislampfana domejhca  C.B.  Dock  chesses,  nipplewort:  a 
loughifh  plan*;  bearing  fmall  yellow  flofculous .flowers,  fet  in  form 
or  an  umbel  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  followed  by  little  crooked  naked 

_  *' '  !  '  feeds: 

(a)  R'ay,  Hifioria  plant  arum,  i,  222.  Boerhaave,  Hip.  fort,  lugd.bat.  p.  127. 
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feeds:  the  lower  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  towards  the  pedicle,  into 
generally  two  or  four  oppofite  fedlions;  the  upper  are  oblong,  narrow, 
undivided,  and  have  no  pedicles.  It  grows  wild  by  road  Tides,  and 
dowers  greatefl  part  of  the  dimmer. 

This  is  one  of  the  bitter  laclefcent  plants,  nearly  fimilar  in  virtue 
to  dandelion,  endive,  cichory,  and  the  others  of  that  clafs.  It  has 
been  employed  chiefly  for  external  purpofes,  againft  wounds  and  ulce¬ 
rations,  particularly  of  the  nipples,  whence  its  names  nipplewort  and 

papillaris . 


LA  PA  L  HU  M. 

DOCK:  a  perennial  plant  bearing  numerous  imperfedt  flowers  fet 
in  double  cups;  the  ©utermofl  of  which  conflds  of  three  fmall  green 
leaves,  the  inner  of  the  three  larger  reddifh  ones  which  become  a 
covering  to  a  glofly  triangular  feed. 

i.  Oxylapathum  Pbarm .  Pdinb.  Lapathum  acutum  folio 
piano  C.  B.  Sharp-pointed  wild  dock:  with  long  narrow  acumi¬ 
nated  leaves  not  curled  about  the  edges ;  and  the  feed-covers  indented 
and  marked  with  little  tubercles.  The  roots  are  of  a  brownifh  colour 
on  the  outflde,  and  of  a  yellowifh  within  which  grows  deeper  in 
drying. 

The  roots  of  the  fharp-pointed  dock  have  a  bitterifh  aftringent 
tafte;  and  no  remarkable  fmell:  the  roots  of  the  other  common  wild 
docks  are  nearly  of  the  fame  quality,  equally  difcover  their  aftringent 
matter  both  to  the  tafte  and  by  flunking  an  inky  blacknefs  with 
folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  and  have  been  often  fubftituted  in  our 
markets  to  thofe  of  the  fharp-pointed  kind;  which  laft  are  generally, 
and,  fo  far  as  can  be  judged  from  their  tafle,  juftly,  accounted  the 
moft  efficacious.  They  are  fuppofed  to  have  an  aperient  and  laxative, 
as  well  as  an  aftringent  and  corroborating  virtue ;  approaching  in  this 
refpedt  to  rhubarb,  but  differing  widely  in  degree,  their  ftypticity 
being  greater,  and  their  purgative  quality,  (if  really  they  have  any 
purgative  quality  at  all)  far  lefs.  They  fland  recommended  in  habitual 
coftivenefs,  obftrudtions  of  the  vifcera,  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous  mala¬ 
dies:  in  which  laft  intention,  fomentations,  cataplafms,  or  unguents 
of  the  roots  have  been  commonly  joined  to  their  internal  ufe:  in  many 
cafes,  the  external  application  alone  is  faid  to  be  fufficient.  Their 
adtive  matter  is  taken  up  both  by  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  and,  on 

infpiffiating 
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I  J*  •  •  ^  ^  remains  in  the  extra&s;  both  the  waterv 

and  fpintuous  extrads  are  confiderably  bitter  and  very  auftere  A 
decodion  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  of  the  freih  roots/ or  of  a  dram 
01  two  of  the  dry  roots,  is  commonly  direded  for  a  dole. 

2.  H  v  d  R  o  LA  p  a  t  h  u  M  five  herba  britatmica  Pharm.  Edinb. 

aquaticum  folio  cubitali  C.  D.  Great  wild  water  dock :  with, 
vey  large  leaves,  two  or  three  feet  long;  the  feed-covers  not  indented 
nd  having  no  tubercles.  The  roots  are  externally  blackiih,  internallv' 
white  with  a  faint  reddiih  tinge,  which,  in  drying,  changes  in  fonie 

C*  or  if  rf 1  th\  iMr 1  r "  «f  «r £ ” 

’  ,  -  *  *  vl«  <  */\  '  ,X. 

-i.T'jf  !00t.s  ?f.  ^  water  dock  ftrike  a  black  colour  with  folution  of 
Ciialybeate  vitriol,  like  thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  have  a  much 
Aronger  and  more  acerb  tafte;  which  is  diftufed  dually,  fo  & 
an  *  e  judged,  through  the  whole  fubflance  of  the  root.  ’  They  give' 
out  tneir  adive  matter  both  to  water  and  redified  fpirit,  and  tinge 

oth  menftrua  of  a  pale  yellowilli  or  reddilh  brown  colour,  though  hr 
chewing  they  render  the  faliva  only  milky.  ° 

The  herba  britatmica  of  the  ancients,  celebrated' as  an  antifcorbutic 
and  of  which  the  knowledge  was  long  loft,  was  proved  by  Muntiu- 

water  doVckdS  p  f  °*  M  centur>'-  to  be' no  other  than7 this  great- 
water  aock.  Muntingius  endeavours  to  prove  alfo,  that  its  name 

butanmea  was  not  derived  from  that  of  our  ifland,  but  from  Teutonic 

words  exprefling  its  power  of  fattening  loofe  teeth,  or  of  curino  the 

difeafe  which  makes  them  loofe.  Later  experience  has  fliewn,°that 

Va'y  operable  efficacy,  both  externally  in  lotions 

bainft  putrid  fpongy  gums  and  ulcerations,  and  as  an  internal  anti- 
ma^vU  bftan0erhT-e  afUr£S  US--that  in  thefe  -fes  he  has  known 

any  inftances  of  its  happy  efteds.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice 

o  in  cutaneous  defedatjpns  different  from  the  true  feurvy,  in  rheu- 

oTthe  vifcera.and  “  chi'0nical  diforders  proceeding  from  obftrudions 

,Jt‘  ? monachosbm  Pharm.  Parifi  Labathum 
afolmm.C- B ■  .  Hippolapatbum ;  Patientia.  Monks  rhu- 

oarb  garden  patience;  with  large,  broad,  acuminated  leaves;  reddifli 
oranched  ftalks;  the  leaves  that  cover  tire  feeds  unindented,  and  a 

tubercle 
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tubercle  on  one  of  them:  the  root  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  red 
veins,  approaching  in  appearance  to  rhubarb. 

This  root  is  fuppofed  to  poflefs  the  virtues  of  rhubarb,  in  an  infe- 
riour  degree.  It  is  obvioufly  more  aflringent  than  rhubarb;  but 
comes  very  far  fhort  of  it  in  purgative  virtue,  though  given,  as 
ulually  dire&ed,  in  double  its  dole;  naufeating  the  ftomach,  without 
producing  any  confiderable  evacuation.  It  communicates  a  deep 
yellow  tindlure  both  to  water  and  fpirit. 

LAVENDULA. 

LAVENDER:  a  fhrubby  plant,  with  its  leaves  fet  in  pairs,  the 
(talks  fquare  when  young,  and  round  when  grown  woody;  producing, 
on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  naked  (pikes  of  blue  labiated  flowers,  of 
which  the  upper  lip  is  eredt  and  cloven,  the  lower  divided  into  three 
roundilh  fegments. 

i.  Lavendula  Eh  arm.  Land.  &  Edinb .  Lavendula  angujlifolia 

C.  B.  Pfeudonardus  quce  lavendula  vulgo  J.  B.  Lavendula  minor 
Jive  fpica  Ger.  &  Park.  Lavender:  with  oblong,  very  narrow, 
fomewhat  hoary,  undivided  leaves;  a  native  of  dry  gravelly  foils  in 
the  fou them  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowering 
in  July. 

The  flowers  of  lavender  have  a  fragrant  fmell,  to  moft  people 
agreeable,  and  a  bitterifh,  warm,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte:  the  leaves 
are  weaker  and  lefs  grateful.,  They  are  often  employed  as  a  perfume; 
and  medicinally,  as  mild  ftimulants  and  corroborants,  in  vertigoes, 
palfies,  tremors,  and  other  debilities  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally. 

The  flowers  are  fometimes  taken  in  the  form  of  conferve;  into 
which  they  are  ■  reduced,  by  beating  them,  while  frefli,  with  thrice 
their  weight  of  double  refined  fugar*.  Their  fragrance  is  lefs  In- 
florun^kven  ^ure^  ^y  beating  or  bruifing  them  than  moft  of  the  other  odoriferous 
duhPhMnd.  ^owers>  but  is  neverthelefs  confiderably  diminifhed:  the  flavour  of 
the  leaves  is  of  a  much  lefs  deflrudtible  kind. 

Water  extracts  by  infufion  nearly  all  the  virtue  both  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers.  In  diflillation  with  water,  the  leaves  yield  a  very  fmall 
portion  of  eflential  oil;  the  flowers  a  much  larger,  amounting  (in  their 

2  moft 
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inoft  perfect  Rate,  when  they  are  ready  to  fall  off  fpontaneoufly  and 
the  feeds  begin  to  fhew  themfelves)  to  about  one  ounce  from  fixty. 

The  oil  *  is  of  a  bright  yellowifli  colour,  a  very  pungent  tafte,  and 
poffeffes,  if  carefully  diAilled,  the  fragrance  of  the  lavender  in  per-  *  °!-  e{rent- 
fedlion :  it  is  given  internally  from  one  drop  to  five,  and  employed  in 
external  applications  for  Aimulating  paralytic  limbs  and  for  deflroying  Ph  L-& 
cutaneous  infers.  The  decoftion,  remaining  after  the  diflillation  of 
the  oil,  is  difagreeably  bitterifii  and  fomewhat  faline. 

Rectified  Ipmt  extracts  the  virtue  of  lavender  more  completely 
than  watei.  The  fpirit  elevates  alio  in  diflillation  a  confiderabie  part 
of  the  odoriferous  matter  of  the  leaves,  and  greatefl  part  of  that  of 
the  flowers;  leaving,  in  the  infpilfated  extracts,  a  moderate  pungency 
and  bitteriflinefs  with  very  little  fmell.  A  fpirit  prepared  by  pouring 
a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  on  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  frefli  gathered 
flowers,  and  drawing  off  five  pints  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bithf  is  +  s  •  •  , 
richly  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  More  com- 
pounded  fpiiit.s  of  this  kind,  in  which  other  aromatics  are  joined  p^arm%  Land. 
to  the  lavender,  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Englifli  or 
pdfey. drops:  the, college  of  London  direds  three  pints  of  the  Ample 
fpirit  of  lavender,  and  one  pint  of  fpirit  of  rofemary,  to  be  digefted 
on  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmegs,  and  three 
drams  of  red  faunders  as  a  colouring  ingredient  +  :  the  college  of  t  Spirit,  h- 
Edinburgh  orders  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  to  be  V£nd‘  comp* 
drawn  over  from  three  pounds  of  frefli  lavender  flowers,  one  pound  Harm‘  W 
of  thofeof  rofemary,  and  three  ounces  of  lemon  peel;  and  afterwards 
three  ounces  of  cinnamon,  one  of  cloves,  one  of  cubebs,  and  two  of 
red  faunders,  to  be  macerated  for  three  days  in  the  diddled  fpirit  §~ 

Thefe  preparations  are  taken  internally,  on  fugar  or  in  any  convenient  ^pirlt'  hven' 
vehicle,  from  ten  to  an  hundred  drops,  and  ufed  externally  in  em- 
brocations,  &c* 


2.  Lavendula  latifolia  C.  B.  Lav  en  dill  a  major  feu  fpica 

Pbarm.  Par  if  Pfeudonardus  quce  vulgo  fpica  J.  B.  Lavendula 
major  five  vulgaris  Park .  Broad  lavender:  with  longer,  broader, 
and  hoarier  leaves,  and  much  larger  fpikes,  though  fmaller  flowers; 
common  in .  the  fouthern  parf§  of  Europe,  but  rare  among  us.  The 
name  fpike  is  applied  by  foreign  writers  to  this  fpecies,  by  fome  of 
ours  to  the  firfi. 


The  broad  leaved  lavender  is  Aronger  both  in  fmell  and  tafle  than 
the  narrow,  and  yields  in  diflillation  almofl  thrice  as  much  effential 

X  x  .  oil. 
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oil,  but  the  flavour  both  of  the  oil  and  of  the  plant  itfelf.  Is  much 
lefs  grateful :  the  oil  is  likewife  of  a  much  darker  colour,  inclining  to 
green.  Watery  and  fpirituous  extracts,  made  from  the  two  forts  of 
lavender,  are  very  nearly  alike 5  the  difference  feeming  to  relide 
only  in  the  volatile  parts. 


L  A  U  R  OCERASUS. 

LAUROCE  RA  SUS  Pharm.  Par  if.  Cerafus  folio  laurino  C.  B+ 

Laurel,  cherry-bay:  an  evergreen  tree  or  fhrub,  with  large, 
thick,  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  flightly  indented: 
towards  the  tops  of  the  branches  come  forth  white  pentapetalous 
flowers,  followed  by  cluflers  of  berries  like  cherries  or  damfons.  It 
is  cultivated  in  gardens,  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  Augufl: 
or  September, 

The  leaves  of  the  laurocerafus  have  a  bitter  tade,  accompanied  with 
a  flavour  refembling  that  of  the  kernels  of  certain  fruits,  as  thofe  of 
black  cherries,  apricots,  bitter  almonds,  &c\  Like  thofe  kernels, 
they  communicate  an  agreeable  flavour  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous. 
liquors,  by  diflillation  and  by  infuflon;  and  like  them  alfo,  they 
appear  from  foine  late  trials  to  be  poifonous.  A  difbilled  water, 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  their  flavour,  given  in  the  quantity  of  four 
ounces  to  a  large  mafliff  dog,  occafioned  in  a  few  minutes  terrible 
convulflons,  and  within  an  hour  put  an  end  to  his  life:  dogs  have 
been  killed  alfo,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  fmaller  quantities,  of  the  di- 
fldlled  water,  of  an  infufion  of  the  leaves  in  water,  and  of  their  cx- 
prefled  juice,  taken  into  the  domach,  or  injeded  by  the  anus;  and 
there  are  fome  inftances  of  liquors  flavoured  with  the  diftilled  water 
being,  poifonous  to  human  fubjeds.  The  difledions  of  dogs  killed 
by  this  poifon  havefbewnno  other  morbid  appearances,  or  alterations, 
than  fuch  as  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  the  immediate  effed  of  the 
convulfions:  when  the  diddled  water,  or  the  leaves  in  fubdance, 
were  given  in  fuch  fmall  quantities  as  not  to  kill,  and  continued  for 
fome  time,  the  pulfe  became  quicker,  and  the  blood  more  fluid,  and 
of  a  more  florid  red  colour  (a). 

The 

(a)  S zt  Dr,  Langrifh’s  cn  lrutesy  and  No,  418  and  420  of  the  philofopbuaL 
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The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  leaves 
The  pulpy  part  difcovers  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate,  is  coveted  bv 
birds,  and  appears  to  be  innocent. 


L  A  U  R  US. 

LAURUS  Pb.  Land.  &  Ed.  Laurus  vulgaris  C.  B .  Bay- 

an  evergreen  tree  or  fhrub,  with  oblong,  ftiff,  fmooth  leaves,  pointed 
at  both  ends  ;  pale  yellowifh,  inonopetalous  flowers,  divided  into 
tour  ieftions;  and  oblong  dry  berries,  containing,  under  a  thin 
black  lkin,  a  horny  Ihell,  within  which  are  lodged  two  dark  brownilh 
feeds  joined  together.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens:  it  flowers  in  April  and  May 
and  ripens  its  berries  in  September.  The  /hops  have  been  commonly 
iupplied  with  the  berries  from  the  Streights. 

The  leaves  of  the  bay  have  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  weak 
aromatic  roughifh  tafle:  in  diflillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall 
quantity  of  a  very  fragrant  eflential  oil :  with  rectified  fpirit  they 
afford  a  moderately  warm  pungent  extract.  The  berries  are  ftronger 

\n  *meh  an^  ta^e  t^ian  ^e  leaves,  and  yield  a  larger  quantity  of 
eflential  oil:  they  difcover  likewife  a  degree  of  undtuoflty  in  the 
mouthy  give  out  to  the  prefs  an  alinofl  inflpid  fluid  oil,  and  on  beino- 
boiled  in  water  a  thicker  butyraceous  one*,  of  a  yellowilh  green  co-  *  Oleum 
lour,  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  berry.  °  laurinum 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  the  bay  are  accounted  fiomachic,  carmi-  Fharm'EdiK 
native,  and  uterine:  in  thefe  intentions,  infufions  of  the  leaves  are 
fometimes  drank  as  tea;  and  the  effential  oil  of  the  berries  given 
on  fugar  or  diflolved  by  means  of  mucilages  or  in  fpirit  of  wine" 
from  one  to  five  or  fix  drops.  The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  fimples  in 
the  prefent  practice  is  external :  they  are  made  ingredients  in  carmi¬ 
native  glyflers,  warm  cataplafms,  and  uterine  baths;  and  the  buty¬ 
raceous  oil  of  the  berries  ferves  as  a  bafis  for  fome  nervine  liniments, 
unci  mercurial  and  fulphureous  unguents. 


lazuli  lapis. 

LAZ  ULI  LAPIS  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lapis  caruleus-,  lapis  cyanus ; 
caruleum  nativum.  Lapis  lazuli:  a  compadt,  hard,  ponderous 

x  X  2  foil'll; 
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Iciiil ;  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  variegated  commonly  with  gold"  oc 
filver  coloured  points  or  veins;  found  in  the  mines  of  gold,  diver, 
and  copper,  in  the  eattern  countries  and  in  fome.  parts  of  Germany, 
i^ne  colour  of  the  oriental  is  faid  to  be  permanent  in  the  fire;  that 
of  the  German  perifhable. 

This  done,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder,  and  freed  from 
•  Lapis  lazuli  pro^er  Parts  by  wafhing  with  water *,  has  been  given  in  dofes  of 
j>raeparatas  half  a  dram  and  a  dram,  and  found  to  operate  ttrongly,  by  ttool  and 
loarm.Edinb .  vomit.  Some  have  recommended  it  in  epilepfies-  and  intermitting 
fevers:  Dolasus  tells  us,  that  in  this  lad  diforder>  the  above  dofes, 
taken  on  the  approach  of  a  fit,,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  brandy, 
were  with,  him  a  Angular  fecret.  The  ancients  fuppofed,  that  it 
evacuates  chiefly  what  they  called  melancholic  humours  or  adutt 
black  bile,  probably,  as  Geoffroy  fufpeds,  on  account  of  its  tinging 
the  feces  black;  a  property,  from  which  it  may  rather  be  prefumed, 
that  the  mineral  participates  of  iron.  The  conftringing  power,  which 
is  likewife  afcribed  to  it,  depends  perhaps  on  this  ingredient;  and  its 
purgative  and  emetic  quality,  together  with  its  colour*  upon  copper, 
with  which-  it  appears  to  be  largely  impregnated,  and  which  it  readily 
difcovers  by  giving  a  blue  tindure  (a)  to  volatile  alkaline  fpirits.  It 
iiaS  long  been  accounted  a  dangerous  medicine,  and  is  now  rarely 
or  never  ventured  on,  ~ 


LENTISCUS. 

LENTISCUS  Ph.  Edinb.  Lentifcus  vulgaris  C*B,,  Lentlf- 
cus  verus  ex  infula  chio  cortice  &  foliis  fufcis  Comm.eh .  Lentisk  or 
mastich  tree:  an  evergreen  tree  or  fhrub*  with  foft  flexible 
branches  hanging  downwards,  and  fmall  Riff  leaves,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  fet  in  pairs  on  a  furrowed  rib^  which  terminates  in  a  foft 
prickle:  fome  trees  produce  reddifh  imperfed  flowers,  in  the  bofoms 
of  the  leaves;  others,  clutters  of.  black  firm  berries  including  a 
whitifh  kernel.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  our  own  climate :  large  plantations  of 
it  aie  cultivated  in  the  lfland  Chio,  on  account  of  the  refinous  juice 
obtained  from  incifio-ns  made  in  the’  trunk;  fee inajliche.  The  wood 
is  fometimes  brought  to  us  from  Marfeilles,  in  thick  knotty  pieces, 

covered. 

(v?)  Hoffmann,  in  not  it  ad  Foferium,  /,  6  z8„ 
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covered  with  a  brownifh  bark,  internally  of  a  whitilh  or  pale  vel- 
lowifh  colour.  '  1  J 

This  wood  is  accounted  a  mild  balfamic  reftringent:  infufions  and 
decodions  of  it  are  greatly  commended,  in  the  German  ephemerides, 
againlt  catarrhs,  naufeae,  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  general  as 
a  corroborant  and  an  alterative  or  fweetener (a) .  It  may  indeed  be 
prefumed,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  to  poflefs  virtues  of  this  kind, 
though  in  no  very  high  degree.  Its  fmell  and  tafte  are  aromatic  and 
relmous,  but  very  weak:  the  fmall  tough  fprigs  are  Wronger  than 
the  larger  pieces,,  and  the  bark  than  the  wood.  It  impregnates  water 
with  a  red  colour,  and  alight  agreeable  fmell:  to  re&ifted  fpirit  it 
gives  a  bright  yellow  tincture,  and  fcarcely  any  fmell.  On  gently 
diltillmg  off  the  menflrua  from  the  filtered  liquors,  the  remaining* 
extra<as  prove  reftnous,  fuhaftringent',  anddlightly  pungent:  the  watery 
extract  difcovers^  more  of  the  flavour  of  the  wood,  and  is  in  tafte 
rather  ftronger,  though  much,  larger  in  quantity,  than  the  fpirituous; 
the  fpirit  covering  or  fupprefting  the  fmell,  and  not  taking  up  enough 
of  the  gummy  or  mucilaginous  matter  to  render  the  refin  diffoluble  in- 
the  mouth.  According  to  Cartheufer’s  experiments,  the  watery  ex- 
traeft  amounts  to  one  eighth  the  weight  of  the  wood,  the  fpirituous  , 
-o  one  twentieth  or  one  lixteenth*. 


L  E  P  I  D  I  U  M. 

L  E  P ID IXJ  M:  a  plant  with  undivided  leaves,  and  fmall  tetrape- 
talous  white  flowers  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks  and  branches,  followed 

by  little  fhort  pods,  which  are  divided  longitudinally  into  two  cells 
full  of  minute  feeds* 

if  LtrimuM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lepidiwn  latlfolium  C,B.  Pi¬ 
per  it  is  ,  Rap h anus  filvefris Belgis  &  Galhs.  Dittander,  pepper- 

wort,  poor-mans-pepper:  with  oblong,  broad,  acuminated,, fer- 
rated  leaves.  It  is  perennial,  and.found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  England 
by  tne  fides  of  rivers  and  in  other  moift  fhady  places. 

2.  Iberis,  feu  cardamantica:  iberis  latiore folio  C.  B.  Lepidium 
grammeo  folio  five  iberis  T 'ourn.  Sciatica  creffes :  with  long  narrow 
leaves,  the  lower  ones  ferrated,  the  upper  entire.  It  is  annual;  a 

native 

(a),  Wenck,  A £1  a  nat.  curiof,  dec.  iii.  ann.  ix  12  x.  p.  254, 
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native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe;  and  raifed  in  our  gardens,  as 
the  preceding,  for  culinary  ufe. 

Th  ese  herbs,  when  frefh,  have  a  quick  penetrating  pungent  tafte ; 
which  is  in  great  part  difiipated  or  deftroyed  by  exficcation,  retained 
in  the  exprdfed  juice,  extracted  by  water  and  by  rectified  fpirit,  and 
elevated  by  both  menftrua  in  difbillation  or  evaporation.  They  are 
recommended  as  antifeptics,  ftomachics,  attenuants,  and  aperients; 
and  appear  to  be  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  the  cochleari<z9 
nafturtium ,  and  other  acrid  antifcorbutics.  The  fecond  fort  has  been 
fuppofed  particularly  ferviceable,  externally,  againft  the  fciatica; 
whence  its  common  Englifh  name. 


LEVISEICUM. 

* 

LEVIS  El  CUM  feu  Itgujiicum ,  Eh  arm.  Edinb .  Ligujlicum 

vulgar e  C.  B.  Angelica  montana  perennis  paludapii  folio  E ourn. 
Lovage:  a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  leaves  divided  and 
subdivided  into  fedtions  like  thofe  of  fmallage:  the  umbels  Rand  on 
fhort  pedicles,  with  feveral  little  leaves  at  the  origin  of  each  of  the 
primary  ones,  and  a  few  at  the  ramifications:  the  feeds  are  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  oblong,  plano-convex,  marked  with  five  longitudinal 
ridges:  the  root  thick,  flefhy,  juicy,  branched,  of  a  dark  brownifh 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifh  within.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gar¬ 
dens:  it  is  perennial,  flowers  in  June,  and  ripens  its  feeds  in  Auguft. 

All  the  parts  of  this  plant  are  of  the  aromatic  kind;  of  a  ftrong 
flavour,  fomewhat  like  that  of  angelica,  but  lefs  agreeable;  fuppofed 
particularly  ufeful  in  female  diforders.  The  leaves,  which  have  been 
generally  made  choice  of  in  this  intention,  have  the  mofl  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  fuller  no  great  lofs  of  it  in  keeping  for  fome  months; 
their  tafte  is  moderately  warm,  and  acrid,  and  very  durable  in 
the  mouth  and  throat.  The  root,  whofe  fmell  is  nearly  of  the  fame 
kind  with  that  of  the  leaves,  though  more  approaching  to  gratefulnefs, 
difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  confiderable  fweetnefs  joined  to  its  mild  aro¬ 
matic  warmth :  an  extract  made  from  it  by  water  retains  little  more 
than  the  fweet  matter;  the  flavour  exhaling  in  the  infpiflation,  and 
impregnating  the  diftilled  fluid,  from  which,  if  the  quantity  of  the 
root  fubjedted  to  the  operation  be  large,  a  fmall  portion  of  eflential 
©il  feparates:  an  extradt  made  by  redtified  fpirit  retains  the  aromatic 
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FothanTh11  ZthaT’  PrWeS  “0dfrate,y  wai™>  but  much  Tefs 
Jan  thw  tJrau  of  angelica:  towards  the  end  of  the  infpiflation  of 

the  fpmtuous  tmdure,  a  thin  unduous  matter  appears  upon  the  {nf 

face,  in  tafte  highly  aromatic,  and  which  feemsTo  be  the  part  that 

gives  activity  to  the  red:  of  the  mafs  The  feeds  nf  ti  l  ? I  £ 

We  of  the  fweetnefs  of  the  too”,  htt,  °‘s  ™,fv"™Jh' 

and  pungency,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  flavour. 
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VsJhCBEI,  CINENVS  rERRRSTRIS  Pharm.  Land  ©> 

Edinb.  Lichen  t erreftris  cmereus  Rail.  Ashcoloured  Gpnn™ 

liverwort:  a  fpecies  of  mofs,  confifting  of  roundi^  preUv  thick 

^es,’  dmded  about  the  edges  into  obtufe  lbgments,  flat  ibove^  of  a 
colar  texture  underneath,  fattened  to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres  • 

,»“d  if "  8,ey  eo,°"r' by  •*'  ; 

10 urea  or  reddifli.  It  grows  on  commons  and  open  heaths.  Wads 
quic  y  on  the  ground,  and  is  to  be  met  with  at  all  times  of  the  year 
but  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  its  greateft  vigour  about  the  end  of  autumn 

This  herb  is  faid  to  be  a  warm  diuretic.  It  is  particular^  cele 

a  mad  ,f  a  prefervatlve  aSainft  the  terrible  confequences  of  the  bite  of 
•  mad  dog  .  an  account  of  the  remarkable  efficacy,  in  this  intention 
of  a  powder  compofed  of  the  dry  leaves  and  black  pepper,  was  com¬ 
municated  to  tne  royal  fociety  by  Mr.  Dampier,  and  publiihed  in 
N  237  of  the  philofophical  tranfadions.  This  powder  was  after 
wards  inferted  in  the  year  i72I,  into  the  London  phl~  ja  ai 
the  defue  of  Dr.  Mead,  who  had  large  experience  of  its  -mod'  effeds 
and  who  declares,  that  he  had  never  known  it  to  fail,  where  it  1  I 
been  ufed,  with  the  affiilance  of  cold  bathing,  before  the  hydro 
phobia  began.  He  direds  a  dram  and  a  half  °of  the  powder  to  be' 
taken  in  the  morning  failing,  in  half  a  pint  of  cows  milk  warm  for 

Ptevioufly  to  thefe  four  dofes,  the  patient 
rnU  °  ,  bIooded  nine  ,or  ten  ounces;  and  after  them,  to  be  dipt  in 
week  f  ^  e'rery  m?rni,nS  faftlnS  for  a  month,  and  then  dipt  thrice  a 

3S  KSS  IS  S£“£S~.,,  ■  ■ 


(«)  Mechanical  account  of  polfcns,  ejfay  iii3 
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If  cold  bathing,  bleeding,  black  pepper,  and  lichen,  conjointly,  be 
really  of  fufficient  efficacy  againfl  the  poifon  of  the  mad  dog,  it  will 
not  perhaps  follow  that  any  ffiare  of  this  efficacy  belongs  to  the  lichen: 
and  indeed  greater  flrefs  has  been  laid  in  general  on  the  cold  bath, 
than  on  this  or  the  other  parts  of  the  prefcription.  The  lichen  does 
not  prom ife  to  have  any  valuable  medicinal  powers:  to  the  organs  of 
taile  or  lmell  it  difcovers  no  adivity :  taken  by  itfelf,  in  the  quantity 
above  prefcribed,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any  fenfible  operation. 
Digefled  in  redified  fpirit,  it  tinges  the  menflruum  of  a  deep  yellowiffi 
green  colour  :  on  diflilling  off  the  fpirit  from  the  filtered  tindure,  the 
remaining  grumous  extradJhad  very  little  tafle,  and  amounted  only  to 
twenty-fix  grains  from  two  ounces,  or  about  one  thirty-feventh  of  tne 
weight  of  the  lichen.  A  decodion  of  the  herb -in  water,  was  brown- 
iffi,  and  of  a  faint  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that  of  mufhrooms  :  the 
ex  trad,  obtained  by  infpiffating  it,  weighed  one  eighth  of  the  lichen, 
and  'had  fame  tafle,  but  fo  little,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  of  what  kind. 


LIGNUM  ALOES. 

LIGNUM  ALOES ,  Xylo  aloes,  &  Agallochum ,  Eh  arm.  Ear  if. 
Lignum  Calambac.  Agallochum,  Cal ambac,  or  Aloes 
wood  :  a  wood  brought  from  China,  and  the  inner  parts  of  Tartary, 
in  fmall  pieces,  compad  and  ponderous,  of  a  yellowiffi  or  rufly  brown 
colour,  with  black  or  purpliffi  veins,  fometimes  purple  with  affi- 
coloured  veins,  and  fometimes  all  over  blackiffi.  Of  its  origin,  we 
have  no  very  fatisfadory  account  :  mofl  of  the  writers,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  information  about  the  produdions  of  thofe  countries, 
report,  that  -it  is  the  internal  part  of  certain  trees ;  that  a  large  tree 
affords  only  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  this  valuable  part;  and  that  there 
are  feveral  different  forts  of  it,  off  which  the  bell  is  never  brought  to 
u$,  being  fold  in  China  itfelf  for  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  filver. 

The  beff  fort  of  agallochum  wood  brought  into  Europe,  has  a 
bitteriffi  refmous  tafle,  and  a  light  aromatic  fmell.  Set  on  fire,  it 
Teems  to  melt  like  wax,  and  emits,  during  the  burning,  an  agreeable 
fragrance,  which  continues  till  the  wood  is  wholly  confumed.  It  is 
this  fragrance  in  burning,  which  makes  the  wood  precious  in  the 
caffern  countries  for  fumigations,  and  which  affords  the  furefl  criterion 
of  its  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs.  As  this  wood  is  apparently  very 
reffnous,  redified  fpirit  takes  up  more  from  it  than  watery  menflrua  : 

according 
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dramf  of  SheUf  «Peri™nts  an  ounce  yields  with  fpirit  three 

*nd  elt  fJ  j  d  T*  Water  on,y  two'  The  watery  decodion 
and  ext,  ad  are  moderately  bitter  and  fubacrid.  The  fpirituous  make 

moSuth,Po Me*  °  T 'm  being  lefs  diLluWe  in  £ 

mouth,  or  lefs  mifcible  with  the  faliva  :  the  pure  refin,  obtained  bv 

precipitation  with  water  from  the  fomewhat  infpiffated  fpirituous  fine¬ 
ly  as  direded  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  *  is  ftill  weaker  in  tafte 

oi.°ffr"^r’  l|hat  m  rlft,1,;ltl0n  with  water>  k  yields  an  eifentiai 
.  ’  •  r  ,|  tldl  .colour>  ot  a  thick  confiftence,  of  great  fragrance 
t  in  fmall  quantity,  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  from  one  lfundred 
and  fixty  ounces  of  the  wood:  this  oil,  in  which  the  more  valuable  parts 
of  the  agallochum  are  concentrated,  he  recommends,  diffolved  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  as  one  of  the  belt  cordials  and  corroborants,  in  weakneffe* 
of  the  llomach  and  depreflions  of  llrength.  (a) 

In  our  fhops,  we  rarely  meet  with  any  agallochum  that  anfwers  the 
above  charaders  In  its  place  have  been7 fubftituted  woods  of  an  int 

autbor^ind’^‘Kbabyr^  afPalathus’  hnu>n  aquiU,  and  calambour  of 
authors :  which  are  faid  to  be  woods  of  the  nature  of  agallochum 

but,  when  in  their  greatelt  perfedion,  far  weaker.  ’ 


LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE. 
LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lignum 

Zt  e  CZPeC:  nfe  Prarm-  Lond ■  LiSnum  campefcamm  &  Inum 

t  ■  eXOt\  lignum  campecbtanum ,  /peeks  qiuedam  brafil  Sloan 

Lignum  fappan  qmbufdam.  Campeach/  wood  or  logwood  - 

the  ba°v0df°fH  T*  7  P,°d"bear‘ng  tree>  a  of  Campeachy,  in 

lor  ^  f  '  ^10m  W^ence  wood  is  brought  ove<*  in 

large  compad  hard  logs  of  a  red  colour.  h 

This  wood,  imported  from  America  as  a  dying  drug,  has  of  late 
been  introduced  into  medicine,  and  found  to  be  a  very  ufefuTreftri  - 

d7fe‘nerieS’  and  ^other  diforders 
trom  a  laxity  of  the  folids.  It  has  a  fweetilh  fub-aftringent  tafte 

•  nd  no  1  emarkable  fmell :  extrads  made  from  it,  by  water  and  fpirit’ 

tfenev*  grt  a'  deSrC<l  °f  rWee,tnnefs’  ,mixed  with  a  nnld  grateful  aftrin- 
gency.  It  gives  a  deep  purphth  red  tindure  both  to  watery  and  fpiri- 

uous  menfti  ua  ;  and  frequently  tinges  the  ftools,  and  fometimes  the 

,  of  the  fame  colour :  of  this  the  patient  ought  to  be  apprifed. 

^  y  that 

M  Olfav.  thfia.chsm,  at.  i.  ,1/  4.  h  4g7.  Dl  ia//ami!'  J 
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that  he  may  not  be  alarmed  by  judging  the  colour  of  the  difcharge  to 
be  owing  to  blood. 

Watery  menftrua  readily  extrad  part  of  the  virtue  of  this  wood, 
.but  are  very  difficultly  made  to  take  up  the  whole.  To  promote  the 
extradion,  the  wood  ffiould  previoufly  be  reduced  into  fine  powder, 
which  is  to  be  flrongly  boiled  in  the  water,  in  the  proportion,  for 
example,  of  a  pound  to  a  gallon,  till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted  :  the 
powder  will  ftill  give  a  confiderable  impregnation  to  the  fame  quantity 
of  frefh  water,  and  this  repeatedly  for  four  or  live  times  or  oftener  : 
*Extratf.lign  the  extrad  *  obtained  by  infpiffating  the  decodions,  of  a  dark  black- 
^  c°l°ur  'm  the  ma^s>  tinges  water  of  a  fine  red,  like  that  of  the 
liquors  before  infpiffation,  but  does  not  totally  diffolve  :  it  is  given  in 
doles  of  ten  grains  to  a  fcruple  and  upwards.  Redified  fpirit  takes 
up  more  from  the  logwood  than  watery  menftrua  :  fome  digeft  the 
powdered  wood  in  as  much  fpirit  as  will  cover  it  to  the  height  of 
about  four  inches,  and  afterwards  boil  it  in  water  :  the  matters  taken 
up  by  the  two  menftrua  may  be  united  into  one  extrad,  by  infpiffiating 
the  watery  decodion  to  the  confiftence  of  honey,  and  then  gradually 
4  ?bc.rm.  Id.  ftirring  in  the  fpirituous  tindure.  -f 


L  I  G  NUM  RHODIUM. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM  Rharm.  Lond.  Rhodium  lignum  feu 
tfpalathus  odore  rofeo  Rharm .  Edinb .  Rhodium  or  rosewood: 
the  wood  or  root  of  a  tree  of  which  we  have  no  certain  account  ; 
brought  from  the  Canary  iflands,  in  long  crooked  pieces,  full  of  knots, 
externally  of  a  whitifh  colour,  internally  of  a  deep  yellow,  with  a 
reddifh  cafl.  The  largeft,  fmoothefl,  ftreighteft,  heavieft,  and  deep- 
eft  coloured  pieces  fhould  be  chofen  ;  and  the  fmall,  thin,  pale,  light 
ones  rejeded. 

This  wood  has  a  flightly  bitterifh,  fomewhat  pungent,  balfamic 
tafle,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  efpecially  when  fcraped  or  rubbed,  refem- 
bling  that  of  rofes.  Digefted  in  redified  fpirit,  it  gives  out  pretty 
readily  the  whole  of  its  adive  matter,  and  tinges  the  menftruum  of  a 
reddilh  yellow  colour  :  on  committing  to  difkillation  the  filtered  tinc¬ 
ture,  the  fpirit  brings  over  little  or  nothing  of  its  flavour ;  the  fine 
fmell,  as  well  as  the  balfamic  pungency,  of  the  rhodium,  remaining 
nearly  entire  in  the  infpiffated  extrad,  which  proves  tenacious  and 
adhdive  like  the  turpentines.  Infufed  in  water,  it  gives  out  likewife 

great 
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great  palt  of  its  fmell  and  tafte,  together  with  a  bright  yellow  colour : 
in  evaporation,  the  water  carries  off  the  fpecific  flavour  of  the  wood, 
leaving  in  the  extra#  only  a  flight  pungency  and  bitterifhnefs.  Diffilled 
with  water,  it  gives,  over,  fomewhat  difficultly  and  flowly,  a  highly 
odoriferous  effential  oil  %  at  firft  of  a  gold  colour,  by  age  turning  *  oleum  ligii 
reddifh,  amounting,  if  the  rhodium  is  of  a  good  kind,  to  about  one  rhodii  pbarm, 
ounce  from  fifty  :  the  diflilled  water  is  likewife  agreeably  impregnated  Loni'  ^ 
with  the  fragrance  of  the  rhodium,  and  greatly  refembles  that  of 
damafk  rofes. 

The  effential  oil  is  ufed  as  a  perfume,  for  fcenting  pomatums,  6cc. 
and  in  this  light  only  the  rhodium  wood  is  generally  regarded.  It 
promifes  however,  to  be  applicable  to  more  important  purpofes,  and 
bids  fair  to  prove  a  valuable  cordial  and  coroborant. 


L  I  L  I  U  M. 

L  ILIUM  ALBUM  Pharm.  Ldinb.  LUium  album  jlore  cre&$ 

C£?  vulgareC.  B.  White  lily:  a  plant  with  a  Angle  ffalk, 
clothed  with  oblong,  acuminated,  thick,  ribbed  leaves,  which  have 
no  pedicles ;  bearing  on  the  top  feveral  elegant,  naked,  white,  up¬ 
right,  hexapetalous,  bell-fhaped  flowers,  which  open  fucceflively, 
and  are  followed  each  by  an  oblong  triangular  capfule,  divided  into 
three  cells  full  of  brownifh  feeds  :  the  root  is  a  Angle  bulb,  compofed 
of  flefhy  fcales,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the  bottom.  It  is  perennial,  a 
native  of  Syria  and  Palefline,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers 
in  June. 

i 

t 

The  flowers  of  the  white  lily  have  a  pleafant  fweet  fmell,  and  a 
flightly  mucilaginous  tafle.  Their  odorous  matter  is  of  a  very  volatile 
kind,  being  totally  diffipated  in  drying,  and  totally  carried  off  in 
evaporation  by  rectified  fpirit  as  well  as  water  :  both  menflrua  become 
agreeably  impregnated  with  it  by  infufion  or  diffillation,  but  no  effen¬ 
tial  oil  has  been  obtained,  though  many  pounds  of  the  flowers  were 
fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once.  The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  flowers 
is  for  flavouring  expreffed  oils;  which,  by  infolation  with  frefli  parcels 
of  them  continued  about  three  days  each  time,  -f*  are  fuppofed  to  re-  f  Oleum  li- 
ceive  from  them,  along  with  their  fmell,  an  anodyne  and  nervine  vir-  ^orum* 
tue.  The  diftilled  water  has  been  fometimes  employed  as  a  cofmetic.  num’  ^V* 

The  roots  alfo  have  been  ufed  chiefly  for  external  purpofes  ;  as  aii 
i-ngredient  in  emollient  and  fuppurating  cataplafms ;  they  abound  with 

Y  y  2  )  a  ffrong 
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a  ftrong  mucilage,  and  do  not  feem  to  have  much  adive  matter  befides. 
Gerard  indeed  relates,  that  feveral  perfons  were  cured  of  dropfles,  by 
the  con  ban  t  ufe,  for  a  month  or  flx  weeks,  of  bread  made  of  barley- 
meal  with  the  juice  of  white  lily  roots  (a)  :  but  there  are  examples 
of  fimilar  cures  being  obtained  by  the  ufe  of  common  dry  bread  ; 
and  probably  in  one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  abdinence  from  ' 
liquids  was  the  remedy. 


LILIUM  CONV ALLIUM.. 

L  ILIUM  CON  FA  LLIUM  Pbarm.  Ldinb.  Lilium  conval— 
hnm  album  C.  B.  Convallaria  ;  Maianthemum .  Lily  of  the 

valley,  may  lily  :  a  plant  with  two  or  three  oblong,  acuminated, 
ribbed  leaves  ;  in  the  bofoms  of  which  arifes  a  naked  dalk,  bearing 
a  number  of  fmall,  naked,  white,  drooping,  bell-fhaped,  monopeta- 
lous  flowers,  cut  about  the  edges  into  fix  fegments,  and  followed  by 
red  berries  :  the  roots  are  long,  {lender,  and  white.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  woods  and  fliady  places,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  fragrant  delightful  fmell,  and  a. 
penetrating  bitterifh  tafte  ;  both  which  they  readily  impart  to  watery 
and  to  fpirituous  mendrua,  Their  odorous  matter,  like  that  of  the 
white  lily,  is  very  volatile ;  being  totally  diflipated  in  exficcation,  and. 
elevated  in  didilhtion  both  by  water  and  highly  rectified  fpirit :  there 
is  no  appearance  of  eflential  oil  in  either  diilillation  ;  nor  does  the 
diddled  fpirit  turn  milky  on  the  admixture  of  water,  as  thofe  fpirits 
do,  which  are  impregnated  with  adual  oil.  The  pungency  and  bit- 
ternefs,  on  the  other  hand,  reflde  in  a  fixt  matter,  which  remains  en¬ 
tire  both  in  the  watery  and  fpirituous  extracts,  and  which,  in  this- 
concentrated  dote,  approaches,  as  Cartheufer  obferves,  to  hepatic  aloes. 

It  is  principally  from  the  volatile  parts  of  thefe  flowers,  that  medi¬ 
cinal  virtues  have  been  expeded,  in  nervous  and  catarrhous  diforders  ; 
but  probably  their  fixt  parts  alfo.  have  no  fmall,  perhaps  the  greated, 
Ihare  in  their  efficacy.  The  flowers,  dried  and  powdered,  and  thus 
diveded  of  their  odoriferous  principle,  prove  drongly  dernutatory.. 
Watery  or  fpirituous  extrads  made  from  them,  given  in  dofes  of 
fcruple  or  half  a  dram,  ad  as  gentle  dimulating  aperients  and  laxatives  ; 
and  feem  to  partake  of  the  purgative  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the  bitter- 
mefs,  of  aloes. 


(a)  llfrlal ,  enlarged  and  ain&’idfd  by  "Jibrifony  p,  19.1-, 
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Thz  roots  have  nothing  of  the  fine  fmell  which  is  admired  in  the 

ferneA  Th  d ‘°  ^  a  greater  deSree  of  penetrating  bit¬ 

in  tbf  fln  Th  bi  ^  mat£e^aPPears  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  in  tlfefe  as 
the  flowers ;  being  equally  extracted  by  water  and  fpirit  •  remaining 

ftmn6  ftChlnd  Up°n  ’?rplff?tinS  the  tin<ftures  or  infufmns ;  affin^  as  ? 
ft  ong  fternutatory  when  fnuffed  up  the  no fe,  and  as  a  laxative  0&r  our 
gative  when  taken  internally.  Pur~ 

The  leaves  have  the  fame  kind  of  bitternefs,  in  a  lower  decree 
mixed  with  a  confiderable  roughnefs,  and  a  flight  fweetiflrnefs.  °  ’ 

L  I  M  A  C  E  S. 

terreflresjfae  cochlea  terre/ires  Pbarm.  Edinb.  The 

anerfiirp  '  i r  ?“• ’  ?dged.  10  3  0101:1  thick  turbinated  lhell,  whofe 
aperture  is  clofed  in  the  winter  with  a  kind  of  cement-  TJ^  1 

aih-coloured  fnail  is  faid  to  be  the  fpecies  intended  for  medicinal 

ufe ;  but  the  fmaller,  dark-coloured,  fpotted,  ftriped  fort,  more  com 

indifcriminateIy' and  *rp™  b£  **«* 

rivIsHoutaKimAArb0UndS  Wuh  a  Vifcid  ffimy  j'uice>  which  it  readily 

f  utinoAs  byThe  Heg’  %  m  °r  n?t£r’  f°  3$  l°  render  thenl  thick 
glutinous.  The  decodhons  in  milk  are  apparently  very  nutritious  ™  t 

demulcent,  and  ftand  recommended  in  a  thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the 

humours,  m  confumptive  cafes,  and  emaciations. 


L  I  M  O  N  E  S. 

LIMONES  Pbarm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Lemons  :  the  fruit  of 

*  tree*  Uf  acido  Pharm-  Lond.  Malus  limonia  acida  C  B 

a  tree  refembling  the  orange ;  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  the  leaves 

having  no  appendages  at  the  bottom ;  and  in  the  fruit  having  a  nipple 

Vnd  :  'f"  a  na,tiVC  °f  Afia>  a°d  -»^Sn 

frail  T  -P  Europe,  from  whence  we  are  fupplied  with  the 

fruit.  _  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  tree  in  regard  to  the  ftu 
.by  Linnasus,  the  feveral  citrons,  as  well  as  lemons  ,rPT,  l  .i 
varieties  of  one  fpecies  which  is  diftinguilhed  only  by’  the  pedicfeof 
the  leaves  being  naked,  from  thofe  of  the  orange  kind.  The  terms 
citron  and  lemon  have  been  often  confounded  together;  what  is  com- 

monly 
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monly  called  citron  by  the  French  (tf)  and  Germans  ( b )  being  our 
lemon,  and  their  lemon  our  citron. 

The  yellow  rind  of  lemons  is  a  grateful  aromatic,  of  common  ufe 
in  ftomachic  tindlures  and  infufions,  and  for  rendering  other  medi¬ 
cines  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  :  its  flavour  is  one  of  thofe 
which  is  beft  adapted  for  accompanying  medicines  of .  the  bitter  kind, 
though  of  itfelf  it  has  little  or  no  bitternefs.  It  is  lefs  hot  than 
*  01  ftiiiat.  orange  peel,  and  yields  in  diftillation  a  lefs  quantity  of  eflential  oil  *2 
core  limon.  extremely  light,  almoft  colourlefs,  in  fmell  nearly  as  agreeable 

Pbarm.Edinb.  as  the  prefll  pee]j  and  frequently  employed  as  a  perfume  :  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  brought  to  us  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  under  the 
,  Eftcntia  li-  name  of  effence  of  lemons  +.  The  flavour  of  the  lemon  peel  is  more 
monum  P.  L.  perifhable  in  keeping  than  that  of  orange  peel,  yet  does  not  rife  fo 
ealily  in  diftillation  with  fpirit  of  wine  :  for  a  fpintuous  extract,  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  rind  of  lemons,  retains  the  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell 
of  the  peel  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  an  extradt  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  from  that  ot  oranges.  After  digeftion  in  the  fpirit, 
lemon  peel  proves  tough,  that  of  oranges  crilp. 

The  juice  of  lemons  differs  from  that  of  oranges  only  in  being 
more  acid.  Six  drams  of  it  faturate  about  half  a  dram  of  fix t  alkaline 
fait :  this  mixture,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  fome 
grateful  aromatic  water  or  tindlure,  as  Ample  cinnamon  water,  is  given 
in  cafes  of  naufeae  and  Teachings,  and  generally  abates  in  a  little  time, 
the  fevere  vomitings  that  happen  in  fevers,  when  moft  other  liquors 
and  medicines  are  thrown  up  as  foon  as  taken  :  it  is  ufed  alio  as  a 
Syrup,  e  fucco  faline  aperient  in  idterical,  hydropical,  inflammatory  and  other  dif- 
orders.  A  fyruP  made  diffolving  *  forty-eight  or  +  fifty  ounces,  of 
q  Ph.  Lond.  fine  l'ugar  in  a  quart  of  the  depurated  juice,  is  mixed  occasionally  with 
draughts  and  juleps  as  a  mild  antiphlogiftic,  and  fometimes  ufed  in 
gargarifms  for  inflammations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils. 


L  I  N  A  R  I  A. 

LIN  ARIA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Linaria  vulgaris  lutea  flare  majors 
C.B.  OJyris,  linaria,  Jive  urinaria  Lobel.  Toadflax:  a  plant 
with  numerous,  oblong,  narrow,  pointed  leaves  ;  gieatly  refembling 

the  efula  minor  or  pine  fpurge,  fo  as  fcarcely  to  be  otherwife  diftin- 

guifhable 

,  .  J  f  '  .  1  L  r.  ».  •  *  *■  *■  i-  W.  *  ■  t  -  -•  1  4  1 

(a)  Codex  medic  ament  aritis  facu.lt  atis  Parijienjis,  p.  XXXviii.  Sc  IxX. 

{b)  Hoffmann.  Dijfcrt,  de  citrus ,  Opera  omnia ,  fupplement,  ii.  far.  i.  p.  72©. 
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guifhable,  before  flowering,  than  by  its  wanting  the  milky  juice  with 
which  the  efula  abounds  :  on  tne  tops  of  the  fialks  and  branches  ap¬ 
pear  fpikes  of  yellow,  irregular,  monopetalous,  gaping  flowers,  with 
a  long  tail  behind,  followed  by  roundifh  bicapfular  feed-veflels  :  it  is 

perennial,  grows  wild  about  the  fides  of  dry  fields,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July. 

ThE  leaves  of  this  herb  have  a  bitterifh  fomewhat  faline  tafie  ; 
and  when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  yield  a  faint  fmell,  refembling 
that  of  elder.  .  Taken  internally,  they  are  faid  to  be  powerfully  re- 
folvent,  diuretic,  and  purgative  :  their  principal  u(e,  however,  has 
been  external,  in  unguents  and  cataplafms,  for  painful  fwellings  of 
the  hemorrhoidal  veflels  ;  againfi  which  they  have  been  faid  to  be 
particularly  effectual. 

*:  ft  r  t 

LINGUA  C  E  R  V  I  N.A ; 

LINGUA  CERVINA  feu fcolopendrium,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Lin¬ 
gua  cervina  ojficinarum  C.  B.  Phyllith.  Harts  tongue:  a  plant 
with  long,  uncut,  narrow  leaves,  fet  on  hairy  pedicles,  and  nipt  at  the 
bottom  :  it  has  no  fialks  or  manifeft  flowers  the  feeds  are  a  fine  duff, 
lying  in  large,  rough,  brown,  tranfverfe  ftreaks  on  the  backs  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  perennial,  and  found  green  at  all  times  of  the  year,  in 
moift,  fhady,  flony  places. 

The  leaves,  of  harts-tongue  Hand  recommended  as  aperients  and 
corroborants,  in  obfirudtions  of  the  hypochondriacal  vifcera,  laxities 
of  the  intefiines,  and  (ome  diforders  of  the  bread  :  they  have  been 
chiefly  ufed  in  apozems  and  infufions,  along  with  maidenhair,  fpleen- 
wort,  and  other  plants  of  the  fame  kind,  with  which  they  appear  to 
agree  in  virtue.  To  the  tafie,  they  are  (lightly  roughifh  and  fweetifh  : 
with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol,  they  firike  a  blackifli  colour.  When 
fre(h,  they  yield,  on  being  rubbed  or  bruifed,  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell, 
which  in  drying  is  in  great  part  difiipated. 


L  I  N  I  SEMEN. 

LINI  SEMEN  Pharm .  Lond.  Lini  vulgaris  Jemen  Pharm > 
Edmb.  hm  Jativi  C .  B.  Linseed  :  reddiih,  brown,  glofly0 
fliPPery>  flat,  nearly  oval  feeds,  of  the  common  flax;  an  annual 

herb, 
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kerb,  cultivated  in  fields,  on  account  of  the  mechanic  ufes  of  its 
tough  filamentous  rind. 

These  feeds  have  an  un&uous,  mucilaginous,  fweetifh  tafte,  and 
no  remarkable  fmell.  On  expreflion,  they  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
oil  ;  which,  when  carefully  drawn,  without  the  application  of  heat, 
has  no  particular  tafte  or  flavour,  though  in  fome  properties  it  differs 
confiderably  from  mofl  of  the  other  oils  of  this  kind  ;  not  congealing 
in  winter ;  not  forming  a  folid  foap  with  fixt  alkaline  falts  (a) ;  ading 
more  powerfully,  as  a  menftruum,  on  lulphureous  bodies,  than  any 
othei  expieffed  oil  that  has  been  tried.  The  feeds,  boiled  in  water, 
yield  a  large  proportion  of  a  ftrong  flavourlefs  mucilage  :  to  rectified 
lpirit  they  give  out  little  or  nothing. 

Infufions  of  linfeed,  like  other  mucilaginous  liquors,  are  ufed  as 
emollients,  incraflants,  and  obtunders  of  acrimony,  in  heat  of  urine, 
ftranguries,  thin  ^defluxions  on  the  lungs,  and  other  like  diforders  :  a 
fpoonful  of  the  feeds,  unbruifed,  is  fufflcient  for  a  quart  of  water, 
larger  proportions  rendering  the  liquor  difagreeably  flimy.  The 
tjrucilage  obtained  by  infpiffating  the  infufions,  or  decodions,  is  an 
excellent  addition  for  reducing  difguftful  powders  into  the  form  of 
an  eleduaiy  ;  occafioning  the  compound  to  pafs  the  fauces  freelv, 
without  flicking  or  difcovering  its  tafte  in  the  mouth.  The  exprefled 
oil  is  iuppofed  to  be  more  of  a  healing  and  balfamic  nature  than  the 
other  oils  of  this  clafs  ;  and  has  been  particularly  commended  in 
coughs,  {pitting  of  blood,  colicks,  and  conflipations  of  the  belly. 
T.  he  feeds  in  fubftance,  or  the  matter  remaining  after  the  expreflion  of 
the  oil,  ate  employed  externally,  in  emollient  and  maturating  cata- 
plafms.  In  fome  places,  thefe  feeds,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  have  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  grain,  but  appeared  to  be  an  unwholefome,  as  well 
as  an  unpalatable  food  :  Tragus  relates,  that  thofe  who  fed  upon  them 
in  Zealand,  had  the  hypochondres  in  a  fhort  time  diflended,  and  the 
face  and  other  parts  fwelled ;  and  that  not  a  few  died  of  thefe  com¬ 
plaints. 

LINUM  CAT  H  A  R  T  I  C  U  M. 

LIGNUM  CAT  HART  I  CUM  Bharm.  Edinb.  Linum  pratcnfe 
floribus  exiguis  C.  B.  Chamcelinum.  Purging  flax  or  mill- 
mountain  :  a  fmall  plant,  with  little  oblong  fmooth  leaves,  having 
one  vein  or  rib  running  along  the  middle,  joined  in  pairs  dole  to  the 

flalks. 


(a'  Gcouioy,  Memoirei  de  F  acad.  roy,  disfciencts  de  Paris,  pcur  /’  cnn.  1741. 
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ftalks,  which  are  round,  flender,  reddifh,  divided  towards  the  upper 
part  into  fine  blanches,  bearing  on  the  tops  white  pentapetalous  uncut 
flowers,  followed  each  (as  in  the  common  flax)  by  a  roundifh,  ribbed, 
acuminated  capfule,  containing  ten  flattilh  flippery  feeds  in  as  many 

cells.  It  is  annual,  and  grows  wild  on  chalky  hills,  and  in  dry  pafture 
grounds.  '  J  r 

This  herb  is  faid  to  be  an  effectual  and  fafe  cathartic  :  an  infuflon 
of  an  handful  of  the  frefh  leaves  in  whey  or  white  wine,  or  a  dram  of 
the  leaves  in  fubftance  with  a  little  creme  of  tartar  and  anifeeds,  are 
directed  for  a  dofe.  The  tafie  is  bitterilh  and  difagreeable. 


L  I  I  D  A  M  B  R  A. 

L IQUIDA MB RA  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Ambra liquida Pharm.  Argent. 
Liq^uidamber  :  a  reflnous  juice,  of  a  yellow  colour  inclining  to 
red,  at  fir  ft  about  the  confidence  of  turpentine,  by  age  hardening 
into  a  folid  brittle  refin  ;  obtained  from  the  tree  that  yields  liquid 

dorax,  Jlyrax  aceris  folio  Raii ,  growing  in  Virginia,  Mexico,  and  other 
parts  of  America. 

This  juice  has  a  moderately  pungent,  warm,  balfamic  tade ;  and 
a  very  fragrant  fmell,  not  unlike  that  of  dorax  calamita  heightened 
with  a  little  ambergris.  It  was  formerly* in  common  ufe  as°  a  per¬ 
fume,  .  and  might  probably  be  applied  to  valuable  medicinal  purpofes, 
out  it  is  not  at  prefent  much  regarded,  different  artificial  competitions 
having  been  often  fubdituted  to  it  in  the  fiiops. 


lithospermum. 

L  IT  HO  SPER  MU  M  feu  milium  folis  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Lit  hel¬ 
per  mum  majus  eredlum  C.  B.  Gromwell  or  graymill:  a  rough 

plant,  with  diff  branched  dalks,  oblong  acuminated  leaves  fet  al¬ 
ternately  without  pedicles,  and  whitifh  monopetalous  flowers  divided 
into  five  obtufe  fiedtions,  followed  by  little  roundifh,  hard,  pearl-like 
feeds  mclofed^  in  the  cup.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  dry  fields 
and  by  road-fides,  and  flowers  in  May. 

The  feeds  of  gromwell  have  been  accounted  notably  diuretic ; 
and  recommended  for  cleanfing  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paffages 

^  2  from 
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from  vifcid  mucous  matters,  and  promoting  the  expulfion  of  gravel, 
i  heir  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be  very  confi derable  :  they  have  no 
itnell,  and  their  tafte  is  little  other  than  farinaceous.  They  have 
long  been  difcarded  from  practice,  though  the  college  of  Edinburgh. 

hill  retains  them  among  the  officinal  limples* 

% 

L  U  J  U  L  A. 

LUJULA  Pharm ,  Lond.  Ac  eto fella  feu  lujula  Pharm.  Edinb » 

Pri folium  acetofum  vulgar  e  C.  B.  Oxys  alba  Gerard.  Alleluja „ 

oxy  trip  by  Hum ,  &  panis  cuculi  Hfuorundam.  Wood  sorrel  or  sour 
trefoil  :  a  plant,  with  the  leaves  and  flowers  ifluing  on  feparate 
pedicles  from  the  root  :  the  leaves  are  broad,  ffiaped  fomewhat  like  a 
heart,  and  hand  three  together  :  the  flowers  are  folitary,  whitiffi* 
monopetalous,  divided  deeply  into  five  fegments,  followed  by  angular 
capfules,  which  burh  on  being  touched,  and  hied  numerous  final! 
browniffi  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods,  and  flowers  in. 
April. 

The  leaves  of  the  wood  forrel  are  ufeful  faline  antifeptics  and; 
antiphlogihics ;  fimilar  both  in  tahe  and  in  medicinal  virtue,  to  thofe 
of  the  acetofce  or  common  forrels,  but  fomewhat  more  acid,  and  rather 
more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  homach.  Beaten  with  thrice 
their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  they  form  a  grateful  fubacid  conferve  *. 
Their  exprefled  juice,  depurated,  is  a  very  agreeable  acid  :  duly 
lnfpiffated,  and  fet  to  ffioot,  it  yields  a  cryhalline  acid  fait  of  the 
fame  nature  with  that  of  the  forrels  :  the  faline  matter  feems  to- 
amount  to  nearly  one  hundredth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  freffi  leaves.. 

LUMBRICUS . 

LUMBRICUS  TERRESTRIS  Pharm.  Edlnb.  Vermes, 
terrejlres.  Earth  worms.  Thefe  infedts  are  fuppofed  to  have  a 
diuretic  and  an  antifpafmodic  virtue  (a).  The  faculty  of  Paris  dire&s 
them  to  be  prepared  for  medicinal  uie,  by  waffiing  and  drying  them 
with  a  moderate  heat.  Moiftened  with  wine,  or  vinous  fpirits,  to 
prevent  their  putrefying,  and  fet  in  a  cellar,  they  are  almofl:  wholly 
refolved  in  a  few  days  into  a  flimy  liquor,  which  is  faid,  when  mixed 
with  alkaline  falts,  to  yield  cryftals  of  nitre. 

LUPULUS . 

{<3)  Hoffmann,  in  nctis  ad  Poser  turn,  p,  498. 
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L  U  P  U  L  U  S. 

LUPULUS  Pharm.  PariJ]  Lupulus  mas  &  femina  C.  B. 
Lupulus  faliclartus  Ger.  Hop  :  a  rough  plant,  with  very  long, 
angular,  climbing  ftalks,  and  broad  ferrated  leaves,  cut  generally  into 
three  iharp-pointed  fedtions,  and  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints :  on  the 
tops  grow  loofe  fcaly  heads,  with  fmall  fiat  feeds  among  them.  It  is 
found  wild  in  hedges  and  at  the  bottoms  of  hills,  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  but  commonly  cultivated  in  large  plantations. 
It  is  perennial,  and  ripens  in  Augull  or  September  its  leafy  heads, 

which  are  cured  by  drying  with  a  gentle  heat  on  kilns  made  for  that 
purpole. 

Hops  have  a  very  bitter  tafte,  lefs  ungrateful  than  moil  of  the  other 
rong  bitters,  accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  warmth  and  aroma¬ 
tic  flavour.  They  give  out  their  virtue  by  maceration  without  heat, 
o  1  to  rectified  and  proof  fpirit  ;  and,  by  warm  infufion,  to  water  : 
to  cold  water  they  impart  very  little,  though  macerated  in  it  for  many 
hours.  The  extracts  obtained  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  menffrua, 
particularly  by  the  latter,  are  very  elegant  balfamic  bitters,  and  pro- 
mile  to  be  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine;  though  the 

h°P  1S  \r  Pr^nt  lcarcely  regarded  as  a  medicinal  article,  and  icarcely 
-otherwife  ufed  than  for  the  preferving  of  malt  liquors  ;  which,  by 
the  fuperaddition  of  this  balfamic,  aperient,  diuretic  bitter,  become 
iels  mucilaginous,  more  detergent,  more  difpofed  to  pafs  off  by  urine, 
and  in  general  more  falubrious.  y 


r  1  ‘  •  LTCOPERDON. 

LTCOPERQON  five  crepitus  lupi  Pharm .  Edinb.  Fungus 
rotundas  orbicularis  C.  B.  Bovijla  officinarum  DHL  Puffball^ 
BULLnsT,  moll^uff^  dusty  mushroom  :  a  round  or  ego-- 
aped  whitifh  fungus,  with  a  very  lliort  or  fcarcely  any  pedicle, 
glowing  in  dry  p allure  grounds;  when  young,  covered  with  tubercles 
on  tne  outfide,  and  pulpy  within  ;  by  age  becoming'  fmooth  without, 
and  changing  internally  into  a  very  line,  light,  brownifh  duff. 

The  dried  fungous  matter  and  the  duff  of  lycoperdon  have  been 
long  ufed  among  the  common  people,  particularly  in  Germany,  for 

^  z  2  i  •  ,  ■  reff raiding 
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retraining  the  bleeding  of  wounds,  and  immoderate  hemorrhoidal 
fluxes,  and  drying  up  running  ulcers.  In  fome  late  trials,  the  dull 
has  been  found  to  produce  the  fame  effect,  in  flopping  hemorrhages 
after  amputation,  as  the  celebrated  agaric  of  the  oak. 


M  A  CIS. 

MAC  IS  'Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Man's  ojjicinarum  C.  B. 
Mace  :  a  pretty  thick,  tough,  undtuous  membrane,  reticular  or 
varioufly  chapt,  of  a  lively  reddifh  yellow  colour  approaching  to  that 
of  faffron,  enveloping  the  fhell  of  the  fruit  whofe  kernel  is  the  nut¬ 
meg  (fee  nux  mofehata.)  The  mace  when  frefh,  is  of  a  blood-red 
colour,  and  acquires  its  yellow  hue  in  drying  :  it  is  dried  in  the  fun* 
upon  hurdles  fixed  above  one  another,  and  then,  as  is  faid,  fprinkled 
with  fea-water,  to  prevent  its  crumbling  in  carriage.. 

Mace  has  a  plcafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifh,  mo¬ 
derately  pungent  tafle.  It  is  in  common  ufe  as  a  grateful  fpice  ;  and 
appears  to  be,  in  its  general  qualities,  nearly  fimilar  to  the  nutmeg, 
both  as  the  fubjedl  of  medicine  and  of  pharmacy.  The  principal 
difference  confifls  in  its  having  a  greater  bitterifhnefs,  and  lefs  undtu- 
ofity,  and  fitting  eafier  on  weak  flomachs  ;  in  its  yielding  by  expref- 
ficn  a  more  fluid  oil,  and  in  diflillation  with  water  a  more  fubtile  vo¬ 
latile  one.  What  is  called  in  the  fhops  expreffed  oil  of  mace  is  pre*- 
pared,  not  from  this  fpice,  but  from  the  nutmeg. 


M  A  G  N  E  S  I  A. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA  Pbann.  Edinb.  Magnesia  :  a  fine 
white  earth  }  foluble  readily  in  all  acids,  the  vitriolic  as  well  as  the 
others,  into  a  bitter  purgative  liquor  ;  and  not  convertible  by  fire  into 
quicklime. 

This  earth  has  not  hitherto  been  found  naturally  pure  or  in  a  fepa- 
rate  flate  :  it  was  for  feveral  years  a  celebrated  fecret  in  the  hands  of 
fome  particular  perfons  abroad,  till  its  preparation  was  made  publick 
by  Lancifi  in  the  year  1717  (a),  and  afterwards  by  Hoffmann  in 
1722  (b).  It  was  then  extracted  from  the  mother-ley,  or  the  liquor 

which; 

(.2)  Annit.  in  Mcrcati  metallolhec.  Vatican.  Arm .  ii.  cap.  X,  p  50. 

{A)  Olfervatienet  Fhyfico  thymic# ,  Lit.  ii.  chj.>7. 
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which  remains  after  the  cryftallization,  of  rough  nitre ;  either  by  pre¬ 
cipitation  with ,  a  foliation  of  fixt  alkaline  fait;  or  by  evaporating  the 
liquor,  and  calcining  the  dry  refiduum,  fo  as  to  diffipate  the  acids 
by  which  the  earth  had  been  made  diffoluble. 

The  magnefia,  in  this  mother-ley,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  vegetable  afhes,  which  are  either  made  ingredients  in  the  compo- 
litions  from  which  nitre  is  obtained,  or  elfe  added  in  the  elixation  of 
the  nitre  :  for  the  allies  of  different  woods,  burnt  to  perfect  whitenefs,. 
and  Treed  from  their  alkaline  fait,  were  found  to  be  of  the  fame  nature 
with  the  true  magnefia.  But  as  quicklime  alfo,  in  moll  of  the  Ger¬ 
man,  French,  and  other  European  nitre-works,  is  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  large  quantity,  the  earth  obtained  from  the  mother-leys  of 
thofe  works  is  rather  a  calcareous  earth  than  magnefia.  What  is  now 
brought  from  abroad,  under  the  name  of  magnefia,  gives  plain  proofs 
of  its  calcareous  nature,  by  its  burning  into  quicklime,  and.  forming 
a  lelemtes  with  the  vitriolic  acid.  & 

.  true  maSnefiais  obtained  in  great  purity,,  from  a  filtered  folu- 
tion  of  Jal  catharticus  atnarus  ;  by  adding  a.  filtered  folution  of  any 
alkaline  fait,  till  a  frefh  addition  produces  no  further  milkinefs.  The 
white  earth,  which  precipitates,  is  to  be  walhed  by  repeated  affufions 
ot  not  as  well  as  cold  water,  and  then  dried  for  ufe  * 

The  magnefia  is  recommended  by  Hoffmann  as  an  iifeful  antacid,  a 
a  e  and  lnoffemive  laxative  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two,  and  a  diaphoretic 
and  diuretic,,  when  given  in  finaller  dofes,  as  fifteen  or  twenty  arains.. 
Since  this  time,  it  has  had  a  confiderablc  place  in  the  pratfice  of 
foreign  phyficians,  and  has  of  late  come  into  feme  efteem  m„n,  us 
particularly  in  heart-burns,  and  for  preventing  or  removing0  the 
many  d, borders  which  children  are  thrown  into  from  a  redundance  of 
au  humouis  m  the  firft  paffages.  It  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its 
laxative  qua hty,  to  the  teftaceous  and  other  abforbent  earths,  which 
(unlefs  gentle  purgatives  are  given  occafionally  to  carry  them  off)  are 

■tf  if  1  i  1  ft,be  °bferved,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  magnefia 
i  felf  which  proves  laxative,  but  the  faline  compound  refulting°from 
Us  coalition  with  acids  :  if  there  are  no  acid  juices  in  the  ftonfach  To 
hfiolve  it,  it  has  no  fenfible  operation,  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  may  be 
rendered  purgative  by  drinking  any  kind  of  acidulous  liquors  aft/r  it 

A1  the  other  known  foluble  earths  yield  with  acids,  not  purgative' 
but  more  or  lefs  aflringent  compounds.  P  *  ve* 
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Manganefe,  Jl-  be  pr°per  to  °bferve,  that  the  name  magnefia  has  been 
principally  applied  to  a  fubftance  of  a  very  different  kind  •  a  native 

mineraI’  found  in  iron  mines,  and  in  the  lead  mines  of  Mendip  hills 

and^ftriamd'Tr’  ’7  °S ?  dark  8Ky  colour>  Sometimes  Pbrighi 
te  rrn  'i  naf  °ny’  fommmts  dull,  with  only  a  few  Email 
-  J  •  remarkable  for  communicating,  to  a  large  proportion  of  phis 

of  h  °fi’ea  rrtPhiAf M  ^  tinge’  7hkh  dif^arS  “  -ontlte 
tne  hie,  at  the  fame  time  deftroying  the  effed  of  many  other 

Po  edTrf  >,TasterS’  anf  rendennS  foul  or  coloured  glafs  clear:  fup- 
pocd  to  be  an  ore  of  iron,  and  recommended  medicinally,  when 

alcined  by  a  ftrong  fire,  as  an  aftringent;  but  yielding  no^ron  or 

maiks  of  iron,  on  any  of  the  common  trials  by  which  that  metal  is 

diftinguifhed  in  ores ;  and  in  its  nature  and  compofition  as  yet  little 

known.  Mr.  Pott  relates,  that  on  being  calcine/ with  fuTphur  and 

afterwards  ehxated  with  water,  it  yielded  a  large  quantity  of  a  white 

ciyftalhne  fait,  of  a  bittendi  aftringent  tafte,  followed  by  a  kind  of 

alum  but  mo  tha*  .th'falt’  after  ftrong  calcination,  tailed  like  burnt 
alum,  but  more  acid  (a) ;  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this 

mineral  coniifts  in  great  part  of  an  earth  analogous  to  that  of  alum 
which,  in  combination  with  acids,  makes  one  of  the  ftrongeft  ftyptiss. 

MA  J  O  R  A  N  A. 

MAy  ORAN  A  Pharm.  Lond.  Majorana  jive  fampfucbus  feu 
amaracut,  bbarm.  Edinb.  Majorana  vulgaris  C.  B.  Sweet 

ftftKJ°an<n-ttia  loW,Plant’  ",'ith  flender,  lquare,  branched,  woody 
1  talks  ;  and  little,  oval,  fomewhat  downy  leaves,  fet  in  nairs  •  on  th,. 

tops  grow  Italy  heads  of  finall  whitiih  lariated  flowers/whofe  upS 

lip  is  erect  and  cloven,  the  lower  divided  into  three  fegments.  It  is 

lown  annually  m  gardens,  for  culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes  :  the 

.feeds,  which  rarely  come  to  perfedion  in  this  country,  are  procured 

atom  the  fouth  of  France,  where  the  plant  is  faid  to  be  indigenous. 

1  he  leaves  and  tops  of  marjoram  have  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  mo- 
comely  warm  aromatic  bitterifli  tafte.  Infufions  of  them  in  water, 

nlnP  if"  f°Tnt  u ”eI  Pce,t[>'  ftr0nS!y>  alld  tafte  weakly  and  un- 
p  eafantly  of  the  herb  :  the  blackifh  green  tindures,  made  in  redified 

*  01  efienr  in  n  ,  ^  fmejI>  but  a  longer  and  more  agreeable  tafte.  In 

nujorar.x '  dlftl!latI0n  with  water,  an  effential  oil  *  is  obtained,  amounting,  as 

i  \  Mr  n  r  Hoffmann 

(f?)  Mifcellanea  Berolinenjia ,  torn.  vi. 
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fe  IeT 

nge,  or  too  hafty  fire  in  the  diftillation,  conti4  ng  a  reddini  hue'  f 
a  very  hot  penetrating  tafte,  and  in  fmdl  not  near  fo  ag^aSe  as  'the 
<rjoram  xtfelf:  the  remaining  deception,  thus  diverted  of  the  voli 

Greamrt  oAhr’  “  but  unPIeafantIy>  bitterilh  and  auflere" 

Rhon  of  the  rhe  aromat!c  patter  of  the  herb  rifes  alfo  in  the  iofpif- 
lation  of  the  lpintuous  tinfture,  and  impregnates  the  r • 

toZSte?  “Ar"  » ■*  «»T St'  iz- 

the^narjoram.  °  ’  “*  haS  n0t  much  of  tIle  warmth  °r  flavour  of 

This  plant  has  been  chiefly  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  he,  1 

afthmas  and  catarrhs  of  old  people  Th  ces^  ancl  in  tbe  humouraf 
dirtilled  water  nnrl  *1  PeoA-  The  powder  or  the  leaves,  their 


MALA  BA  T  HR  U  M. 

In  2f  tfT*  ^  Folium’ indum. 

tar  si''66’  b^’Sht  fr°m  th£  EalT-Indies. 

ES5sgiSS=^ 

veDprotuberant  on  the  lower  fide,  and  tJo  Sr^slfch  Sd 

cafIHorSbarekVof  ttreeTf^n^  ^Tl  'l  T  with  the 

and  their  pedicle*  heino-  Vi  I91^  both  deleaves  themfeives 

s  «  sarr^s* 

^  .r,,ic8a,,crXhrfi,ifl"™s  nsrwiirto*"  °f 

Wnc/to'he^ar'Ld  h  '  f  T  fcaree!y  di^ei  any  warm*  “ 
f  gency  to  me  taite,  and  have  little  or  no  fineli  unlefs  well  rubbed, 

when. 
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when  they  yield  an  agreeable,  though  weak,  fpicy  odour.  They  are 
no  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and 
theriaca  ;  and  are,  when  in  their  greateft  perfection,  far  inferiour  to 
the  mace  which  our  college  direCts  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  them. 


M  A  L  V  A. 

MAL  VA  Phartn.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Maha  Jihefris  folio  finrnto 
C.  B.  Common  mallow:  a  plant  with  firm  branched  ftalks, 
and  roundifh,  notched  leaves,  fet  alternately  on  long  pedicles  :  in 
their  bofoms  come  forth  bell-fhaped  monopetalous  flowers,  deeply 
divided  into  five  heart-fhaped  feCtions,  of  a  pale  purplifli  or  whitifli 
colour  variegated  with  deeper  ftreaks,  followed  by  a  number  of  cap- 
fules  fet  in  form  of  a  flat  difk,  and  containing  each  a  kidney-fhaped 
feed  :  the  root  is  long,  flender,  and  whitifli.  It  is  perennial,  com¬ 
mon  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  found  in  flower  throughout  the 
fummer. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  mallow  are  in  tafie  mucilaginous, 
and  of  no  remarkable  fmell.  The  leaves  were  formerly  of  fome 
efteem,  as  an  emollient  or  laxative  dietetic  article,  in  dry  conftipated 
habits  in  the  warmer  climates  :  at  prefent,  infufions  or  decoCtions  of 
the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  a  conferve  made  by  beating  the  frefli 
*Conf  florum  flowers  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fugar  *,  are  fometimes  directed 
huIva-  P.  L .  *n  dy fu rie s ,  heat  and  fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  other  like  complaints  ; 

but  the  principal  ufe  of  the  herb  is  in  emollient  glyfters,  cataplafms, 
and  fomentations.  The  roots  have  been  recommended  in  diforders  of 
the  bread:,  and  though  now  difregarded,  may  perhaps  deferve  fome 
notice  :  they  have  a  foft  fweet  tafle,  without  any  particular  flavour, 
approaching  in  fome  degree  to  that  of  liquorice :  an  extraCl  made 
from  them  by  rectified  lpirit  of  wine  is  of  great  fweetnefs. 

.  -f-7  * 

MAN  N  A. 

MANNA  Phartn .  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Manna  feu  ros  calabrinus 
Phartn.  Parif  Manna  :  a  fweet  juice,  obtained  from  certain 
afli  trees  [a)  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Calabria 

and 

i 

( a )  Ornus :  Fraxinus  rotundiore  folio,  &  fraxinus  humilior  minore  &  tenuiore  folio  C.  B. 
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and  Sicily  ;  exuding  from  the  leaves,  branches,  or  trunk  of  the  tree, 
and  either  naturally  concreted,  or  exficcated  and  purified  by  art. 

Juices  of  the  fame  nature  afe  collected,  in  the  eadern  countries, 
from  other  trees  and  fhrubs  (a)  :  and  fimilar  exudations  are  fometimes 
found  on  different  kinds  of  trees  in  Europe,  as  particularly  on  the 
larch  in  the  Brian^onois  *  in  Dauphiny.  How  far  the  manna  juices 
of  different  vegetables  differ  from  one  another,  is  not  well  known  : 
but  thus  much  is  ce'rtain,  that  one  and  the  fame  tree  affords  mannas 
very  confiderably  different,  in  their  colour,  in  their  tade,  and  in  their 
•difpofition  to  affume  a  folid  concrete  form ;  that  is,  in  their  purity,  or 
the  greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  oily  or  relinous  matter. 

The  bed  fort  of  the  officinal  or  Calabrian  manna  is  in  oblong  pieces 
or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable,  very  light,  of  a  whitifh  or  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  in  fame  degree  transparent  i  the  inferiour  kinds  are 
moift,’  uncduous,  and  brown.  Both  forts  are  faid  to  be  fometimes 
counterfeited  by  compofitions  of  fugar,  honey,  and  purgative  materi¬ 
als  :  compofitions  of  this  kind,  in  a  lolid  or  dry  form,  may  be  didin- 
guifhed  by  their  weight,  compadtnefs,  and  untranfparency  :  both  the 
dry  and  moid  compofitions  may  be  didinguifhed  by  their  tade,  which 
is  fenfibly  different  from  that  of  true  manna,  and  with  greater  certainty 
by  their  habitude  to  mendrua. 

This  juice  liquefies  in  a  moid  air,  diffolves  readily  in  water,  and, 
by  the  affidance  of  heat,  in  rectified  Spirit  alfo  ;  the  impurities  only 
being  left  by  both  mendrua.  O11  infpiffating  the  watery  Solution,  the 
manna  is  recovered  of  a  much  darker  colour  than  at  fird.  From  the 
Saturated  Spirituous  Solution,  great  part  of  it  Separates  as  the  liquor 
cools,  concreting  into  a  flaky  mafs,  of  a  Snowy  whitenefs,  and  a  very 
grateful  Sweetnefs  :  the  liquor,  remaining  after  the  Separation  of  this 
pure  fweet  part  of  the  manna,  leaves,  on  being  infpiffated,  an  undtu- 
ous,  dark  coloured,  difagreeable  matter,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  manna  made  ufe  of  was  lefs  or  more  pure. 

Manna,  in  dofes  of  an  ounce  and  upwards,  proves  a  gentle  laxative  : 
it  operates  in  general  with  great  mildnefs.  So  as  to  be  Safely  given  in 
inflammatory  or  acute  didempers,  where  the  dimulating  purgatives 
have  no  place.  It  is  particularly  proper  in  domachic  coughs,  or  thofe 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  domach  ;  the  manna,  by  its  Sweetnefs 
and  undhiofity,  contributing  to  obtund  as  well  as  to  evacuate  the  of¬ 
fending  humours  :  in  this  intention  it  is  Sometimes  made  into  a  lin&us 

3  A  or 

■V 

(<?)  Vide  Clufii  exotic .  lib,  i.  p.  164.  Rauwolf  ititr.  p.  74.  Teixeira  h'fi.  Ptrf,  p.  29, 


*  Manna 
rigantiaca. 
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or  lohoch,  with  equal  quantities  of  oil  of  almonds  and  of  iyrup  of 
man°na°p!  P  y*0^ets  .  -^n  f°me  confli  tutions,  however,  it  acts  unkindly,  especially 
if  given  in  confiderable  quantity,  occasioning  flatulencies,  gripes, 
and  diftenflons  of  the  belly  y  inconveniences  which  may  he  generally 
obviated  by  a  fmall  addition  of  fome  grateful  aromatic.  It  does  not 
produce  the  full  effedt  of  a  cathartic,  unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes,  as. 
two  ounces  or  more,  and  hence  is  rarely  employed  in  this  intention  by 
itfelf:  it  may  be  commodioufly  diflolved  in  the  purging  mineral  wa¬ 
ters,  or  acuated  with  the  cathartic  falts,  or  other  purgatives :  its  effi¬ 
cacy  is  faid  to  be  peculiarly  promoted  by  cafla  fiflularis,  a  mixture  of' 
-he  two  purging  more  ]than  either  of  them  feparately,  (fee  page  190.) 

MAR  G  A  R  I  T  M. 

MAR  GA  R  IT  JE  Pharm.  Lond.  Per  Ice ;  Umones.  Pearls:. 

fmall  calculous  concretions,  of  a  bright  femitranfparent  whitenefs, 
lound  on  the  inflde  of  the  ffiell  of  the  concha  margaritifera  or  mother- 
of-pearl  fiffi,  as  alfo  of  certain  oyfters  and  other  ihell-fiffies.  The 
iinefl:  pearls  are  brought  from  the  eafl:  and  weft  Indies  :  the  oriental, 
which  are  moil  efleemed,  have  a  more  fhining  fllver-like  hue  than 
the  occidental,  which  lafl.  are  generally  tomewhat  milky:  an  inferiour 
fort  is  fometimes  met  with  in  the  ihell-fiffies  of  our  own  feas,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  coafls  of  Scotland.  The  coarfe  rough  pearls,  and  the 
very  fmall  ones  which  are  unfit  for  ornamental  ufes,  called  rag  pearl 
2nd feed  pearl,  are  thofe  generally  employed  in  medicine. 

It  is  faid,  that  counterfeit  pearls  are  often  brought  from  China, 
made  of  pellets  of  clay  coated  with  the  white  matter  of  oyfter-ffiells. 
The  clay  may  be  diflinguifhed  by  its  acquiring  an  additional  hardnefs 
in  the  fire,  and  refilling  acids ;  whereas  the  true  pearls  calcine  in  the- 
fire  and  become  quicklime,  and  readily  dilfolve  in  acids  ;  the  vitriolic 
excepted,  which  precipitates  them  when  previoufly  diflolyed  by  other 
acids. 

Thefe  properties  of  the  pearl,  ffiew,  that  it  is  an  earth  of  the  fame 
kind  with  crabs-claws,  oyfler-ffiells,  and  the  other  calcareous  animal 
abibrbents.  It  has  no  other  virtues  than  thofe  of  the  other  lubftances 
of  tnis  clafs,  and  does  not  poflefs  thofe  virtues  in  any  greater  degree 
than  the  common  teffocea  (fee  terrea  abjorbentia. .) 
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'M  A  R  RU  B  IUM. 

MARRUBIUM  Phann.  Lend.  Marrubium  album  Jive  prafium 
P  harm .  Edinb .  Marrubium  album  vulgar  e  C.  B.  White  ho  re¬ 

bound  :  a  hoary  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  and  roundifh,  wrinkled, 
indented  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on  long  pedicles;  in  the  bofoms  of  which 
come  forth  thick  cl  afters  of  whitifh  labiated  flowers,  in  ftriated  cups, 
whofe  divifions  terminate  in  iharp  points  or  prickles.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  uncultivated  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  horehound  have  a  moderately  ftrong  fin  ell,  of  the 
aromatic  kind  but  not  agreeable,  which  by  drying  is  improved,  and 
in  keeping  for  fome  months  is  in  great  part  diflipated  ;  their  tafte  is 
very  bitter,  penetrating,  diffufive,  and  durable  in  the  mouth.  From, 
thefe  qualities,  and  their  fen  Able  operation,  when  taken  in  any  confi- 
derable  doles,  of  loofening  the  belly,  it  may  be  prefumed  that  this 
herb  is  a  medicine  of  fome  efficacy,  and  has  no  ill  claim  to  the  corro¬ 
borant  and  aperient  virtues,  for  which  it  is  recommended,  in  humoural 
afthmas,  and  in  menftrual  fuppreffions,  cachexies,  and  other  chroni¬ 
cal  diforders  proceeding  from  a  vilcidity  of  the  fluids  and  obftrudions 
<of  the  vifeera  :  a  dram  of  the  dry  leaves  in  powder,  or  two  or  three 
ounces  of  the  exp  refled  juice,  or  an  infuflon  of  half  a  handful  or  a 
handful  of  the  frefli  leaves  are  commonly  direded  for  a  dole.  The 
dry  herb  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua, 
tinging  the  former  of  a  brownilh,  the  latter  of  a  green  colour :  on 
in fpi flating  the  watery  infuflon,  {he  fmell  of  the  horehound  wholly 
exhales,  and  the  remaining  extrad  proves  a  ftrong  and  almoft  flavour- 
lefs  bitter :  redified  fpirit  carries  off  likewife  greateft  part  of  the 
flavour  of  the  herb,  leaving  an  extrad  in  lefs  quantity  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  water,  and  of  a  more  penetrating  bitternefs. 

M  A  R  U  M. 

MA  RUM  STRIACTJM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb .  Major  ana 

fyriaca  vel  cretica  C.  B.  Marum  cortuji  J.  B.  Cham'cedrys  mari- 
tima  me  ana  frutejeens  folds  lanceolatis  Pourn.  Maru.m,  Syrian 
herb-mastich:  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  with  fmall  oval  leaves,  pointed 
at  each  end,  fet  in  pairs,  without  pedicles,  of  a  dilute  green  colour 
above,  and  hoary  underneath ;  in  their  bofoms  appear  folitarv,  purple^ 
c  3  A  2  labiated 
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labiated  flowers,  wanting  the  upper  lip ;  the  lower  lip  is  divided  into 
^ve  Segments,  the  middlemod  of  which  is  larger  than  the  red:,  and. 
hollowed  like  a  fpoon  :  each  flower  is  followed  by  four  roundifh  feeds 
inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Syria,  and  of  one  of 
the  Hieres  iflands,  on  the  coad  of  Provence  :  in  our  climate  it  does  not 
well  bear  fevere  winters  without  fhelter.. 

The  leaves  of  marum  have  a  bitterifh,  aromatic,  very  pungent' 
tade ;  and  when  rubbed  a  little,  yield  a  quick  piercing  fmell,  which, 
provokes  fneezing.  They  have  been  chiefly  made  ufe  of  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  fternutatory  powders,  though,  from  their  fenfible  qualities, 
they  promife  to  be  applicable  to  more  important  purpofes-,  and  to  have 
no  ill  title  to  the  dimulating,  attenuating,  deobdruent,  antifeptic 
virtues  afcribed  to  them  by  Wedelius  in 'a  differtation  on  this  plant  : 
they  feem  particularly  well  adapted  as  an  ingredient  in  the  volatile 
oily  aromatic  fpirits  with  which  their  agreeable  pungency  in  a  great 
degree  coincides. 

The  marum  lofes  but  little  of  its  pungency  on  being  dried,  and  in 
this  refpe#  it  differs  remarkably  from  many  other  acrid  herbs,  as 
thofe  called  antifcorbutic.  It  gives  out  its  active  matter  partially  to 
water,  and  completely  to  resided  fpirit:  the  watery  infufions,  in* 
colour  yellow,  though  pretty  drongly  impregnated  with  the  fmell  of 
the  marum,  have  only  a  weak  tade  :  the  fpirituous  tinctures,  in  colour 
yellowifh-green,  are  drongly  impregnated  with  the  tade,  but  have 
the  fmell  in  great  meafure  covered  by  the  mendruum.  Didilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a  highly  pungent,  fobtile,  volatile  effential  oil,  fimilar 
to  that  of  fcurvygrafs,  but  dronger,  and  of  a  lefs  perhhable  pungency  r 
the  remaining  decotfbcn  is  little  other  than  bitterifh..  Resided  fpirit 
carries  off  likewife,  in  the  infpiffation  of  the  fpirituous  tincdure,  a 
confiderable  diare  of  the  fmell  and  pungency  of  the  marum,  but 
leaves  much  the  greated  part  concentrated  in  the  extra#  ;  which,  on 
being  taded,  fills  the  mouth  with  a  durable,  penetrating,  glowin°- 
warmth.  °  °  & 

MARUM  V  U  L  G  A  R  E.. 

MARUM  VULGARE  Rharm .  Land.  &  Edinb .  Sampfucm 
/ve  marum  majikhen  redolent  C.  B;  fhymbra  hifpanica  majoran* 
fcao  Tournefort .  Clinopodium  quibufdam,  majlichina  gallorum  J.  B. 

Common  herb-mastic h  :  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  with  fmall  oblong 
leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  fet  in  pairs,  without  pedicles :  at  the 

tops. 
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fops  of  the  branches  Hand  woolly  heads,  containing  fmall  white  labi- 
ated  flowers,  whole  upper  lip  is  ered  and  cloven,  the  lower  divided 
into  three  fegments  :  each  flower  is  followed  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in 
the  cup.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  on  dry  gravelly  grounds  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  like  toils  it  bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  our  own  dimate. 

This  plant  is  employed  chiefly,  like  the  foregoing,  as  an  errhine; 
It  is  confiderably  pungent,  though  far  lefs  fo  than  the  marwn  fyriacum y 
and  of  a  flrong  agreeable  knell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  maflich. 


MAS  T  I  C  H  E, 

MAS  TIC  HE  Pharm.  Lend.  &  Edinb .  M  a  s  t  i  c  h  :  a  concrete 

renn,  obtained  in  the  ifland  Chio  from  the  lentiik  tree  (fee  lentifcus ), 
brought  over  in  imall  yellowiflt  tranfparent  grains  or  tears.  From 
tranfverfe  ineifions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  about  the  beginning 
of  Augufl,  the  refin  exudes  in  drops,  which  running  down,  and  con¬ 
creting  on  the  ground,  are  thence  fwept  up  (a).  The  tree  is  railed 
alfo  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe ;  but  no  refin  has  been  obferved  to  iflue 
fiom  it  in  thele  climates  ;  nor  do  all  the  trees  of  this  fpecies  in  the 
illand  Chio  itfelf,  afford  this  commodity. 

This  refin  has  a  light  agreeable  fmell,  efpecially  when  rubbed  or 
heated  :  in  chewing,  it  firffc  crumbles,  foon  after  flicks  together,  and 
becomes  foft  and  white  like  wax,  without  imprefling  any  confiderable 
tafle.  It  totally  diflolves  (except  the  earthy  impurities,  which  are 
commonly  in  no  great  quantity)  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then 
difeovers  a  degree  of  warmth  and  bitternefs,  and  a  Aronger  fmell  than 
that  of  the  refin  in  fubflance  :  the  colour  of  the  folution  is  a  pale 
yellow.  Boiled  in  water,  it  impregnates  the  liquor  with  its  fmell, 
but  gives  out  little  or  nothing  of  its  fubflance  :  diftilled  with  water, 
it  yields  a  fmall  proportion  of  a  limpid  eflential  oil,  in  fmell  very  fra¬ 
grant,  and  in  tafle  moderately  pungent.  Redifled  fpirit  brings  over 
alfo,  in  diflillation,  the  more  volatile  odorous  matter  of  the  maftich. 

Maflich  is  recommended,  in  dofes  of  from  half  a  feruple  to  half 
a  dram,  as  a  mild  corroborant  and  reflringent,  in  old  coughs,  hemop- 
tyfes,  diarrhoeas,  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  &c.  It  is  given  either  in 
fubflance,  divided  by  other  materials;  or  diflolved  in  fpirit  and  mixed 
with  fyrups  ;  or  diflolved  in  water  into  an  emulfion  by  the  intervention 
©f  gum-arabic  or  almonds  :  the  decodions  of  it  in  water,  which 

ibme: 


la)  Tournefbrt,  Voyages  to  the  Levant ,,  voLi,  p.  287. 
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fome  h av e  dnedted,  have  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  the  madich. 
It  is  faid  that  this  refin  is  commonly  employed  as  a  mafticatory,  in 
Chio  and  among  the  Turkidi  women,  for  fweetening  the  breath/  and 
drengthemng  the  gums  and  teeth  ;  and  that  when  thus  ufed,  by  pro¬ 
curing  a  copious  excretion  of  faliva,  it  proves  ferviceable  in  catarrhous 
diforders.. 


MATRICARIA. 

MA :1  RIC ARIA  Ph arm.  Load.  Matricaria  feu  partheniiwt 
Pharm.  Edinb.  Matricaria  vulgaris  feu  fativa  C.  B.  Febrifuga 
Dorften.  Feverfew:  a  plant  with  firm  branched  dalks/  and 
rough  fill  leaves,  each  of  which  is  compofed  of  two  or  three  pairs  of 
indented  oval  fegments  fet  on  a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one,  at  the 
end,  cut  into  three  lobes  :  the  flowers  hand  on  the  tops  in  the  form 
of  an  umbel,  confiding,  each,  of  a  number  of  fliort  white  petala, 
let  round  a  yellow  difk,  which  is  followed  by  fmall  driated  feeds.  It 
is  biennial,  or  of  longer  duration ;  grows  wild  in  hedges  and  unculti¬ 
vated  places,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  feverfew  have  a  drong,  not  agreeable 
fmell,  ana  a  model  ately  bitter  tade  ;  both  which  they  communicate, 
by  warm  infufion,  to  water  and  to  rectified  fpirit.  The  watery  infu- 
lions,  infpiflated,  leave  an  extract  of  confiderable  bitternefs,  and  which 
difc overs  alfo  a  faline  matter,  both  to  the  tafle,  and  in  a  more  fenfible 
manner,  by  throwing  up  to  the  furface  fmall  crydalline  efflorefcences 
in  keeping  :  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  matricaria  exhales  in  the  eva¬ 
poration,  and  impregnates  the  diftilled  water  :  on  diddling  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  heib,  a  yellowidi  drong-lcented  eflential  oil  is  found 
floating  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Rectified  fpirit  carries  off  but 
little  of  the  flavour  of  this  plant  in  evaporation  or  didillation  :  the 
Spirituous  extradt  is  far  dronger  in  tade  than  that  made  with  water, 
and  more  agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  herb  itfelf.  The  quantity  of 
Spirituous  extract,  according  to  Cartheufer’s  experiments,  is  only  about 
one  fixth  the  weight  of  the  dry  leaves,  whereas  the  watery  extract 
amounts  to  near  one  half. 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  warm,  aperient,  carminative  bitter; 
and  fuppofed  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  female  diforders.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  above  analyfis,  to  be  a  medicine  of  no  inconfiderable 
virtue,  in  fome  degree  fimilar  to  camomile. 
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•  ME  C  HO  AC  A  N  N  A. 

ME  C  HO  A  CA  N  NA  Eh  arm  EAirh  r  •  ? 

f  r  i  i  •  7  huClmb'  Bryonia  mechoacanna  alba 

,  C°n™hulus  amcncanus  mechoacan  dictus  Rad.  Valatta 

alba  &  rhabarbarum  album  Qutbufdam.  Mechoacan-  ,1,  / V  c 

an  American  convolvulus  brought  chiefly  Rom  a  provinc'e  in  Mexico 
of  the  fame  name,  m  thin  tranfverfe  llices,  likejaip,  but  largl  and 

In  I5**  «*«»*«*■ 

tafte  or  fmell,  not  liable  m  offend  the  Smach  of  flo^  **  ^ 
but  effedual  and  fafe  :  by  degrees,  it  gave  tdace  to  fafan  °f 
now,  among  us,  almoft  wholly  fuperflded  its  ufe.  It  Rems  to  diffbr 

mnK  ha  a|T  ?  111  bein,?  weaker;  the  refins  obtained  from  the‘tiTO 
roo  s  have  the  lame  quahties,  but  mechoacan  fcarcely  vieldTo  e  fixth 

pait  fo  much  as  jalap  does,  and  hence  requires  to  be  hven  in  much 
arger  dofes  to  produce  the  fame  effedts.  The  dofe  of  die  mechoacan 
in  luDltance  is  from  one  dram  to  two  or  more. 
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..  MEL  Rharm.  Lond.'&  Edinb.  Honey:  a  <W 

jurcre  i  colledted  by  the  bee  from  the  flowers  of  different  plane  and 

depofited  m  the  cells  of  the  combs  ;  from  which  it  is  extracted  ‘either 

meff  on  nT°rfPerK0latl0n  tbr°USh  a  »  a  warm  place,  or  by  x- 
pieflion.  That  which  runs  fpontaneoufly  is  purer  than  the  excreted  ■ 

a  quantity  of  the  waxy  and  other  impurities  being  forced  ou  aSj 

heafed.£  ^ 

JrStfS  and  ?  ^  thecolour 

me  desree  according  to  the 

comes  Ain’,  anffiows  up' ffe  fuTfacelts  waxv^  *  ^  uC~ 

with  the  meal  or  flowed  3?? 

nure  *  "X  ?  &  Is  to  leave  the  hon^y 

of  aqueous  fluid;’  r^p^  ^ 

*  r  •  rr  P-  L,  &  Ed, 

infpiilated 
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infpiffated  refiduum,  like  the  honey  at  firfl,  diffolves  both  in  water 
and  in  redlified  fpirit,  and  promotes  the  union  of  oily  and  refinous 
fubflances  with  watery  liquors.  By  treating  the  infpiffiated,  mafs  with 
moift  clay,  as  pradlifed  by  the  fugar-bakers  for  purifying  fugar  from 
its  undtuous  treacly  matter,  the  undtuous  parts  of  honey  may  in  like 
manner  be  feparated,  and  its  pure  fweet  matter  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  folid,  faline,  white  concrete. 

This  juice  is  an  ufeful  fweet,  for  medicinal  as  well  as  domeltic 
purpofes;  more  aperient  and  detergent  than  the  Ampler  fweet  prepared 
from  the  fugar  cane ;  particularly  ferviceahle  for  promoting  expectora¬ 
tion  in  diforders  of  the  breafl,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cooling  and  deter¬ 
gent  gargarifms.  For  thele,  and  other  fimilar  intentions,  it  is  fome- 
*  osymel  times  mixed  with  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  pounds  to 
{implex  r.  L.  a  pint,  and  the  mixture  boiled  down  to  the  confidence  of  a  l'yrup  *  ; 
cj  Eamb.  fomet;imes  impregnated  with  the  virtues  of  different  vegetables,  by 
boiling  it  in  like  manner  with  their  juices  or  infulions,  till  the  watery 
parts  of  the  juice  or  infufion  have  exhaled  and  left  the  adlive  matter 
incorporated  with  the  honey.  The  boiling  of  honey,  though  it  diffi- 
pates  great  •  part  of  its  odorous  matter,  and  thus  proves  in  fome  cafes 
injurious  to  it,  is  in  fome  cafes  alfo  of  advantage  :  there  are  particular 
conflitutions,  with  which  honey  remarkably  difagrees,  and  in  which 
even  very  fmall  quantities  occalion  gripes,  purging,  and  great  diforder: 
by  boiling,  it  Jofes  of  that  quality  by  which  it  produces  thefe  effects. 


MELILOTU  S, 

MELILOTUS  Eh  arm.  Edinb.  Melilotus  officimrum  germa- 
n'ue  Cafp.  Bauhin.  Lotus  filvefiris  &  trifolium  odoratum  quibufdam. . 
Melilot  or  kings-c laver  i  a  plant  with  lmooth  oval  ferrated 
leaves,  handing  three  together,  on  flender  pedicles ;  and  round,  filia¬ 
ted,  branched  flalks,  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  papilionaceous 
flowers  drooping  downwards,  which  are  followed  by  fhort  thick 
wrinkled  pods,  containing,  each,  one  or  two  roundifh  feeds.  It  is 
annual  or  biennial,  and  found  in  flower,  in  hedges  and  corn  fields, 
greateft  part  of  the  fummer. 

Melilot  has  been  faid  to  be  refolvent,  emollient,  anodyne,  and  to 
participate  of  the  virtues  of  camomile.  In  its  ienlible  qualities,  it 
differs  very  materially  from  that  plant :  its  tafle  is  unpleafant,  fubacrid, 
iiibfaline,  but  not  bitter  :  when  frefh,  it  has  fcarcely  any  fmell ;  in 

drying. 
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drying  U  acquires  a  pretty  ftrong  one,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not 
agr  eeable.  The  principal  ufe  of  the  plant  has  been  in  glyfters,  fomen- 
tat.ons,  and  other  external  applications  :  it  formerly  give  name  to  one 
of  the  officinal  plafters  ;  which  received  from  the  melilot  a  green  co¬ 
lour  and  an  unpleafant  fmelj,  without  any  addition  to  its  efficacy. 
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MELISSA  Pbarm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  MeliHa  hnrfe„R'  r  v 
Melyffophyllum,  mellijobum,  mellitis ,  citrago,  ckraria,  cedronella,  apiaf- 

f  nT  J^orundam-  Balm  or  baulm:  a  plant  with  fquare  ftafksy 
and  oblong,  pointed,  dark  green,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  fet  in  pairs’ 

ftandin  V °f  Wvich  C°me  f°rth  Bale  reddifll  kbiated  flowers’ 
ftanding  feveral  together  on  one  pedicle,  with  the  upper  lip  roundith 

ereft  and  cloven,  and  the  lower  divided  into  three  fegments.  It  is 

peremnal;  a  native  of  mountainous  places  in  the  fouThern  parts  qf 

Europe  ;  and  flowers  in  our  gardens  in  June.  ^ 

Tms  plant,  formerly  celebrated  for  cephalic,  cordial,  ftomachic 
uteune,  and  other  virtues,  is  now  juftly  ranked  among  the  milder  cor¬ 
roborants.  It  has  a  pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  lemon  kind  and 
a  weak  aromatic  tafte ;  of  both  which  it  lofes  a  confiderable  part  on 
being  dried  j  a  flight  roughiflinefs,  which  the  frefli  herb  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with,  becoming  at  the  fame  time  more  fenfible.  Infuflonsof 
the  leaves  in  water,  in  colour  greenith  or  reddifli  brown,  according  to 
the  degiee  of  faturation,  fmell  agreeably  of  the  herb,  but  difcover  no 
gi  eat  tafte,  though,  on  being  infpiffated,  they  leave  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  bittenfh  and  fomewhat  auftere  ex  trad  :  the  infulions  are 
fometimes  drank  as  tea  in  chronical  diforders  proceeding  from  debility 
and  relaxation,  and  iometimes  acidulated  with  lemon  juice  for  l 
diluent  in  acute  difeafes.  _  On  diftilling  the  frefli  herb  with  water,  ft 
impregnates  the  firft  runnings  pretty  ftrongly  with  its  grateful  flavour  *  •  •  Ao 
when  large  quantities  are  fubjeded  to  the  operation  at  once, 
feparates,  and  nfes  to  the  furface  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  a  fmall  portion 

°  e.fl®n*ia  °fl’  ln  co'our  yellowifti,  of  a  very  fragrant  fmell  aDDa 
rently  of  great  medicinal  adivity,  commended  by  Hoffmann  as  a/ex- 
cellent  corroborant  of  the  nervous  fyftem.  Tindures  of  the  newly 
dried  leaves  made  in  redified  fpirit,  in  colour  blackifti  green,  difcover 
lefs  of  the  balm  fmell  than  the  watery  infufions,  but  have  its  tafte  in 

3  B  a  greater 
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a  greater  degree  :  infpiffated,  they  leave  an  extradt  in  fomewhat  lefs 
quantity  than  that  obtained  by  water,  in  tafte  ftronger,  and  which 
retains  a  coniiderable  fhare  of  the  fpecific  fmell  and  flavour  of  the 
balm,  but  is  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  in  fubflance. 


MEN?  HA. 

Mint:  a  perennial  herb  5  with  fquare  Halks ;  ferrated  undivided 
leaves  fet  in  pairs  5  and  fpikes  of  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which 
is  cut  into  four  fedtions,  and  followed  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the 
cup. 

1*.  Mentha  vulgaris  Pharm.  Lond.  Mentha fativa  Pharm. 

Edinb.  Mentha  anguflifolia fpicat a  C.  B.  Mint,  hartmint,  fpear- 

mint :  with  oblong,  narrow,  pointed  leaves,  joined  clofe  to  the  ftalk ; 
and  fmall  purplifh  flowers  Handing  in  long  fpikes  on  the  tops.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  climates,  common  in  our  gardens,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July. 

This  herb  has  a  Hrong  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh, 
roughifh,  moderately  warm  tafle.  It  is  in  general  ufe  as  a  refiringent 
Homaehic  and  carminative  :  in  vomitings  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
there  are,  perhaps,  few  fimples  of  equal  efficacy.  Some  report  that 
it  prevents  the  coagulation  of  milk,  and  hence  recommend  it  to  be 
uled  along  with  milk  diets,  and  even  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations 
for  reiolving  coagulated  milk  in  the  breads  :*  upon  experiment,  the 
curd  of  milk,  digefted  in  a  flrong  infufion  of  mint,  could  not  be  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  any  otherwife  adedted  than  by  common  water,  but  milk, 
in  which  mint  leaves  were  fet  to  macerate,  did  not  coagulate  near  fa 
foon  as  an  equal  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  kept  by  itfelf.. 

The  leaves  are  fometimes  taken  in  fubdance,  beaten  with  thrice 
their  weight  of  fine  fugar  into  a  conferve  *.  Moderately  bruifed, 
they  yield  upon  expreffion  about  two  thirds  their  weight  of  a  turbid, 
browm-coloured,  fomewhat  mucilaginous  juice  *  which  is  commonly 
luppcfed  to  .retain  the  full  virtues  of  the  mint,  but  wrhich,  though 
participating  of  the  bitternefs  and  fubaflringency  of  the  herb,  is  found 
to  have  little  or  nothing  of  the  peculiar  aromatic  flavour  in  which  the 
principal  virtue  of  this  plant  refides.  The  leaves  lofe  in  drying  about 
three  fourths  of  their  weight,  without  differing  much  lofs  of  their 

fmell 
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feell  or  taftej  nor  Is  the  fmell  foon  diffipated  by  moderate  warmth, 
or  impaired  in  keeping. 

Cold  water,  by  maceration  for  fix  or  eight  hours  on  the  dr?  herb, 
and  warm  water  in  a  Shorter  time,  become  richly  impregnated  with 
ith  flavour :  if  the  maceration  be  long  continued,  the  grofler  parts  of 
tile  mint  are  extradled,  and  the  liquor  proves  lefs  grateful :  on  bodily 
the  mint  in  water  till  the  aromatic  matter  is  diffipated,  the  remaining 
dark-brown  liquor  is  found  nearly  Similar  to  the  recent  juice ;  unplea¬ 
sant,  bitteriih,  fubaftringent,  and  mucilaginous.  By  dildillation,  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  dry  leaves  cammunicate  a  llrong  impregnation 
to  a  gallon  of  water  *,  which  is  occafionally  made  flill  richer’in  the 
virtue  of  the  mint,  by  fteeping  in  it  for  three  or  four  hours,  in  a 
"'“IP1”;  a  frefli  quantity  of  the  herb,  as  half  an  ounce  to  a  pint+ : 
the  diftilled  water  proves  rather  more  elegant  if  drawn  from  the 

r  tlian.  rom  tde  dry  plant,  though  the  latter  is  frequently  made 
ule  of  as  being  procurable  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Along  with  the 

aqueous  fluid,  an  effential  oil  §  diftils,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour, 
changing  by  age  to  a  reddifh,  and  at  length  to  a  dark  red,  in  quantity 
near  an  ounce  from  ten  pounds  of  the  frefli  herb  in  flower,  Smelling 

and  tailing  Strongly  of  the  mint,  but  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
herb  ltfelf.  ° 
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Dry  mint,  digefted  in  rectified  fpirit,  either  in  the  cold  or  with  a 
gentle  warmth,  gives  out  readily  its  peculiar  tafle  and  fmell,  without 
imparting  the  grofler  and  more  ungrateful  matter,  though  the  digeftion 
be  long  continued.  The  tindure  appears  by  day-light  of  a  fine  dark 
green  by  candle-light  of  a  bright  red  colour:  a  tindure  extracted  from 
the  remaining  mint  by  frefh  fpirit  appears  in  both  lights  green  :  the 
colour  of  both  tin  eft  ure  s  changes,  in  keeping,  to  a  brown.  On 
gently  inflating  the  filtered  tindures,  little  or  nothing  of  their 
flavour  riles  with  the  fpirit :  the  remaining  extrad  pofTeffes  the  con- 
centrated  virtues  of  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  the  dry  herb  ;  and 
iffers  fiom  the  produds  obtained  by  diffillation  with  water,  in  this  ; 
that  the  bitternefs  and  fubaffringency  of  the  mint,  which  are  there 
leparated  from  the  aromatic  part,  are  here  united  with  it. 

Proof  fpirit  extrads  the  fmell  and  taffe  of.  mint,  but  not  its  oreeii 
colour.  The  tincture  is  brown,  like  the  watery  infufions ;  an d°  like 
them  alfo,  it  becomes  ungrateful  if  the  digeftion  is  long  continued. 
On  gentle  diffillation,  the  more  fpirituous  portion,  which  rifes  at  firfi 
difeovers  little  flavour  of  the  mint;  but  as  foon  as  the  watery  part 
begins  to  diftil,.  the  virtues  of  the  mint  come  over  plentifully  with  it. 
Hence  the  officinal  fpirituous  water,  prepared  by  drawing  off'  a  Gallon 

"  3  fi  2  *  of 
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*  Aq.  menthae  of  proof  fpirit  from  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  dried  leaves  *  proves 
t'uSl  S’  ^ronSly  impregnated  with  the  mint. 

After  mint  has  been  repeatedly  infufed  in  water,  re&ified  fpirit  dill 
extracts  from  it  a  green  tindture,  and  a  fendble  flavour  of  mint :  on. 
the  other  hand,  fuch  as  has  been  firft  digeded  in  fpirit,  gives  out  af¬ 
terwards  to  water  a  brown  colour,  and  a  kind  of  naufeous  mucilagi¬ 
nous  tade  very  different  from  that  which  didinguifhes  mint.  The 
fpirit uous  tindtures  mingle  with  watery  liquors,  without  precipitation 
or  turbidnefs  ;  but  fpirituous  liquors,  impregnated  with  its  pure  vola¬ 
tile  parts  by  didillation,  turn  milky  on  the  admixture  of  water. 


2.  Mentha  aquatica  five  merit  aft  rum  P harm.  Par  if.  Mentha 

aquatic  a  Jive  ffymbrium  J.  B.  .  Mentha  rotundfolia  palufris five  aqua¬ 
tica  major  C.  B.  Water  mint:  with  fomewhat  oval  leaves  fet  on 
pedicles,  and  long  damina  {landing  out  from  the  flowers. 

3*  Mentastrum  hirsutum:  jluricularia  ojfcinarum  Dale: 
Mentha  palufris  folio  oblongo  C.  B.  Hairy  water- mint :  with  long 
hairy  leaves  having  no  pedicles ;  and  broad  {pikes  of  dowers. 

Both  thefe  plants  grow  wild  in  moid  meadows,  marlhes,  and  on 
the  brinks  of  rivers,  and  dower  towards  the  end  of  fummer.  They 
are  lefs  agreeable  in  fmell  than  the  fpearmint,  and  in  tade  bitterer  and 
moie  pungent .  the  fecond  fort  approaches  in  lome  degree  to  the  davour 
of  pennyroyal.  They  yield  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  eflential 
oil :  from  twenty  pounds  of  the  water  mint  were  obtained  fcarcely 
three  drams.  With  regard  to  their  virtues,  they  appear  to  partake  of 
thofe  of  fpearmint ;  to  which  they  are  obvioufly  far  inferior  as  doma- 
chics. .  The  hairy  water-mint  isfuppofed  to  be  the  auricular ia: ,  planta 
zeylanica ,  or  earwort,  celebrated  by  Marloe  for  the  cure  of  deafnefs  ;■ 
though  probably  not  more  effectual  againd  that  complaint,  than  the 
other  water-mint  againd  nephritic  ones,  in  which  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  formerly  an  empyrical  fecret. 


^  4.  Mentha  piperitis  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Mentha 
jpicis  brevionbus  &  habitiombus ,  foliis  me  nth  re  fufcce ,  fapore fervido  piper  is 
Raiifynopf  _  Mentha  floribus  capitatis,  foliis  lancco/atis  ferratisfubpe - 
tiolatis  Linnceifpec.  plant.  Pepper-mint:  with  acuminated  leaves  on 
very  {hort  pedicles  ;  and  the  dowers  fet  in  Ihort  thick  fpikes  or  heads. 
h  is  a  native  of  this  kingdom;  and,  fo  far  as  is  known,  of  this  king¬ 
dom  only  :  it  is  much  lefs  common,  however,  than  the  other  wild 
mints  ;  but  having  been  of  late  received  in  general  practice  as  a  medi¬ 
cine,  .ft  is  now  raifed  plentifully  in  gardens,  and  does  not  appear  (like 

many 
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many  of  the  other  plants  that  grow  naturally  in  watery  places)  to  Iofe 
any  thing  of  its  virtue  with  this  change  of  foil. 

.This  fpecies  has  a  more  penetrating  fmell  than  any  of  the  other 
mints ;  and  a  much  Wronger  and  warmer  tafte,  pungent  and  glowino- 
like  pepper,  and  finking  as  it  were  into  the  tongue.  It  is  a  medicine 
ot  great  importance  in  flatulent  colics,  hyfteric  depreffions,  and  other 
like  complaints ;  exerting  its  activity  as  foon  as  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
and  diffufing  a  glowing  warmth  through  the  whole  fyftem ;  yet  not 
liable  to  heat  the  confhtution  near  fo  much  as  might  be  expe&ed  from, 
the  great  warmth  and  pungency  of  its  tafte. 

By  maceration  or  infufion,  it  readily  and  itrongly  impregnates  both 
water  and  fpirit  with  its  virtue 5  tinging  the  former  of  a  brownifh 

^°-nrVand  tHu  la“er  °f-  2  <?eePer  Sreen  than  the  other  mints.  In 
lftillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  conliderable  quantity  of  effential 

oil  ,  of  a  pale  greenifh  yellow  colour,  growing  darker  coloured  by 

age,  very  light,  fubtile,  poffeffing  in  a  high  degree  the  fpecilic  fmell 

and  penetrating  pungency  of  the  pepper-mint :  the  decoftion,  remain- 

ing  after  the  feparation  of  this  affive  principle,  is  only  bitterilh  and 

fubahringent  line  thofe  of  the  other  mints.  Redified  fpirit,  drawn 

o  with  a  gentle  heat  from  the  tindlure  made  in  that  menflruum 

brings  over  little  of  the  virtue  of  the  herb,  nearly  all  its  pungency 

and  warmth  remaining  concentrated  in  the  extraft,  the  quantfty  of 

which  amounts  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  dried  leaves.  A  fimnle  -f 

and  a  fpintuous  +  diftilled  water,  drawn  in  the  fame  proportions  as 

thofe  of  fpearmint,  and  the  elfential  oil,  are  kept  in  the  (hops. 
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merctjrialis. 

jJ'lf RB-MERGURy:  a  plant  with  oblong,  acuminated,  indented 
leaves,  handing  in  pairs  :  in  their  bofoms  come  forth,  either  fpikes  of 
imperfea  flowers,  fet  in  three-leaved  cups,  falling  off  without  anv 

fmgk  feed  ^  r°USh  ba  S’  ->0med  tW°  toSether>  including  each  'a 

i.  Mercuriaus  &/emma  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Mercurial* 
tejticulata  Jive  mas ,  &  mercurtalts  fpicata  five  femina  difcoridis  &  ■plmii 
^  French  mercury  :  with  fmooth  leaves,  and  branched  ftalks 
The  flowering  plants,  called  female,  and  thofe  which  produce  feeds' 

called  male,  are  both  annual,,  and  grow  wild  together  in  fhady  uncul¬ 
tivated  grounds.  ^  1 

The 
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The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  no  remarkable  fmell,  and  very  little 
tafle  :  when  freed  by  exficcation  from  the  aqueous  moiltnre,  with 
which  they  abound,  their  prevailing  principle  appears  to  be  of  the 
mucilaginous  kind.  They  are  ranked  among  the  emollient  oleraceous 
herbs,  and  faid  to  gently  loolen  the  belly  :  their  principal  ufe  has  been 
in  glybers. 

2.  Cynocrambe:  Mer  curtails  Montana  tejlioulata  &  J pic  at  a  C.  7b 
Dogs  mercury,  male  and  female  :  with  rough  leaves  and  unbranched 
bulks.  It  is  perennial  and  grows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges. 

This  fpecies  has  been  faid  by  fome  to  be  fimilar  in  quality  to  the 
foregoing,  and  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  palate  as  an  oleraceous 
herb  it  has  lately  however  been  found  to  be  poffeffed  of  noxious 
qualities,  adting  as  a  virulent  narcotic.  An  inbance  is  related  in 
203  of  the  philofophical  tranlaaions,  of  its  ill  effeds  on  a  family, 
who  eat  at  fupper  the  herb  boiled  and  fried  :  the  children,  who  were 
mof:  affeded  by  it,  vomited,  purged,  and  fell  fad  afleep :  two  flepi 
about  twenty-four  hours,  then  vomited  and  purged  again,  and  re¬ 
covered  :  the  other  could  not  be  waked  for  four  days,  and  then  opened 
ber  eyes  and  expired. 

M  E  U  M. 

M-EUM  Pharm.  Edlnb.  Meum  athamanticum  Pharm.  Loud. 
Meum  Joins  anethi  C.  B.  JMfeu  C5  atbatnatita  &  radix  urjina  y uibujdatn , 
Spicnel,  bauldmony:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  bufhy  leaves 
divided  into  flender  fegments,  like  thole  of  fennel  but  finer  ;  pro~ 
•ducing  large,  oblong,  biiated  feeds,  flat  on  one  fide  and  convex  on 
the  other  :  the  root  is  long,  varioully  branched,  with  generally  a 
number  of  hairs  or  filaments  at  top,  which  are  the  remains  of  the 
balks  of  former  years,  of  a  brownilb  colour  on  die  outfide,  pale  or 
whitilh  within,  when  dried  of  a  fungous  texture.  It  is  perennial, 

grows  wild  in  meadows  in  fbme  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in 
June. 

I  he  root  of  fpignel,  recommended  as  a  carminative,  bomachic, 
and  for  attenuating  vifcid  humours,  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  of  lovage  ;  differing,  in  its  fmell  being  rather  more 
agreeable,  fomewhat  like  that  of  parfnips,  but  b  longer,  and  in  its 
taly  being  lets  fweet  and  more  warm  or  acrid.  The  difference  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  roots  is  mob  conflderable  in  the  extracts  made  from 

them 
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them  by  water  ;  the  extract  of  fpignel  root  being  unpleafantly  bitter- 
lth,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  fweetnefs  of  that  of  lovage  roots. 
The  fpirituous  ex  trad  of  fpignel,  more  aromatic  than  that  of  the 
lovage,  is  moderately  warm,  bitterilh,  and  pungent. 


MILLEFOLIUM. 

~ MIEE EF0L  WM  Fharm'  Edinb •  Millefolium  vulgar e  album, 
&  millefolium  purpureum  C.  B.  Achillea foliis  bipinnath  nudis ,  laciniis 

Imeanbus  dentatis  Linn.  fpec.  plant.  Myriophyllon ,  Chiliophyllon,  mill- - 
ans  herbay  jlratiotes,  Carpentaria ,  lumbus  veneris ,  &  fupercilium  veneris 
-fpibujdam.  Milfoil  or  y  arrow  :  a  plant  with  rough  ftiff  leaves, 
divided  into  fmall  fegments,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib  like  fea¬ 
thers  :  the  little  flowers  ftand  thick  together  in  form  of  an  umbel  on 
the  top  of  the  ftiff  ftalk,  and  confift  each  of  feveral  whitifh  or  pale 
purphfh  petala  fet  round  a  kind  of  loofe  diik  of  the  fame  colour,  fol- 
lowed  by  fmall  crooked  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  plentifully  by 

the  tides  of  fields  and  on  fandy  commons,  and  is  found  in  flower  creat¬ 
ed:  part  of  the  fummer.  4:1 


he  leaves  and  flowers  of  milfoil  are  greatly  recommended  by  fome 
°  ^German  phyficians  (a)  as  mild  corroborants,  traumatics,  and 
an  npafmodics,  in  diarrhoeas,  hemorrhages,  hypochondriacal  and 
other  diiomers.  They  promife  by  their  fenfible  qualities,  to  be  of  no 
mconfiderable  adivity.  They  have  an  agreeable  though  weak  aro¬ 
matic  frnell,  and  a  bitterifh,  rough ifh,  fomewhat  pungent  tafte.  The 
leaves  are  chiefly  directed  for  medicinal  ufe,  as  having  the  weatcft 
bitteriftmefs  and  aufterity  :  the  flowers  have  the  ftrongeft  and  molt 
f untile  fmed,  and  promite  to  be  of  moft  efficacy  (if  the  plant  has 
ically  any  fuch  efficacy)  as  an  anodyne  or  antiipafmodic.  Dr.  Grew 
o  erves,  that  the  young  roots  have  a  glowing  warm  tafte,  approach¬ 
ing  to  t  at  of  contiayerva,  and  thinks  they  might  in  fome  meafure 
lupply  its  place ;  but  adds,  that  they  lofe  much  of  their  virtue  in  being 

c  riea  (b),  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed  that  their  adtive  matter  is 

of  another  kind. 

Ti-e  viitue  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  is  extra<5k*a  both  by  watery  and 
ipintuous  menftrua;  the  aftringency  moft  perfedfiy.  by  the  former, 

their 

*****  ,Ho.r«,awV  D,  Aii*** 

°f  thllof°thic  bijlory  of  £lanu  §.  29.  Of  the  dimer fititt  of  tapes,  chef  v.  §  2. 
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their  aromatic  warmth  and  pungency  by  the  latter,  and  both  of  them 
equally  by  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  flowers,  diflilled  with  water, 
yield  a  penetrating  eflential  oil,  poflefling  the  flavour  of  the  milfoil  in 
perfection,  though  rather  lefs  agreeable  than  the  flowers  themfelves, 
in  confidence  fomewhat  thick  and  tenacious,  in  colour  remarkably 
variable,  fometimes  of  a  greenifh  yellow,  fometimes  of  a  deep  green, 
fometimes  of  a  bluifh  green,  and  fometimes  of  a  fine  blue  :  thefe  dif¬ 
ferences  feem  to  depend  in  great  meafure  on  the  foil  in  which  the  plant 
is  produced  ;  the  flowers  gathered  from  moifl  rich  grounds  yielding 
generally  a  blue  oil ;  whereas  thofe,  which  are  collected  from  dry 
commons,  afford  only,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  a  green  one  with  a 
greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  yellow:  the  decoCtion  remaining  after  the 
ieparation  of  this  volatile  principle,  leaves,  on  being  infpifiated,  a 
dark  brownifh  mafs,  ungratefully  auftere,  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat 
falme.  On  inlpiflating  the  yellowifh  tinCture  made  in  rectified  fpirit, 
fcarcely  any  thing  of  the  flavour  of  milfoil  exhales  or  diflils  with  the 
menftruum  :  the  remaining  deep  yellow  extraCt  is  more  agreeable  in 
lmell  than  the  floweis  themfelves,  of  a  moderately  warm  penetrating 
tafle,  fomewhat  like  that  of  camphor,  but  much  milder,  accompanied 
with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs  and  fubaflringency. 


MILLEPEDJE. 

I L  L  E  P  E  D  P  harm.  Lond,  Millepedes  Jeu  cijelli  P  heir  mi, 

Edinb.  Centipedes  &  onifci  Quibufdam.  Millepedes,  wood- 

lice,  HOG  LICE,  SLATERS,  SOWS,  CHURCH  BUGS:  an  oblono-  in- 

feCt,  with  fourteen  feet,  notched  along  the  fides,  rolling  itfelf  up  into 
a  round  ball  on  being  touched;  found  in  cellars,  and  under  flones  and 
logs  of  wood  in  cold  moifl  places;  rarely  met  with  in  the  warmer  cli¬ 
mates.  Thofe  which  have  a  white  filver-like  hue,  are  accounted  the 
befl ;  and  the  black  the  worfl. 

Millepedes  have  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  fomewhat  brack- 
ilh,  .  fweetifh,  unpleafant  tafle.  They  are  celebrated  as  refolvents, 
aperients,  and  diuretics  ;  in  jaundices,  aflhmas,  fcrophulous  and  other 
diforders ;  but  that  their  virtues  are  fo  great  as  they  are  generally  fup- 
poied  to  be,  may  be  juflly  queflioned,  at  leafl  when  given  in  the 
cuflomary  dofes.  I  have  known  two  hundred  taken  every  day  for 
feme  time  together,  without  producing  any  remarkable  effeCl  :  in 
laige  dofes,  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  their  activity  may  be  confide- 

rable  ; 
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rable ;  as  they  are  faid  to  have  fometimes  produced  an  unlverfal  heat 
and  third:  with  a  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pubes  (a),  and  fometimes  a 
fcalding  of  urine  (3). 

Thefe  infects  may  be  commodioufly  fwallowed  entire,  as  they  fpon- 
taneoufly  contract  themfelves,  on  being  touched,  into  the  form  of  a 
pill.  In  the  fhops  they  are  commonly  reduced  into  powder ;  for 
which  purpofe  they  are  prepared,  either  by  inclofing  them  in  a  tlun 
canvas  cloth,  and  iufpending  them  over  hot  fpirit  of  wine  in  a  clofe 
vedel,  till  they  are  killed  by  the  fleam  and  rendered  friable*  ;  or  by  *  Millepede 
including  them  in  a  proper  velTel  and  drying  them  with  a  very  gentle  praparat® 
heat  •f* .  Of  the  extraction  of  their  aCtive  matter  by  menflrua,  no  di-  \hafbi  Edilf. 
red  experiments  have  been  made  :  it  is  rather  by  expreflion,  than  on 
the  principle  of  extraction  or  diffolution,  that  their  virtues  are  com¬ 
monly  endeavoured  to  be  obtained  in  a  liquid  form ;  though  fome 
liquors  are  generally  added  previoufly  to  the  exprehion,  partly  to  im¬ 
prove  their  virtue  for  particular  intentions,  partly  to  preferve  the  ani¬ 
mal  juice  from  corruption,  and  partly  to  render  it  more  completely 
feparable.  The  college  of  Edinburgh  direCts  two  ounces  of  live  mil¬ 
lepedes  to  be  flightly  bruifed,  and  digefled  for  a  night  in  a  pint  i Vmum 

of  rhenifh  wine,  after  which  the  liquor  is  to  be  prefled  through  ap/Xil 
flrainerj.  -  '  r 


MOLBAVIC  A, 

MOLBAVICA  feu  Melijfa  turcica:  an  Melijfa  americana  tri¬ 
folia  odore  gravi  ddourn.  inf.  %  CamphoroJma  Morifon .  hifl.  ox.  P 
Turkey  or  rather  canary  balm,  commonly  called  balm-of- 
gilead  :  a  plant  with  fquare  flalks,  and  acuminated  leaves,  flightly 
and  obtufel^  indented,  fet  generally  three  on  one  pedicle  :  of  each 
three,  the  one  encfis  largefl,  and  the  other  two  are  nipt  at  the  bottom 
on  kthe  upper  fide,  or  do  not  reach  fo  far  down  their  middle  ribs  on 
that  fide  as  on  the  other :  the  pedicles  Hand  in  pairs  at  the  joints, 
with  fimilar  fets  of  fmaller  leaves  in  their  bofoms.  On  the  tops  come 
forth  thick  fpikes,  or  heads,  of  pretty  large,  reddilh,  labiated  flowers ; 
whereof,  both  the  upper  and  lower  lip  are  cut  into  two  parts,  and  the 
cup  into  five.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  and 
fcarcely  bears  the  winters  of  our  climate  without  fhelter. 

3  C  This 

(a)  Frld.  Hoftmann,  T)e  mat.  wed.  regn.  animal,  cap.  iS.  Opera  omnia,  fuppl.\\,  par^lv.  p,  157. 
(l>)  Fuller,  P barmacotasia  (xUmporanta,  fub  Etcprefs .  milleped.  Jimp. 
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This  or  Tome  of  the  other  fpecies  of  the  Turkey  balm  (of  which 
there  are  feveral)  is  greatly  commended  by  Hoffmann,  for  flrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  nervous  fyftem:  in  this  country, 
it  has  not  yet  been,  though  it  feems  to  have  a  good  claim  to  be,  re¬ 
ceived  among  the  medicinal  plants.  The  leaves  and  flowery  tops  have 
a  fragrant  fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  balm,  but  far  Wronger, 
artd  approaching  to  that  of  the  fine  balfam  from  which  the  plant  re¬ 
ceived  its  name.  Their  tafle  is  likewife  agreeable,  but  fc  covered 
with  the  aromatic  flavour,  that  its  particular  fpecies  is  not  eafily  de¬ 
termined  :  when  the  herb  is  infufed  in  water,  and  the  aromatic  part 
diffipated  by  infpiffating  the  filtered  infufion,  the  remaining  ex  trad 
,  preffes  on  the  palate  a  moderately  flrong,  though  only  momentary, 
*oieum  fynx  punorenCy  ancj  bitternefs.  In  diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  fra- 

(jermanii  cui-  1  0  fJ  .  ,  ^  J 

tu/dam.  grant  eflential  oil  L 


M  O  S  C  H  U  S. 


MO  SC  HUS  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Musk:  an  odoriferous, 
grumous  fubftance  :  found  ;in  a  little  bag,  fituated  near  the  umbilical 
region  of  an  oriental  quadruped,  which  is  faid  by  fome  to  bear  the 
greatefl  refemblance  to  the  goat,  by  others  to  the  flag  kind.  The  bed: 
mufk  is  brought  from  Tonquin  in  China,  an  inferior  fort  from  Agria 
and  Bengal,  and  a  ftill  worfe  from  Ruffia. 

Fine  mufk  comes  over  in  round  thin  bladders,  generally  about  the 
fize  of  pigeons  eggs,  covered  with  fhort  brown  hairs,  well  filled,  and 
without  any  aperture  or  any  appearance  of  their  having  been  opened. 
The  mufk  itfelf  is  dry,  with  a  kind  of  unduofity ;  of  a  dark  reddifh 
brown  or  ruffy  blackifh  colour  j  in  fmall  round  grains,  with  very  . few 
hard  black  clots ;  perfedly  free  from  any  fandy  or  other  vifible  foreign 
matter.  Chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a  knife  on  paper,  it  looks  bright, 
yellowifh,  fmooth  and  free  from  grittinefs.  Laid  on  a  red  hot  iron,  it 
catches  flame,  and  burns  almoft  intirely  away,  leaving  only  an  exceed¬ 
ing  fmall  quantity  of  light  greyifh  allies :  if  any  earthy  fubftances 
have  been  mixed  with  the  mufk,  the  quantity  of  the  refiduum  will 
difcover  them. 


This  concrete  has  a  bitferifh  fubacrid  tafle ;  and  a  fragrant  fmell, 
agreeable  at  a  diflance,  but  fo  flrong  as  to  be  difagreeable  when  fmelt 
near  to,  unlefs  weakened  by  a  large  admixture  of  other  fubftances.  A 
fmall  quantity,  macerated  for  a  few  days  in  redified  fpirit  of  wine, 
imparts  a  deep  colour,  and  a  flrong  impregnation  to  the  fpirit :  this 

tin  dure. 
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tincture,  of  itfelf,  difcovers  but  little  fmell,  the  fpirit  covering  or  fun- 
preflmg  the  fmell ;  but  on  dilution  it  manifelts  the  full  fragrance  of 
the  muik,  a  drop  or  two  communicating  to  a  quart  of  wine  or  watery 
liquors  a  rich  mulky  fcent.  The  quantity  of  liquor  which  may  thus  be 
flavoured  by  a  certain  known  proportion^  muik,  appears  to  be  the  bell 
criterion  of  the  genuinenefs  and  goodnefs  of  this  commodity  ;  a  com¬ 
modity,  which  is  not  only  faid  to  vary  in  goodnefs  according  to  the 
leafon  of  its  being  taken  from  the  animal  (*),  but  which  is  oftentimes 
lo  artfully  fophifhcated,  that  the  abufes  cannot  be  difcovered  by  any 
external  characters,  or  by  any  other  known  means  than  the  degree  of 
its  fpecific  fmell  and  tafte,  which  the  above  experiment  affords  the 
mod  commodious  method  of  meafuring.  The  redified  fpirit  takes  up 
completely  the  adive  matter  of  the  muik ;  watery  liquors  extrad  it 
only  in  part.  The  {hops  endeavour  to  procure  an  union  of  its  virtues 
with  water  by  the  intervention  of  fugar  :  twelve  grains  of  muik  and  a 
dram  of  fine  fugar  are  thoroughly  ground  together,  and  fix  ounces  by 
meafure  o;  damalk  rofe  water  added  by  degrees  *  :  this  intermedium, 
however,  does  not  anfwer  fo  effiedually  as  could  be  wilhed ;  the  mix- 
ture,  at  firft  turbid,  becoming  clear  on  Handing  for  a  little'time,  and 
depofiting,  along  with  the  feculent  matter,  a  great  lhare  of  the  medi¬ 
cinal  parts  of  the  muik  :  the  mod  fuccefsful  medium  for  uniting  muik 
with  waer,  appears  to  be  mucilage  of  gum-arabic.  By  diltillation, 
water  becomes  Hrongly  impregnated  with  the  fcent  of  the  muik,  and 
feems  to  elevate  all  its  odoriferous  matter ;  while  redified  fpirit,  on  the 
contrary,  brings  over  little  or  nothing  of  it. 

Muik,  a  medicine  of  great  dlcem  in  the  eaftern  countries,  has  lately 
come  into  ufe  among  us  alio,  in  feme  nervous  dilorders  :  thoup-h  liable, 
by  its  ftrong  impreffion  on  the  organs  of  fmell,  to  olfend  and  diforder 
hyftencal  penons  and  conftitutions  of  great  fenfibility,  yet,  when 
taken  internally,  it  is  found  to  abate  fymptoms  of  that  kind  which  its 
imell  produces,  and  to  be  one  of  the  principal  medicines  of  the  anti- 
pafmodic  clafs.  Dr.  Wall  informs  us,  that  two  perfons  labouring 
under  a  fu^mltus  tendinum,  extreme  anxiety,  and  want  of  fleep,  oc- 
calioneaby.  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  wereperfedly  relieved  by  two  dofes 

0r.  °l  ^ftec!1  Sra^ns  each  :  that  convuliive  hiccups,  attended 

wntn  tiie  worn:  lymptoms,  were  removed  by  a  dofe  or  two  of  ten 

grains :  hat  in  tome  cafes,  wrhere  this  medicine  could  not,  on  account 
of  ftrong  convulfions,  be  adminiffered  by  the  mouth,  it  proved  of 

3  C  2  fervice 

(“)  Slrahlenberg,  Dc/cri£t.  Ruf.  Siber.  &e.  p.  340. 
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fervice  when  injected  as  a  glyder  :  that  he  never  met  with  any  perfon, 
how  averfe  foever  to  perfumes,  but  could  take  it  in  the  form  of  a  bolus 
without  inconvenience  :  that  under  the  quantity  of  lix  grains,  he  never 
found  much  effedt  from  it,  but  that  when  given  to  ten  grains  and  up¬ 
wards,  it  produces  a  mild  diaphoreds,  without  heating  or  giving  any 
uneadnefs,  but  on  the  contrary,  abating  pain  and  railing  the  fpirits ; 
and  that  after  the  fweat  has  begun,  a  refrefhing  deep  generally  fuc- 
ceeds  (a).  This  medicine  has  been  tried  alfo  in  fome  maniacal  cafes 
in  which  it  feemed  to  procure  a  temporary  relief. 


M  O  X  A. 

MO  X  A  Jive  lanugo  artcmijice  japonic  <z  Pharm.  Par  if.  Moxa  :  a 

foft  lanuginous  fubdance,  prepared  in  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves  of 
a  fpecies  of  mug  wort,  by  beating  them,  when  thoroughly  dried,  and 
rubbing  them  betwixt  the  hands,  till  only  the  fine  fibres  are  left.  A 
like  fubdance  is  faid,  in  the  German  ephemerides,  to  have  been  ob¬ 
tained,  by  treating  the  leaves  of  our  common  mugwort  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Moxa  is  celebrated  in  the  eadern  countries,  for  preventing  and 
curing  many  diforders,  by  being  burnt  on  the  Ikin  :  a  little  cone  of 
moxa,  laid  on  the  part  previously  moiftened,  and  fet  on  lire  at  top, 
burns  down  with  a  temperate  glowing  heat,  and  produces  a  dark  co¬ 
loured  foot,  the  exulceration  of  which  is  promoted  by  applying  a  lit¬ 
tle  garlic,  and  the  ulcer  either  healed  up  when  the  efchar  feparates,  or 
kept  running  for  a  length  of  time,  as  different  circumdances  may  re¬ 
quire.  A  fungous  fubdance,  found  in  fiffures  of  old  birch  trees,  is 
laid  to  be  in  common  ufe  among  the  Laplanders  for  the  fame  purpofes 
(6)  ;  and  fome  have  ufed  cotton,  impregnated  with  a  folution  of  nitre, 
and  afterwards  dried,  which  anfwers  the  end  as  ededtually  as  the  moxa 
of  the  Japonefe  (c).  It  is  obvious,  that  all  thefe  applications  are  no 
other  than  means  of  producing  an  exulceration  of  the  Ikin,  and  its 
confequence  a  drain  of  humours. 

d)  T hilofcph.  TranfuCl.  N°  474.  (t)  Linnaeus.  Flora  lapponica,  p.  264.  (<r)  Hagendoro, 

Cyyojlatcl.gia,  p.  74, 
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M  r  R  0  B  A  L  A  N  I. 

MTROBALANI  Pharm.  Pan/.  Myrobaians  :  dried 
xi  uits,  of  the  plum  kind,  brought  from  the  eaft  Indies.  Five  forts 
have  been  diftinguifhed  in  the  fhops. 


i.  Myrobalani  belliricae:  Myrobalani  rotunax  bellirica,  ara¬ 
bibus  belleregi,  &c.  C.  B.  Belliric  myrobalans  :  of  a  yellowifh  <n-£V 

co  our,  and  an  irregularly  roundifh  or  oblong  figure,  about  an  inch  in. 
length. 

2*  ^YR0BALA,Nr  CITRIN^E  :  Myrobalani  teretcs  citrini  bilem  pur- 
gantes  C,  B.  \ellow  myrobalans  :  fomewhat  longer  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  with  generally  five  large  longitudinal  ridges,  and  as  many 
imaller  between  them.  J 


3.  Myrobalani  chebula  :  Myrobalani  maximi  angulofi  pituitam 
Purganhs. ,  arabibus  quebolia,  &c.  C.  B.  Chebule  myrobalans  :  re- 
rem  bung  the  yellow  in  -figure  and  ridges,  but  larger,  and  of  a  darker 
colour  inclining  to  brown  or  blackifii. 

4.  Myrobalani  emblica,  arabibus  embelgi,  &c.  C.  B.  My - 

robalam  emblicce  infegmentis  nuclcum  hahentes  angulofce  J.  B,  Emblic 
myrobalans  •  of  a  dark  blackifh  grey  colour,  roundifh,  about  half  am 
inch  tmck,  with  fix  hexagonal  faces  opening  from  one  another. 

5.  Myrobalani  indict:  Myrobalani  nigra  oSt angular es  C\  B. 

Indian  or  black  myrobalans :  of  a  deep  black  colour,  oblong,  octan¬ 
gular,  differing  from  all  the  others  in  having  no  ftone,  or  only  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  one  j  from  whence  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  gathered 
before  maturity.  0 

All  the  myrobalans  have  an  unpleafant,  bitterifh,  very  auftem 
talte  ;  and  finke  an  inky  blacknefs  with  lolution  of  chalybeate  vitriol, 
a  hey  are  laid  to  have  a  gently  purgative,  as  well  as  an  aftringent  and 
corroborating  virtue  ;  and  are  directed  to  be  given,  in  fubftance  from 
ha.f  a  dram  to  four  drams,  and  in  infufion  or  flight  decoCtion  froni 
four  to  twelve  drams.  .  It  is  faid  alfo,  that  the  fruit  in  fubftance  acts 
barely  as  a  ftyptic,  without  exerting  its  purgative  quality ;  that  this, 
iaft  is  diicovered  only  in  the  infufions  («)*  and  that  by  boiling  it  is. 

diilipated. 


(aI  GeoiFro y.  Trait,  de  materia  nudisar  topj.  ii  f,  3 .3  3, 
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diftipated  or  deffroyed  ( a ).  A  difference  of  this  kind,  between  the 
fruit  and  its  infufions,  might  be  eafily  conceived,  if  the  aftringency 
of  the  myrobalans  was  not  extracted  by  watery  liquors,  but  the  con¬ 
trary  of  this  was  found  on  trial  to  be  true  ;  the  infufions,  decodtions, 
and  the  decodtions  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  an  extradt,  being 
ftrongly  ffyptic.  In  this  country,  they  have  long  been  entire  grangers 
to  practice,  and  are  now  difcarded,  by  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  of  Edinburgh,  from  their  catalogue  of  officinals. 

i  ■* 

M  T  R  R  HA.  •  . 

MTRRHA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Pdinb.  Myrrh  :  a  gummy 
fefinous  concrete  juice,  of  an  oriental  tree  of  which  we  have  no  cer¬ 
tain  account.  It  comes  over  in  glebes  or  drops,  of  various  colours 
and  magnitudes  :  the  beft  fort  is  fomewhat  tranfparent,  friable,  in 
fome  degree  undtuous  to  the  touch,  of  an  uniform  brownifh  or  reddifh 
yellow  colour,  often  ftreaked  internally  with  whitifh  femicircular  veins; 
of  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  difagreeable  fmell ;  and  a  lightly  pun¬ 
gent,  very  bitter  tafte,  accompanied  with  an  aromatic  flavour  but  not 
fufficient  to  prevent  its  being  naufeous  to  the  palate.  There  are  fome- 
times  found  among  it  hard  fhining  pieces,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour, 
refembling  gum-arabic,  of  no  tafte  or  fmell :  fometimes  mafTes  of 
bdellium,  darker  coloured,  more  opake,  internally  fofter  than  the 
myrrh,  and  differing  from  it  both  in  fmell  and  tafte  :  fometimes  an 
undtuous  gummy-refin  of  a  moderately  ftrong  fomewhat  ungrateful 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  very  durable  tafte,  obvioufly  different  both  from 
thofe  of  bdellium  and  myrrh  :  fometimes  like  wile,  as  Cartheufer  ob- 
ierves,  hard  compadt  dark  coloured  tears,  of  an  offenfive  fmell,  and  a 
moft  ungrateful  bitternefs,  fo  as,  when  kept  for  fome  time  in  the 
mouth,  to  provoke  reaching.  Great  care  is  therefore  requifite  in  the 
choice  of  this  drug. 

This  bitter  aromatic  gummy-refin  is  a-  warm  corroborant,  deob- 
ftruent,  and  antifeptic.  It  is  given  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  and 
upwards,  in  uterine  obftrudtions,  cachexies,  putrid  fevers,  &c.  and 
often  employed  alfo  as  an  external  antifeptic  and  traumatic. 

Myrrh  diffolves  almoft  totally  in  boiling  water,  but  as  the  liquor 
cools,  a  portion  of  refinous  matter  fubfides.  The  ftrained  folution  is 
of  a  dark  yellowifh  colour,  fomewhat  turbid,  finells  and  taffes  ftronglv 

*  of 

(«)  Benanciuj,  Deduratio  friudum  if  trrorum  afud  fharmacof  arci,  e  m u.fe a  Bartholini ,  p.  68. 
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of  the  myrrh,  and  retains  both  its  tade  and  a  confiderable  fliare  of  its 
icent,  on  being  infpifiated  with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  confidence  of  an 
extract.  By  didillation  with  a  boiling  heat,  the  whole  of  its  flavour 
arifes,  partly  impregnating  the  diddled  water,  partly  collected  and 
concentrated  in  the  form  of  an  eflential  oil ;  which  is  in  fmell  ex¬ 
tremely  fragrant,  and  rather  more  agreeable  than  the  myrrh  in  fub- 
dance,  in  tade  remarkably  mild,  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink  in  the  aque¬ 
ous  fluid,  whereas  the  oils  of  mod,  perhaps  of  ail,  of  the  other 
gummy-refins  fwim  :  the  quantity  of  oil,  according  to  Hoffmann’s 
experiments,  is  about  two  drams  from  fixteen  ounces,  and  when  the 
myrrh  is  of  a  very  good  kind,  near  three  drams. 

Rectified  fpirit  diflolves  lefs  of  this  concrete  than  water,  but  extracts 
more  perfectly  that  part  in  which  its  bitternefs,  flavour,  and  virtues 
refide  :  the  refinous  matter,  which  water  leaves  undiffolved,  is  very 
bitter;  but  the  gummy  matter,  which  fpirit  leaves  undiffolved,  is 
infipid,  the  fpirituous  lolution  containing  all  the  adtive  parts  of  the 
myrrh.  Tindtures  of  myrrh,  made  by  digeding  three  ounces  of  the 
concrete  in  a  quart  of  rectified  *  or  proof  f  fpirit,  are  kept  in  the  Vp)  ™yiTpJ 
fhops,  and  given  fometirnes  internally  from  fifteen  drops  "to  a  tea  f  Pbarm.L ot 
fpoonful,  but  oftener  ufed  among  us  externally  for  cleanfing  ulcers 
and  promoting  the  exfoliation  of  carious  bones  :  both  tindtures  are  of 
a  reddifh  yellow  colour.  In  didillation,  rectified  fpirit  brings  over 
little  or  nothing  of  the  flavour  of  the  myrrh  :  the  extract,  obtained  by 
infpiflating  the  tindture,  is  a  fragrant,  bitter,  very  tenacious  refin, 
amounting  to  one  third  or  more  of  the  weight  of  the  myrrh  employed. 


M  T  R  T  U  S. 

MTRTU S  Pharm.  Edinb.  Myrtus  communis  itaika  Cafp.  Bauhin . 
Myrtle  :  an  evergreen  fhrub  ;  with  oblong  leaves,  pointed  at  both 
ends;  in  thebofoms  of  which  fpring  folitary  white  pentapetalous  flow¬ 
ers,  followed  by  black  oblong  umbilicated  berries  full  of  white 
crooked  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from 
whence  the  diops  have  been  ufually  fupplied  with  the  berries,  called 
myrtilh ,  which  rarely  come  to  perfection  in  our  climate ;  nor  does  the 
fhrub  bear  our  fevere  winters  without  fhelter. 

The  berries  of  the  myrtle,  recommended  in  alvine  and  uterine 
fluxes  and  other  diforders  from  relaxation  and  debility,  appear  to  -be 
among  the  milder  reflringents  or  corroborants  :  they  have  a  roughidi 

*  not 
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■not  unpleafant  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  fweetifhnefs  and 
aromatic  flavour.  The  leaves  have  likewife  a  manifeft  aftringency, 

and  yield  when  rubbed,  a  pretty  flrong  aromatic  fmell  agreeable  to 
molt  people.  ° 


M  T  R  TU  S  BRABANTIC  A. 

MTRTHUS  BRABANTICA  Pham.  Parif.  Gale,  frutex 
cdoratus  Jeptentrionalium,  elaagrius  cordo,  chamcelaagnus  dodonao  J  B 
Gaule,  sweet  willow,  Dutch  myrtle:  a  fmall  Ihrub,  much 
biancned;  with  oblong,  l'mooth,  whitilh  green  leaves,  fomewhat 
pointed  or  converging  at  each  end ;  among  which  arife  pedicles  bear- 
lng  flowery  tufts,  and  feparate  pedicles  bearing  icaly  cones  which  in- 
c  ude  the  feeds,  one  little  feed  being  lodged  in  each  fcale.  It  grows 
wild  in  wane  watery  places  in  feveral  parts  of  England  :  in  the  ifle  of 
Ely  It  is  laid  to  be  very  plentiful.  It  flowers  in  May  or  June,  ripens 
its  feeds  in  Auguft,  and  lofes  its  leaves  in  winter.  r 

The  leaves,  flowers,  and  feeds  of  this  plant  have  a  flrong  fragrant 
fmell,  and  a  bitter  tafte.  They  are  faid  to  be  ufed  among  the  common 
people,  for  deltroying  moths,  and  cutaneous  infers,  being  accounted 
an  enemy  to  infedts  of  every  kind  ;  internally,  in  infufions,  as  a  fto- 
machic  and  vermifuge ;  and,  as  a  fubflitute  to  hops,  for  preferring 
malt  liquors,  which  they  render  more  inebriating,  and  of  confequence 
Jets  lalubnous  ( a ).  1 

NA  PUS. 

.  NAVEW:  aPlantof  the  turnep  kind,  with  oblong  roots  grow- 
ing  flcndeier  from  the  top  to  the  extremity.  Two  forts  of  it,  ranked 
among  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  are  fuppofed  by  Linnaeus 
to  be  only  varieties,  and  are  therefore  joined  into  one  fpecies,  under 
the  name  of  brajjicaradice  caulcfcente ’ fufiformi .  They  are  both  biennial. 

l-  Nap-,  ?mpus  dulcis  officinarum  Pbarm .  Lond.  Napus  fativa 
C.  A.  Garden  or  fweet  navew,  or  French  turnep  :  cultivated  for 
toe  culinary  ufe  of  its  roots,  which  are  warmer  and  more  o-rateful 
than  thofc  of  the  common  turnep,  and  are  faid  to  afford  likewife,  in 
then  decodtions,  a  liquor  beneficial  in  diforders  of  the  breaft.  The 
Iceds,  in  figure  round ifh  and  in  colour  reddifh,  are  the  part  principally 

‘  .  ,  ..  diredted 

h;  Uijtoria  plant  arum,  tom,  ii,  p,  ,i  707. 
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directed  for  medicinal  purpofes:  they  have  a  moderately  pungent  tafte. 
lomewhat  approachmg  to  that  of  muftard  feed,  of  the  virtues  of  which 
they  appear  to  partake  :  with  muftard  feed  they  agree  alfo  in  their 
p  armaceutic  properties,  their  pungent  matter  being  taken  up  completely 
V  warterJlnd  onl7  partially  by  reftified  fpirit,  and  being  diffipated  in 
e  lnlpiflation  ol  the  watery  infufion,  only  an  unpleafant  bitteriflinefs 
remaining  in  the  extradt.  As  the  navew  feeds,  nearly  fimilar  in  kind 
o  thole  of  muftard,  are  apparently  much  inferiour  in  degree,  the  col* 
lege  of  Edinburgh  has  difcarded  them,  and  that  of  London  retains 
mem  only  as  an  ingredient  in  theriaca. 


2.  Bunias  Pharm.  Parif.  Napus  JilveJlris  C.  B.  Wild  navew 

0urapf-k-  Srow‘nS  on,  dl7  banks  and  among  corn  :  with  leaves  fome- 
what  different  from  thofe  of  the  preceding,  being  more  like  thofe  of 
cabbages  than  of  turneps  ;  the  root  fmaller,  and  of  a  ftronger  unplea¬ 
sant  tafte ;  and  the  feeds  alfo  rather  more  pungent,  on  which  account 
they  are  preferred  by  the  faculty  of  Paris.  The  feeds  of  both  kinds 
yield  upon  expreflion  a  large  quantity  of  oil :  the  oil  called  rape-oil  is 
extracted  from  the  feeds  of  the  wild  fort,  which  is  cultivated  in  abun¬ 
dance,  for  that  ufe,  in  fome  parts  of  England.  The  cake,  remaining 

after  the  expreflion  of  the  oil,  retains,  like  that  of  muftard,  the  acri- 
tno ny  of  the  feeds. 


N  A  R  D  U  S  CELTICS. 

NARbTJS  CEETHA  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Nardus  cel- 
tica  diofcondis  C.  B.  V aleriana  celtica  To  urn.  Spica  celtica  &  fa- 

hunca  quibufdam.  Celtic  nard  :  a  fmall  fpecies  of  valerian, 
With  uncut,  oblong,  obtufe,  fomewhat  oval  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Alps,  from  whence  the  Ihops  have  been  generally  fupplied  with 
the  dried  roots,  confining  of  a  number  of  blackifti  fibres,  with  the 
ower  paits  of  the  Italics  adhering;  which  laft  are  covered  with  thin 
yellow  fcales,  the  remains  of  the  withered  leaves. 

Tins  root  has  been  recommended  as  a  Itomachic,  carminative,  and 
diuretic:  at  prelent,  it  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of,  in  this 
country,  than  as  an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  theriaca,  though  its 
lemible  qualities  promife  fome  confiderable  medicinal  powers.  It  has 
a  moderately  firong  fmell,  and  a  warm  bitterifli  fubacrid  tafte,  fome¬ 
what  refembling  thofe  of  common  wild  valerian  :  an  extradt  made 
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from  it  by  rectified  fpirit  has  a  flrong,  penetrating  tafte,  and  retains 
in  good  meature  the  particular  flavour,  as  well  as  the  bitternefs  and 
pungency  of  the  root. 

N  A  R  D  U  S  I  N  D  I  C  A. 

NARDXJ S  IND ICA  Pharm .  Lond.  Nardus  indie  a  five  fpica 
nardi  Pharm.  Edinb.  Nardus  indie  a  qua  fpica ,  fpica  nardi,  &  Jpica 
indica  officinarum  C.  B.  Indian  nard  or  spikenard  :  the  bufhy 
top  of  the  root,  or  the  remains  of  the  withered  ftalks  and  ribs  of  the 
leaves,  of  an  Indian  graffy-leaved  plant  of  which  we  have  no  particular 
•defcrip>tion.  The  nard,  as  brought  to  us,  is  a  congeries  of  fmall 
tough  reddifh  brown  fibres ;  cohering  clofe  together,  but  not  inter¬ 
woven,  fo  as  to  form  a  bunch  or  fpike  about  the  fize  of  a  finger 
fometimes  two  or  three  bunches  iffue  from  one  head,  and  fometimes 
bits  of  leaves  and  ftalks  in  fubftance  are  found  among  them. 

The  Indian  nard,  now  kept  in  the  fhops  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  mithridate  and  theriaca,  was  formerly  employed  in  the  fame  inten¬ 
tions  as  the  Celtic,  and  is  faid  to  be  ufed  among  the  orientals  as  a  fpice. 
It  is  moderately  warm  and  pungent,  accompanied  with  a  flavour  not 
difagreeable. 

t  . 

NASTURTIUM  A  ^U  A  T  I  C  U  M. 

^  NASTURTIUM  A^UATICUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb. 
Nafturtium  aquatic um  fupinum  C.  B.  Sifymbrium  aquaticum  Tourn. 
CreJJio  quibufdam.  Water  Cresses  :  a  juicy  plant,  with  brown- 
jib*  oblong,  obtufe  leaves,  fet  nearly  in  pairs,  without  pedicles,  on  a 
middle  rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one  larger  and  longer- 
pointed  than  the  refl: :  the  ftalks  are  hollow,  pretty  thick,  channelled, 
and  crooked  :  on  the  tops  grow  tufts  of  fmall  tetrapetalous  white 
flowers,  followed  by  oblong  pods,  which  burfting  throw  out  a  num¬ 
ber  of  roundifh  feeds.  It  grows  in  rivulets  and  the  clearer  ftanding 
waters,  and  flowers  in  June :  the  leaves  remain  green  all  the  winter, 
but  are  in  greatefl:  perfection  in  the  fpring. 

The  leaves  of  the  water  crefles  have  a  moderately  pungent  tafte ; 
and,  when  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  emit  a  quick  penetrating  fmell, 
like  that  of  muftard  feed  but  much  weaker*  Their  pungent  matter  is 

taken. 
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taken  up  both  by  watery  and  fpirituous  mendrua,  and  accompanies 
the  aqueous  juice  which  ifliies  copioufly  upon  expreflion :  it  is  very 
volatile,  fo  as  to  arife,  in  great  part,  in  didillation  with  redified  fpirit 
as  well  as.  with  water,  and  almod  totally  to  exhale  in  drying  the  leaves, 
or  infpiflating  by  the  gentled  heat,  to  the  confidence  of  an  extrad* 
either  the  expreffed  juice,  or  the  watery,  or  fpirituous  tindures :  both 
the  infpiflated  juice  and  the  watery  extrad  difcover  to  the  tade  a  faline 
impregnation,  and  in  keeping  throw  up  crydalline  efflorefcences  to  the 
furface.  On  diddling-  with  water  conflderable  quantities  of  the  herb, 
a  fmall  proportion  of  a  fubtile,  volatile,  very  pungent  edential  oil  is 

This  herb  is  one  of  the  milder  acrid,  aperient,  antifcorbutics ;  of 
the  fame  general  virtues  with  the  cochlearia ,  but  conliderably  lefs  pun¬ 
gent,  and  in  great  meafure  free  from  the  peculiar  flavour  which  ac¬ 
companies  that  plant.  Hoffmann  has  a  great  opinion  of  it,  and 
recommends  it  as  of  Angular  efficacy  for  drengthening  the  vifcera, 
opening  obdrudions  of  the  glands,  promoting  the  fluid  fecretions,  and 
purifying  the  blood  and  humours  :  for  thefe  purpofes,  the  herb  may 
be  ufed  as  a  dietetic  article,  or  the  expreffed  juice  taken  in  dofes  of 
from  one  to  four  ounces  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 


N  A  STURTIUM  HORTENS  E. 

NASTURTIUM  HORTENSE  P harm.  Edinb.  Najlurtium 
hortevfe  vulgatum  C.  B.  Garden  cresses:  a  low  plant,  with 
varioufly  cut  winged  leaves,  bearing  on  the  top  of  the  round  dalk  and 
branches  tufts  of  tetrapetalous  white  flowers,  which  are  followed  by 
roundifh  capfules,  flatted  on  one  fide,  full  of  reddifh  round  feeds.  It 
is  annual,  and  raifed  in  gardens. 

The  garden  crefs  is  an  ufeful  dietetic  herb  in  fcorbutic  habits,  vifci- 
dities  of  the  juices,  obdrudions  of  the  vifcera,  and  for  promoting 
digedion  ;  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with  the  water  crefs,  but  fome- 
what  milder.  The  feeds  are  confiderably  more  pungent  than  the 
leaves,  and  agree  in  their  general  qualities  with  thofe  of  mudard. 


* 
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NA  T  R  O  N. 

NATRON,  anatron,  foude  blanche,  Pharm.  Par  if.  Nit  rum  anti¬ 
quorum  aphromtrum  ;  baurach .  Natron,  or -  mineral  fixt 

alkaline  salt.  This  fait  is  contained  in  great  abundance  in  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  makes  the  bafis  of  the  neutral  fait  fo  plenti¬ 
fully  extracted  from  them  for  alimentary  ufes.  It  is  like  wife  diicover- 
able  in  fundry  mineral  fprings,  even  of  thofe  which  do  not  participate 
of  fea  fait ;  and  in  fome  of  the  eaflern  countries  it  is  faid  to  be  found 
in  confiderable  quantities  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  fometimes  pure, 
but  more  commonly  blended  with  various  heterogeneous  matters* 
from  which  it  is  extraded  by  means  of  water.  The  alkali  called  Coda, 
prepared  by  incinerating  the  maritime  plant  kali  or  glafswort,  contains 
a  fait  of  the  fame  kind. 

The  mineral  alkali  agrees  in  its  general  qualities  with  the  common 
lixivial  falts  of  vegetables.  The  differences  which  have  been  obferved 
are,  that  it  is  milder  and  lefs  acrid  in  tafte :  that  when  diffolved  in 
water,  ^  it  concretes,  on  evaporation,  into  a  cake,  which  appears  a 
congeries  of  fmall  cryffals  :  that  when  expofed  to  the  air,  though  it 
grows  moift  on  the  furface,  it  does  not  run  into  a  liquid  form  :  ^that 
the  neutral  fait,  refulting  from  its  coalition  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  is 
very  eafily  diffoluble  in  water  and  fufible  in  the  fire :  that  with  the 
nitrous  acid  it  forms  cubical  cryftals ;  and  with  the  marine,  perfed 
fea  fait.  Its  medicinal  differences  from  the  common  lixivial  falts,  in 
its  pure  date,  are  not  well  known  ;  but  in  combination  with  acids, 
they  are  apparent.  See  fal  co?nmune,  fal  cat  hart  icus  glauberi,  &c. 

N  E  P  E  T  A. 

NEPETA  Pharm.  Lord.  Nepeta  feu  mentha  cataria  Pharm . 
Edinb.  Mentha  cataria  vulgaris,  &  major  C.  B.  Cataria  £? 
herb  a  felis  quibufdam .  Nep,  or  catmint,  fo  called  from  its 

being  often  deffroyed  by  cats  :  a  hoary  plant ;  with  fquare  ffalks  r 
heart-Ihaped,  acuminated,  ferrated  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  on  lono- 
pedicles  ;  and  whitifh  labiated  flowers  handing  in  fpikes  on  the  tops 
of  the  branches  :  the  upper  lip  of  the  flower  is  divided  into  two,  the 
lower  into  thru;  fedions.  It  is  fometimes  found  wild  in  hedges  and  on 
dry  banks,  aqd  flowers  in  June. 
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The  leaves  of  catmint  have  a  moderately  pungent  aromatic  tafte, 
and  a  ftrong  fmell,  not  ill  refembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  fpearmint 
and  pennyroyal ;  of  the  virtues  of  which  herbs,  in  weakneffes  of  the 
ftomach,  and  more  particularly  in  uterine  diforders,  they  appear  alfo 
to  participate.  Their  adive  matter  is  ex  traded  both  by  water  and  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit,  moft  perfectly  by  the  latter  :  the  watery  tindures  are  of  a 
greenifh  yellow  or  brownifh  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a  deep  green.  In 
diftillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  yellowifh  effential  oilf  fmelling 
ftrongly  of  the  catmint,  but  rather  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelf* 
the  remaining  decodion  is  ungratefully  bitterifh  and  fub aft rin gent. 
Rectified  fpirit  elevates  likewiie  a  part  of  the  fmell  and  aromatic 
warmth,  but  leaves  the  greateft  (hare  behind  concentrated  in  the  ex- 
trad,  which  proves  more  grateful  than  the  leaves  in  fubftance,  having 
more  of  the  mint  and  lefs  of  the  pennyroyal  flavour* 


NEPHRITI  CUM  LIGNUM, 

NR P HRI LlCU M  L IG NUM  Pharm.  Rdtinb *  Lignum  perc~ 
gnnum  aquam  ctzruleam  reddens  C.  B.  Nephritic  wood  :  an  A- 
merican  wood,  brought  to  us  in  large  compad  ponderous  pieces,  with¬ 
out  knots  :  the  outer  part  is  of  a  whitifh  or  pale  yellowifh  colour,  the 
medullary  fubftance  of  a  dark  brownifh  or  reddifh.  This  wood, 
macerated  in  water  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  imparts  a  deep  tindure, 
appearing,  when  placed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a  golden 
colour,  in  other  fituations  of  a  fine  blue  :  a  property  in  which  it  agrees 
with  the  baik  of  the  afh  tree,  and  differs  from  all  other  known  woods. 
Pieces  of  a  different  kind  of  wood,  are  often  mixed  with  it,  which 
give  only  a  yellow  tindure  to  water. 

Nephritic  wood  has  a  flightly  bitteidh  fomewhat  pungent  tafle 
and  in  rafping  or  feraping'emits  a  faint  fmell  of  the  aromatic  kind! 
The  blue  watery  tindure  has  neither  fmell  nor  tafte:  but  a  ftrone 
infufion,  which  appears  not  blue,  but  of  a  dark  brownifh  colour,  is 
manifeftly  bitter,  and  fmells  pretty  agreeably ;  infpiffated,  it  leaves  a 
blackifh  blown  extrad,  in  which  the  bitfcernefs  is  more  confiderable, 
and  accompanied  with  a  flight  aftringency.  A  faturated  tindure  made 
in  redified  fpirit,  is  of  a  blackifh  red  colour  :  the  extrad,  obtained  by 
infpiftating  it,  is  a  tenacious  refin,  larger  in  quantity  and  weaker  in 
tafte  than  the  watery  extrad.  According  to  Cartheufer,  the  fpirituous 
extrad  amounts  to  about  one  fifth,  the  watery  only  to  one  twelfth  the 

weight 
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weight  of  the  wood.  Both  menftrua  feern  to  extract  the  whole  of  the 
adive  matter;  for  if  the  wood  remaining  after  the  adion  of  the  one,  be 
digefted  or  boiled  in  the  other,  and  the  liquors  infpiffated,  the  extrads 
thus  obtained  have  neither  fin  ell  nor  tafte. 

This  wood  ftands  greatly  recommended  in  difficulties  of  urine,  neph¬ 
ritic  complaints,  and  all  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  paffiages ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  does  not,  like  the 
warmer  diuretics,  heat  or  offend  the  parts :  the  blue  aqueous  tindure 
is  direded  to  be  ufed  as  common  drink,  and  freffi  water  to  be  poured 
on  the  remaining  wood  fo  long  as  it  communicates  any  bluenefs.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  never  known  its  being  given  medicinally,  nor  is 
it  received  in  pradice  :  Geoffroy  fays  he  has  feen  fome  inftances  of  its 
being  ufed  without  fuccefs ;  and  indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  virtues 
of  ffrong  infufions  or  extrads  of  the  wood,  the  exceedingly  dilute  blue 
tindure  cannot  be  expeded  to  have  much  efficacy. 

N  I  C  0  T  I  A  N  A. 

Tobacco:  a  plant  with  alternate  leaves,  and  monopetalous  tubulous 
flowers  divided  into  five  fedions  :  the  flower  is  followed  by  an  oval 
capfule,  which  opening  longitudinally  fheds  numerous  fmall  feeds. 

i.  Nicotian  a  Pbarm.  Lond.  Nicotiana  five  petum ,  Pbarm. 
Edinb.  Nicotiana  major  latifolia  C.  B.  Tabacum.  Tobacco :  with 
large,  ffiarp  pointed,  pale  green,  foft  leaves,  about  two  feet  in  length, 
joined  immediately  to  the  ftalk  without  pedicles.  It  was  brought  into 
Europe  by  M.  Nicot,  from  the  ifland  Tobago  in  America,  about  the 
year  1560,  and  is  now  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  perennial,  as  is  faid,  in  America ;  and  annual  with  us.  ' 

The  leaves  of  tobacco  have  a  ffrong  difagreeable  imell,  and  a  very 
acrid  burning  tafte.  They  give  out  their  acrid  matter  both  to  water 
and  fpirit,  moft  perfedly  to  the  latter :  the  aqueous  infufions  are  of  a 
yellow  or  brown  colour,  the  fpirituous  of  a  deep  green.  They  yield 
nothing  confide! able  in  djff illation  with  either  menffruum  :  neverthelcfs 
their  aci  imony  is  greatly  abated  in  tne  infpiffation  of  the  tindures,  the 
watery  extrad  being  Iefs  pungent  than  the  leaves  themfelves,  and  the 
fpirituous  not  much  more  fo.  The  feveral  forts  of  tobacco  brought 
fiom  abroad,  are  ftronger  in  tafte  than  that  of  our  own  growth,  and 
the  extrads  made  from  them  much  more  fiery,  but  in  lefs  quantity. 

Tobacco  taken  internally  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  or  decodions  of  it 
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ufea  as  a  glyder,  prove  virulently  cathartic  and  emetic,  occadoning 
extreme  anxiety,  vertigoes,  dupors,  and  diforders  of  the  ienfes  :  fome 
have  neverthelefs  ventured  upon  it  both  as  an  evacuant,  and  in  minuter 
quantities  as  an  aperient  and  alterant,  in  epilepfies  and  other  obdinate 
chronical  diforders ;  a  practice  which,  though  in  fome  cafes  it  may 
have  been  fuccefsful,  appears  much  too  hazardous  to  be  followed, 
particularly  in  the  more  irritable,  hot,  dry,  bilious  conditions.  By 
long  boiling  in  water,  its  deleterious  power  is  abated  and  at  length 
dedroyed:  an  extract  made  by  long  codion  is  recommended  by  Stahl 
and  other  German  phyficians,  as  a  mod;  effectual  and  fafe  aperient, 
detergent,  expectorant,  diuretic,  See.  but  the  medicine  muffc  neceffarily 

be  precarious  and  uncertain  in  drength,  and  has  never  come  into  ufe 
among  us. 

Thefmoke  of  tobacco,  received  by  the  anus,  is  faid  to  be  of  fingular 
efficacy  in  obdinate  condipations  of  the  belly.  Hoffmann  obferves  that 
horfes  have  often  been  relieved  by  this  remedy,  but  in  human  fubjeds 
it  has  been  rarely  tried ;  and  fays  he  has  known  fome  of  the  common 
people,  who  laboured  under  excruciating  pains  of  the  inteflines,  freed 
in  an  inffant  from  all  pain  hy  fwallowing  the  fmoke. 

Tobacco  is  fometimes  employed  externally  in  unguents  and  lotions, 
for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  dedroying  cutaneous  infeds,  and  other  like 
purpofes  :  it  appears  to  be  dedrudive  to  almod  all  kinds  of  infeds,  to 
thofe  produced  on  vegetables  as  well  as  on  animals.  Beaten  into  a 
mafh  with  vinegar  or  brandy,  it  has  fometimes  proved  a  ferviceable 
application  for  hard  tumours  of  the  hypochondres  [a).  Some  caution 
however  is  requifite  even  in  thefe  external  ufes  of  tobacco,  particularly 
involutions  of  continuity  :  there  are  indances  of  its  being  thus  tranf- 
mitted  into  the  blood,  fo  as  to  produce  virulent  effeds.  Of  the  com¬ 
mon  ufes  of  the  leaves  brought  from  America,  prepared  in  different 
forms,  both  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  are  too  well  known  to 
require  being  mentioned  here. 

2  f  .^i)C  0  T 1  ^  A  minor  C.  B.  Priapeia  quibufdam  nicotian  a  mi¬ 
nor  J.  B.  Tobacco  anglicum  Park.  Engl  if  h  tobacco :  with  fhort, 
fomewhat  oval  leaves,  fet  on  pedicles.  It  is  annual,  originally  a  na¬ 
tive  of  America,  but  now  propagates  itfelf  plentifully  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

The 

[a)  Mr,  Stedman,  Edinburgh  medical  ejfay%y  mol.  ii,  art,  y 
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Thb  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  laid  by  fome  to  be  of  the  fame  quality 
with  thofe  of  henbane;  by  others,  to  be  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  but 
weaker,  which,  in  point  of  tade,  they  manifedly  are.  They  have 
been  fometimes  fubdituted,  in  our  markets,  to  the  true  tobacco  ;  from 
which  they  are  readily  diftinguifhable  by  their  fmallnefs,  their  oval 
i'hape,  and  their  being  furnifhed  with  pedicles. 


N I  T  R  U  M. 

NIT  RU  M  Pbarm .  Lond .  Nit  rum  five  fa! pet  r re  Pham.  Edinh . 

Nitre  or  saltpetre:  a  neutral  fait,  formed  by  the  coalition  of  the 
common  vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait  with  a  peculiar  acid :  of  a  fharp 
penetrating  cooling  tade  :  foluble  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  very  cold 
water,  in,  lefs  than  thrice  its  weight  of  water  temperately  warm,  and 
in  one  third  its  weight  of  boiling  water  :  concreting  from  its  faturated 
folutions,  on  evaporation  of  a  -  part  of  the  fluid  or  a  gradual  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  heat  that  kept  it  diflolved,  into  colourlefs  tranfparent  cry- 
flials,  which  in  figure  are  hexagonal  prifms  terminated  by  pyramids  of 
the  fame  number  of  fides  :  melting  thin  as  water  in  a  moderate  heat  : 
when  heated  to  ignition,  deflagrating,  on  the  contact  of  any  inflam¬ 
mable  fubhance,  with  a  bright  flame  and  a  confiderable  hifling  noife  ; 

*  Nitrum  and  leaving,  after  the  detonation,  its  fixed  alkaline  fait  *,  the  acid  beintr 
deflroyed  in  the  ad  of  accenfion. 

The  origin  of  nitre,  or  rather  of  the  acid  which  makes  the  charae- 
teriftic  part  of  nitre,  is  unknown.  Thus  much  only  is  known  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  common  waters,  both  atmofpherical  and  fubterraneous, 
often  contain  a  little  of  this  acid  in  combination  with  earthy  or  other 
bodies,  fo  as  to  yield,  by  crydallization,  on  fupplying  the  vegetable 
fixt  alkali,  a  perfed  nitre :  and  that  when  animal  or  vegetable  fub- 
ftances,  mixed  with  porous  abforbent  earths,  have  lain  expofed  to  the 
air  till  they  are  thoroughly  rotted,  they  are  found  in  like  manner  to 
contain  a  fmall  portion  of  nitrous  acid,  fo  as  to  give  out  a  little  nitre 
to  water  on  being  fupplied  with  the  proper  alkaline  bafis.  On  this 
foundation,  fome  nitre  is  prepared  in  different  parts  of  Europe :  but 
the  g  re  a  ted  quantities  are  the  produce  of  the  Ead-Indies  ;  the  means 
by  which  it  is  there  fo  plentifully  obtained,  or  whether  it  is  a  natural 

or  artificial  production,  have  not  yet,  fo  far  as  lean  learn,  been  re¬ 
vealed  . 

Nitre, 
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Nitie,  as  brought  into  the  (hops,  has  generally  a  greater  or  lets 
admixture  of  feafaltj  from  which  it  is  purified,  by  diffolvino- it  in 
boiling  water,  and,  after  duly  evaporating  the  filtered  folution,  fitting 
it  in  a  cold  place  to  crydallize  *  The  more  impure  brown  nitre  *  N!trum  n 
requires  repeated  diffolution  and  cryftallization  :  to  promote  the  puri-  rificatumP  T. 
fication,  it  is  commonly  dilfolved  in  lime  water,  or  the  folution  fuffer- 
ed  to  percolate  through  quicklime  or  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  wood 
aides.  It  is  obfervable  that  nitrous  folutions  differ  from  thofe  of  moil 
other  falts  in  contra&ing  no  pellicle  in  evaporation  :  if  a  folution  of 
rough  nitre,  containing  fea  fait,  be  boiled  down  till  a  pellicle  ap¬ 
pears,  or  till  a  part  of  the  fait  begins  to  concrete  and  fall  to  the  bottom, 
all  that  thus  feparates  is  found  to  be  fea  fait,  boiling  water  keeping  far 
lefs  of  this  fait  diffolved  than  it  does  of  nitre  :  but  if  the  liquor  be  now 
poured  off,  though  it  ffiould  dill  retain  a  quantity  of  the  fea  fait,  only 
the  nitre  will  crydallize  in  cooling,  fea  fait  continuing  diffolved  in 
nearly  as  little  water  when  cold  as  was  fufficient  to  keep  it  diffolved 
when  boiling. 

This  fait  is  one  of  the  principal  medicines  of  the  antiphlogidic 
dafs ;  of  general  ufe  in  diforders  accompanied  with  inflammatory 
fymptoms  whether  chronical  or  acute,  and  as  a  corrector  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  or  irritation  produced  by  dimulating  drugs.  Hoffmann 
thinks  it  has  an  advantage  above  the  refrigerants  of  the  acid  kind,  in 
not  being  liable  to  coagulate  the  animal  juices  ;  folutions  of  it  mingling 
with  or  diffolving  recent  thick  blood,  and  in  fome  degree  p refer ving  it 
from  coagulation  as  well  as  corruption ;  at  the  fame  time  changing^its 
colour,  when  dark  or  blackifli,  to  a  crimfon,  an  effed  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  alfo,  in  a  lefs  degree,  upon  the  flethy  parts  of  dead  animals  (a).  It 
retards  likewife  the  coagulation  of  milk,  but  feems,  from  Stahl's  ac¬ 
count,  to  increafe  the  confidence  of  thin  ferous  humours ;  for  he 
obferves,  that  when  ufed  in  gargarifms  for  inflammations  of  the  fauces 
in  acute  fevers,  it  thickens  the  falival  fluid  into  a  mucus,  which  keeps 
the  parts  moid  for  a  confiderable  time,  whereas,  when  nitre  is  not 
added,  a  drynefs  of  the  mouth  prefen tly  enfues  (/>). 

3  E  This 

(a)  Hoffmann,  De  folium  mediorum  virtute  §  16.  De  medicamcntis feledlioribus  §  13.  Deprarflan- 
tijjima  tiitri  <virtute  §  5.— We  cannot,  however,  conclude  much,  from  thefe  kinds  of  experiments 
in  regard  to  the  medical  powers  of  nitre,  or  its  effects  on  the  animal  fluids  whilft  under  the  laws  of 
the  vital  oeconomy.  .  ’  .  ? ' 

(£)  De  ufu  nitri  medico }  Menfis  martins,  Opufc.  p  569.  O 
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This  medicine  generally  promotes  urine,  and  often  gives  relief  in 
dranguries  and  heat  of  urine  whether  fimple  or  proceeding  from  a 
venereal  taint.  It  fometimes  loofens  the  belly,  particularly  in  hot 
difpoiitions  :  in  cold  phlegmatic  temperaments  it  rarely  has  this  effedt, 
though  given  in  very  large  dofes,  even  to  an  ounce  :  the  diarrhoeas  of 
acute  difeafes,  and  duxes  in  other  circumftances  from  an  acrimony  of 
the  bile  or  indammation  of  the  inteftines,have  been  frequently  redrained 
by  it.  In  high  fevers,  it  often  promotes  a  diaphorefis  or  fweat  ; 
in  malignant  fevers,  where  the  pulfe  is  low  and  the  drength  greatly 
depredfed,  it  impedes  that  falutary  excretion  and  the  eruption  of  the 
exanthemata;  in  confequence  of  its  general  power  of  diminishing  in¬ 
dammation  and  heat.  It  feems  to  be  prejudicial  in  diforders  of  the 
lungs,  though  fome  (a)  have  ventured  to  prefcribe  it  in  hemoptyfes. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  nitre,  among  us,  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a 
fcruple ;  though  in  many  cafes  it  may  be  given  with  great  fafety,  and 
to  better  advantage,  in  larger  quantities.  It  has  been  faid,  that  nitre 
lofes,  in  being  melted,  half  its  weight  of  watery  moidure,  and  recovers 
this  weight  again  on  being  didfolved  and  crydallized  (6)  ;  from  whence 
it  would  follow;  that  one  part  of  melted  nitre  is  equivalent  to  two  of 
thecrydals  :  but  there  was  probably  fome  midake  in  this  experiment, 
for  I  have  often  repeated  it  with  different  parcels  of  nitre,  and  never 
found  the  lofs  to  be  fo  much  as  one  twentieth  of  its  weight. 

Nitre  may  be  commodioudy  taken  in  the  form  of  troches  :  one  part 
of  the  purified  fait  is  commonly  ground  with  three  parts  of  fine  fugar, 

*  Trochifei  and  the  mixture  made  up  with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  *.  In 
cni tioP.L.  this  and  all  other  folid  forms  it  is  accompanied,  however,  with  one 
inconvenience;  being  liable,  efpecially  when  the  dofe  is  confiderable, 
to  occalion  a  pain  or  uneafinefs  at  the  domach,  which  can  be  prevented 
only  by  plentiful  dilution.  A  liquid  form  is  therefore,  in  general,  the 
mod  eligible,  and  may  be  eafily  rendered  grateful  by  a  proper  addition 
of  fugar :  commonly  half  an  ounce  of  nitre,  and  two  ounces  of  fine 
fugar,  with  a  fcruple  of  cochineal  as  a  colouring  material,  are 
boiled  in  two  pints  and  a  half  of  water  till  half  a  pint  is  waded,  and 
after  danding  to  fettle,  -the  clear  purpliffi  red  liquor  is  poured  off  for 
f  Decc&um  ufe  -f*.  The  boiling  ferves  only  to  haden  the  folution,  and  needs  not 
~  be  continued  longer  than  till  the  falts  are  diffolved,  and  a  fufficient 
colour  extracted  from  the  cochineal. 

r  The 

(a)  Riverius,  Cent.  i.  vbf.  83.  Stahl,  ubi  fupra,  &  Ob/erv.  cbym,  fly/.  tned ,  curio/,  p.  464. 
Tralles,  Vitium  terreis  afcriptorum  exatnen  p.  246.  < 

k  f 

{b)  GeofFroy,  Memoir es  d  I'acad.  des  fcienc .  de  Paris,  four  1'ann.  1717. 
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The  chemifts  have  thought  to  improve  the  virtue  of  nitre,  by  defla- 
gratron  with  a  fma  1  portion  of  fulphur :  they  melt  the  nitre  in  a  cru¬ 
cible,  and  gradually  fpnnkle  on  it  one  twenty-fourth  its  weight  of 
flowers  of  fulphur :  when  the  deflagration  is  over,  they  pour  out  the 
melted  fait  into  clean,  dry,  warm  brafs  moulds,  fo  as  to  form  it  into 
little  cakes  -.  In  this  procefs,  a  part  of  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  and  the 
inflammable  principle  of  the  fulphur,  detonating  together,  are  both 
deftroyed  ;  while  that  part  of  the  alkali  of  the  nitre?  which  is  thus 
iorfaken  by  its  acid,  unites  with  the  acid  of  the  fulphur,  which  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  vitriol,  into  a  new  neutral  fait  the  fame  with  vitrio- 
lated  tartar  ;  and  the  preparation  is  found  to  be  no  other  than  a  mixture 
of  unchanged  nitre  with  a  fmall  portion  of  this  vitriolated  fait.  If  the 
nitre  and  fulphur  be  taken  in  equal  quantities,  the  mixture  injected  by 
a  little  at  a  time  into  a  red  hot  crucible,  and,  after  the  detonation  ceafes, 
kept  in  the  fire  about  an  hour ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitre  will  thus 
be  changed  ;  and  the  remaining  fait,  purified  by  folution  in  water  -f-, 
proves  almolt  wholly  the  fame  with  vitriolated  tartar 

The  fame  fait  is  produced  by  pouring  gradually  on  nitre  the  pure 
acid  of  vitriol  or  fulphur:  this  acid,  uniting  with  the  alkali,  difen- 
gages  the  acid  of  the  nitre,  which  begins  to  exhale,  immediately  on 
mixture,  in  yellow  or  red  fumes,  and  may  be  colledted  by  diftillation 

ln  a  f.Iafs  ,''etort,  Wlth  a.  moderate  fire.  Some  previoufly  dilute  the 
vitriolic  acid  with  equal  its  quantity  of  warm  water;  and  afterwards 
purity  the  d, Allied  nitrous  fpirit  from  this  fuperfluous  phlegm,  by  a 
lecond  diftillation  in  a  glals  cucurbit ;  the  v/atery  part  rifing  in  the  heat 
o,  a  water-bath  and  leaving  the  more  concentrated  acid  behind  t 
Onepart  of  oil  of  vitriol  extricates  all  the  acid  of  two  parts  of  nitre  +  • 
the  remaining  fait  is  +  nearly  a  pure  vitriolated  fait.  If  three  parts  of  „  c 
nitre  be  ufed  to  one  oI_  the  vitriolic  acid  ||,  a  part  of  the  nitre  remains  g,ib^ 
unchanged  .  on  diflolvmg  the  whole  refiduum  in  hot  water,  and  fettino  .... 
the  filtered  folution  to  cryftallize  §,  the  vitriolated  fait  lhoots  firlf,  {""t 
greateft  part  of  the  nitre  continuing  diffolved. 

.  Th*~S  fpUlt  ^obtained  alfo  by  diftillation  in  a  ftrong  fire  with 
vitnol  in  fubftance;  the  vitriol  parting  in  the  fire  with  its  own  acid, 
which  then  acts  upon  the  nitre  and  extricates  its  acid  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  when  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  is  ufed.  The  fpirit  thus  diftilied 
called  aqua  fortis,  is  more  phlegmatic  than  the  preceding,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  vitriol  employed  contains  more  phlegm  than  the  oil  of 
vitno! :  it  is  like  wife  liable  to  an  admixture  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  more 
or  lefs  of  which  is  generally  forced  over.  The  proportions  commonly 

b*  2  followed 
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followed  are,  three  parts  of  nitre,  three  of  green  vitriol  uncalcined, 
*^qoa  forth  and  one  and  a  half  of  the  fame  vitriol  calcined  *  ;  or  one  of  nitre  and 
film  pi.  p”e.  two  calcined  to  whitenefs  •f';  or  equal  parts  of  nitre,  cal- 

t  duplex  p.E.  cined  vitriol,  and  dry  clay  J,  which  laft  ingredient  appears  to  be  of 
very  little  ufe  in  the  procefs.  The  ingredients  are  well  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  the  diftillation  performed  in  an  earthen  retort  or  an  iron  pot  fitted: 
with  an  earthen  head  and  a  receiver,  and  continued  fo  long  as  any  red 
vapours  arife. 

The  nitrous  fpirit,  ufually  diftilled  from  rough  nitre,  contains  often- 
an  admixture  of  the  marine  acid  as  well  as  of  the  vitriolic.  Tliefirftl 
is  difcovered,  and  feparated,  by  dropping  in  a  little  folution  of  filver,. 
the  latter  by  a  folution  of  chalk  or  any  other  calcareous  earth,  made  in 
the  pure  nitrous  acid;  the  filver  abforbing  the  marine  acid,  and  the 
chalk  the  vitriolic,  and  forming  with  thofe  acids,  refpeftively,  indiffo- 
luble  concretes,  which  immediately  render  the  liquor  milky,  and  on. 
ftanaing  fettle  to  the  bottom.  The  folutions  are  to  be  cautioufiy  and' 
fiowly  dropt  in,  fo  long  only  as  they  continue  to  produce  a  milkinels  :  in* 
cafe  of  an  excefs  in  their  quantity,  if  the  fpirit  is  required  perfectly 
pure  it  is  to  be  rectified  by  re  diftillation. 

By  the  property  on  which  the  above  method  of  purification  depends, 
the  nitrous  fpirit  may  be  readily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  two 
mineral  acids.  By  the  red  or  yellowifh  red  colour  of  its  fumes  ;  by  its 
||  Aqua  regia  forming  with  one  fourth  its  weight  offal  ammoniac  ||,  or  with  fea  fait 
Vkarm.Edxnb.  or  jts  acid,  a  menftruum  that  perfectly  diftolves  gold;  by  its  defla¬ 
grating  on  the  contact  of  any  inflammable  matter,  when  heated  to 
ignition,  whatever  other  body  it  be  previoufly  combined  with ;  it  may 
with  certainty  be  diftinguifhed  both  from  thofe  and  from  every  other 
known  fpecies  of  acid. 

This  acid  has  been  fometimes  given  as  a  diuretic,  from  two  or  three 
to  fifty  drops,  diluted  largely  with  water :  but  its  principal  ufe  is  in 
combination  with  other  bodies. 

Combined  with  vegetable  fixt  alkalies,  it  reproduces  common  nitre. 
With  the  mineral  fixt  alkali  or  foda ,  it  compofes  a  fpecies  of  nitre  in 
fome  refpedts  different  from  the  common,  cryftallizing  not  into  a  prif- 
§  Nitrum  matic  but  a  cubical  figure  §;  with  volatile  alkalies,  afubtile  pungent 
**abNhram  falt  remar^abie  f°r  its  folubility  in  fpirit  of  wine  **  :  pf  thefe  two 
flammans,  compounds,  the  medicinal  qualities  are  little  known,  though  they 

ammoruaa’e  fcem  to  be  well  deferving  of  enquiry.  The  acid,  in  the  molt 

ammoniac^  e.  concentrated  ftate  in  which  it  is  commonly  met  with,  faturates  about 

i  five 
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five  fixths  its  weight  of  vegetable  fixt  alkali  (a),  but  of  volatile  alkali 
bttle  more  than  half  its  weight  (6).  For  obtaining  the  combination 
with  the  mineral  alkali,  fea  fait  may  be  ufed  equally  with  Coda  or  the 
alkali  in  its  pure  ftate  ;  for  the  nitrous  acid  extricates  thefea-Xalts  acid 
and  unites  with  only  its  pure  alkaline  balls  (fee  fal commune.) 

Solutions  of  calcareous  earths  in  this  acid  are  in  tafte  bitterilh  and 
very  pungent.  They  are  difficultly  made  to  affume  a  cryftalline  ap¬ 
pearance;  and  when  evaporated  and  exliccated  by  heat,  the  dry  fait  Nitrum  calca- 
deliquiates  again  in  the  air.  This  fait  has  not  hitherto  been  employed  reumverum- 
medicinally,  nor  is  it  as  yet  much  known.  It  is  a  common  ingredient 

*njV^erS’  w^en  its  quantity  is  confiderable,  it  renders  hard  and 

mdifpofed  to  putrefy,  apparently  impeding  putrefaction  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  an  equal  quantity  of  fea  fait.  Alkaline  falts,  fixt 
or  volatile,  added  to  the  folutions,  precipitate  the  earthy  balls ;  and 
uniting  with  the  acid  in  its  dead,  compofe  therewith,  according  to  the 
ipecies  of  alkali  employed,  the  common,  cubical,  or  ammoniacal  nitre 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  nitrous  fpirit  difiolves  zinc,  iron,  copper,  bifmuth,  lead,  mer¬ 
cury,  and  nlver,  the  mod  readily  of  all  the  acids  :  tin  it  dilfolves  im¬ 
perfectly  :  regulus  of  antimony  it  only  corrodes :  fee  the  refpedtive 

The  concentrated  acid,  combined  with  a  due  proportion  of  rectified 
fpiiit  of  wine,  loies  its  acidity  ;  the  coalition  of  the  two  producing  a  * 
new  compound,  of  a  gratefully  pungent  tade  and  odour,  and  which  is 
given  fiom  a  few  drops  to  a  tea  Ipoonful  or  more  as  mildly  aperient, 
diuretic,  antiphlogidic,  in  fome  degree  anodyne  and  antifpafmodic. 

On  mixing  the  two  fpirits  together,  a  great  heat,  ebullition,  and 
noxious  red  vapouis  arife  :  this  conflict  is  lefs  violent  when,  cautioufly* 
and  by  little  and  little,  the  acid  fpirit  is  added  to  the  vinous,  than  when 
the  vinous  is  added  to  the  acid.  One  part  of  the  ilrong  acid  fpirit  is 
commonly  taken  to  three  of  the  fpirit  of  wine  *,  or  half  a  pound  to  a  *  Spiritus. 
quart  f  :  the  mixture,  after  ftanding  for  fome  time  that  the  two  liquors  nitrf  dulci 
may  in  feme  degree  unite,  is  fet  to  diftill  with  a  gentle  lire,  by^which^  ^Pb'Ed‘ 
tue  union  is  completed,  and  the  very  volatile  £  dulcified  foirit  feparated  -t  p1  t  • 
from  the  more  fixt  acid  that  remains  undulcified.  The  diftillatio n  is  ' 
dire  (fled  to  be  continued  fo  long  as  the  fpirit  that  comes  over  raifes 
no  effervefcence  with  fixt  alkaline  falts ;  it  may  be  regulated  more 
4  commodioully -• 

(a)  Hombcrg,  Memoir  a  deTdcad,  roy.  des  Jcietic,  de  Paris  ^  pour  I'anr..  1699, 

'f)  Hamel,  dutis  la  menta  memoires •  pour  P ann ,  17 
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commodioufty  by  performing  the  procefs  in  a  water  bath,  for  all  that 
rifes  in  this  heat  will  be  found  to  be  a  pure  dulcified  fpirit. 

A  fubtile  ethereal  fluid,  iimilar  in  its  general  qualities  to  that  de- 
feribed  under  the  head  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  obtainable  with  the 
nitrous  in  a  more  compendious  manner.  If  equal  parts  by  meafure  of 
fpirit  of  nitre  and  fpirit  of  wine,  of  moderate  Arength,  be  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  the  bottle  clofely  Aopt,  and  fet  in  a  cool  place,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  ether  rifes  to  the  furface  in  a  few  days  :  it  may  be  purified 
from  the  adhering  acid,  by  fhakirfg  it  with  water  in  which  fome  fixt 
alkaline  fait  has  been  diflolved,  and  then  drawing  off  the  ether  by  difiil- 
lation.  The  medicinal  qualities  of  this  fubtile  fluid  are  not  as  yet 
known. 


NUMMULAR  I  A. 

NUMMULARIA  Pharm.  Par  if.  Nummularia  ?najor  lute  a 

C.  B.  Hirundinaria  &  centimorbia  quibufdam .  Moneywort: 
a  low  creeping  plant,  with  fquare  Aalks,  and  fmooth  little  roundilh 
leaves  fet  in  pairs  at  the  joints  upon  fliort  pedicles  :  in  their  bofoms 
appear  yellow  folitary  monopetalous  flowers,  each  divided  into  five 
oval  fegments,  and  followed  by  a  fmall  round  capfule  full  of  minute 
feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wdld  in  moill  grounds,  and  flowers  from 
May  to  near  the  end  of  fummer. 

This  herb  is  accounted  reAringent,  antifcorbutic,  and  traumatic. 
Boerhaave  looks  upon  it  as  fimilar  to  a  mixture  of  feurvygrafs  with 
forrel :  it  appears  indeed  to  have  fome  degree  both  of  pungency  and 
acidity,  but  it  is  far  weaker  than  thofe  herbs  or  than  any  mixture  of 
the  two. 


NU  X  M  O  S  C  HA  f  A. 

NUX  MO  SC  HA  PA  Pharm.  Loud.  Nux  mofehata  &  nux 
myrifiica  Pharm.  Edinb.  Nux  myriflica  frudlu  rotundo  C.  B.  Nu - 

cifta.  Nutmeg:  the  aromatic  kernel  of  a  large  nut,  produced  by 
a  tree  faid  to  refemble  the  pear  tree,  growing  in  theEaA  Indies.  The 
outer  part  of  the  fruit  is  a  loft  fleAiy  fubAance  like  that  of  the  walnut, 
which  fpontaneoufiy  opens  when  ripe  :  under  this  lies  a  red  membrane 
called  mace  (fee  macis)  forming  a  kind  of  reticular  covering  through 
the  fiAures  of  which  is  feen  the  hard  woody  fliell  that  includes  the  nut- 
5  -  meg. 
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meg.  Two  forts  of  this  kernel  are  diftinguifhed  :  one  of  an  oblong 
figure,  called  male  ;  the  other  roundifli  or  of  the  fhape  of  an  olive, 
called  female  :  this  laft  is  the  oflicinal  fpecies,  being  preferred  to  the 
other  on  account  of  its  Wronger  and  more  agreeable  flavour,  and  its 
being,  as  is  faid,  lefs  fubjed  to  become  carious.  The  nutmegs  are 
cured,  according  to  Rumphius,  by  dipping  them  in  a  fomewhatlhick 
mixture  of  lime  and  water,  that  they  may  be  every  where  coated  with 
the  lime,  which  contributes  to  their  prefervation. 

The  nutmeg  is  a  moderately  warm,  grateful,  unduous  fpice  ;  fup- 
pofed  to  be  particularly  ufeful  in  weaknefs  of  appetite,  and  the  naufea? 
and  vomitings  accompanying  pregnancy,  and  in  fluxes ;  but  liable, 
w.en  taken  too  freely,  to  fit  very  uneafy  on  the  ftomach,  and,  as  is 
faid,  to  affed  the  head.  Roafted  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  it  becomes 
eafily  friable  *,  it  proves  lefs  fubjed  to  thefe  inconveniences,  and  is*N uxmnn, 
fuppofed  like  wife  to  be  more  ufeful  in  fluxes. 

Nutmegs,  diflilled  with  water,  yield  nearly  one  fixteenth  (a)  their 
weight  of  a  limpid  eflential  oil  +,  very  grateful,  poffeffing  the  flavour  +  01.  ftnj.  fett 
of  the  fpice  in  peifedion,  and  which  is  faid  to  have  fome  degree  of  an  efont.  nucis 
antifpafmodic  or  hypnotic  (6)  power :  on  the  furface  of  the  remaining  mokhPL&E> 
decodion  is  found  floating  an  unduous  concrete  matter  like  tallow,  of 
a  white  colour,  nearly  infipid,  not  eafily  corruptible,  and’ hence* re¬ 
commended  as  a  balls  for  odoriferous  balfams  :  the  decodion,  freed 
from  this  febaceous  matter,  and  infpilfated,  leaves  a  weakly  bitte<- 
fubaftringent  extrad.  Redified  fpirit  takes  up,  by  maceration  or  di- 
geftion,  tne  whole  fmell  and  tafte  of  the  nutmegs,  and  receives  from 
them  a  deep  bright  yellow  colour  :  the  fpirit,  drawn  off  by  diftillation 
from  the  filtered  tindure,  is  very  {lightly  impregnated  with  their  fla¬ 
vour ;  greateft  part  of  the  fpecifick  fmell,  as  well  as  the  aromatic 
warmth,  bitterifhnefs  and  fubaftringency  of  the  fpice  remaining  con 
centrated  in  the  extrad.  The  effential  oil,  and  an  agreeable  cordial 
water,  lightly  flavoured  with  the  volatile  parts  of  the  nutmeg  by  draw¬ 
ing  oft  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirit  from  two  ounces  of  the  fpice  t,  are  kept  t  4qua  nuds 
in  the  fhops.  .  Both  the  oil,  and  the  fpirituous  tindure  and  extrads  mofch‘ P'  L‘ 
agiee  better  with  weak  flomachs  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the 
nutmegs  in  fubflance.  i 

(a)  Hoffmann,  Obferrvatioxcs  pbyjico •  chymi c<t.  lib.  i,  obf.  i.  &  * 

curic/ar.  dec.  III.  ann.  ii.  obf.  120 .  Bontius,  it  medium  hdorum,  p.  zo. 
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Nutmegs,  heated,  and  ftrongly  prefled,  give  out  a  fluid  yellow  oil* 
which  concretes  on  growing  cold  into  a  febaceous  confiflence.  Rum- 
phius  informs  us,  that  in  the  fpice  iflands,  when  the  nuts  are  broken, 
thofe  kernels  which  appear  damaged,  carious,  or  unripe,  are  feparated 
for  this  ufe,  and  that  feventeen  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  fuch. kernels 
yield  only  one  pound  of  oil,  whereas,  when  the  nutmeg  is  in  perfedion, 
it  is  faid  to  afford  near  one  third  its  own  weight. 

Two  kinds  of  febaceous  matter,  faid  to  be  exprefled  from  the  nut- 
*  0L  nuc-  meg>  are  diflinguifhed  in  the  fhops  by  the  name  of  oil  of  mace  *  :  the 
expreffum,  beft  fort>  brought  from  the  Eafl:  Indies  in  ftone  jars,  is  fomewhat  foft, 
macis  vuigo  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  ftrong  agreeable  fmell  greatly  refembling 

ph  T&EJ  that  °f  the  nutmeg  itfelf :  the  otber  comes  from  Holland  in  folid 
'  mafles,  generally  flat  and  of  a  fquare  figure,  of  a  paler  colour  and  much 
weaker  fmell.  Thefe  oils  are  employed  chiefly  externally  in  flomach 
plaflers,  and  in  anodyne  and  nervine  unguents  and  liniments.  They 
appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  grofs  febaceous  matter  of  the  nutmeg 
with  a  little  of  the  eflential  or  aromatic  oil ;  both  which  may  be  per- 
fedly  feparated  from  one  another  by  maceration  or  digeftion  in  redi- 
fied  fpirit,  or  by  diflillation  with  water.  The  fpirituous  tindure,  and 
the  diftilled  water,  and  the  eflential  oil,  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe 
drawn  from  the  nutmeg  itfelf,  the  pure  white  febaceous  fubflance  beinn- 
left  behind. 

NTJ  X  PIS  T  A  C  IX. 

NU  X  PI  STAC  IX  Pharm.  Edinb.  Pistachio  or  fiftick 
nut :  an  oblong,  pointed  nut,  about  the  fize  of  a  filberd  ;  including  a 
kernel  of  a  pale  greenilh  colour,  covered  with  a  reddifh  flcin.  I?is 
the  proauce  of  a  large  tree,  with  winged  leaves  refembling  thofe  of 
the  afli,  pijtacia  peregrina  friiBu  racemofo  Jive  terebinthus  indica  thec- 
pbraJH  C.  B.  which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own. 

^  Pistachio  nuts  have  a  pleafant  fweetifli  unduous  tafle,  refemblino- 
that  of  fweet  almonds  :  their  principal  difference  from  which  confiflt 
in  their  having  rather  a  gr-eater  degree  of  fweetnefs,  accompanied  with 
a  light  grateful  flavour,  and  in  being  more  oily,  and  hence  fomewhat 
more  emollient,  and  perhaps  more  nutritious.  They  have  been  ranked 
among  the  principal  analeptics,  and  greatly  efleemed  by  fo me  in  cer¬ 
tain  weakneffes  and  emaciations.  They  are  taken  chiefly  in  fubflance, 

their 
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their  greenifh  hue  rendering  them  unfightly  in  the  form  of  an  emul- 
iion.  They  are  very  liable  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping. 


N  V  X  VOMICA. 

NU X  VOMICA  Pharm.  Parif. .  Nux  met ella.  Vomic 
nut  :  a  flat  roundifh  feed  or  kernel,  about  an  inch  broad  and  near  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  o  :a  grey  colour,  covered  with  a  kind  of 
woolly  matter,  internally  hard  and  tough  like  horn.  It  is  the  produce 
of  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  Baft  Indies,  called  by  Plukenet  cucurbit! 

fera  malabanenju ,  anophcz  film  rotimdis,  fruclu  orbiculari  rubro  cuius 
grana  Jiint  nitces  vomic ce  ojjic inarum.  .  J 

t  *  1  -  v  '.  .  '  '  *  *  )  \/  * 

This  feed  difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  confiderable  bitternefs,  but  makes 
little  or  no  impreflion  on  the  organs  of  fmell.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  tertian  and  quartan  fevers,  in  virulent  gonorrhoeas,  and  as 
an  alexipharmac  :  Fallopius  relates,  that  it  was  given  with  fuccefs  in 
the  plague  5  that  in  dofes  of  from  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram,  it  procured 
a.  plentiful  fweat  j  and  that  where  this  evacuation  happened,  the  pa¬ 
tient  recovered  (a).  At  prefent  it  is  looked  upon,  and  not  without 
good  foundation,  as  a  deleterious  drug ;  which,  though  like  many 
other  deleterious  fubftances,  capable,  in  certain  dofes  and  in  certain 
circumltances,  of  producing  happy  effeds,  has  its  falutary  and  per¬ 
nicious  operations  lo  nearly  and  fo  indeterminably  allied,  that  common 
piudence  forbids  its  being  ventured  on.  Hoffmann  tells  us  of  a  girl  of 
ten  years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains,  given  at  twice,  for  the  cure 
of  an  obftinate  quartan,  proved  mortal  (b).  The  principal  fymp- 
toms  it  has  been  obferved  to  produce,  in  human  fubjecfs  and  brutes 
(c),  are,  great  anxieties,  ftrong  convulfions  or  epileptic  fits,  paralytic 
tremors  and  refolutions,  a  great  increafe  of  the  motion  of  the  heart 
and  of  refpiration,  and  reachings  and  fubverfions  of  the  ftomach.  Dif- 
tcchons  of  dogs  killed  by  it  have  fhewn  no  material  injury  of  the 
grofier  parts ;  from  whence  we  may  prefume  that  it  is  the  nervous 
fyftem  it  immediately  offends.  It  is  probable,  that  the  aftive  matter 
of  this  feed  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  bitter  almonds,  but 
more  developed  and  in  a  more  concentrated  ftate. 

3  F  The 

'(a)  Tran,  de  tumoribus f>rater>iaturalibus>  cap.  27. 

[6)  Philojophia  corp.  human,  morboji ,  P,  ii.  cap.  viii.  §  g. 

(c)  Vide  Wepfer  De  cicuta  aquatic  a,  cap.  xiii  ,p.  ig4  &  fa. 
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The  wood  or  roots  of  the  tree,  or  of  other  trees  of  the  fame  genus,, 
are  fometimes  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies  under  the  name  of  lignum 
colubrinum  ( P harm.  ParifJ  or  fnakewood,  in  pieces  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a  mans  arm,  covered  with  a  brownifh  or  rufty  coloured  bark,  in¬ 
ternally  of  a  yellowifh  colour  with  whitifh  llreaks. 

This  wood,  in  rafping  or  fcraping,  emits  a  faint  not  difagreeable. 
ho  ell  ;  and  when  chewed  ior  fome  time  difcovers  a  very  bitter  tafle, 
Cartheuler  relates,  that  it  gives  a  gold  coloured  tindture  both  to  water 
and  fpii it,  and  that  the  infpiffated  extracts  are  brownifh.;  that  the 
wateiy  infufion  has  an  agreeable  fmell  like  that  of  rhodium,  the  foi- 
rituous  little  or  none;  that  the  infufions  and  extracts  made  with  both 
menftrua  are  veiy  bitter ;  that  the  quantity  of  watery  extradt  amounts 
to  one  fixth  of  the  wood,  and  that  of  the  fpirituous  to  near  one  fourth  ; 
and  that  the  wood  remaining  after  the  adtion  of  fpirit,  yields  hill,  to 
water,  a  gold  coloured  tindture,  and  one  eighth  its  weight  of  a  bitter 
fubacrid  extradi  .  from  whence  water  appears  to  be  the  proper  men— 
flruum  of  its  adtive  matter.  "  r 

The  lignum  colubrinum  has  been  recommended,  in  fmall  dofes,  not 
exceeding  half  a  dram,  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  in  obftinate  quartans* 
jaundices,  cachexies,  and  other  chronical  diforders :  it  is  faid  to  ope¬ 
rate  nriofl  commonly  by  fweat,  fometimes  by  ftool,  and  fometimes  by 
vomit.  It  appears  however  to  be  pofTeffed  of  the  fame  ill  qualities  with 
the  nux  vomica  itfelf,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  having  in  fundry 
Enhances  been  piodudtive  of  convulfions,  tremors,  ftupors,  and  dif¬ 
orders  of  the  fenies. 

The  jab  a  indie  a  Pharm.  Par  if.  fab  a  fandli  ignatii  or  j'aba  febrifuga 
is  the  produce  of  a  tree  of  the  fame  kind,  growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  in  the  Philippine  iflands,  called  by  Plukenet  cucur bitij era  mala- 
bat  a?  i  joins  fcandensy  catalongay  ip  contara  philippmis  omentalibus  di£lay 
cujus  nuclei  pepitas  de  befiyas  aut  catbalogan  -&  jab ce  fandli  ignatii  ab  hf- 
pants,  igafur  ip  mananaogfnfuianis  nuncupati.  The  feeds  of  the  gourd¬ 
like  fruit,  improperly  called  beans,  are  of  a  roundifh  figure,  very  irre¬ 
gular  and  uneven,  about  the  fize  of  a  middling  nutmeg,  femitranfpa— 
rent,  and  of  a  hard  horny  texture. 

Thele  feeds  have  a  very  bitter  tafle,  and  no  confiderable  fmell: 
when  frefii  they  are  laid  to  have  fome  what  of  a  mufky  feent.  Neu¬ 
mann  obferves,  that  an  extradi  made  from  them  by  rectified  fpirit  im- 
pi  dies  at  nr  It  a  very  agreeable  bitternefs,  fomewhat  like  that  of  peach 
kernels,  whicn  going  off  leaves  in  the  mouth  a  ftrong  bitter ;  that  an 

extradi 
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•extiad  made  with  water  is  likewiie  bitter ;  that  the  watery  extrail  is 
gieenifh  and  in  quantity  one  half  of  the  feeds,  the  fpirituous  yellowifh 
and  little  nioie  than  one  fifth;  that  the  feeds  remaining  after  the 
adion  of  water  fcarcely  gave  out  any  thing  to  fpirit,  but  that  after 
fpint  they  yielded  above  one  fourth  of  extrad  with  water. 

St.  Ignatius’s  bean  is  faid  by  father  Camelli  to  be  employed  by  the 
■common  people  in  the  Philippine  iflands  againfh  all  difeafes.  The 
effeds  attubuted  to  it  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  two  foregoing'  fub- 
ftances .  he  obferves  that  it  generally  vomits,  fometimes  purges,  and 
almoft  always  produces  in  the  Europeans,  though  not  in  the  Indians, 
ipafmodic  motions ;  that  the  dofe  in  fubftance,  as  an  emetic,  is  ten  or 
twelve  grains,  to  be  taken  an  hour  after  eating ;  and  that  in  fmaller 
dofes  it  fometimes  promotes  a  plentiful  fweat  (a).  Neumann  fays  he 
has  known  intermitting  fevers  cured  by  drinking,  on  the  approach  of  a 
paroxyfin,  an  infufion  of  fome  grains  of  the  feed  made  in  carduus 
water  ( b ) ;  and  I  have  been  informed,  that  two  grains  were  found  to 
have  as  much  effed  as  a  full  dofe  of  bark.  This  feed,  neverthelefs, 
as  it  apparently  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  preceding  articles, 
is  much  too  hazardous  for  general  ufe. 


N  r  M  P  HJE  A . 

WATER-LILY:  an  aquatic  plant,  with  thick  firm  roundifii 
leaves,  furnifhed  with  two  obtufe  ears  at  the  pedicle,  floating  on  the 
furface  of  the  water :  the  flowers,  which  fiand  on  feparate  pedicles, 
are  large,  compoled  of  feveral  petala  with  numerous  ftamina  in  the 
middle,  followed  by  Angle  capfules  full  of  blackifh  fhining  feeds  :  the 
root  is  long,  thick,  internally  white  and  fungous. 

i  *  Nymphvea  alba  Jive  nenuphar ,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Nymph  a  a 

alba  major  C.  B.  Leuconymphcea.  White  water-lily  :  with  white 

flowers  fet  in  four-leaved  cups,  the  feed  veflels  round,  and  the  roots 
externally  brownifh. 

2.  Nymphaa  lute  a  :  nymphaa  major  lutea  C.  B.  Yellow 
water-lily  :  with  yellow  flowers  fet  in  five-leaved  cups,  the  feed  veflels 
lhaped  like  a  pear,  and  the  roots  externally  greenifh. 

3  ^  2  Both 

(a)  Philofophical  tranfaftions ,  numb.  250. 

(b)  Chymia  medica,  Sc c.  i.  717.  Chemical  worfo  p.  34.7, 
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Both  thefe  plants  are  found  in  rivers  and  large  lakes ;  the  yellow  is 
mod:  common  :  they  are  perennial,  and  flower  ufually  in  June.  The 
roots  and  flowers  have  been  employed,  both  internally  and  externally, 
as  demulcent,  anti-inflammatory,  and  in  fome  degree  anodyne.  Their 
virtues,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  very  great,  as  they  have  no 
flnell  (at  lead  when  dried)  and  but  little  tade  :  extracts  made  from 
them  both  by  water  and  fpirit  are  weakly  bitterifh,  fubaflringent,  and 
fubfaline.  Lindedolpe  informs  us,  that  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden,  the. 
Ioots,  which  are  the  dronged  part,  wrere  in  times  of  fcarcity  ufed  as 
food,  and  did  not  prove  unwholefome. 


O  C  H  R  A. 

OCHRA  five  miner  a  ferri  lutea  vel  rubra  Pbarm.  Par  if' 
Ochre:  an  argillaceous  earth ;  lefs  tenacious,  when  moidened,  than 
tiie  clays  and  boles ;  impregnated  with  a  calx  of  iron,  and  thereby 
tinged  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour.  The  dark  red  fort  is  called  reddle 
or  ruddle,  rubric  a  fabr ills  Pbarm ,  Edinb.  the  yellow  Jil  y  ocbra  plinio  £? 
latims  Jil  ditfa  Charleton.  Thofe  which  are  naturally  yellow  become 
red  by  burning.  Both  kinds  are  dug  in  feveral  parts  of  England. 

These  earths  difcover  their  argillaceous  nature,  by  burning  hard  in 
the  fire ;  and  their  ferrugineous  impregnation,  by  digedion  in  aqua 
regis,  which  extracts  the  iron,  leaving  the  earth  nearly  white.  To 
.  the  tade  they  feern  fomewhat  adringent,  in  confequence,  not  of  the 
metallic,  but  of  the  earthy  part,  for  the  iron  is  in  iuch  a  date  as  not  to 
oe  a&ed  on  by  any  fluid  that  exids  in  the  bodies  of  animals  :  it  may 
therefore  be  prefumed,  that  they  do  not  differ  materially,  in  virtue, 
fiom  the  boles;  except  in  being  lefs  vifcid,  and  therefore  of  lefs  ef¬ 
ficacy  for  obtunding  acrid  humours  :  fee  bolus  and  cimolia.  Among  us, 
they  are  rarely  or  never  ufed  medicinally  under  their  own  name ;  though 

Sometimes  applied  in  the  ihops  to  the  counterfeiting  of  earths  that  are 
lefs  common. 

O  C  I  M  U  M. 

•  *  i  * 

OC I  MUM,  ozymum ,  bafilicum,  herb  a  bafilica ,  herb  a  regia. 
Basil  :  a  plant,  with  fquare  dalks;  oval  leaves fet  in  pairs;  and  lorv°* 
Ipikes  of  la'biated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  divided  into  four  parts, 

tne  lower  entire  :  the  cup  alfo  has  two  lips,  one  cut  into  four  fedions, 
the  other  into  two. 


I.  OciMUM 


I 
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1.  Ocimum  Pharm.  Edinb.  Ocimwn  vulgatius  C.  B.  Ocy - 

mum  medanm  citvcitum  Gcv .  Common  or  citron  bafil :  with  molt  of 
the  leaves  indented,  and  the  flower-cups  edged  with  fine  hairs. 

2.  Ocimumcaryophyll  at  u  m  :  Ocimum  minimum  C.  B  Small 

or  bufh  bafll  :  with  uncut  leaves. 

<  '  . 

Both  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  eaflern  countries,  and  fown 
annually  in  our  gardens  for  culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  ufes.  The 
feeds,  which  rarely  come  to  perfection  in  this  climate,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  fecond  fort,  are  brought  from  Italy  and  thefouth  of  France. 

The  leaves  of  balil  are  accounted  mildly  balfamic  :  infufions  of  them 
are  lometimes  drank  as  tea  in  catarrhous  and  uterine  diforders,  and 
the  dry  leaves  in  fubftance  made  an  ingredient  in  cephalic  and  fternu-  ‘ 
tatory  powders.  They  are  very  juicy,  of  a  weakly  aromatic  and  very 
mucilaginous  tafle,  and  of  a  flrong  fmell,  which  is  fomewhat  difagree- 
able  when  the  herbs  are  frelh  but  is  improved  by  drying  :  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort  -  approach  to  the  lemon  fcent,  thofe  of  the  fecond  to  that  of 
cloves.  Diflilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  conflderable  quantity  of 
eflen  tial  oil,  of  a  penetrating  fragrance,  commended  by  Hoffmann  as  a 
nervine,  fimilar,  but  greatly  fuperiour,  to  oil  of  marjoram  (^). 

O  L  E  A, 

O  L  EAfativa  C.  B.  Olive  :  an  evergreen  tree,  with  oblong, 
narrow,  willow-like  leaves,  and  monopetalous  whitifh  flowers,  cut 
into  four  feCtions,  followed  by  clufters  of  oval  black  fruit,  containing, 
under  a  flefliy  pulp,  a  hard  rough  fione.  It  is  a  native  of  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  bears  the  ordinary  winters  of  our  own  climate. 

i  he  fruit  of  this  tree  f olivaj  has  a  bitter  auflere,  very  difasreeable 
tafle:  pickled,  as  brought  from  abroad,  it  proves  lefs  ungrateful,  and 
is  luppofed  to  promote  appetite  and  digeflion,  and  attenuate  vilcid 
phlegm  in  the  firfi  pafiages  :  the  Lucca  olives,  which  are  fmaller  than 
tne  otners,  have  the,  weakefl  tafle ;  and  the  Spanifh,  or  larger,  the 
iirongefl :  thofe  brdught  from  Provence,  which  are  of  a  middling  fize, 
are  in  general  molt  efleemed.  But  the  principal  confumption  of  olives, 
is  in  the  prepaiation  of  the  common  fallad  oil  ( oleum  olivavum  Bhcirm . 
Bond .  &  Edinb. )  which  is  obtained  by  grinding  and  preflinp-  them 
when  thoroughly  ripe  :  the  finer  and  purer  oil  ifiues  firfl  by  gentle 

preflure.  Si 

[a)  Obfcrvationes  pbyfico-cbymicts,  lib.  i.  chf. 
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prelfure ;  and  inferiour  Torts,  on  heating  the  reliduum  and  prefiing  it 
more  Erongly.  All  thefe  oils  contain  a  portion  of  watery  moiEure, 
and  of  the  mucilaginous  fubflance  of  the  fruit :  to  feparate  thefe,  and 
thus  prevent  the  oil  from  growing  rancid,  fome  fea  fait  is  added,  which 
not  being  dilfoluble  in  the  pure  oil,  imbibes  the  watery  and  mucila¬ 
ginous  parts,  and  links  with  them  to  the  bottom.  As  this  oil  grows 
thick  in  a  moderate  degree  of  cold,  a  part  of  the  fait,  thrown  up  by 
fhaking  the  velfel,  is  fometimes  detained  in  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  talle 
fenfibly  faline.  In  virtue,  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  other 
flavourlefs  exprelfed  oils :  it  is  preferred  to  the  others  for  dietetic  ufes, 
and,  in  plaEers  and  unguents,  but  is  more  rarely  employed  as  an  in¬ 
ternal  medicine. 


OLIBANUM. 

O  LIBANUM  Bharm.  Lond.  Olibanum  feu  thus  mafculum 
Phai'in.  Edinb.  Olibanum:  a  gummy-relin  brought  from  Tur¬ 
key  and  the  EaE  Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears  like  thofe  of  maEich 
but  larger,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  which  by  age  becomes  reddifh. 
Of  the  tree  which  produces  it  we  have  no  certain  account. 

This  gummy-relin  has  a  moderately  Erong,  not  very  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a  bitterilh  fomewhat  pungent  talle  :  in  chewing,  it  flicks 
to  the  teeth,  becomes  white,  and  renders  the  faliva  milky.  Laid  on 
a  red  hot  iron,  it  readily  catches  flame,  and  burns  with  a  Erong,  diffu- 
five,  not  unpleafant  fmell :  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  incenfe  ufed 
by  the  ancients  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  though  it  is  not  the 
fubEance  now  known  by  that  name  in  the  Ihops.  On  trituration  with 
water,  greateE  part  of  it  dilfolves  into  a  milky  liquor,  which  on 
Eanding  depolites  a  portion  of  reflnous  matter,  and  being  now  gently 
infpiflated,  leaves  a  yellow  extract,  which  retains  greateE  part  of  the 
fmell  as  well  as  the  taEe  of  the  olibanum  j  its  odorous  matter  appearing 
to  be  of  a  lefs  volatile  kind  than  that  of  moE  other  gummy-relins. 
Rectified  fpirit  dilfolves  lefs  than  water,  but  takes  up  nearly  all  the 
adtive  matter :  the  tranfparent  yellowifh  folution,  infpiEated,  yields  a 
very  tenacious  relin,  in  which  the  adtive  parts  of  the  juice  are  fo  in- 
veloped  and  locked  up,  that  they  are  fcarely  to  be  difcovered  either 
by  the  fmell  or  taEe. 

Olibanum  is  recommended  in  diforders  of  the  head  and  breaE,  in 
hemoptoes,  and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes :  the  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple 
to  a  dram  or  more. 


ONONIS. 
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r,-°^2NIS  &  anonis  feu  areft“  bovis  Pharm.  Edinb.  Anonis 
fmoja  fore  purpurea  C.B.  Ref  a  bovis  &  remora  aratri  quibufdam. 

EST-H  ARROW,  CAMMOCK,  PETTY"  WHIN,  GROUND  FURZE:  a 

plan!  wnh  flexible  branches  terminating  in  iharp  prickles;  fmall  oval 
indented  leaves,  tending  generally  three  together,  without  pedicles; 
and  purplifli  papilionaceous  flowers,  fet  in  pairs,  followed  each  by  a 
Ihort  pod  containing  three  unequal  kidney-fliaped  feeds.  It  is  peren- 

"igrS7lld  ln  W3u  i  grounds  and  dl'y  fields,  and  with  its  long 
tough  fpreading  roots  obltrudts  the  plough  or  harrow.  S 

r  Tf-n  r°i°'S  °f  reft',ulrrow  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a 
fweetifh,  bitterdh,  fomewhat  naufeous  tafte.  Their  aftive  matter  is 
con  ned  to  the  cortical  part ;  which  has  been  fometimes  given  in 
powder,  in  dofes  of  a  dram,  and  made  an  .ingredient  in  apozems  or 

decodtions,  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic.  Its  virtue  is  extradted  both  by 
water  and  fpirit.  * 

OPIUM. 

OPIUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Opium:  a  concrete  gum- 
my-refinous  juice ;  fomewhat  foft  and  tenacious,  efpecially  when 
much  handled  or  warmed ;  of  a  dark  reddifh  brown  colour  in  the 
mais,  and  vvhen  reduced  into  powder  yellow.  It  is  brought  from 
&gypt,  Perha,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Afia,  in  flat  cakes  or  irregular 
mai.es,  from  four  to  about  fixteen  ounces  in  weight,  covered  with 
leaves  to  prevent  their  flicking  together. 

.  is  extracted  from  the  heads  of  white  poppies  ( feefapaver )  which 
m  thole  countries  are  cultivated  in  fields  for  this  ufe.  Ksmpfer  re- 
ports,  that  the  heads,  when  almoft  ripe,  are  wounded  with  a  flve- 
e  ged  inltrument  by  which  as  many  parallel  inciiions  are  made  at  once 
rom  top  to  bottom  i  that  the  juice  which  exudes  is  next  day  feraped 
^  0t-  ei*r  1QeS  ^eads  wounded  in  like  manner  ;  and 

t  at  1  ‘r  AU1Ce  1S  £fter^varc^s  WOfhed  with  a  little  water,  till  it  acouires 
the  confiftence,  tenacity,  and  brightnefs  of  the  flnefl;  pitch.  The  bell 

opium  was  formerly  called  Thebaic  opium,  from  its  being  prenared 
about  Thebes  in  Egypt :  no  diflindion.  is  now  marde  in  regard  to  the- 
places  of  its  production,  though  the  epithet  thebaic  ferves°  to  diftin- 
giuth  fome  of  its  ofhcinal  preparations.. 
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Opium  has  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh,  fomewhat 
hot,  biting  tafte.  W atery  tinCtures  of  it  ftrike  a  black  colour  with 
chalybeate  folutions,  and  thus  feem  to  dilcover  fome  aftringency. 
Mixed  with  the  ferum  of  blood,  they  thicken  and  render  it  whitifh  ; 
and  on  blood  itfelf,  newly  drawn,  they  have  nearly  a  like  effeCt :  Mr. 
Eller  obferves,  that  on  examining  with  a  microfcope  blood  thickened 
by  a  vinous  tinCture  of  opium,  the  nature  of  its  globules  feemed  to  be 
deftroyed.  But  neither  from  thefe,  nor  any  of  the  other  known  fen- 
fible  properties  of  this  drug,  can  its  furprizing  operation  in  the  human 
body  be  deduced. 

Taken  in  proper  dofes,  it  commonly  procures  deep,  and  a  tempo¬ 
rary  refpite  from  pain  or  the  aCtion  of  any  Simulating  power.  The 
caufe  of  the  pain  it  in  many  cafes  confirms  or  augments;  and  in  not  a 
few,  it  fails  even  of  giving  palliative  relief.  The  cafes  in  which  it  is 
proper  or  improper  will  be  belt  under  flood  from  a  view  of  its  general 
effects ;  which,  fo  far  as  experience  has  hitherto  difcovered  them,  are 
the  following. 

It  renders  the  folids,  while  the  operation  of  the  opium  continues, 
lefs  fenfible  of  every  kind  of  irritation,  whether  proceeding  from  an 
internal  caufe,  or  from  acrimonious  medicines,  as  cantharides  and  the 
more  aCtive  mercurials,  of  which  it  is  the  beff  corrector.  It  relaxes 
the  nerves ;  abating  or  removing  cramps  or  fpafms,  even  thofe  of  the 
more  violent  kind  ;  and  increafing  paralytic  diforders  and  all  debilities 
of  the  nervous  fyffem.  It  incraffates  thin  ferous  humours  in  the  fauces 
and  adjacent  parts ;  by  which  means,  it  proves  frequently  a  fpeedy 
cure  for  fimple  catarrhs  and  tickling  coughs  ;  but  in  phthifical  and  pe- 
ripneumonic  cafes,  dangeroufly  obffructs  expectoration,  unlefs  this 
effedt  be  provided  againft  by  iuitable  additions,  as  ammoniacum  and 
fquills.  It  produces  a  fullnefs  and  diffenlion  of  the  whole  habit ;  and 
thus  exafperates  inflammations  both  internal  and  external,  and  all  ple¬ 
thoric  fymptoms.  It  promotes  perfpiration  and  fvveat;  but  retrains 
ail  other  evacuations,  unlefs  when  they  proceed  from  a  relaxation  and 
infenfibihty  of  the  parts,  as  the  colliquative  diarrhoea?  in  the  advanced 
ft  age  of  heCtic  fevers.  It  promotes  labour-pains  and  delivery  more 
effectually  than  the  medicines  of  the  ffimulating  kind  ufually  recom¬ 
mended  for  that  purpofe;  partly  perhaps  by  increafing  plenitude,  and 
partly  by  relaxing  the  lolids  or  taking  oft  lpafmodic  ItriCtures.  And 
indeed  all  the  preceding  effeCts  are  perhaps  confequences  of  one  general 
power;  being  nearly  allied  to  thofe  which  natural  deep  produces  (/;). 


i 
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(«)  Me.id ,  Minify  &  precept  mrJ,  £33. 
(b)  See  You  rig ’j  treatije  on  ot>iun.. 
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The  operation  of  opium  is  generally  accompanied  with  allow  but 
Itrong  and  full  pulfe,  and  a  flight  rednefs,  heat  and  itching  of  the  fkin  : 
it  is  followed  by  a  weak  languid  pulfe,  lownefs  of  the  Spirits,  fome 
difliculty  of  breathing  or  a  fenfe  of  tightnefs  about  the  breafl,  a  flight 
giddinels  of  the  head,  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  naufea.  Given  on  a  full  flomach,  it  commonly  occaflons  a 
naulea  from  the  beginning,  which  continues  till  the  opium  is  reje&ed 
along  with  the  contents, of  the  Aomach.  Where  the  evacuation  of  acrid 
humours,  accumulated  in  the  firA  paffages,  is  fupprelfed  by  it,  great 
licknefs  and  uneafinefs  are  generally  complained  of,  till  the  falutarv 
1  charge  either  takes  place  again  fpontaneoufly  or  is  promoted  by  art 

An  over  dofe  occaflons  either  immoderate  mirth  or  Aupiditv,  a  red¬ 
nefs  of  the  face,  fwelling  of  the  lips,  relaxation  of  the  joints/  vertigo, 
deep  fleep  with  turbulent  dreams  and  Aartings,  convulfions,  and  cold 
weats.  Geoffroy  oblerves,  thole  who  recover,  are  generally  relieved 
by  a  diarrhoea,  or  by  a  profufe  fweat,  which  is  accompanied  with  a 
violent  itching.  .  The  proper  remedies,  befides  emetics,  bliflers,  and 
bleeding,  are  acids  and  neutral  mixtures  :  Dr.  Mead  fays  he  has  given 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs,  repeated  dofes  of  a  mixture  of  fait  of  worm¬ 
wood  with  lemon  juice. 

,  A  Jong  continued  ufe  of  opium  is  produ&ive  of  great  relaxation  and 
debility,  11  uggifhnels,  heavinefs,  lofs  of  appetite,  dropfies,  tremors, 
acrimony  of  the  humours,  frequent  ftimuius  to  urine,  and  propenfitv 
to_  vcnery.  _  On  leaving  it  off,  after  habitual  ufe,  an  extreme  lownefs 
of  the  fpirits,  languor,  and  anxiety,  fucceed ;  which  are  relieved  by 

having  again  recourfe  to  opium,  and  in  fome  meafure  by  fpirituous  or 
vinous  liquors.  r 

With  regard  to  the  dofe,  one  grain  is  generally  a  fufficient,  and 
lometimes  too  large  a  one :  maniacal  perfons,  and  thofe  who  labour 
under  violent  fpalms,  require  oftentimes  two,  three,  or  more  grains  • 
though  even  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is  generally  more  advifable  to  repeat  the’ 
dofe  at  proper  intervals,  than  to  enlarge  it.  By  frequent  ufe,  much 
greater  quantities  may  be  borne:  the  Turks,  who  habituate  themfelves 
to  opium  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  fpirituous  liquors,  are  faid  to  take  com¬ 
monly  a  dram  at  a  time,  and  Garcias  fays  that  he  knew  one  who 
every  day  took  ten  drams. 

Opium  appears  to  confiA  of  about  five  parts  in  twelve  of  gummy 
matter,  four  of  reflnous  matter,  and  three  of  earthy  or  other  indiflo- 

3  ^  luble 
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luble  impurities  ( a ).  From  thefe  lad  it  is  purified,  in  the  {hops,  by 
foftening  the  opium  with  boiling  water  (in  the  proportion  of  a  pint  to 
a  pound)  into  the  confidence  of  a  pulp,  with  care  to  prevent  its  burn¬ 
ing  ;  andwhild  it  remains  quite  hot,  drongly  preffing  it  from  the  feces 
through  a  linen  cloth  :  the  drained  opium  is  then  infpiflated  in  a  water- 
*Opium  colat.  bath  or  other  gentle  heat,  to  its  original  confidence  *.  When  thus 
thebaic^i  f°ftened  with  a  fm all  quantity  of  water,  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts 
pafs  the  drainer  together ;  whereas,  if  didolved  by  a  larger  quantity, 
they  would  feparate  from  one  another. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether  it  is  in  the  gummy  or  in  the  refinous 
parts  of  opium,  that  its  activity  refides.  From  the  experiments  of 
Hoffmann  (^)  and  Neumann  (c),  it  feems  to  be  neither  in  the  direct 
gum,  nor  in  the  diredt  refin,  but  in  a  certain  fubtile  part  of  the  refinous 
matter,  fomewhat  analogous  to  efiential  oils,  but  of  a  much  lefs  vola¬ 
tile  kind  :  they  report,  that  on  boiling  the  opium  in  water,  there 
arifes  to  the  furface  a  frothy,  vifcid,  undtuous,  drong-fcented  fub- 
dance,  to  the  quantity  of  two  or  three  drams  from  fixteen  ounces  : 
that  this  fubdance,  in  the  dofe  of  a  few  grains,  has  killed  dogs  that 
could  bear  above  a  dram  of  crude  opium ;  that  in  didillation  with 
water,  though  it  does  not  rife  itfelf,  it  gives  over,  at  lead  in  part,  the 
active  principle  of  which  it  is  the  matrix ;  impregnating  the  diddled 
liquor  with  its  fcent  and  its  foporific  power;  as  efiential  oils  exhale 
their  odoriferous  principle  in  the  air,  without  being  difiipated  them- 
felves.  What  this  fubtile  and  highly  adtive  principle  really  is,  in  ef- 
fential  oils,  in  odorous  vegetables  that  yield  no  oil,  and  in  opium, 
is  equally  unknown. 

Both  water  and  rectified  fpirit  extradt,  difficultly,  by  maceration  or 
digedion,  the  adtive  matter  of  opium,  and  receive  from  it  a  yellow  or 
browniih  tincture.  The  watery  folution  is  found  to  contain  great 
part  of  the  refin  along  with  the  gum ;  and  the  fpirituous,  a  fmaller 
proportion  of  the  gum  along  with  the  refin.  Such  part  of  the  gum  as 
is  left  by  fpirit,  and  fuch  part  of  the  refin  as  is  left  by  water,  are 
equally  inert. 

Tindcures  of  opium  in  water,  wine,  and  proof  fpirit,  have  the  fame 
effedts  as  the  opium  in  fubdance;  with  this  difference,  that  they  exert 
themfelves  fooner  in  the  body,  and  are  lefs  dilpofed  to  leave  a  nauiea 
on  the  domach.  Tindtures  made  in  redtified  fpirit  are  faid  to  adt  with 

greater 

(a}  Alfton,  Edinburgh  mcdiu.1  cjjays,  voL  v.  art.  12. 

[b)  D:Js.  de  9pu  ccrreftione  gevuina  &  ufu,  Oper .  Jupplement .  II.  P.  i.  p.  645'  Eot.  ad  i  Oitrium , 

P  4-37- 

(q  Qhpmia  medic  a,  <vol.  i,  p.  996.  Chemical  iverks,  p.  308. 
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greater  power  than  the  others  :  Geoffrey  relates,  from  his  own  obfer- 
vation,  that  while  the  watery  and  vinous  tindures  occafioned  quiet 
deep,  the  fpirituous  brought  on  a  phrenzy  for  a  time.  It  is  faid  like- 
wife,  that  alkaline  falts  diminilh  the  foporific  virtue  of  the  opium  • 
that  fixt  alkalies  render  it  diuretic,  whilft  volatile  ones  determine  its 

iU  force0  thC  CUtane°US  P°reS ;  and  that  acids  almoft  entirely  deftroy 

The  officinal  tindures  of  opium  are  made  in  wine  or  proof  fpirit. 

The  college  of  London  direds  two  ounces  of  drained  opium  to  be 
macerated  without  heat  for  a  week  in  a  pint  of  mountain,  with  the 
addition  or  a  aranr  of  cinnamon  and  as  much  cloves  *  to  alleviate  the  ill 
fmell  of  the  opium  :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  orders  the  fame  quantity 
of  crude  opium  to  be  digested  in  a  fand  heat,  in  a  pint  and  a  quarter  of 
a  compound  aromatic  fpirituous  diftilled  water,  or  fpirituous  cinnamon 
water,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  faffron  +  :  a  mix-  f  Tinflura 
tuie  of  wine  and  proof  fpirit  has  been  fometimes  made  choice  of  in  opii’  vuI£° 
order  to  prevent  in  feme  meafure  an  inconvenience  which  both  of  !£T 
them  feparately,  confidered  as  officinals,  are  liable  to,  beino-  apt  to  h  *1*. 
throw  oft  in  long  ftanding  a  part  of  the  opium,  which  in  wine  falls  to 
t,,e  bottom,  ano  foims  a  cruft  on  the  furface  of  fpirit.  Of  thefirft  of 
the  above  tindures  twenty  drops,  and  of  the  latter  twenty  five  drops 
are  reckoned  to  contain  one  grain  of  opium  :  but  as  thefe  quantities  of 
the  menftrua  do  not  eafily  diffolve  all  the  adive  matter  of  fo  large  a  pro 
portion  of  the  opium,  thofe  dofes  are  generally  obferved  to  have  fome 
what  lefs  effed  than  a  grain  of  the  drug  in  fubftance.  As  drops  alfo 
according  to  different  circumftances,  vary  in  quantity,  though  in  num¬ 
ber  the  fame,  it  were  to  be  wiffied  that  the  fliops  were  furnifhed 
with  a  folution  of  this  drug,  made  in  a  quantity  of  menftruum  large 
enough  not  only  tor  the  complete  extradion  of  the  adive  parts  but 
to  admit  of  the  dole  being  exadly  determined  by  weight  or  meafure 
In  a  folid  form,  independently  of  fuch  materials  as  may  be  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  other  indications  of  cure,  it  is  fometimes  mixed  with 
faponaceous  or  gummy  fubftances  which  promote  its  diffolution  in  the 
ftoinach,  and  fometimes  with  refinous  ones  which  render  its  diffolution 
and  operation  more  gradual  and  flow  :  to  thefe  is  commonly  fuperadded 
fome  aromatic  ingredient,  to  prevent  its  occafioning  a  naufea.  '  Thirty- 
two  parts  of  almond  foap,  four  of  ftrained  opium  moiftened  with  a 
little  wine,  and  one  of  eflence  of  lemons,  beaten  together  make  an 
elegant  pill  of  the  firft  kind  + ,  and  fixteen  parts  of  ftrained  ftorax!  eight  t  M.  fepo- 
of  faffron,  and  hve  of  ftrained  opium  §,  of  the  latter,  nace* 

'fy  *  P barm.  Land. 

3  2  Many  §  Pil.  e  fly  rae% 
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Many  have  endeavoured  to  correct  certain  ill  qualities,  which  they 
fuppoie  opium  to  be  poflefled  of,  by  roafting  it,  by  fermentation,  by 
long  continued  digeflions,  by  repeated  diflolutions  and  diftillations. 
Thefe  kinds  of  procefles,  though  recommended  by  feveral  late  writers, 
do  not  promife  any  fingular  advantage.  That  they  weaken  the  opium 
is  indeed  very  probable ;  but  this  intention  is  anfwered  as  effedlually, 
and  with  far  greater  certainty,  by  diminifhing  the  dofe  of  the  opium 
itfelf. 

OPOBALSAMUM. 

O  PO  BALSA  MUM  Pharm .  Lond .  Balfamum  gileadenfe  feu 

opobalfamum ,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Balfamum  Alpini.  Opobalsam 
or  balsam  of  Gilead  :  a refinous  juice,  obtained  from  an  evergreen 
tree  or  fhrub  (balfamum  fyriacum  rut  re  folio  C.  B.J  faid  to  grow  in 
Arabia.  The  bed  fort,  which  naturally  exudes  from  the  plant,  is 
fcarce  known  in  Europe  ;  and  the  inferiour  kinds,  faid  to  be  extracted 
by  lightly  boiling  the  branches  and  leaves  in  water,  are  very  rarely  feen 
among  us. 

The  true  opobalfam,  according  to  Profper  Alpinus,  is  at  firft  tur¬ 
bid  and  white,  of  a  very  ftrong  pungent  fmell,  like  that  of  turpentine  ; 
but  much  fweeter  and  more  fragrant,  and  of  a  bitter,  acrid,  aftringent 
tafte  :  on  being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  becomes  thin,  limpid,  light,  of 
a  greenifh  hue,  and  then  of  a  gold  yellow,  after  which,  it  grows 
thick  like  turpentine,  and  lofes  much  of  its  fragrance  (a).  Some  re- 
femblethe  fmell  of  this  balfam  to  that  of  citrons,  others  to  that  of  a 
mixture  of  rofemary  and  fage  flowers.  I  have  fometimes  met  with  a 
curious  balfam  of  this  lafl:  kind  of  fmell,  exceedingly  fragrant,  limpid, 
and  thin  :  dropt  on  water,  it  fpread  itfelf  all  over  the  furface,  impart¬ 
ing  to  the  liquor  a  conflderable  fhare  of  its  tafle  and  fmell :  the  grofler 
part,  that  remained  on  the  top  of  the  water,  was  fo  tenacious,  as  to 
be  eafliy  taken  up  at  once  with  the  point  of  a  needle,  which  is  reckoned, 
by  Alpinus  and  others,  a  charadteriflic  of  the  true  balfam. 

This  precious  balfam  is  of  great  efteem  in  the  eaftern  countries, 
both  as  a  medicine,  and  as  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cofmetic.  Its 
great  fcarcity  has  prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  among  us  :  nor  are  its 
virtues,  probably,  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  fome  of  the  reflnous  juices 
more  common  in  the  drops ;  all  thefe  fubftances  being  in  their  general 
qualities  alike,  though  differing  in  the  degree  of  their  gratefulnefs, 
pungency,  and  warmth. 

O  P  O  P  A  N  A  X. 

( a )  Vide  Alpini  dialcgum  de  lalfurr.o. 
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O  P  O  P  A  N  A  X. 

OPOPANAX  Pharm.  Lond.  &  pdinb.  Opopanax  :  a  con¬ 
crete  gummy-refinous  juice,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  an  umbellife¬ 
rous  plant,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer  countries,  and 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own  (fee  fajlinaca) .  The  juice  is  brought  from 

urkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  fometimes  in  little  round  drops  or  tears, 
more  commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddilh  yellow  colour  on  the 
outhde  with  fpecks  of  white,  internally  of  a  paler  colour  and  fre¬ 
quently  variegated  with  large  white  pieces. 

This  gummy-refin  has  a  llrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitter, 
acrid,  fomewhat  naufeous  talte.  It  readily  mingles  with  water,  by 
tnture,  into  a  milky  liquor,  which  on  Handing  depofites  a  portion  of 
reunous  matter  and  becomes  yellowilh  :  to  reftified  fpirit  it  yields  a 
gold  coloured  tinaure,  which  taftes  and  fmells  ilrongly  of  the  opopa- 
nax.  Water  diddled  from  it  is  impregnated  with  its  fmeli,  but  no 

enential  oil  is  obtained  on  committing  moderate  quantities  to  the 
operation. 

Opopanax  is  an  ufeful  attenuant  and  deobftruent,  and  in  confiderable 
dofes  loofens  the  belly.  It  is  given  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  in  the 
lame  intentions  as  ammomacum  or  galbanum ;  and  joined  in  fmaller 
dofes  as  an  auxiliary  to  thofe  and  the  other  deobftruent  gums. 

ORIGANUM. 

ORIGANUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Origanum  vulgar e  Pharm.  Edinb. 
riganumjilv ejlre,  cunila  bubula  plinh  C.  B.  Agrioriganum  five  onitis 
major  Lob.^  Origanum  or  wild  marjoram:  a  plant  with  firm 
round  /talks,  and  oval,  acuminated,  uncut,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves, 
jin  Pairs  upon  fiiort  pedicles:  on  the  tops  grow  fcaly  heads  of  pale 
red  labiated  flowers,  (whofe  upper  lip  is  entire,  and  the  lower  cut  into 
three  legmen ts)  fet  in  form  of  a  convex  umbel,  intermixed  with 
rounmm.purpli/h  leaves  :  each  flower  is  followed  by  four  minute  feeds 
inc  ofed  in  the  cup.  It  grows  wild  on  dry  chalky  hills  and  gravelly 
grounds,  in  feveral  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  June.  The 
flowers,  01  rather  flowery  tops,  of  a  fomewhat  different  fpecies,  ori~ 
ganum  creticum ,  were  formerly  brought  from  Candy,  but  have  long 

given  place  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth,  which  are  nearly  of  the 
fame  quality. 
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The  leaves  and  flowery  tops  of  origanum  have  an  agreeable  aro¬ 
matic  fmell,  and  a  pungent  tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the  warden 
marjoram,  and  much  relembling  thyme ;  with  which  they  appear  to 
agtee  in  medicinal  virtue.  Infufions  of  them  are  fometimes  drank  as 
tea,  in  weak  nefs  of  the  flomach,  diforders  of  the  bread:,  for  promoting 
perfpi ration  and  the  duia  fecretions  in  general  :  they  are  fometimes 
ufed  alfo  in  nervine  and  antirheumatic  baths ;  and  the  powder  of  the 
dried  herb  as  an  errhine.  Drilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  mode- 
*01dTent.  rate  quantity  of  a  very  acrid  penetrating  effential  oil  *,  fmell  in? 
PbOTL*VEJ.  ^ong]y  of  the  origanum,  but  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelf :  this 
oil  is  applied  on  a  little  cotton  for  eafing  the  pains  of  carious  teeth  ; 
and  fometimes  diluted  and  rubbed  on  the  noflrils  or  fnuffed  up  the 
nofe,  lor  attenuating  and  evacuating  mucous  humours. 


OSTEOCOL  LA. 

O  ST LOCO L  LA  "P  bavin.  Edmb.  OJleocolIa ,  alus  ojjij'vapus,  of- 

t rites,  ammofieus,  ojieolithGs,  holojieus ,  Jielochites,  Worm.  muj'.  Os~ 
teocolla  or  bone-binder  :  a  foffil  fubftance,  found  in  fome  parts 
of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  marche  of  Brandenburgh,  and  in  other 
countries.  It  is  met  with  in  loofe  fandy  grounds,  fpreading,  from  near 
the  furface  to  a  conliderable  depth,  into  a  number  of  ramifications  like 
the  roots  of  a  tree  :  it  is  of  a  whitifh  colour,  foft  while  under  the  earth, 
friable  when  dry,  rough  on  the  furface,  for  the  moft  part  either  hol¬ 
low  within,  or  filled  with  folid  wood,  or  with  a  powdery  woody 
matter  (a).  J  * 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated  for  promoting  the  coalition  of  frac¬ 
tured  bones  and  the  formation  of  a  callus ;  a  virtue  to  which  it  does 
not  feem  to  have  any  claim.  It  is  found  to  be  compofed  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  eai  thy  fubflances,  which  are  nearly  in  equal  proportions,  and 
which  may  be  feparated  from  one  another  by  wafhing  the  powdered 
ofleocolla  with  water :  the  finer  matter,  which  wafhes  over,  appears 
from  its  burning  into  quicklime,  and  its  properties  in  other  experiments 
to  be  a  mere  calcareous  earth  not  different  in  quality  from  chalk  ;  the 
groffer  matter  that  remains  is  no  other  than  fand. 


0  S  T  R  E  U  AL 

(a)  A  more  particular  account  of  this  foffil  may  be  feen  in  Neumann's  chemical  works,  f>,  u.  and 
the  me  moires  dt  l  academic  royale  dts  fa  trices  de  Berlin  pour  Vann,  1748, 
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o  S  T  R  E  U  M. 

*• 

O  STR.EUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb .  The  oyster;  a  com¬ 

mon,  bivalvous,  marine,  fhell  fifh. 

The  fhell  of  the  oyfter,  levigated  into  a  fubtile  powder  %  is  em-  *Teftzeoftre- 
ployed  as  an  abfoibent,  in  heart-burns  and  other  like  complaints  arifing  ommprapar. 
from  acidities  in  the  firft  paffages  (fee  terrea  abforbentia) :  the  hollow  ?h' 1 Ed‘ 
fhells  are  generally  made  choice  of,  as  containing  more,  than  the 
thinner  flat  ones,  of  the  fine  white  earth,  in  proportion  to  the  outer 
rough  coat,  which  laft  is  found  to  be  confiderably  impregnated  with 
fea  fait.  By  calcination,  they  are  converted  into  a  flrong  quicklime 
which  imparts  to  water  a  greater  degree  of  lithontriptic  power  than 
the  mineral  limes ;  fee  calx  viva. 


OVUM. 

OVUM  gallinaceum  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Hens  egg. 

Eggs  are  accounted  very  nutritious,  but  difficult  of  digeftion,  ef- 
pe ci ally  if  boiled  hard.  In  medicine,  the  yolk  has  been  employed  as 
an  intermedium  for  rendering  refinous  juices  and  balfams  foluble  in 
water :  the  white  has  been  found  to  anfwer  this  purpofe  rather  more 
effectually  and  more  elegantly  than  the  yolk,  though  lefs  fo  than  vege¬ 
table  gums,  the  folutions  obtained  by  means  of  the  animal  productions 
being  apt  on  /landing  to  become  putrid  or  rancid.  The  yolk,  exlic- 
cated  by  a  gentle  warmth,  forms  a  friable  concrete;  the  white,  a  firm 
femitianfparent  one,  in  appearance  refembling  amber  or  gum  arabic 
and  foluble  again  in  watery  liquors.  The  boiled  white,  placed  in  a 
moifl  cellai,  deliquiates  fpontaneoufly,  and  gummy-refinous  fubftances, 
included  m  it,  diffolve^  along  with  it  :  preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  diieCted  for  medicinal  ufes,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  more  of 

the  gummy-refm  is  thus  diffolved  by  the  liquamen  of  the  egg  than  by 
nmple  water.  ot)  3 

The  fhells  of  eggs,  freed,  after  boiling,  from  the  inner  fkin,  and 
levigated  into  fine  powder  are  fcmetimes  ufed  as  abforbents.  f  TeS.x  0 vo- 

rnm  praspar, 
Pb.  L,  &  Ed. 

PAL  O  N  I  A. 


PJEONIA  Pharm.  Lmd.  Paonia  mas  &  femina  Pharm. 
bdmb.  Paonia  j olio  mgr ic ante  fplendido  qua  mas,  &  paonia  femina 

1  fore 
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fore  pleno  rubro  major e  C.  B.  Male  and  female  peony  or 
pi  on  y  :  a  plant  with  large  leaves,  divided  deeply  into  oblong  feg- 
ments,  or  rather  compofed  of  a  number  of  thefe  fegments  fet  on  di¬ 
vided  pedicles :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  grow  large  rofe-like 
dowers,  followed  each  by  two  or  more  horned  pods,  internally  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  containing  roundifh  Alining  red  or  black  feeds.  The 
male  fort  has  d^irk  green  leaves,  pale  red  tingle  flowers,  long  thick 
roots,  and  the  tialks  and  pedicles  ftreaked  with  red  :  the  female  has 
longer  narrower  and  paler  leaves,  deep  red  double  flowers,  and  irre¬ 
gular  roots  compofed  of  feveral  tuberous  pieces  hanging  by  tough  fila¬ 
ments  from  one  head.  They  are  both  found  wild  in  lome  parts  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens :  they  are  perennial,  pro¬ 
duce  their  flowers  in  May,  and  very  foon  tiled  them. 

The  male  peony  has  been  generally  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe  : 
but  the  female,  which  is  the  largeft  and  moll  elegant,  and  for  this 
reafon  the  moll  common,  is  the  fpecies  which  the  tiiops  have  been 
principally  fupplied  with.  In  quality,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
material  difference  betwixt  the  two  ;  and  hence  the  college  allow  both 
forts  to  be  taken  indifcriminately. 

The  roots  and  feeds  of  peony  have,  when  frefh,  a  faint  unpleafant 
fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  narcotic  kind  and  a  mucilaginous  fubacrid 
tatie,  with  a  flight  degree  of  bitterifhnefs  and  aftringency.  In  drying, 
they  lofe  their  fmell,  and  part  of  their  tatie.  Extracts  made  from 
them  by  water  are  almoti  infipid  as  well  as  inodorous ;  but  extracts 
made  by  rectified  fpirit  are  manifeftly  bitteritii  and  contiderably 
aftringent. 

The  leaves  are  nearly  inodorous.  To  the  tatie,  the  leaves  them- 
ielves  dilcover  a  moderate  degree  of  roughnefs,  and  their  pedicles  of 
fweetnefs ;  both  which  are  prefer ved  in  great  meafure  in  the  watery, 
but  more  perfectly  in  the  fpirituous  extracts. 

The  flowers  have  rather  more  fmell  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  a  rough  fweetifh  tatie,  which  they  impart,  together 
with  their  colour,  both  to  water  and  fpirit :  the  watery  infufion  leaves, 
on  being  infpiflated,  a  blackifh  red,  autiere,  fweetifh  and  fomewhat 
bitteritii  extract :  the  fpirituous  tindture  yields  an  extradt  of  a  beautiful 
bright  red,  of  an  agreeable  though  weak  fmell,  a  moderate  atirin- 
gency,  and  an  almoti  faccharine  fweetnefs. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  feeds,  are  looked  upon  as  lightly  anodyne 
and  corroborant ;  to  the  latter,  at  leati,  of  which  virtues,  they  appear 

from 
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from  the  above  experiments  to  have  fome  claim.  They  have  been 
principally  recommended  in  fpafmodic  and  epileptic  complaints  in 
which,  we  are  afraid,  their  effefts  are  not  very  conliderable. 


PAL  MA. 

„„P,ALM:  a  tall  un branched  tree,  with  long  reed-like  leaves  elc- 
gan  y  lipofed  on  the  top.  Different  fpecies  of  it  grow  fpontaneouilv 
in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  VVeft  Indies.  ^ 

The  f alma  major  C  B  is  cultivated  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of 

an  oblomr  ffiane^  l’k^  $  °f, the  fll°pS’  daS>U  Pharnu  Edi”b-  is  of 

thick  fleL  Zftn  3n  I3?"11  but  fe"eR‘]1y  Iarg^l  and  confifts  of  a 
thick  fldhy  fubftance  including,  and  freely  parting  from,  an  oblong 

hard  ftone,  which  has  a  remarkable  furrow  running  its  whole  length 

upon  one  fide  The  beft  dates  come  from  Tunis®  they  ffiouldbe 

chofen  large,  foftiffi  not  much  wrinkled,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour 

ftoneh'  Tbedb  WUh  a  whlt1^  membrane  betwixt  thefleffi  and  the 
ftone.  They  have  an  agreeable  fweet  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight 

aftringency ;  and  hence  ftand  recommended  in  tickling  coughs  and 
thm  acrid  defluxions  on  the  lungs,  and  in  alvine  fluxes.  §  AnJL  the 
Egyptians  and  Africans,  they  are  faid  to  be  a  principal  article  of  food 
and  when  iifed  too  freely,  to  be  difficult  of  digeftion,  occafio,  head ' 
achs,  fometimes  gripes,  and,  in  length  of  time,  obftrudions  of  the  vif 
cera,  cachedic,  and  melancholic  disorders.  *  ^ 

.  THf  Pf1^  °^°fa  ( talma  foliorum  pediculis  f linofis ,  fruStu 
l“teo  °W°  Sloan,  jam. J  is  a  native  of  the  coall  of  Guinea  an/the  Cane 
erd  illands,  from  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  Jamaica  and 

From  its  fJ^it  is  extracted  an  oil,  oleum  palm#  “ P barm 
hdmb.  which,  as  brought  to  us,  is  about  the  confidence  of  L  n  ' 
ment,  of  a  ftrong,  not  difaereeable  fmell  anrl  f  i  oint~ 

by  ,„„g 

.n  ,h„  IU,=  «  to b,  «jearf.  Thei1,h,bi,,„,,of,hTGuT»2  co,'ll  .t 

Mr  ^ 

Thfco6  °f  lhe  77’-  cr"p’-  ISIS™ 
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The  medullary  part  of  certain  oriental  palm  trees  (palma  indie  a  cau- 
dice  tn  annulos  protuber  antes  diJlin£lo>  jrublu  pruniformi,  RaiiJ  affords 
another  article  of  food  to  the  natives,  and  of  the  materia  medica  to  us. 
The  farinaceous  medulla,  freed  from  the  filamentous  matter  with 
which  it  is  inveloped,  is  beaten  with  water,  and  made  into  cakes, 
which  are  afterwards  reduced  into  fmall  grains,  and  dried.  The  cakes 
are  faid  to  be  the  bread  ufed  by  the  Indians  in  fcarcity  of  rice :  the 
grains  are  the  fagoe  or  fagou  of  the  /hops,  j ago  Pbarm.  Edinb.  This 
Jubilance,  commonly  recommended  as  a  reilorative  in  phthifes  and 
emaciations  and  for  reflraining  fluxions,  appears  to  be  a  light,  mode¬ 
rately  nutritious,  demulcent  food ;  in  which  view  it  is  by  fome  di¬ 
rected  ( a )  as  a  proper  aliment  for  young  children,  in  preference  to  the 
more  tenacious  and  lefs  digeflible  preparations  of  wheat  flower. 

P  A  P  A  V  E  R. 

POPPY:  a  plant  with  oblong  leaves,  and  round  flalks,  divided 
into  a  few  branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated  by  a  large  tetrapeta- 
lous  flower,  fet  in  a  two-leaved  cup  that  falls  off  as  the  flower  opens  : 
the  flower  itfelf  likewife  foon  falls,  leaving  a  fmooth  roundifh  head  or 
capiule,  covered  with  a  radiated  crown,  and  containing  a  number  of 
lmooth  roundifh  feeds.  It  is  annual,  and  flowers  from  June  to  near 
the  end  of  fummer. 

1.  Papaver  album  Pbarm .  Lond.  Pap  aver  bortenfe  Pbarm . 
Edmb.  Papaver  bortenfe  femine  albo  C.  B.  White  poppy  :  with 
fmooth,  flightly  indented  leaves  •,  and  whitifh  flowers  and  feeds. 

2.  Papaver  nigrum:  Papaver  bortenfe  nigro femine  C.B.  B1  ac  k 
poppy :  with  fmooth,  flightly  indented  leaves,  purple  flowers,  and 
black  feeds. 

These  plants  are  found  wild  in  fome  parts  of  Europe ;  and  feveral 
varieties  of  them,  in  regard  to  the  flowers,  are  produced  by  culture  in 
our  gardens.  The  heads,  flalks,  and  leaves,  have  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  biting  tafle,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  of 
opium.  Their  fmell  and  tafle  is  lodged  in  a  milky  juice;  which  a- 
bounds  chiefly  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  heads ;  which  may  be  col¬ 
lected,  in  conliderable  quantity,  by  flightly  wounding  them  when  al- 

moft 

(a)  Albertus  Seba,  ‘Tbefaur.  'vol.  i.  f,  40.  Afi.  nat .  curiof.  <vol.  i.  Atycntt% 
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11,0(1  ,riP®  »  an.d  which>  on  being  expofed  for  a  little  time  to  a  warm 
an,  thickens  into  a  tenacious  dark-coloured  mafs,  fimilar  to  the  opium 
1  ought  from  abroad,  but  ftronger  in  fmell  and  fade.  The  juices,' 
ius  obtained  from  the  two  iorts  of  poppies,  appear  to  be  of  the  fame 
quality,  the  difference  being  only  in  the  quantity  afforded  :  the  white 
poppy,  which  is  the  largeft,  is  the  fort  cultivated  by  the  preparers  of 
opium  in  the  eaftern  countries,  and  for  medicinal  ufes  in  this 

1  he  colledhon  of  the  pure  milky  juice  of  the  poppy  has  not,  amonr 
us,  b-en  as  yet  prafliled  in  large,  or  with  a  view  to  the  fupplying  of 
the  common  demand  of  opium.  Inftead  of  this  troublefome  procefs 
we  extrafl .the  narcotic  matter  by  mendrua ;  the  active  parts  of  opium! 
as  obferved  under  that  article,  being  completely  diffoluble  both  by 

WAf‘  a"d  red  lfied  fPlnt-  A  portion  of  the  herbaceous  inert  fubftance 
of  the  plant  is  indeed,  at  the  fame  time,  taken  up,  at  lead  when  water 
is  made  u  e  of,  lo  as  to  render  an  enlargement  of  the  dofe  neceffary  • 
but  this  addition  to  the  bulk  of  a  dofe  of  opium  would  be  of  no  incon¬ 
venience,  if  the  compound  was  always  of  the  fame  ftrength,  or  the  nar¬ 
cotic  and  inert  matter  in  the  fame  proportions  to  one  another;  a  point 
which  cannot  oe  attained  with  fo  much  precifion  as  could  be  wilhed 
blit  which  may  neverthelefs,  by  due  care  in  the  preparation,  be  ad! 
julted  as  nearly  as  common  pradtice  in  mod  cafes  requires. 

The  college  of  London  dir  efts  the  dried  heads,  cut  and  cleared  from 
the  feeds  to  be  boiled  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  three  pounds  and 
a  half  to  fix  ga  Ions,  and  now  and  then  dirred  to  prevent  their  burn¬ 
ing,  till  only  about  one  third  part  of  the  liquor  remains,  which  will 
be  almoft  entirely  loaked  up  by  the  poppies  :  the  decoftion  is  to  be 

ftl0iI[Fese(J°f’  boiled  down  to  about  four  pints,  then  drained 

w.ii  d  hot,  fitt  through  a  fieve  and  afterwards  through  a  fine  woollen 

cloth,  and  fet  by  for  a  night  to  fettle  :  to  the  liquor,  poured  off  clear 

fix  pounds  or  double  refined  fugar  are  to  be  added ;  and  the  mixture 

boiled  till  its  weight  comes  to  nine  pounds  or  a  little  more,  that  it  may 

become  a  fyrup  of  a  proper  confidence  *.  An  ounce  of  this  fyrup  is  «Svn,n 

reckoned  equivalent  to  about  a  grain  of  opium,  being  found  to  have 

nea.  ly  the  fame  foporific  power  with  that  quantity  of  the  concrete  codl°"  p' L' 

juice,  though  it  aids  in  general  rather  more  kindly,  and  agrees  in  fome 

cafes  where  opium  ltfelf  cannot  well  be  borne. 

A  decoaion  of  poppy  heads  in  water,  drongly  preffed  out,  depu¬ 
rated  by  fettling,  then  clarmed  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  infpiffated, 
yields  an  ext, -aft  amounting  to  one  fifth  or  one  lixth  the  weight  of 
the  heads :  it  is  faid,  that  two  grains  of  this  preparation  are  equiva- 

3  bf  2  lent 
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lent  to  one  grain  of  opium,  and  that  the  extract  is  not  liable  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  naufea  or  giddinefs  which  generally  follow  the  ufe  of  pure 
opium  (a)  :  poffibly  fome  of  the  more  adtive  parts  of  the  opiate  juice 
may  be  feparated  in  the  boiling  and  depuration.  Of  tindtures  or  ex¬ 
tracts  made  with  fpirituous  menftrua,  no  medicinal  trials,  fo  far  as  I 
can  learn,  have  been  made  :  in  lmell  and  tafte  they  approach  more  to 
opium  than  any  other  preparation  of  the  poppy  I  have  feen. 

Many  have  fuppofed  the  feeds  of  the  poppy  to  be,  like  the  other 
parts  of  the  herb,  narcotic  (h) ;  milled,  perhaps,  by  analogical  rea- 
foning  from  other  plants.  Though  the  feeds  of  many  plants  are  more 
efficacious  than  the  vcffiel  in  which  they  are  lodged ;  thofe  of  the 
poppy  have  nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice  which  is  diffufed  through 
their  covering,  through  the  flalks,  and  more  fparingly  through  the 
leaves.  If  emulfions  of  poppy  feeds  have  been  found  ferviceable  in 
coughs,  catarrhs,  heat  of  urine,  and  other  like  diforders ;  it  is  not  to 
an  anodyne,  but  an  emollient  quality,  that  this  virtue  is  to  be  af- 
cribed.  The  feeds  in  fubftance  have  a  fweetifh  undtuous  farinaceous 
tafte,  and  yield  upon-expreffion  a  large  quantity  of  infipid  oil :  both 
the  feeds  themfelves  and  the  oil  are  faid  to  be  in  fome  places  common 
articles  of  food  (c). 

3.  Papaver  erratic  um  Pharm.  Lond.  Pap  aver  rheeasfive  er- 
raticum  Pharm.  Edinb.  Papaver  erraticum  majus  C.B .  Wild  or  red 
poppy,  or  corn-rofe :  with  deep  red  flowers,  dark  coloured  feeds, 
hairy  leaves  and  flalks,  and  the  leaves  cut  almoft,  or  quite,  to  the  pedicle 
into  indented  fegments.  It  is  common  in  corn-fields;  and  is Tome- 
times,  like  the  others,  made  to  vary  its  flowers  by  culture. 

The  heads  of  this  fpecies  appear  to  contain  the  fame  kind  of  nar¬ 
cotic  juice  with  thofe  of  the  two  preceding,  but  in  fo  much  fmaller 
quantity  that  they  are  wholly  neglected.  The  only  part  made  ufe  of 
is  the  flowers,  winch  are  fuppofed  to  be  likewife  impregnated  in  fome 
degree  with  the  fame  anodyne  principle,  and  Hand  recommended  in 
catarrhs,  coughs,  fpitting  of  blood  and  other  diforders :  they  have  a 
flight  narcotic  fmell,  and  a  very  mucilaginous  tafte,  accompanied  with 
a  fenfible  bitterifhnefs.  They  are  at  prefent  regarded  rather  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  colour,  than  for  any  great  virtues  expected  from  them  : 

they 

(<2)  Mr.  Arnot,  Edinburgh  medical  ejfays,  <vol.  V.  art.  ri. 

(£)  Hermann,  Cynnfur.  mat.  mcd.  Edit.  Boeder,  p.  436.  Juncker,  ConfpeRus  tberapia-  general sy 

l  279- 

(.-)  Profper  Alpines,  De  mcdicina  JEgypliorum,  lib .  iv.  cap.  1.  GeofTroy,  Mat.  tned.  tom  ii. 
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they  yield  upon  expreflion  a  deep  red  juice,  and  impart  the  fame 
colour  to  watery  liquors,  and  a  brighter  though  paler  red  to  re&ified 
fpirit.  A  ftrong  infufion  of  them  is  prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  pouring 
four  pints  and  a  half  of  boiling  water  upon  four  pounds  of  the  frelh 
flowers,  ftirring  them  over  the  fire  till  the  flowers  are  all  immerged, 
and  fetting  them  by  to  deep  for  a  night :  without  the  application  of 
fire  fo  as  to  fcald  or  fhrink  the  flowers  a  little,  they  can  fcarcely  be 
moiffened  with  the  water ;  if  the  heat  is  continued  longer  than  this 
ettetf:  is  produced,  the  liquor  turns  out  quite  fiimy.  This  infufion, 
prefled  out  and  depurated  by  fettling  is  reduced,  by  a  proper  addition 
of  fugar  into  a  deep  red  fyrup  *.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  red  *  s/r‘  PaPav- 
poppy  differs  from  that  of  clove-gilly  flowers,  red  rofes,  and  other  enat>  Pm U 
bright  red  flowers,  in  this ;  that  on  the  admixture  of  alkaline  liquors* 
it  does  not  change,  like  them,  to  a  green,  but  to  a  dark  purple. 


P  A  R  A  L  Y  S  I  S. 


PARALYSIS  :  a  plant  with  oblong  wrinkled  leaves,  hairy  on 
the  upper  fides  of  the  ribs;  and  naked  ftalks,  bearing  monopetalous 
flowers,  each  of  which  is  divided  about  the  edge  into  five  legments, 
and  fet  in  a  loofe,  tubulous,  ridged  cup,  which,  after  the  flower  has 
fallen,  inclofes  a  hufk  full  of  roundifli  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  and 
flowers  early  in  the  fpring. 


1.  Paralysis  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Verbafculum  prat enk 
odoratum  C.  B.  Primula  veris  major  Gerard.  Cowflip,  paigil,  or 
peagle  :  with  feveral  flowers  fet  together  on  one  ftalk,  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  drooping  downwards.  It  grows  wild  in  marfhes  and 
moifi:  meadows. 


Cowslip  flowers  have  a  moderately  Arong  pleafimt  fine!!,  and  a 
fomewhat  roughifii  bitterifh  tafie;  both  which  they  impart,  together 
with  a  yellow  tindture,  to  watery  and  to  fpirituous  menfirua.  Vinous 
liquors,  impregnated  with  their  flavour  by  maceration  or  fermentation, 
and  ftrong  infufians  of  them  drank  as  tea,  are  fuppofed  to  be  mildly 
corroborant,  antifpafmodic,  and  anodyne.  An  infufion  of  three 
pounds  of  the  frefh  flowers  in  five  pints  of  boiling  water,  is  made  in  the 
ihops  into  a  fyrup  -f,  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,,  and  agreeably  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  flavour  of  the  cowflips. 

a.  Primula 
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2.  Primula  veris  Pharm.  Edinb.  Primula  verts  minor  Gc'r. 
Vet  bajculwn  jilvejire  tnajus  Jingulan  J, lore  C.  B.  Primroie  :  with  pale 
yellow  folitary  flowers.  It  grows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges. 

The  flowers  of  this  fpecies  are  much  weaker  and  lefs  agreeable  in 
irmell  than  thofe  of  the  preceding.  The  leaves  and  the  roots  feem  to 
partake  in  feme  degree  of  the  nature  of  thofe  of  afarum ;  adtin^  as 
rtrong  errhines  or  Aernutatories,  when  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  and  as 
emetics  (the  roots  at  leaA)  when  taken  internally.  Gerard  reports,  as 
from  the  experience  of  a  fkilful  practitioner,  that  “  a  dram  and  a  half 
of  the  powder  of  the  dried  roots  (taken  up  in  autumn)  purgeth  by 
vomit  very  forcibly,  but  fafely,  in  luch  manner  as  afarum  doth.” 


PAR  E  I  R  A. 

RARE  IRA  B  RAPA  Pharm.  Edtnb.  Pareyra ,  ambutua , 
butuay  o  ve.ro  brutua ,  Zan.  hijl.  Pharm.  Par if.  Pareira  brava  : 
the  root  of  an  American  climbing  plant  f convolvulus  brazilianus  flore 
oclopetalo  monococcos  Rah  hijl.)  brought  from  Brazil,  in  crooked  pieces 
or  different  fizes,  fome  no  bigger  than  the  finger,  others  as  large  as  a 
child  s  aim  :  tnc  outflde  is  brownifh  and  varioufly  wrinkled  ;  the  in¬ 
ternal  fubffance  of  a  pale  dull  yellowifh  hue,  and  interwoven  as  it  were 
with  woody  fibres,  fio  that  on  a  tranfverfe  fedlion,  there  appears  a 
number  of  concentric  circles,  crofled  with  Arias  running  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference. 

This  root  is  extolled  by  the  Brafilians  and  Portuguefe  in  a  variety  of 
dfleafes,  particularly  in  fuppreflions  of  urine  and  in  nephritic  and 
calculous  complaints.  Geoffroy  is  of  opinion,  that  its  virtue  confiffs 
in  difiolying  and  attenuating  tenacious  juices ;  and  reports,  that  in 
fundry  diforders  arifing  from  their  vifeidity,  it  was  found  remarkably 
beneficial :  that  in  nephritic  pains  and  fuppreflions  of  urine,  he  has  often 
given  it  with  happy  fuccefs  :  that  he  has  fometimes  feen  the  patient 
treed  from  pain  almoA  in  an  infiant,  and  a  plentiful  difeharge  of  urine 
brought  on  :  that  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  where  the  urine 
was  mucous  and  purulent  and  could  fcarcely  be  voided  or  not  without 
great  uneafinefs,  the  fymptoms  were  foon  relieved  by  pareira,  and  the 
ulcer  at  length  healed  by  joining  to  it  balfam  of  copaiba:  that  in  an 
altnmatic  cafe,  where  the  patient  was  almofi  fuffocated  by  thick 
phlegm,  an  infuflon  of  pareira,  after  many  other  medicines  had  been 

tried 
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tried  in  vain,  brought  on  a  copious  expedition  which  proved  a  fo- 
lu.ti.on  of  thedifeafe:  that  a  perfon  who,  from  an  acute  pain  under 
f  bccoms  in  a  few  hours  i&erieal,  had  the  pain  relieved, 

after  bleeding,  by  the  third  cup  of  the  decodtion,  and  all  the  fymptoms 
removed  by  a  continuance  of  it;  and  that  the  fame  diforder  frequently 
returning,  fhe  always  found  relief  from  the  fame  medicine  :  but  that 
in  another  ldtencal  cafe,  where  the  liver  was  fwelled,  it  did  no  o-00d 

He  cautions  agamft  giving  too  large  dofes,  which  might,  he  obferves! 
rade  a  heat  and  perhaps  an  inflammation  in  the  kidneys  :  of  the  root 
in  fubftance  he  prefcnbes  from  twelve  grains  to  half  a  dram,  and  in 
decoction  or  mfufion  two  or  three  drams;  this  quantity  of  the  root, 

bruifed,  he  directs  to  be  boiled  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  till  only  a 
pint  remams,  which  is  to  be  /trained  off,  fweetened  with  a  little  fugar, 
divided  into  three  portions,  and  drank  as  tea  at  intervals  of  half  an 


The  ufe  of  this  root  has  not.  been  in  general  accompanied  with  fo 
much  fuccefs:  but  though,  like  many  other  medicines,  it  has  not 
been  found  to  anfwer  the  character  at  firft  given  of  it,  and  has  thence 
fallen  into  negled,  we  may  prefume,  from  its  fenfible  qualities,  that 
i  is  not  defhtute  of  medical  virtue.  It  has  no  remarkable  fmell ;  but 
to  the  tafte  it  mamfefts  a  very  confiderable  fweetnefs,  of  the  liquorice 
kind  together  with  fome  bitternefs  and  a  flight  roughnefs  covered  by 
the  fweet  matter.  It  gives  out  great  part  both  of  the  bitter  and  the 
fweet  fubftance  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  :  in  evaporating  the 
watery  decodhon,.  a  confiderable  quantity  of  refinous  matter  feparates, 
which  does  not  mingle  with  the  remaining  extract  or  diffolve  in  water 

buV™r  taken  UP  by  lpirit;  whence  fpirit  appears  to  be  the  moft 
perfed  diffolvent  of  its  adive  parts.  Both  the  fpirituous  tindture  and 
extract  are  in  tafte  ftronger  than  the  watery. 
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P  AST  IN  AC  A :  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  naked  umbels, 
yellow  flowers,  and  flat  feeds  furrounded  with  a  leafy  margin  :  the 

pedicles^116  °b  °ng>  and  ^ami  in  Pairs  on  a  rib,  without 

1  *  Pastinaca  :  Pqjlinaca  latifolia  fativa  C .  B.  Garden  parf~ 
nep.  with  pale-coloured  fmooth  indented  leaves,  and  a  large  flefhyroot. 

2.  Elaphoboscum  ; 


4  H 
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2.  Elaphoboscum  :  Paftinaca Jilveftris lati folia  C.  B.  Bancia  13 
branca  leonina  quibufda?n.  Wild  parfnep  :  with  dark  green  rough  in¬ 
dented  leaves  and  flender  woody  roots ;  common  about  the  tides  ©f 
fields;  flowering,  as  the  other,  in  June  and  July,  and  ripening  its 
feeds  in  September.  The  garden  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  this,  and  to  owe  its  differences  to  culture. 

The  roots  of  the  garden  parfnep,  in  taffe  confiderably  fweetifh, 
are  accounted  a  very  nutritious  aliment :  they  yield  with  rectified 
fpirit  a  very  fweet  extract,  and  in  diffillation  with  water  a  fmall  portion 
of  effential  oil  poflefling  the  fpeciflc  flavour  of  the  roots.  It  is  faid 
that  by  Handing  in  the  ground  for  fome  years,  it  contracts  pernicious 
qualities,  fo  as  t-o  occaflon  diforders  of  the  fenfes  ( a ). 

•  The  feeds  of  the  garden  fort  are  fomewhat  aromatic ;  thofe  of  the 
wild  a  little  more  fo  ;  of  confiderable  fmell,  but  no  great  pungency  or 
warmth.  By  infufion,  they  impregnate  water  moderately  with  their 
fmell,  but  communicate  very  little  taffe  :  in  diffillation  they  give  over 
a  fmall  quantity  of  a  pale  yellowifh  effential  oil,  in  taffe  moderately 
pungent,  and  duelling  ffrongly  of  the  feeds :  five  pounds  of  the  feeds 
of  the  garden  parfnep  yielded  little  more  than  a  dram.  Re&ified 
fpirit  takes  up  by  digeffion  the  whole  of  their  aftive  matter,  and  carries 
off*  little  in  the  infpiflation  of  the  tinfture :  the  extracts  of  both 
forts  have  a  moderate  warmth  and  bitteriffmefs,  differing  in  degree  as 
the  feeds  themfelves.  Thefe  feeds  have  been  commended  as  diuretics, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  daucus,  but  weaker,  which,  in  their  fenfible  quali¬ 
ties,.  they  apparently  are  :  Haller  reports,  that  thofe  of  the  wild 
fpecies,  made  into  pills,  with  extraff;  of  liquorice,  were  much  ufed  by 
Boerhaave  againff  nephritic  complaints  and  ulcerations  of  the  bladder. 

3*  Pan  ax  :  Panax  heracleum  Morifon.  Panax  pajiinaca1  folio  C.  B. 
Spbondylio  vel potius  paftinaca  gcrmanicae  ajfinis  panax  vel pfeudocofns  flGre 
luteo  J.  B.  Hercules’s  allheal  or  woundwort :  with  uncut  leaves, 
fomewhat  heartfhaped,  but  having  one  of  the  fides  lower  than  the 
other  :  the  middle  ribs,  bearing  the  feveral  fets  of  leaves,  ffand  in 
pairs  along  a  larger  rib.  It  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climates,  and 
bears  the  colds  of  our  own. 

Both  the  feeds  and  the  roots  of  this  Ipecies  are  confiderably 
warmer  than  thofe  of  the  two  preceding.  The  roots  and  ffalks  have 

a 

(a)  Ray,  Hijloria  plaittarumt  i,  420,  Dan.  Hoffmann,  Afta  acad .  ctcfar.  nat.  curiofor .  vA.  vi. 
Bnn«  1742,  oijf,  128,^.  426. 
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n  ttrong  fmell  and  tatte  refembling  thofe  of  opopanax  ;  and  Boerhaave 
relates,  that  on  wounding  the  plant  in  fuminer,  he  obtained  a  yellow 
juice,  which,  being  infpittated  a  little  in  the  fun,  agreed  perfectly, 
in  both  refpe&s,  with  that  exotic  gummy- refin.  It  is  generally  flip- 

poled  to  he  from  this  plant,  that  the  opopanax  of  the  (hops  is  extracted 
in  the  eaflern  countries. 


PAR  I  E  TA  R  I  A. 

PARIETARIA  P  Jo  arm.  Lend.  Helxine  five  par  let  aria  Pharm. 
Edinb.  Parietaria  officinarum  &  diofeoridis  C.  B.  Pellitory  of 
the  wall:  a  plant  with  tender  reddilh  ftalks;  rough,  uncut,  ob¬ 
long  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends ;  and  imperfed  rough  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  clutters  along  the  ttalks,  followed  each  by  a  fmall  ttiining  feed 

It  is  perennial,  common  on  old  walls  and  among  rubbifh,  and  flowers 
in  May, 

The  leaves  of  pellitory  of  the  wall  have  been  ufed  in  cataplafms  for 
difeufling  inflammatory  fwellings  :  decodions  of  them,  and  their  ex- 
prefled  juice,  have  been  given  as  emollient  diuretics  in  nephritic  cafes 
and  ifehuries,  and  are  faid,  when  long  perfltted  in,  to  be  ufeful  ape¬ 
rients  or  fweeteners  in  cutaneous  deflations.  The  plant  appears  to 
be  of  no  great  adjvity,  being  rather  oleraceous  than  medicinal if  to  the 
tatte,  the  leaves  in  lubttance  and  their  juice,  are  little  other  than 
herbaceous  and  watery. 


PENTAPHTLLUM. 

PE  NT  A  PHTL  LUM  Pharm.  Load.  Quwquefolium  majus  rc- 
pens  C.  B.  Cinquefoil,  or  five-leaved  grass:  a  trailing 
plant,  with  oval  ferrated  leaves,  fet  five  together  on  long  pedicles,  and 
pentapetalous  yellow  flowers  ftanding  folitary  on  like  pedicles':  the 
cup  is  divided  into  ten  unequal  fegments,  the  five  innermott  of  which 
form  a  covering  to  a  button  of  feeds  :  the  root  is  long  and  flender,  dark 
coloured  on  the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  It  is  perennial,  prows 
wild  on  open  clayie  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  of  pentaphyllum  are  mild  aftringents,  and  give  out  their 
attringent  matter  both  to  water  and  fpirit.  They  have  been  ufed  in 

3  ^  diarrhoeas 
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diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes,  in  intermitting  fevers,  foraetimes  «  mr. 
roborants  and  antifeptics  in  low  colliquative  acute  fevers,  in  gargarifms 
for  flrengthemng  the  gums,  See.  Their  virtue  is  confined  chfeflv  m 

neartylnfipid.31  ^  W°°dy  fibre  the  middle  bei% 

P  E  R  S  I  C  A. 

PERSICA  MALUS  Pharm.  Edinb.  Perfica  mnlK  , 
vulgaris  Viridis  &  alba  C.  B.  Peach  :  a  tree  common  in  gardens* 
with  oblong,  narrow,  pointed,  ferrated  leaves;  pale  reddith  flowers’ 

compofed  of  five  broad  petals  with  numerous  ftamina  in  the  middle’ 

nedM  five4'aved  nreddlih  CUPS>  adhering  to  the  branches  without 
a  furrowed  W  7  C°Vered  ^  ^  “atter  aild  “^d«g 

The  flowers  of  the  peach  tree  have  an  agreeable  but  weak  fmell 

!ddiP  r"  f0ulduc  obferves>  *at  when  diftilled  without 

addition,  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  they  yield  one  fixth  their  weieht 

or  more  of  a  whitifh  liquor,  which  communicates,  to  a  confiderable 

quantny  of  other  liquids,  a  flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of  f  uits 

Theie  flowers  appear  to  be  gently  laxative:  it  is  Paid,  that  an  infufion 

m  water  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  freih  gathered  flowers,  or  of  a  £ 

of  them  when  dried,  fweetened-  with  liigar,  proves,  for  children  an 

ufeful  purgative  and  anthelmintic;  and  that  the  leaves,  more  un oak" 

table  than  the  flowers,  are  fomewhat  more  efficacious.  The  fruit  is  oc 

H-  **  <>“  •*»  — *min  m,  "fa  “S 


PER S ICAR  I  A. 

wiSMiARTJ:  an  an‘lual  P!ant  with  obIo»g  uncut  leaves  pointed 
at  both  ends,  and  imperfefl  flowers  fet  in  fpiles  on  the  tops  of  he 

fialks  :  the  cup  rs  thick  and  fleiby,  divided  into  five  oval  Lmcn « 

whicn,  ciofing,  form  a  cover  to  an  angular  gloffy  feed.  ^ 

pE tofaS J™!*'  ”"*•  " sro”  w“  “ 


This 
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^!HUP]a?t.,s  faid  t0  be  a  good  vulnerary  and  antifeptic  •  and  de 
colons  of  it  m  wine,  to  reftrain  the  progrefs  of  gangrenes  U\  E 

fmdl  S  ?  ““b  no  “j„LL 

JL  cEpS1CAfrl*  ™S  Pha\m-  Perjicaria  urens  Jive  hydro- 

pp  '•  Jj.  Biting ailmart,  lakeweed,  water  oenner  •  Hifl-in/*  vu  j 

from  the  former  by  the  fpikes  of  flowers  S^derer  hf  1« 
S  ninorr’  a,ld  fWith°r  ^  but  more  remarkably  by 

th  ^  ranunculi  hereafter  defcribed,  is  fometimes  fold^or  it  '  d  °f 

The  leaves  of  this  fpedeshav-e  an  acrid  burning  tafte,  and  feem  m 
be  nearly  of  the  lame  nature  with  thofe  of  qmm  •  •  m  to 

riling  in  dittilhtion,  .ml  bring ddlroyed  in  ihoTricd. 

humoural  afthmas,  hypochondriacal  and  nephritic  complaints  and  in 
the  wandering  gout.  The  frefli  leaves  have  been  fometimes  annlieH 
externally,  m  ftimulating  cataplafms,  and  for  cleanfmg  foul  ulcerf  and 
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PER  U VI ANUS  CORTEX  Pk  'arm.  Lond.  China  c/mue  A 
peruvmnus  corjex  Pharm.  Edinb.  Peruvian  bark  :  the  btr/of 
a  middlmg-fized  tree,  growing  in  Peru  and  as  yet  known  but  in, 
perfectly  to  Europe,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  from  its  effiTacv  af  in 'f 
intermitting  fevers >  Palo  de  calenturas  or  the  fever  tree.  This  virtue  of 
the  bark  is  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  by  the  Indians  about  the year 
t5oo,  but  not  revealed  to  their  European  mafters  till  Mo  "ear  after! 
when  a  lignal  cure  haying  been  performed  bv  it  on  the • 
toy’s  lady  the  countefs  del  Cinch^n,  it  Slt  g  thof 
parts,  and  was  diftinguilhed  by  the  appellations pJL  comtA  ct/el 
cbtna  china  ox  chinchma,  kina  kina  or  kinkma,  and  quina  quinam  qX- 
guma  In  %  a  jefUit  brought  a  large  quantity  of  it  into  gZ 

which  was  diftributed-by  the  fathers  of  that  order,  at  a  great  price  & 
different  parts  of  Europe:  about  the  fame  time  a  amntiiv  ' 
chafed  by  cardinal  de  Lugo  for  the  ufe  of  the  poorlt  Rome  VCn 

••  thefc 
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tiidc  it  received  the  names  of  cortex  or  puhis jefuiticus,  puhis  patrum 
and  puhis  cardmalis  de  Lugo. 

This  bark  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fome  rolled 
M-  into  fhoit  thick  quills  and  others  flat :  the  outlide  is  brownifh,  and 
generally  covered  in  part  with  a  whitifh  mofs  :  the  infide  is  of  a  yel- 
lowhh,  reddifh,  or  rufly  iron  colour.  The  bell  fort  breaks  clofe  and 
fmooth,  and  proves  friable  betwixt  the  teeth  :  the  inferiour  kinds  ap¬ 
pear  when  broken  of  a  woody  texture,  and  in  chewing  feparate  into 
bores.  The  former  pulverifes  more  eafily  than  the  latter,  and  looks, 
when  powdered,  of  alight  brown  ifh  colour,  refembling  that  of  cin¬ 
namon,  but  fomewhat  paler. 

A  bark  was  fome  time  ago  brought  from  America  under  the  name 

tt  Peruv*ai^bark.  This  was  found,  from  experience,  to  be 

lels  eftedlud as  amedicine  than  the  genuine  fort,  which  it  was  frequently 
fubmtuted  to  or  mixed  with  in  France,  infomuch  that  its  importation, 
as  the  editor  of  Geoffroy  informs  us,  was  prohibited  by  law.  It  is 
confiderably  thicker,  whiter  on  the  outlide,  redder  within,  and  weaker 
in  fmell  and  tafle  than  the  true  bark. 

Peruvian  bark  has  a  flight  fmell,  approaching  as  it  were  to  mufli- 
nAs,  yet  fo  much  of  the  aromatic  kind  as  not  to  be  difagreeable.  Its 
tafle  is  confiderably  bitter,  aflringent,  very  durable  in  the  mouth,  and 
accompanied  with  fome  degree  of  aromatic  warmth  but  not  fufficient 
to  prevent  its  being  ungrateful. 

i.  he  febrifuge  virtue,  for  which  alone  this  medicine  was  at  firfl  re¬ 
commended,  has  now  been  eflablifhed  by  the  daily  experience  of  about 
a  century:  and  that,  when  judicioufly  and  feafbnably adminiflered,  it 
proves  as  fafe  as  it  is  effectual,  is  now  alfo  beyond  difpute.  An  emetic, 
which  is  in  mofl  cafes  neceffary,  being  taken  towards  the  approach  of 
a  paroxyfm,  that  its  operation  may  be  over  before  the  fit  comes  on  y 
the  bark  is  begun  at  the  end  of  the  paroxyfm,  or  even  in  the  time  of 
the  hot  fit,  and  repeated,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  more,  every  third 
or  fourth  hour,  during  the  intermiffion  :  after  the  fever  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  the  medicine  is  continued  for  a  time,  but  more  fparin^ly,  to 
prevent  a  return.  During  the  ufe  of  the  bark,  the  pulfe,  which  be¬ 
twixt  the  paroxyfms  is  generally  weak  and  flow,  becomes  flronger  and 
quicker,  the  appetite  mends,  the  patient  grows  more  chearful,  and 
perfpiration  increafes  :  thefe  may  be  looked  upon  as  fure  prefages  of 
its  iuccefs.  At  firfl  it  frequently  occafions  a  loofenefs,  and  this  alfo  is 
falutary ;  but  if  the  purging  runs  on  too  long,  as  the  fever  rarely  yields 

while 
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while  this  evacuation  continues,  it  is  ufually  checked  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  opium :  if  too  great  coftivenefs  enfues,  recourfe  is  had  to 

fi  ^  l  t  In  ®‘01S  ‘mPur?  hablts>  g^tle  purgatives  are  premifed  to 
the  bark,  or  given  for  a  time  in  conjunftion  with  it:  in  agues  of  the 

inflammatory  kind,  or  accompanied  with  great  heat,  a  little  nitre  is 
joined  or  mterpofed  :  in  lax  fpongy  conftitutions,  and  a  thin  watery 
ftate  of  the  blood,  the  bark  is  affifted  by  bitters,  fnakeroot,  camphorf 
and  chalybeate^  :  where  obdruftions  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  are  ap¬ 
prehended,  it  is  not  ventured  on  without  the  addition  of  fixt  alkaline 

rife  ’  Tmi°nitC’  or  °ther  aperients.  In  all  cafes,  moderate  exer- 
cile,  and  the  drinking  of  warm  liquids,  promote  its  effeas. 

In  remitting  fevers,  this  medicine  is  left  fuccefsful  than  in  thofe 
which  have  perfedt  intermiffions  :  in  hedtics,  or  wherever  pus  is  for- ■ 
med,  or  juices  are  extravafated,  it  does  harm.  In  the  decline  of  lonu 
nervous  fevers  ot 'after  a  remiffion,  and  in  thofe  of  the  ldw  malignant.' 
kind  where  the  blood  is  colliquated  and  the  ftrength  exhaufted  it 
pioves  an  excellent  cordial,  corroborant,  and  antifeptic. 

Peruvian  bark  has  likewife  been  found  ferviceable  in'  gangrenes  and 
mortifications,  and  in  foul  obfhnate  ulcers  and  running  fores  of  other 
-inds :  in  thele  cafes,  taken  in  large  and  repeated  dofes,  it  frequently 
rings  on  a  laudable  fuppuration,  which  degenerates  on  difcontinuin^ 
theufeof  the  medicine,  and  again  turns  kindly  upon  refund  no  iu 
The  like  effeds have  been  oblervcd  from  it  in  variolous  cafes,  where 
eithei  the  puftules  did  not  duly  fuppurate,  or  petechias  fhewed  a  dif- 
pohtKm  to  a  gangrene:  by  theufeof  bark,  the  empty  vehicles  filled 
with  mattei,  watery  fames  changed  into  thick  white  pus,  and  the 
petechias  became  gradually  paler  and  at  length  difapneared.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  fymptom  in  this  difeafe  that  contraindicates  this  valuable  fup- 
purant  and  antifeptic,  is  great  obhrudion  at  the  bread  or  difficulty 
of  breathing  ,•  which  are  always  by  this  medicine  increafed,  infomuclia 
that  fmall  doles  nave  in  forne  cafes  endangered  fuffocation. 

In  tumours  of  the  glands,  the  Peruvian  bark  appears  to  promote,- 
not  fuppuration,  but  resolution.  In  the  medical  obligations  and  in-  -! 
quiries  pubhfhed  by  a  fociety  of  phyficians  in  London,,  there  are  fe- 
veral  indances  of  its  being  given  with  fuccefs  in  fcrcphulous  com- 
plaints.  .  Dr.  Fothergil  obferves,  that  inveterate  ophthalmias- generally 
yield  to  it:  that  beginning  glandular  tumours  are  very  frequently  re---, 
lolved  and  then:  farther  progrefs  fropt  by  it :  that  fwelled  W  cuta¬ 
neous  blotcnes  anfing  from  a  like  caufe,  are  healed,  and  the  tendency 
to  a  brumous  habit  corroded  ;  that  it  does  not  fucceed  in  all  .cafes," 

but. 
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but  that  there  are  few  in  which  a  trial  can  be  attended  with  much 

'  u'  he  ,has rllever  known  h  to  avail  where  the  bones  were 
died,  or  where  the  fcrophulous  tumour  was  fo  fituated  as  to  he 

attended  with  much  pain,  as  in  tire  joints  or  under  the  membrnnou 
covers  of  the  mufcles ,  for  when  it  attacks  thefe  parts,  the  pe  ofteum 
and confequently  the  bone,  feldom  efcape  being  injured  •  that  here  th’ 
bark,  inftead  of  leifening,  adds  to  the  fever  whtl  accomtnS  thefe 

encumftances,  and  if  it  does  not  increafe  the  force  of  the  mifehief 
icems  at  leaf!  to  liaften  its  progrefs. 

anwr!UVla^barVlaS  been  aPPlied  bkewife,  in  conjunction  with  other 
.pp.opnated  medicines,  and  often  with  good  fuccefs,  to  the  cure  of 
penodtc  headachs,  hyfterical,  hypochondriacal,  vertiginous  and  ept 
pF t  c  complaints,  and  other  diiorders  that  have  regular  intermiffions 
y  ns  bitternefs,  aftringency,  and  mild  aromatic  warmth,  it  ftrenofhens 
the  whde  fyi  em,  and  proves  a  medicine  of  great  utility  in  weakiief 
of  the  ftomach,  uterine  fluxes,  and  fundry  chronical  difeafes  proceed 
ing  from  a  laxity  and  debility  of  the  fibres.  To  ftrengthen  the  folids 
appears  indeed,  m  all  cafes,  to  be  its  primary  operation  ;°and  its  falmal 
virtues  in  different  difeafes,  to  be  no  other  than  consequential  Ss 
of  this  general  power.  In  all  the  diftempers  where  bark  is  known  to 
}  ve  Place>  other  aftr‘nSent  and  bitter  medicines,  fingly  or  combined 

•  Th,E  Vlrtu<fs  of  this  bark  are  very  difficultly  extradit'd  by  long  codlinn 

and  Part  oly  what  the  liquor  is  by  heat  enabled  mtake  un 
eS  ns  to  fepai ate  as  foon  as  it  is  cold.  This  refinous  Dart  whi.-t.  x 
rather  melted  out  by  the  boiling  heat  than  diflolved  by  fhe ’water  as  a 
meai ill  uum,  feems  to  contain  chiefly  the  aftringency  of  the  drug  •  the 

perfeaiy  di“ie’  « 

°n  boiling  a  pound  of  powdered  bark  for  an  hour  or  two  in  five  or 
i  x  quarts  of  water,  the  decoaion  whilft  hot  looks  clear  and  reddifh 
but  in  cooling  becomes  turbid  and  of  a  pale  yellowiffi  or  whT m 
lire  :  in  this  ftate  it  is  found  to  partake,  in  a  »reat  decree  both  nf^t !' 
bitternefs  and  aftringency  of  the'  bark,  but  in^S^^LS 
the  matter  that  made  it  turbid,  it  lofes  more  and  more  of  its  ftvmRitv 
the  bitteinefs  teeming  to  continue  undiminilhed.  The  remaining 

three  tS  fuccS  eX[llbitS  the  fame  aPPea«nces  for  two  of 

three,  times  fucceffivelyj  and  when,  at  length,  it  ceafes  to  render  the 

.  ,  •  .  water 
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^rnefs  without  aftring^c y,  retaining 

firft  coftion,  bein^.uX  in  The  ™Pour  which  exhales  in  the 

liquor  which  fmefis  ftrongly  o/ the'bark^  th  "'0n,fenfes.int0  a  limpid 
obtained  on  fubmittinsr  manv  n™!),  \ :hough  no  Sparable  oil  is 

dccodions,  ftrdSTZH4  ?e.  ®P?«tion.  The  feveral 
lefs  bitter,  and  much  lefs  ftvntir  efh  t0®f thf f’ ,  y!eId.  an  extra<a»  rather 

« k,,„  in  4"“ 1 *2T d,h:bKrf"fab"“i! : 

proper  confidence  for  nr*  kin  a  mi  form  >  the  one  of  a 

duced into  powder  *.  u  &  0  P1  ^s>  tPe  other  fit  for  being  re- 

fe.dki?‘,S'tw,blL'°irf  ,hd', "T  in  b“S  “O'  V 

7>y  V •"•-PA SS.'S, 5° bbe  “5" 

through  a  fieve  This  formal  *  ieparaLed  by  pafiing  them 

gancef  any  more  tto  in  efficacy  "to  dfSI  *  ^  f^“’  in 
ftance:  a  mixture  of  the  fine 'no*  A  ‘.Uf-bts  Wltn  the  bark  in  fub- 
a  little  of  any  prateful  aromatic  wof*  lnfufion  of  liquorice  and 

turbid  decoftion.  Among-  all  thl  \  1S-  *?rTm°re  Palatable  than  the 
the  tafte  of  bark,  lfouonceorh,  “A*  1  hT  tried  for  covering 

purpofe  moll  effieflually,  whether  in  PhnuiTr  -0  a"fwer  the 
eleftuary.  7  r  ln  a  Muld  or  in  that  of  an 

boffinfwate^ifh^nTC'MLX0  .^uWy  and  imperfedly  to 

fufion  in  cold  water  is  rathe  Ln?  fotmd,  that  an  in- 

decodtion,  though  the  latter  has  of6*"  T  tade  tban  even  fhe  turbid 
in  the  mouth.  R  is by m  an  of  *  m0rC  °f  3  kind  of  Chiefs 

the  refmous  parts  become  dhfohLe  g-'mmy  ™"ei  ,n  ^tables,  that 
probable  that,  in  boXT  Pa  if  1/"  hqU°[Sj  and  jt  ^ms 

haftily  diifolved  and  difunked  from  t^T^  °f  the  barfc  i& 

;a»g  r,  *„*,*,  „,S,f ' Z  *  • 

degree,  whether  turbid  !  '  r  d°’  at  !eaft  In  anf  confiderable 
tain  th  aft rmg ent  ma«er  of  th l  XT' J  2  pi?°f  that  the  ^mer  con- 
the  latter  notg  I  h“  “  givL  2"  infi  r  "  diff°lwd  ftate„  and 

well  as  other  diforders,  with  all  the  fuc^efs  that ‘"cnT/h08  -feVerS  3S 

pefted  from  any  preparation  of  this  valuable  mef  u  ^  ^ 

tions  commonly  followed  were  one  „„ r  ®edlcine  :  the  propor- 

cight  or  twelve  of  water  which  the  Powdered  bark  and 

6  twelve  oi  water,  which  were  macerated  without  heat  for 

twenty- 
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‘twenty-four  hours,  and  the  clear  liquor  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
ounces. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  bark  in  fubflance  is  more  effectual 
than  any  preparation  of  it.  Thus  much  is  plain,  that  the  infufions, 
as  well  as  the  decodlions,  have  not  near  fo  much  effedl  as  the  quantity 
of  bark  they  were  made  from,  as  the  menftruum  does  not  in  either 
cafe  completely  extract  its  active  matter  :  but  their  effects  are  evidently 
the  fame  in  kind,  and  the  difference  in  degree  may  be  compenfated  by 
an  increafe  in  the  quantity. 

The  turbid  decodlions,  on  the  addition  of  any  of  the  concentrated 
mineral  acids,  in  the  proportion  of  one  drop  to  about  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce,  become  tranfparent,  of  a  bright  pale  yellow  colour,  and  of  a 
rougher  or  more  acerb  tafle,  but  with  the  lofs  of  their  bitternefs  :  the 
vegetable  acids,  added  in  proportionably  larger  quantity,  render  them 
likewife  tranfparent  and  improve  their  roughnefs,  without  much  di- 
ininifhing  their  bitternefs :  all  thefe  mixtures  depofite,  on  ftanding, 
a  little  powdery  fediment.  Alkalies,  both  iixt  and  volatile,  occafion 
a  more  copious  precipitation,  and  inftead  of  making  the  turbid  de- 
codtions  clear,  make  the  clear  turbid. 

Redtified  fpirit  of  wine  receives  from  bark  a  deep  reddifh  brown 
colour,  and  takes  up  much  more  of  its  adtive  matter  than  watery  li¬ 
quors  :  by  digefting  the  powder  firfl  in  fome  redtified  fpirit,  and  then 
boiling  it  in  water,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  virtue  is  pretty  readily  got 
out.  On  infpiffating  the  filtered  tindture,  the  fpirit  carries  off  nothing 
remarkable  of  its  fmell  or  tafle  :  the  remaining  extradt  retains  the  pe¬ 
culiar  flavour  of  the  bark,  as  well  as  its  aftringency  and  bitternefs,  and 
proves  a  very  elegant  preparation,  preferable  to  the  pure  refin  obtained 
by  precipitation  from  the  tindture  by  water  *,  as  having  the  refinous 
part  fomewhat  divided  by  an  admixture  of  the  gummy.  The  fpirituous 
tindture,  and  the  decodtion  of  the  refiduum,  may  be  united  into  an 
extradt,  poffeffing  this  advantage  in  a  greater  degree,  by  infpiffating 
them  feparately  to  the  confiffence  of  a  fyrup,  then  mixing  them  to¬ 
gether,  and  continuing  the  evaporation  with  a  gentle  heat  -j*. 

Proof  fpirit  extradts  lefs  from  bark  than  redtified  fpirit,  but  more 
than  water.  Four  ounces  of  the  powder,  macerated  for  fome  hours 
without  heat,  in  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit,  impart  a  confiderable  degree 
both  of  bitternefs  and  aftringency  :  on  applying  heat  J,  the  tafle  be¬ 
comes  llronger,  the  colour  darker,  and  the  liquor  fomewhat  turbid  ; 
from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  refinous  part  is  not  by 
this  menftruum  completely  diffolved. 
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■  Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac  made  with  fix t  alkaline  lalt,  by  maceration 
with  powdered  bark  in  the  above  proportion,  receives  from  it  very 
little  tafle  or  colour.  The  fpirit  prepared  with  quicklime,  and  the 
dulcified  fpirit,  extrad  in  a  few  hours  a  very  deep  colour  and  become 
flrongly  impregnated  with  its  virtue.  Though  the  fpirit  made  with 
quicklime  is  held  too  acrimonious  to  be  given  internally  by  itfelf,  it  is 
not  liable  to  that  objedion  here;  its  pungency  being  fheathed  by  the 
fubflance  which  it  difiolves. 


PETASITES. 

P  E  T A  &  I  t  E  S  Phann.  Edinb.  Petafites  major  &  vulgaris 
C.  B.  Galenta  &  tujjilago  major  quibufdam.  Butterbur  or 
pestilent  w ort  .  a  perennial  plant,  found  wild  by  the  fides  of  ditches 
and  in  meadows ;  producing  early  in  the  fpring  a  thick  naked  roundifh 
flalk,  with  a  fpike  of  fmall  naked  purplifh  flofculous  flowers  on  the 
top  :  the  flowers  and  ftalks  foon  wither,  and  are  fucceeded,  about 
May,  by  very  large,  roundifh  or  fomewhat  heartfhaped  leaves,  /land¬ 
ing  on  long  pedicles,  fomewhat  hollowed  in  the  middle  fo  as  to  re- 
femble  a  bonnet  fpctafosj  :  the  root  is  long,  thick,  of  a  dark  brownifh 
or  black  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  white  within. 

The  roots  of  butterbur  are  recommended  as  aperient  and  alexi- 
pharmac;  and  promife,  though  now  difregarded  in  practice,  to  be 
of  confiderable  activity.  They  have  a  flrong  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh 
acrid  tafle,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  not  agreeable,  very  durable  and 
diftufive,  fcarcely  to  be  concealed,  as  Fuller  obferves,  by  a  large  ad¬ 
mixture  of  other  fubflances.  Their  virtue  appears  to  refide  in  a  refinous 
matter;  which  is  diflinguifliable  by  the  eye  in  the  dried  root,  and 
which  is  readily  extraded  by  fpirit  of  wine. 


PETROLEUM . 

PETROLEUM,  Oleum  petra,  oleum  terra*.  Rock  oil:  a  fluid 
bitumen  or  mineral  oil;  exuding  from  the  clefts  of  rocks  or  from  the 
earth,  or  found  floating  on  the  furface  of  waters,  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  more  plentifully  in  the  warmer  countries  ;  fimilar,  in  its 
general  properties,  to  the  oils  extraded  by  dilf illation  from  pitcoah 
amber,  and  other  folid  bituminous  bodies.  The  more  fluid  petrolea 
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r>ave  been  didinguifhed  by  the  name  of  naphtha ;  and  the  thicker  by 

thofe  of  pijfafphaltum  zn&pijfelczum. 

j.  Petroleum  album.  White  petroleum :  nearly  colourlefs;  al- 
mod  as  clear,  fluid,  and  tranfparent,  as  water;  of  a  drong  penetrating 
fmell,  not  difagreeable,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  rectified  oil  of 
amber.  The  principal,  or  only,  part  of  Europe,  in  which  it  is  found, 
is  the  dutchy  of  Modena  in  Italy. 

2.  Petroleum  flavum  feu italicum Pharm. Parif.  Y ellow petro¬ 
leum  :  of  a  clear  yellow  colour  ;  fomewhat  lefs  fluid  than  the  former  ; 
in  fmell  rather  lefs  penetrating,  lefs  agreeable,  and  more  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  oil  of  amber.  This  alfo  is  found  chiefly  in  the  dutchy  of 

Modena,  and  does  not  appear  to  differ  very  materially  from  the  white 
fort. 

3.  Petroleum  r u b r u m  feu gablanum ,  five  oleum gahianum Pharm. 
Parif  Red  petroleum  :  of  a  blackifh  red  colour ;  of  a  thicker  con¬ 
fidence,  and  a  lefs  penetrating  and  more  difagreeable  fmell,  than 

either  of  the  foregoing  ;  found  in  Italy,  and  about  the  village  Gabian 
in  Languedoc. 

There  are  many  variations  of  thefe  oils  in  regard  to  colour,  fluidity, 
fubtility,  and  the  pungency  of  their  fmell  and  tade  :  the  mod  duid  are 
in  general  the  mod  fubtile  and  pungent.  Among  us,  the  finer  kinds 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and  even  the  inferiour  forts  are  rarely  un- 
fophidicated. 

Fme  petroleum  catches  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  flaming  body  (even 
without  the  contact  of  its  fubdance  with  the  flame)  and  burns  en¬ 
tirely  away.  The  hady  affufion  of  concentrated  mineral  acids,  which 
raifes  a  violent  ebullition  with  diddled  vegetable  oils,  and  generally 
lets  them  on  fire,  makes  no  great  conflict  with  petroleum  :  its  con¬ 
fidence  becomes  thicker  by  this  admixture,  and  its  fmell  more  fra¬ 
grant.  By  didillation,  it  lofes  much  of  its  natural  fcent,  and  becomes 
lomewhat  more  pellucid  than  at  firfl ;  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  brownifh 
or  yellowifh  matter,  fimilar  to  amber  ( a ),  remaining  behind.  Dropt 
on  water,  it  fpreads  to  a  great  didance,  forming  a  various-coloured 
dim  on  the  iurface.  It  doats  alfo  on  rectified  lpirit  of  wine,  and  ap¬ 
pear* 
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pears  to  be  mdifloluble  in  this  menftruum  ;  but  unites  with  the  effcn- 
tial  oils  of  vegetables  (a). 

The  finer  petrolea,  more  agreeable  than  oil  of  amber  and  more  mild 
than  that  of  turpentine,  partake  of  the  virtues  of  both.  They  have 
een  fometimes  taken  internally  in  nervous  complaints  and  as  a  diuretic  ; 
but  ufed  chiefly  as  an  external  fiimulant,  againif  rheumatic  pains, 
palfies,  chilblains,  &c.  In  thefe  intentions,  fome  mineral  oils,  pro- 
cui  able  among  ourfelves,  are  ufed  by  the  common  people,  and  often 
with  benefit:  the  empyrical  medicine,  called  Britifh  oil,  is  of  the 

j-A-nn^tUre/-W^t^1  t^le  Petrolea  '>  genuine  fort  being  extracted  bv 
difhllation  from  a  hard  bitumen,  or  a  kind  of  ftone-coal,  found  in 
bhropflure  and  other  parts  of  England. 

4.  Petroleum  barbadense Pharm.Lond.  Bitumen  barbadenfe-, 
ptHeteum  mdicum.  Barbadoes  tar :  of  a  reddilh  black  colour,  and  a 
thick  confidence,  approaching  to  that  of  treacle  or  common  tar.  It 
is  found  in  feveral  ot  our  American  illands,  particularly,  as  is  laid,  in 
that  from  which  it  receives  its  name. 

•  ^yIS  bitumen,  greatly  efteemed  by  the  Americans  as  a  fudorific, 
in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  as  an  external  difeutient  and  anti¬ 
paralytic,  is  in  fmell  more  difagreeable,  and  both  in  fmell  and  tafte 
lefs  pungent  than  the  foregoing  petrolea.  It  is  likewife  lefsinflam- 
f1  j-nhi  •  leaves.on  being  burnt  a  confiderable  quantity  of  afhes. 

Ju  111  Jie|ds  ,0li  *  different,  in  regard  to  its  colour,  from  *  01.  petroiei 

thole  arroided  by  fuch  of  the  other  bitumens  as  have  been  examined  •  barbadenfe 
appearing,, when  placed  betwixt  the  eye  and  the  light,  of  an  orange  Ph'  W 
colour,  m  other  pofitions  blue ;  but  lofing  this  variability  of  afpe&in 
long  keeping,  and  then  looking  in  all  fituations  yellow.  This  oil, 
and  a  balfam  prepared  by  boiling  the  petroleum  itfelf  with  one  fourth 

its  weight  of  flowers  of  lhlphur  f,  are  directed  by  the  London  college  +  Baif  f„iph 
to  be  kept  in  the  (hops.  ° 

Ph.  Lord. 


petroselinum. 

PETROSELINUM  VULGARE  P harm.  Lond.  Petrole - 
/mum f ye  opium  hortenfe  Ph.  Edinb.  Apium  hortenfe  feu  petrofelinum 
vulgo  C.B.  Parsley:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  deep  green 

3  ^  2  winged 


(*) 


Voy.  PHiftorit  &  Us  tr.ttnoires  de  Pacad.-roy,  des.fcitnc.  de  Paris , 


pour  Us  anntis  1715  &  1726. 
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winged  leaves,  of  which  thofe  that  grow  on  the  ffalk  are  divided  int° 
fine  oblong  narrow  fegments:  the  feeds  are  fmall,  fomewhat  crookedly 
plario-convex,  of  a  dulky  greenifh  colour,  with  four  yellow  ridges 
along  the  convex  fide ;  the  root  long,  whitifh,  about  the  thicknefs  of 
the  finger.  It  is  biennial,  a  native  of  moiff  grounds  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  common  in  our  culinary  gardens. 

The  roots  of  parfley  are  fometimes  ufed  in  apozems,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  aperient  and  diuretic,  but  liable  to  produce  flatulencies.  Their 
tafie  is  fweetifh,  accompanied  with  a  flight  warmth  or  flavour,  fome¬ 
what  refembling  that  of  a  carrot.  Rectified  fpirit  takes  up,  by  di- 
gefiion,  all  their  adlive  matter,  and  on  infpifiating  the  tindture,  leaves 
it  entire  in  the  extract;  in  which,  the  fweetnefs  is  very  confiderable, 
the  warmth  very  weak.  Diflilled  with  water,  they  impregnate  the  • 
firfl:  runnings  pretty  flrongly  with  their  flavour  :  when  large  quantities 
are  diflilled,  there  feparates  a  fmall  portion,  two  or  three  drams  from 
two  hundred  pounds,  of  eflential  oil,  which  partly  fwims  on  the 
water,  partly  finks,  and  partly  concretes  about  the  note  of  the  worm 
into  a  butyraceous  matter. 

The  leaves  of  the  plant  have  a  greater  warmth  and  lefs  fweetnefs 
than  the  roots.  In  diflillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  eflential  oil,  about  ten  drams  from  two  hundred  pounds,  fmell- 
agreeably  of  the  herb,  and  in  tafie  moderately  pungent. 

The  feeds,  faid  to  be  carminative,  refolvent,  and  diuretic,  and 
commended  in  the  German  ephemerides  for  deftroying  cutaneous  in¬ 
fers  in  children,  are  in  tafie  warmer  and  more  aromatic  than  any 
other  part  of  the  plant,  and  accompanied  with  a  confiderable  bitter- 
nefs.  In  diflillation,  three  pounds  yielded  above  an  ounce  of  eflential 
oil,  great  part  of  which  funk  in  the  watery  fluid.  They  give  out 
little  by  infufion  to  watery  menfirua,  but  readily  impart  all  their 
virtue  to  redlified  fpirit :  the  tindture  lofes  nothing  confiderable  in 
being  gently  infpiflated  to  the  confifience  of  an  extradt,  which  proves 
a  moderately  warm,  pungent,  bitterifh,  not  very  grateful,  aromatic. 


PETROSELINUM  MAC  ED  O  N ICU  M.  , 

PETROSELINUM  MACEDONICUM Pbarm.  Lond.  A- 
■pium  mace  dome  um  C.  B.  Apium  petreenm  <2?  petrapium  quibujdam. 
Macedonian  parsley  :  differing  from  the  foregoing,  in  the  upper 
and  lower  leaves  being  alike,  the  ffalks  hairy  and  much  branched, 

4  the 
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the  feeds  dark  coloured  and  covered  with  a  rough  hoarinefs.  It  is  a 
native  of  Aony  foils  in  Macedonia,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our 
gardens. 

The  Macedonian  parfley  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  common  fort, 
hut  weaker  and  lefs  grateful.  The  feeds  are  the  only  part  made  ufe 
of,  and  thefe  only  as  ingredients  in  the  mithridate  and  theriaca ; 
hence  the  Edinburgh  college,  having  now  dropt  thofe  compofltions, 
has  dropt  alfo  the  Macedonian  parfley. 


PEUCEDANUM. 

PEUCEDANUM  Pharm.  Edmb .  Peucedanam  germanicum 

C.  B.  P inaflellum,  fceniculum  porcinum,  fceniculum  JilveJlre ,  mara - 
thrum filveflre ,  marathrophyllum ,  &  cauda  porcina  quibufdam.  Hogs 
fennel,  horestrong,  sulphurwort  :  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
with  large  leaves  divided  and  fubdivided  tripartitely  into  fine  oblong 
narrow  fegments :  the  feed  is  fomewhat  oval,  flattifh,  marked  with 
three  Arias,  and  furrounded  with  a  leafy  margin  :  the  root  long  and 
thick,  with  a  tuft  of  filaments  on  the  top,  blackifh  on  the  outflde 
and  pale  coloured  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
lhores  and  in  moiA  fliady  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  roots  of  fulphurwort  have  a  Arong  fetid  fmell,  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  that  of  fulphureous  folutions ;  and  an  undtuous,  fuhacrid, 
bitterifh  taAe.  Wounded  when  frefh,  in  the  fpring  or  autumn,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  former  fealon,  in  which  they  are  moA  vigorous,  they 
yield  a  conflderable  quantity  of  yellow  juice,  which  foon  dries  into  a 
folid  gummy-refin,  retaining  the  taAe  and  the  Arong  fmell  of  the  root. 
This  gummy-refin  Aands  recommended  as  an  aperient,  and  anti- 
hyAeric. 

PILOSELL  A. 

P  I L  0  SELL  Ay  myofotis ,  feu  auricula  muris  Pharm.  Parif 
Pilofclla  major  repens  hirfuta  C.B .  Mouse-ear:  a  low  creepin  g  hairy 
plant;  with  oval  leaves,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  the  daify,  joined  to  the 
Aalks  without  pedicles,  green  above  and  white  underneath :  the 
flowers,  which  Aand  folitary  on  upright  naked  Aalks,  are  compofed  of 
a  number  of  yellow  flofcules,  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  and  followed  by  fmall 

black 
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black  feeds  winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  dry 
paftnre  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

Pilosella  is  one  of  the  bitterifh  ladefcent  plants.  Its  leaves  differ 
from  thofe  of  dandelion,  cich'ory,  and  the  other  herbs  of  that  clafs, 
in  being  much  lei's  juicy,  lefs  bitter,  accompanied  with  fome  aflrin- 
gency  which  leems  to  prevail  above  the  bitter,  and  a  flight  fweetifh- 
nels  very  durable  in  the  mouth  :  in  the  extrads  made  from  them, 
both  by  water  and  fpirit,  the  aftringency  is  more  manifefUy  the  pre¬ 
vailing  principle,  though  even  when  thus  concentrated  it  is  not  very 
flrong.  The  roots  are  conliderably  bitterer  than  the  leaves,  and  lefs, 
if  at  all,  aflringent. 

P  I  M  P  I  N  E  L  L  A. 

PIMPINELLA  SAXIFRAGA  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb. 
Burnet-s  axifr  age  :  a  perennial  umbelliferous  plant;  with  naked 
umbels ;  the  outermofl  flowers  compofed  of  unequal  petals,  the  inner 
equal ;  the  feeds  fmall,  oblong,  fomewhat  pointed,  flat  on  one  fide, 
convex  and  lbriated  on  the  other;  the  lower  leaves  roundifh,  indented, 
let  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end  ;  the  upper 
leaves  oblong  and  very  narrow;  the  roots  long,  flender,  and  whitifh. 

1.  Pimpinella  alba  Germanorum :  Pimpinella  faxifraga  major 
umbella  Candida  C.  B.  Greater  or  white  burnet-faxifrage-:  with 
lbme  of  the  leaves  pretty  deeply  cut,  the  odd  one  into  three  fedions. 
It  is  not  very  common  in  this  country,  and  therefore  our  markets  have 
been  generally  lupplied  with  the  following. 

2.  Pimpinella  saxifraga  :  Pimpinella  faxifraga  minor  foliis 
fanguijbrbcc  Rail ;  Fragofelinum  alterum  majus  Pourn .  Smaller  burn'et 
faxifrage  ;  with  uncut  leaves.  It  grows  wild  in  dry  pafture  grounds. 

3.  Pimpinella  saxifraga  minor  C.  B.  Pragofelinum  mi¬ 
nus  Pourn.  Small  burnet-faxifrage ;  with  the  upper  leaves  divided 
into  oblong  narrow  fegments ;  taller  than  the  others,  but  with  lmaller 
leaves.  This  is  the  molt  common  fort  in  the  fields  about  London. 

All  thefe  plants  appear  to  be  pofleffed  of  the  fame  qualities,  and 
to  ciifFer  little  otherwise  than  in  external  appearance  :  and  even  in  this, 
their  difference  is  fo  inconfiderable  and  inconfiant,  that  Linnaeus  has 
joined  them  into  one  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  pimpinella  foliis  pin- 
natis,  foliolis  radicalibus  fubrotundis ,  fummis  linear ibus :  he  fays  he  has 

1  feen 
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feen  the  fecond  fort  produced  from  the  feeds  of  the  firft  fown  in  a 
richer  foil.  Inftead  of  the  firft,  which  has  been  generally  underftood 

inddferently1*  k‘nd’  °Ur  College  allows  either  of  the  others  to  be  taken 

The  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a  hot,  pungent,  not  very  durable  fade; 
and  emit,  when  frefh,  an  acrid  halitus,  of  no  particular  fmell,  but 
affeding  the  eyes  like  that  of  horferadifh  or  muftard  feed,  though  in 
a  lower  degree.  In  drying,  they  lofe  this  fubtile  matter,  and  in  long 
keeping  the  pungency  of  their  tafte  is  diminilhed.  Their  virtue  is 
v?6"’  pai  tially  by  water,  and  completely  by  reftified  fpirit.  In 

,1,  i  ft°u  Tnh^ater’Ja  part  °f  their  Pungency  arifes  and  impregnates 
the  diflilled  fluid,  and  a  part  remains  behind  in  the  decodion :  when 

large  quantities  are  diddled,  there  feparates  from  the  water  a  fmall 
portion  of  a  yellowifh  effential  oil  extremely  acrid  and  fiery.  On  in- 
pmating  the  Ipirituous  tindure,  little  or  nothing  of  the  virtue  of  the 
pimpinella  nfes  with  the  fpirit :  the  remaining  extradf,  fmall  in  quan- 
tity,  is  of  great  pungency  and  heat.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  the 
p  ant  have  hkew'ife  a  confiderable  acrimony  ;  the  leaves  lefs  than  the 
ieeds,  and  both  lefs  than  the  roots. 

This  pungent  root  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  Germans,  as  a 
warm  Simulating  refolvent,  aperient,  diaphoretic,  &c.  in  weaknefs 

°  ^  ^rofnivl^cld  phlegm,  infarctions  of  the  bread,  tumours 

and  obflxudhons  of  the  glands,  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  in  general 
wherever  tenacious  humours  are  to  be  attenuated,  or  the  fluid  fecreticns 
promoted.  It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  our  ofiicinal  compound  arum 
powder,  iupplying  in  good  meafure  the  pungency  which  the  arum  root 
lofes  m  being  reduced  into  that  form.  It  is  employed  alfo  as  a  mafli- 
catory  for  Simulating  the  falival  glands ;  and  in  gargarifms  for  dif- 
lolving  vifcid  mucus  in  the  fauces. 


P  I  N  G  U  E  D  O. 

^ U E  D  0  five  adeps  :  Sevum  ovillum  &  hircinum ,  Axunvia 
por cina  &  viperina.  Animal  fats  :  (beeps  fuet,  goats  fuet,  hogf- 
lard,  and  vipers  fat. 

The  medical  life  ot  thcfe  fubflances  is  wholly  external  as  the  bails 
of  ointments  and  other  un&uous  applications.  In  their  effects,  they 
do  not  feem  to  differ  materially  from  one  another ;  all  of  them  having 
one  common  emollient  virtue,  fuppling  and  relaxing'the  part  to  which 

they 
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they  arc  applied,  and  obdruCting  its  perfpiration.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ference  to  be  conlidered  in  them  is  that  of  their  confidence,  by  which 
they  are  adapted  to  different  forms,  or  for  receiving  different  admix¬ 
tures;  the  folid  feva  ferving  to  give  the  thick  confidence  of  an  un¬ 
guent  to  oils  and  the  more  fluid  refinous  juices,  while  the  fofter  ax- 
ungice  procure  a  like  confidence  to  folid  red  ns  and  powders.  The  fat 
of  the  viper  is  commonly  preferred  to  the  others  in  affections  of  the 
eyes ;  but  its  fuperiority,  in  thefe  cafes,  to  other  foft  fats,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  diffidently  determined  by  experience.  Nor  indeed 
does  it  appear,  that  animal  fats,  and  flavourlefs  vegetable  oils,  of 
fimilar  confidences,  are  materially  different,  refpedtively,  from  one 
another,  in  their  effects  when  ufed  in  external  applications.  Even  in 
-regard  to  qualities,  more  remote  than  thofe,  by  which  they  can  aCt 
when  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  the  body,  the  difference  between 
the  vegetable  and  animal  fats  is,  perhaps,  lefs  than  might  be  expeCted, 
and  apparently  lefs  than  that  which  is  obferved  between  the  other  cor- 
refponding  fubdances  of  the  two  kingdoms,  as  the  gelatinous  matters 
of  the  one  and  the  gummy  of  the  other :  animal  fats,  in  their  refo- 
lution  by  fire,  yield  neither  the  peculiar  dench,  nor  the  volatile  al¬ 
kaline  fait,  which  fubdances  completely  animalized  afford. 

Lard  and  diet  are  directed  to  be  tried  or  purified,  by  chopping  them 
into  fmall  pieces ;  melting  them  by  a  gentle  heat,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  water,  which  fecures  them  from  any  danger  of  burning  or 
turning  black,  this  fluid  not  being  fufceptible  of  a  degree  of  heat  dif¬ 
fident  for  that  effeCt ;  and  then  draining  them  from  the  membranes  *. 
Vipers  fat,  feparated  from  the  heart,  liver,  and  other  bloody  parts,  is 
ordered  to  be  melted  without  addition,  and  then  drained  through  a 
linen  cloth  -f* ;  the  quantity  of  this  fat,  ufually  purified  at  a  time, 
being  fo  fmall,  that  the  heat  may  be  eadly  regulated,  fo  as  to  prevent 
burning,  without  water. 

Tried  lard  is  formed  into  an  elegant  ointment,  commonly  called 
pomatum,  by  beating  it  with  rofewater,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
ounces  of  the  water  to  two  pounds  of  the  lard,  till  they  are  well 
mixed ;  then  melting  it  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  and  after  danding  for  a 
little  while  that  the  watery  part  may  fettle,  pouring  off  the  lard,  and 
inceffantly  dirring  and  beating  it  about  till  it  grows  cold,  fo  as  to  re¬ 
duce  it  into  a  light  yielding  mafs  ;  and  afterwards  adding  fo  much 
eflence  of  lemons  as  will  be  lufficient  to  give  a  grateful  fmell  J.  Some 
feent  it  with  oil  of  rhodium ;  and  previoufly  diged  the  lard  for  ten 
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days  with,  common  water,  renewing'  the  water  every  day  a  procefs 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  ufe.  Thefe  ointments  may  be 
tinged  of  a  fine  red  colour,  for  lip-falves,  by  a  proper  addition  of  a  I- 
kanet  root :  the  faculty  of  Paris  direds,  for  this  purpofe,  twenty-four 
parts  of  the  white  pomatum,  eight  of  oxes  marrow,  and  eight  of  white 
wax  cut  in  fmall  pieces,  to  be  melted  together  by  the  heat  of  a  water- 
bath  ;  one  part  of  powdered  alkanet  root  to  be  added ;  the  mixture 
Ifirred  at  times  till  it  appears  tinged  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  then 
{trained  through  a  linen  cloth  -f*. 

Animal  fats  are  not  diifoluble  by  fpirit  of  wine  any  more  than  by 
water :  when  fcented  with  eflential  oils,  the  oil  may  be  totally  ex- 
traded  by  digeltion  in  redified  fpirit,  fo  as  to  leave  the  fat  inodorous. 
By  the  fame  menftruum,  fats  may  be  freed  from  their  ill  fmell,  and 
even  thofe  that  have  grown  confiderably  rancid  by  keeping  may  be 
made  fweet  again  as  at  firft  ;  the  rancidity  and  fmell  feeming°to  confift 
in  a  part  of  the  fat  attenuated,  or  lubtilized,  into  a  flate  analogous  to 
that  of  the  oil  into  which  fats  are  refolved  by  diflillation  ;  which  oil  is 
totally  diifoluble  in  fpirit. 


PI  NGUICUL  A. 

PIN  G  U I C  U  L  A :  Samcula  mohtana  jlore  calcar i  don  at  o  C.  B. 
Pinguicula  Jive  fanicula  eboracenfis  Gerard .  Viola  palujlris ,  liparis] 

cucullatdy  dodecatbeon  plinii  cjuibujdam.  Butter  wort  or 
Yorkshire  sanicle  :  a  lmall  plant;  with  a  few,  oblong,  obtufe, 
uncut,  pale,  glofly,  unduous  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground;  among 
which  life  naked  pedicles,  bearing,  each,  a  purplilh  monopetalous 
flower  divided  into  two  lips  (of  which  the  upper  is  cut  like  a  heart, 
the  lower  into  three  fedions)  with  a  {lender  cylindrical  fpur  or  tail  at 
bottom:  the  flower  is  followed  by  a  roundifh  capfule  full  of  fmall 
leeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  elevated  marlhy  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  the  fpring. 

The  remarkable  unduoflty  of  this  plant,  and  of  fome  others  of  the 
fame  genus,  feems  to  entitle  them  to  a  further  examination  than  has 
yet  been  bellowed  upon  them  (a).  It  is  faid,  that  the  unduous  and 
glutinous  juice  of  the  pinguicula  is  ufed  in  fome  places  as  a  liniment 
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for  chaps  (if),  and  as  a  pomatum  for  the  hair  (c)  :  that  new  milk,, 
poured  upon  the  frefh  leaves,  on  a  Strainer,  and  after  quick  colature, 
let  by  for  a  day  or  two,  becomes  thick,  tenacious,  very  agreeable  and 
falubrious,  and  throws  off  no  whey  unlefs  long  kept ;  and  that  a  little 
of  the  milk,  fo  thickened,  ferves  for  bringing  frefh  milk  to  the  fame 
ilate  (d) :  that  a  fyrup  made  from  the  juice,  and  decodtions  of  the 
leaves  in  broth,  are  ufed  among  the  common  people  in  Wales  as  ca¬ 
thartics  (if)  :  and  that  the  herb  is  hurtful  to  cattle  that  feed  upon 
it  (,).  p 


PIPER . 

PEPPER:  the  fmall,  round,  aromatic  fruit  of  a  trailing  plant 
growing  in  Sumatra,  Java,  and  Malabar.  The  pepper-corns  adhere 
in  cluflers  to  the  Stalks,  without  pedicles :  when  ripe,  they  are  firm, 
not  juicy,  of  a  red  colour  which  changes  in  drying  to  a  black. 

1.  Piper  nigrum  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  Melanopiper .  Com¬ 
mon  or  black  pepper  :  the  fruit  gathered,  probably,  before  perfect 
maturity,  and  dried  in  the  fun. 

2.  Piper  album  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Leucopiper .  White 
pepper  :  the  ripe  fruit  decorticated  by  maceration  in  water.  Some  of 
the  grains,  as  brought  to  us,  have  pieces  of  a  dark  coloured  fkin  Still 
upon  them. 

Of  thefe  pungent  hot  fpices,  the  black  fort  is  the  hotteft  and  ftrongeft, 
and  moft  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  as  well  as  culinary  pur- 
pofes.  They  both  feem  to  heat  the  constitution  more  than  fome  other 
fpices  that  are  of  equal  pungency  upon  the  palate;  and  from  thofe 
fpices  they  differ  in  this,  that  their  pungency  does  not  refide  in  the 
volatile  parts  or  effential  oil,  but  in  a  fubftance  of  a  more  fixt  kind, 
which  does  not  rife  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

Pepper,  infufed  in  water,  impregnates  the  menftruum  pretty  Strong¬ 
ly  with  its  flavour,  but  weakly  with  its  tafte :  by  boiling  for  fome 
time,  a  little  more  of  its  pungent  matter  is  extracted,  and  its  flavour 
difiipated.  On  collecting  the  fluid  that  exhales  in  the  boiling,  the 
water  is  found  agreeably  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  the  fpice,  but 
fcarcely  difcovers  any  tafle  :  the  efiential  oil,  which  riles  to  the  fur- 

face 

(b)  Simon  Pauli,  Quadripartit  :‘bh(?amc . 

( e )  Ray,  Hiftoria  plantarum,  i.  752. 

(</)  Gifsler,  Suenjka  <vetevjkaps  acadetnlens  handl.  1 749. 
f)  Gerard,  Herbal  c maculated \  p%  789. 
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face  of  the  water,  thin,  light,  and  limpid,  in  fmell  ftrong  and  agree¬ 
able,  is  in  tafte  mild;  a  drop  or  two  imprefling  on  the  toiunie  onlv  a 
moderate  grateful  warmth.  On  infpiflating  the  decottion  a  par/of 
the  pungency  of  the  pepper  is  found  in  the  mucilaginous  extratt  and 

a  part  is  retained  by  the  pepper  itfelf.  n“ 

Tl^e5liied  fpirit  extra<^s  completely  the  attire  matter  of  the  pepper 
he  tintture  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery,  a  few  drops  fetting  thePmouth 
a  it  were  in  a  flame,.,  infpiffated,  it  leaves  an  extratt  ftillmoreficry 
the  fpint  carrying  off  in  its  exhalation  a  little  of  the  flavour,  but  Jo¬ 
ining  of  the  heat  or  pungency  of  the  fpice.  The  quantity  of  extratts 
is  nearly  tlie  lame  from  both  kinds  of  pepper  ;  the  fpirituous  amount- 
mg  to  about  one  eighth,  and  the  watery  to  near  one  half  their  weight' 


PIPER  L  O  N  G  U  M. 

PIPER  L  Oh  GUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Macrcbiper 
-Pfem.  Pan/.  P,pir  longum  oriental’  C.  B.  Long  pepper  • 
the  fiuit  of  an  Eaft  Indian  plant  of  the  fame  genus  with  that  which 
produces  the  black  pepper  (a) ;  of  a  cylindrical8 figure,  about  an  inch 

nUmCr0US  mInUte  grainS  dlfP°fed  round 

maceutic  pi opci  ties,  it  entirely  agrees  with  them;  its  adive  matter 
emg  only  partially  didoluble  in  watery  menhrua,  and  its  puno-encv 
not  11  ling  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Decodions  of  it'  are  verv 
muci.aginous,  rather  more  fo  than  thofe  of  the  black  or  white. 

PIPER  JAMAICENSE. 

PIPER  JAMAICENSE  Pharm.  Lond.  Piper-  iamo: cent's 

jive  prnenta  Pharm.  Edinb.  Amomum  Pharm.  Wirtembere  \  { 
MA1CA  PEPPER,  pimento,  all-spice  :  the  dried  aromatic  her™ 
of  a  large  tree  growing  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica,  reckoned 

3  L  2 

°  a 

{a)  Linnaeus,  Species  plant  arum,  p.  28.  zq. 
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a  fpecies  of  myrtle,  and  called  by  Sir  Hans  Sloanc  myrtus  arborea  aro~ 
matica  foliis  laurinis ,  by  Linnaeus  myrtus  foliis  alternis. 

Pimento  is  a  moderately  warm  fpice,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  fome- 
what  reiembling  that  of  a  mixture  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmegs, 
Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  an  elegant  eflential  oil,  fo  ponderous  as 
to  link  in  the  aqueous  fluid,  in  tafte  moderately  pungent,,  in  fmell 
and  flavour  approaching  to  oil  of  cloves,  or  rather  a  mixture  of  thofe 
of  cloves  and  nutmegs :  the  remaining  decodtion,  infpiflated,  leaves  an 
extract  fomewhat  ungrateful  but  not  pungent,  and  the  berry  itfelf  is 
found  to  be  almoft  wholly  deprived  of  its  tafte  as  well  as  flavour ;  the 
warmth  of  this  fpice  reftding  rather  in  the  volatile  than  in  the  flxt 
parts.  To  rectified  fpirit  it  imparts,  by  maceration  or  digeftion,  the 
whole  of  its  virtue,  together  with  a  brownilh  green  tindture  i.  in  dif- 
dilation,  it  gives  over  nothing  conftderable  to  this  menftruum,  nearly 
all  its  adtive  matter  remaining  concentrated  in  the  infpiflated  extradt ; 
which  is  very  warm  and  pungent,  but  not  of  a  fiery"  heat  like  thofe 
obtained  from  the  foregoing  forts  of  pepper. 

This  fpice,  at  firft  brought  over  for  dietetic  ufes,  has  been  long  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  lhops  as  a  fuccedaneum  to  the  more  coftly  oriental  aro¬ 
matics  :  from  them  it  was  introduced  into  our  hofpitals,  and  is  now 
received  both  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  The 
college  of  London  diredts  a  Ample  water  to  be  diftilled  from  it,  in  the 
*  Aq.  piperis  proportion  of  a  gallon  from  half  a  pound  *  :  this  is  ftrongly  impreg- 
yTbTofj  natec*  with  the  flavour  of  the  pimento,  though  it  is  lefs  elegant  than 
the  fpirituous  water  which  the  fhops  have  been  accuftomed  to  prepare,, 
by  drawing  off  two  or  three  gallons  of  proof  fpirit  from  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  fpice.  The  eflential  oil  does  not  feem  to  be  much 
known  in  pradtice;  though  it  promifes  to  be  a  very  ufeful  one,  and 
might,  doubtlefs,  on  many  occaflons,  fupply  the  place  of  many  of 
the  dearer  oils.  The  quantity  of  oil  afforded  by  the  fpice  is  very  con- 
Aderable  :  Cartheufer  indeed  fays,  that  only  about  half  a  dram  is  to  be 
got  from  Axteen  ounces;  a  miftake,  which  probably  has  arifen  from 
inadvertence  in  copying  Neumann’s  proportion*  of  half  a  dram  from 
an  ounce,  or  one  Axteenth  :  fo  large  a  proportion  as  this  laft  cannot, 
however,  be  collected  in  its  proper  form,  the  oil  that  remains  dif- 
folved  in  the  diftilled  water  being  here  included. 


PIPER 
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CAPSICUM  Pharm.  Pan/.  Piper  indicum,  brazilianum, 
gumeenfe ,  calecuHcum,  hifpamcum,  &  lufit amount,  quibufdam ;  Capfi- 
cumjihquis  longu  propendentibus  Tourn.  Siliquqftrum  plinii  J  Bauh 
Capsicum  or  Guinea  pepper:  long,  roundilh,  taper,  bright 
red  pods,  divided  into  two  or  three  cells  full  of  fmall  whitilh  feeds  • 
the  fruit  of  an  annual  plant,  with  fquare  ftalks,  oblong  acuminated 
leaves,  and  white  flowers  growing  in  their  bofoms  divided  into  five 

fegments  in  form  of  altar;  a  native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and 
Failed  in  lome  of  our  gardens. 

This  fruit,  when  frefb,  difcovers  to  the  organs  of  fmell  a  pene- 
trating  acrid  halitus,  which  in  drying  is  diflipated  :  its  tafte,  whether 
frelh  or  dry,  is  extremely  pungent  and  acrimonious,  fetting  the  mouth 
as  it  were  on  fire,  and  producing  a  painful  burning  vellication  of  lono- 
continuance,  like  that  occafioned  by  arum  root,  but  more  of  the  warm 
aromatic  kind,.  It  gives  out  its  pungency  to  reftified  fpirit,  together 
with  a  pale  yellowilh  red  tinaure :  the  fpirit,  gently  diftilled  off  has 
no  considerable  impregnation  from  the  capficum :  the  remaining  ex- 
traa  is  infupportably  fiery.  ■ 

,  .  Is  ''omt;tlmes  given,  in  minute  quantities,  as  one  of  the 

higheft  ftimulants,  in  cold  fluggilh  phlegmatic  temperaments,  in  fome 
paralytic  cafes,  in  relaxations  and  infenfibility  of  the  ftomach,  and  for 
promoting  the  efficacy  of  aloetic  medicines  and  the  deobftruent  gums 
in  uterine  diforders.  It  is  ufed  principally  at  table:  a  fpecies  of  it. 
called  in  the  Weft  Indies  bird-pepper,  is  the  balls  of  the  powder- 
brought  from  thence  under  the  name  of  Cayan  pepper.  It  is  obfer 
vable  that  this  fruit,  perhaps  the  llrongeft  of  the  aromatic  ftimulants 
is  ufed  freely,  as  is  faid,  by  the  natives  even  of  the  warm  climates  * 
poffibly  thefe  pungent  antifeptic  kinds  of  fubftances  may  there  be  more 
fhlubrious  than  they  are,  in  general,  among  us,  as  they  feem  qualified 

to  refill  or  corred  the  putredinous  colliquation  of  the  humours  which 
immoderate  heat  produces. 

P  I  X. 

FIX  LIQUID  A  P harm.  Lond .  &  Edinb.  a  thick 

black,  refinous,  very  adhefive*  juice ;  melted  out  by  fire  from  oldw 
pines  and  fir  trees.  The  trees,  cut  in  pieces,  are  inclofed  in  a  large- 

oven,. 
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oven,  which  being  heated  by  a  fire  on  the  outfide,  or  the  wood  itfelf 
kindled  and  Smothered,  the  juice  runs  off  by  a  canal  at  the  bottom,,. 

Tar  differs  from  the  turpentine  or  native  refinous  juice  of  the  trees 
(fee  terebinthina )  in  having  received  a  difagreeable  empyreumatic  im- 
preffion  from  the  fire ;  and  in  containing,  along  with  the  pungent 
bitter  terebinthinate  matter,  a  portion  of  the  acid  which  is  extricated 
from  the  wood  by  the  heat,  and  likewife  of  its  gummy  or  mucilagi¬ 
nous  matter.  By  the  mediation  of  thefe  principles,  a  part  of  the  tere¬ 
binthinate  oil  and  refin  becomes  diffoluble  in  watery  liquors,  which 
extrad  little  or  -nothing  from  the  purer  turpentines. 

Water  impregnated  with  the  more  foluble  parts  of  tar  has  been  re¬ 
commended  as  a  remedy  for  almoff  all  difeafes.  The  proportions  that 
have  been  commonly  followed  are,  two  pounds  of  tar  to  a  gallon  of 
water;  which  are  to  be  well  Birred  together,  then  fuffered  to  fettle 
for  two  days,  and  the  clear  liquor  poured  off  for  ufe.  It  is  obferved, 
that  “  tar- water,  when  right,  is  not  paler  than  French,  nor 'deeper 
**  coloured  than  Spanifh  white  wine,  and  full  as  clear :  if  there  b£ 
“  not  a  lpirit  very  fenlibly  perceived  in  drinking,  the  tar-water  is  not 
“  good.  It  may  be  drank  either  cold  or  warm.  As  to  the  quantity, 
ct  in  common  chronical  indifpofitions  a  pint  a  day  may  Suffice,  taken 
“  on  an  empty  ffomach,  at  two  or  four  times  :  more  may  be  taken  by 
“  ftrong  ftomachs.  But  thofe  who  labour  under  great  and  inveterate 
“  maladies,  muff  drink  a  greater  quantity,  at  leaff  a  quart  every 
“  twenty-four  hours.  In  acute  cafes,  it  muff  be  drank  in  bed  warm, 
“  and  in  great  quantity  (the  fever  ffill  enabling  the  patient  to  drink) 
“  perhaps  a  pint  every  hour.”  Though  this  medicine  is  undoubtedly 
very  far  inferiour  to  the  character  that  has  been  given  of  it,  it  is  ap¬ 
parently  capable  of  anfwering  important  purpofes,  as  a  deobffruent 
balfamic  Solution,  moderately  warm  and  ffimulating.  It  fenfibly  raifes 
the  pulfe,  and  increafes  either  perlpiration  or  the  groffer  evacuations. 

I  have  been  informed  of  forne  late  inffances  of  its  good  effects  in  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  leprous  kind. 

Some  have  imagined  the  acid  to  be  the  principle  that  gives  virtue  to 
tar-water;  and  hence  have  endeavoured  to  introduce,  inffead  of  the 
infufion,  an  acid  Spirit  extracted  from  tar  by  diffillation.  But  the  ef- 
fed's  of  this,  as  of  other  acids,  are  oppofite  to  thofe  experienced  from 
tar-water;  nor  does  the  acid  of  tar  differ  from  that  which  is  extricated 
by  fire  from  all  kinds  of  recent  wood.  Tar-water,  diffilled,  yields  a 
liquor  very  confiderably  impregnated  with  its  flavour,  though  more 

grateful 
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grateful  than  the  infufiort  itfelf  both  in  fmell  and  tafte :  there  remains 

alight,  fpongy,  blackilh fubftance,  not  acid  but  bitter,  partially  diffo- 
iuble  again  in  water.  J 

This  juice  is  fometimes  given  alfoin  fubflance,  mixed  with  fo  much 
powdered  liquorice,  or  other  like  powdery  matters,  as  is  fufficient  to 
lendei  it  or  a  due  confidence  for  being  formed  into  pills  An  oint¬ 
ment,  made  by  melting  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  mutton  fuet,  and 
diammg  the  mixture  whild  hot  ■f,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  digeflive, 

and  faid  to  be  particularly  ferviceable  againd  fcorbutic  and  other  cu¬ 
taneous  eruptions. 

.  °n  inlPifiating  tar*  or  boiling  it  down  to  drynefs  without  addition, 
it  gives  over  an  acid  liquor  in  confiderable  quantity,  and  an  ethereal 
oil  of  the  fame  general  nature  with  that  of  turpentine,  but  impregnated 
with  the  empyreumatic  flavour  of  the  tar.  The  folid  refidu am  is  the 
common  pitch,  ptx  arida  Pb.  Lond.  pixficca  feu  navalis  Pbarm.  Edinb. 
Pxfcca,  pahmpiff a  diofcoridi  C  B.  This*  is  lefs  pungent  and  lefs 
bitter  than  the  liquid  tar,  and  is  ufed  only  in  fome  external  applications 
as  a  warm  adhefive  rednous  fubdance.  Neumann  obferves,  that  when 
melted  with  oils,  refins,  and  fats,  into  ointments  and  pladers,  the 
pitch  is  greatly  difpofed  to  feparate  and  precipitate. 


PLAN  TA  G  O. 

,  ^  ^  A -N  ^  ^  ^  ^  ;  a  fma^  perennial  herb,  common  in  fields  and 
by  road  fides ;  with  the  leaves  lying  on  the  ground;  and  naked  un¬ 
branched  dalks,  bearing  on  the  top  a  fpike  of  fmall  imperfed:  four- 
leaved  flowers,  followed  by  little  capfules  which,  opening  horizon¬ 
tally,  fhed  numerous  crooked  feeds. 

i.  Plantago  l atifoli a  Pbarm.  Edinb .  Plantago  latifolia 
Jinuata  C  .  h.  Plantago  feptinervia .  Common  greater  plantane  : 
with  oval  leaves,  having  feven  ribs,  prominent  on  the  lower  fide 
running  from  end  to  end ;  and  long  flender  fpikes. 

r  72*  ?l  antago  MINOR  feu  quinquenervia :  Plantago  major  anvudi- 
folia  C.B.  Plantago  lanceolata  J.B.  Narrow-leaved  plantane 
Or  rio wort :  with  oblong,  five-ribbed  leaves ;  and  diort  thick  fpikes. 

,  leaves  and  feeds  of  plantane,  recommended  as  vulneraries,  in 
phthificai  complaints,  fpittings  of  blood,  alvine  fluxes,  &c.  appear  to 

be 
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*  Extrattum 
plantaginis 
Ph.  Edinb. 


•f-  Plumbum 
uilum  P.  E. 


t  Minium 
Tb.  L.  &  Ed. 

^  Lithargyrus 
PA .  L.  &  Ed. 
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be  of  the  milder  kind  of  redringents  or  corroborants.  The  leaves,  of 
no  remarkable  fmell,  are  in  tade  flightly  acerb  :  their  expreffed  juice, 
depurated  by  fettling  and  colature,  or  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  honey  *,  difcovers  a  confiderable 
faline  auderity.  The  two  forts  are  not  fenfibly  different  in  quality  from 
one  another,  though  the  fird  has  been  generally  directed  for  medicinal 
ufe  in  preference  to  the  other.  The  leaves  are,  in  fome  places,  the 
ulual  application  made  by  the  common  people  to  flight  wounds. 

PLUMBUM . 

PLUMBUM  Pharm.  Lond.  Plumbum  feu  faturnus  Pharm „ 
Edinb.  Lead  :  a  pale,  livid,  foft,  very  flexible  metal )  above 
eleven  times  lpecifically  heavier  than  water ;  fufible  in  a  frnall  heat, 
fomewhat  lefs  than  that  in  which  exprelfed  oils  begin  to  boil.  Con¬ 
tinued  in  fufion  it  contracts  a  various-coloured  pellicle  on  the  furface, 
and  if  kept  dirring,  fo  as  that  frefli  furfaces  may  be  expofed  to  the 
air,  it  changes  by  degrees  into  a  powdery  dufky-coloured  calx  ^  :  this 
powder,  calcined  for  fome  time  in  a  dronger  fire,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  the  flame  may  reverberate  all  over  it,  becomes  firt  yellow,  and 
afterwards  of  a  deep  red  colour  J  :  all  thefe  calces,  if  the  fire  be  hadily 
raifed  to  a  confiderable  degree,  melt  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and  on 
cooling  form  a  foft  flaky  pulverable  fubdance  called  litharge  §,  of  a 
pale  yellowifh  or  readifh  colour,  according  as  the  lead  has  been  lefs  or 
more  calcined :  if  the  calces  be  urged  with  a  pretty  drong  fire,  they 
run  into  a  yellowifh  glafs,  which,  while  in  fufion,  powerfully  diffolves 
mod  kinds  of  earthy  bodies,  and  corrodes  the  common  crucibles  till 
it  has  iaturated  itfelf  with  their  earth. 

The  ores  of  lead,  in  colour  commonly  refembling  lead  itfelf  and 
of  a  cubical  or  parallelopipedal  dructure,  are  plentiful  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  metal,  extracted  from  the  ore  by 
tufion,  contains  frequently  a  portion  of  filver,  and  fometimes  of  gold  : 
on  keeping  the  compound  melted  in  a  due  degree  of  heat,  the  lead 
calcines  and  turns  to  litharge,  which  is  raked  or  blown  off  till  the 
noble  metals  remain  pure ;  all  the  other  common  metallic  bodies 
being  fcorified  and  carried  off  by  the  lead.  From  the  works,  wherein 
filver  is  thus  extracted  from  lead,  in  the  large  way  the  fliops  are 
iupplied  with  litharge  ;  which,  when  pale  coloured,  is  called  litharge 
of  filver  s  when  high  coloured,  litharge  of  gold.  The  latter  is  to 

be 
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be  preferred,  not  as  containing  any  of  the  metal  by  whofe  name  it  is 
diffinguifhed,  but  as  being  more  thoroughly  calcined  than  the  pale 
fort :  the  pale  may  be  freed  from  the  uncalcined  lead  it  holds,  by 
melting  it ;  the  uncalcined  part  falling  to  the  bottom  during  the 
fufion. 

The  nitrous  acid,  diluted  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
diffolves  lead  pretty  readily  into  a  gold-coloured  liquor :  by  the  vi¬ 
triolic  and  marine  acids  it  is  very  difficultly  a<ffed  on  ;  and  when  pre- 
vioufly  diffolved  in  the  nitrous,  it  is  by  either  of  thefe  precipitated. 
Vegetable  acids,  digeffed  on  lead  in  fubffance,  diffolve  it  exceeding 
fparingly :  by  certain  managements  they  may  be  n>ade  to  a&  more 
vigoroully,  and  to  fatiate  themfelves  with  the  metal. 

Thin  plates  of  lead,  fufpended  over  vinegar  in  a  proper  veffiel,  and 
fet  to  digefb  in  a  gentle  heat,  as  that  of  horledung,  that  the  acid  va¬ 
pour  may  rife  and  circulate  round  the  plates,  are  found,  in  about 
twenty  days,  covered  with  a  white  powdery  or  flaky  matter :  this 
being  fcraped  off,  and  the  procefs  repeated,  the  whole  of  the  metal 
is  thus'corroded  by  degrees  into  ceruffe  or  white  lead  *.  This  com-  *Ceruff* 

J  O  n  f  r  r  •  r>  j 

modity,  the  preparation  of  which  makes  a  confiderable  trade,  is  fre-  *  a 
quently  adulterated  with  a  mixture  of  whiting  :  the  entire  flaky  maffes, 
called  flake  lead,  ffiould  bechofen,  as  not  being  liable  to  abufe.  The 
adulteration  may  be  difcovered  by  means  of  vinegar,  which  will  ef- 
fervefce  with  and  diffolve  the  whiting  or  calcareous  earth  :  the  liquor 
being  then  poured  off  clear,  or  filtered,  the  addition  of  a  little  fpirit  of 
fait  will  precipitate  fuch  part  of  the  lead  as  the  vinegar  may  have  taken 
up ;  after  which  the  calcareous  earth  will  manifeff  itfelf  on  adding  a 
little  vitriolic  acid;  fee  filenites . 

The  calces  of  lead  are  -much  eafier  of  folution  in  vegetable  acids 
than  lead  in  its  metallic  form.  On  digeffing  four  ounces  of  litharge 
about  three  days  in  a  fand  heat  with  a  pint  of  ffrong  vinegar,  and  now 
and  then  fhaking  the  veffel ;  the  liquor,  filtered  -f*,  is  found  to  have  t  Acetum 
received  a  ffrong  impregnation  from  the  litharge,  and  to  have  diffolved  1,tl^rg^.tes 
about  one  tenth  of  it,  whereas,  of  the  fame  quantity  of  lead  in  fub- 
ffance,  fcarcely  one  hundredth  part  would  be  diffolved.  Lead  even  in 
its  vitreous  ffate,  or  in  the  glazing  of  the  common  earthen-ware 
veffels,  is  confiderably  a<ffed  on  by  vegetable  acids ;  which,  by  being 
boiled  in  thofe  veffels,  receive  from  them  the  peculiar  taffe,  and  per¬ 
nicious  qualities  of  faturnine  folutions. 

But  of  all  the  faturnine  calces,  the  ceruffe,  on  account  of  the  cor- 
rofion  it  has  previoully  undergone  from  the  ffeam  of  vinegar,  is  the 
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mod  eafily  diffoluble  in  frefh  vinegar,  and  hence  is  made  choice  of 
where  a  faturated  folution  is  required.  The  folution  made  in  vinegar, 
infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  honey  and  fet  in  the  cold,  fhootf  by 
proper  management  into  crydals,  called,  from  their  tade,  fugar  of 
*  Saccharum  lead  *.  All  the  folutions,  and  foluble  preparations  of  this  metal,  have 
Ph.  rstEi. a  remarkably  fweet  tade,  mixed  with  a  confiderable  auderity. 

Lead  in  its  metallic  form,  or  when  calcined  by  fire,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  any  medicinal  operation  :  difiolved  or  rendered  foluble  by 
acids,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  powerful  dyptics,  but  at  the  fame  time, 
for  internal  ules,  one  of  the  mod  dangerous.  A  few  grains  of  the 
fugar  have  been  ventured  on  for  checking  obdinate  hemorhagies  and 
other  profufe  evacuations  :  a  tinCture  drawn  with  rectified  fpirit,  by 
maceration  without  heat,  from  fugar  of  lead  and  green  vitriol,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  ounces  of  each  of  the  falts  reduced  feparately  into 
Zrlnfp.L'  Powder_  **->  or  three  ounces  of  the  fugar  and  two  of  the  vitriol  f ,  to  a 
t  Tina,  an  3uart  °*  *Pmt>  has  been  given  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops,  for  redrain- 
tip^ifica  mg  the  colliquative  fweats  attending  phthifes  and  heCtic  fevers.  This 
Pbarm.Ed.nb.  practice  has  in  feme  indances  been  fuccefsful,  but  the  hazard  is  very 
great  :  all  the  faturnine  preparations  that  have  any  activity  are  in  a 
peculiar  manner  injurious  to  the  nervous  fydem,  and  ought  never  to  be 
ventured  on  but  in  defperate  cafes  as  a  lad  refource.  Obdinate  con- 
ftipations,  violent  colics,  pains  and  contractions  of  the  limbs,  tremors 
and  refolutions  of  the  nerves,  and  flow  wading  fevers,  are  the  general 
confequences  of  faturnines  taken  in  any  confiderable  quantities  in¬ 
ternally,  and  of  the  fumes  to  which  the  workmen  are  expofed  in  the 
fufion  of  the  metal  in  the  way  of  bufinefs  (a). 

Externally,  this  metal  and  its  preparations  are  of  diffident  fafetv 
and  of  great  utility.  The  plader,  in  general  ufe  for  flight  cutaneous 
injuries,  and  which  makes  the  balls  of  feveral  other  pladers,  is  a  fo¬ 
lution  of  litharge  in  oil  olive,  in  the  proportion  of  five  pounds  of  the 
^btilely  powdered,  to  eight  $  or  ten  ||  pints  of  the  oil.  The 
(j  Pharm.  Ed.  u™n.  1S  eite(^ed  by  boiling  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire,  with  the 
Diachylon  addition  of  about  a  quart  of  water  to  prevent  their  burning,  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  continually  dirring,  till  they  incorporate  and  acquire  a  due 
confidence :  if  all  the  water  fhould  be  confumed  before  this  happens 
fome  more  water,  previoufly  made  hot,  is  added.  A  red  plader  is 
^  die  *'ame  manner  with  minium  indead  of  litharge  §,  but 

as 

d)  V,de  Hoffmann,  Philofophia  corf,  human,  morlofi ,  P.  II.  cap.  viii.  §  20  feq.  Hunde;t_ 
mam,  Aclaacad,  caja'e#  nut.  curio/,-  W.  vii,  Append,  p.  96. 
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as  it  does:  not  flick  fo  well  as  the  other,  it  is  more  rarely  ufed :  it  is 
like  wife  more  difficult  of  preparation,  the  compound  being*  very  apt, 
though  a  confideiable  Quantity  of  water  be  ufed,  to  burn  and  °row 
black  in  the  boiling.  b 

The  cerufle  and  fugar,  particularly  the  latter,  are  cooling,  drying, 
and  aflridtive :  the  fugar  is  ufed  in  collyria  for  inflammations  and  de¬ 
fluxions  of  the  eyes,  and  in  injedtions  for  reflraining  Ample  gonorr¬ 
hoeas  ;  and  both  preparations  in  unguents  and  liniments,  againfl  cuta¬ 
neous  heats  and  excoriations,  flight  ferpiginous  eruptions,  and  for 
anointing  the  lips  of  wounds  or  ulcers  that  itch  much  or  tend  to  in¬ 
flammation.  Compofitions  for  thefe  purpofes  are  made  in  the  fhops, 
by  melting  nine  ounces  of  white  wax  in  three  pints  of  oil  olive,  and 
mixing  in  a  pound  of  cerufle  *'  :  by  grinding  two  ounces  of  litharge,  *  Ung. album 
and  adding,  alternately  and  by  little  and  little,  two  ounces  of  vinegar  Pharm-  Ed. 
and  fix  of  oil  ;  or  by  boiling  and  rlirring,  over  a  gentle  fire,  four  fUng.  nutr. 
ounces  of  the  common  plafler,  with  one  of  vinegar,  and  two  of  oil  ^ arm •  Ed. 
where  a  thick  unguent  is  required  +,  or  four  of  oil  for  a  fofter  lini-  J  Ung.  tri- 
ment  |j  :  this  lafl  is  a  lefs  troublefome  method  of  uniting  the  litharge  Pharmacum 
with  the  oil  and  vinegar,  than  trituration ;  and  the  compofition  proves  [funTriphaf- 
likewile  more  fmooth  and  uniform,  and  lefs  liable  to  grow  hard  in  macum.  P.  L. 
keeping.  But  the  moll  elegant  and  effectual  of  all  the  faturnine  un¬ 
guents  are  thofe  made  with  the  fugar ;  in  the  proportion  of  half  ann 
ounce  §  or  an  ounce  **  to  a  pint  of  oil  and  three  ounces  of  white  §  w.tJ’ 
wax,  **  ph.  Ed, 


FOLIUM. 

FOLIUM  F harm.  Lond.  Folium  montanum  Fhann.  Edina . 
Poley-mountain  :  a  fmall  fhrubby  plant,  with  fquare  flalks,  ob¬ 
long  woolly  leaves  fet  in  pairs;  and  labiated  flowers  wanting  the  upper 
lip  and  having  the  lower  divided  into  five  fegments. 

#  1  •  Folium  maritimum  eredium  monfpeliacum  C.  B.  Poley  moun-r 
tain  of  Montpelier ;  with  the  leaves  indented  towards  the  end  and 
joined  to  the  fialk  without  pedicles,  the  flowers  white  and  fet  in 
roundifh  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  branches, 

2.  Folium  angujlifolium  creticum  C.  B.  Leucnum  frutefccns ,  Jice~ 
chados  arabicce  folio  &  facts  Lourn.  Poley  mountain  ot  Candy;  with 
the  leaves  not  indented  and  fet  on  ffiort  pedicles,  the  flowers  flanding  in 
loofe  cluflers,  each  on  a  Separate  foot-lalk. 

3  M  2 
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Several  other  fpecies,  or  varieties,  of  polium,  eredt  and  procum-* 
bent,  with  white,  yellow,  and  purplifh  flowers,  have  been  received 
in  the  fhops.  The  fecond  above  described  has  been  commonly  under¬ 
flood  as  the  true  officinal  fort,  and  procured  dry  from  the  ifland  Candy, 
of  which  it  is  a  native  :  the  firff,  which  better  bears  the  winters  of  our 
own  climate,  appears  to  be  of  the  fame  quality ;  and  hence  the  col¬ 
lege  allow  either  fort  to  be  taken  indifferently. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  poley-mountain  have  a  moderately  ffrong 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a  difagreeable  bitter  tafte diftilled  with  water, 
they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  yellowifh  eflential  oil,  of  a  pungent 
taffe,  in  fmell  lefs  agreeable  than  the  herb  itfelf ;  the  remaining  de- 
codtion,  infpiflated,  leaves  a  ffrongly  bitter  extradh  They  ffand  re¬ 
commended  as  corroborants,  aperients,  arid  antifpafmodics ;  but  are 
at  prefent  fcarcely  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  mith- 
ridate  and  theriaca, 

POLTGAL  A. 

MILKWORT:  a  fmall  perennial  plant ;  with  the  leaves 
alternate,  uncut,  and  thofe  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  ffalks  larger  than 
on  the  lower ;  the  flowers  irregular,  tubulous,  tripetalous,  labiated, 
fet  in  loofe  fpikes  on  the  tops ;  the  cup  compofed  of  five  leaves,  the 
two  larger  of  which  continue  after  the  flower  has  fallen,  and  embrace, 
like  wings,  a  flat  bicellular  feed-vefiel. 

i.  Seneka  P  harm .  Rdlnb.  Poly  gala  floribus  hnberbibus  J'picatis^ 

caule.eretfo  herbaceo  fmpliciflimo^foltis  lato  lanceolatis  Linn,  f pec.  plant _ 
Seneka  or  Senegaw  milkwort,  rattlefnake-rooted  milkwort :  whh  ob- 
long,  fomewhat  oval,  pointed  leaves ;  upright  unbranched  ffalks ; 
white  flowers;  and  a  varioufly  bent  and  divaricated  jointed,  root,  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  with  a  membranous  margin  running 
its  whole  length  on  each  fide,  externally,  of  a  yellowifh  or  pale  brownifh. 
colour,  internally  white.  It  is  a-  native  of  Virginia,  Penfylvania, 
and  Maryland,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  gardens.. 

i  he  root  of  this  plant  is  laid  to  be  the  ipecific  of  the  Senegaw 
Indians  againff  the  poifon  of  the  bite  of  the  ratdefnake ;  and  to  be°ef- 
iedtual,  when  uled  early,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  flummer  heats, 
when  the  poifon  is  in  its  higheff  vigour,  and  when  all  their  other  anti¬ 
dotes  fail.  The  powder  or  a  decoction  of  the  root  is  taken  internally  ; 

and 
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and  either  the  powder,  or  eataplafms  made  with  it,  applied  to  the 
wound. 

Dr.  Tennent,  obferving  that  this  poifon  produces  fymptom?  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies ;  (a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  cough,  fpitting  of  coagulated  blood1,  and  a  firong  quick 
pulfe) ;  conjectured  that  it  might  be  ferviceable  in  thofe  diftempers  J 
alfo  :  and  from  the  trials  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  French  aca~ 
demy,  as  well  as  thofe  mentioned  by  him,  its  virtues  appear  to  be 
great.  It  made  the  fizy  blood  fluid,  procured  a  plentiful  fpitting,  in- 
creafed  perfpiration  and  urine,  and  fometimes  purged  or  vomited".1. 
The  ufual  dofe  was  thirty  or  thirty-five  grains  of  the  powder  f  or  three 
fpoonfuls  of  a  decoCtion  prepared  by  boiling  three  ounces  of  the  root'1* 
in  a  quart  of  water  till  near  half  the  liquor  was  confumed. 

The  feneka  root  has  been  tried  likewife  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  found 
in  fome  infiances  to  procure  a  copious  evacuation  by  fiool,  urine,  and’ 
perfpiration,  after  the  common  purgatives  and  diuretics  had  failed.  J 
Monf.  Bouvart  obferves,  that  though  dropfies  were  thus  removed  by 
the  feneka,  the  cure  did  not  feem  complete,  a  fwelling  and  hardnefs 
of  the  fpleen  remaining,  which  fometimes  occalioned  a  frefh  extra- 
vafation  :  that  the  medicine  fometimes  aCVs  by  liquefying  the  blood 
and  juices,  without  producing  a  due  difcharge  ;  and  that  in  thefe  cafes  ' 
it  does  harm  unlefs  affified  by  proper  additions,  but  that  fo  long  as  it 
proves  cathartic,  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  it. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  found  ferviceable  alfo  in  the  rheumatifm  and 
gout.  The  tafie  of  this  root  is  bitterifh  and  fomewhat  aromatic,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  confiderable  pungency.  Its  virtue  is  extracted  both  by 
water  and  rectified  fpirit,  though  the  powder  in  fubfiance  is  fuppofed- . 
to  be.  more  effectual  than  either  the  decoCtion  or  tinCture. 

-  i  r  •  * ; 

2.  Polygala:  polygala  vulgaris  C.B.  Flos  ambarvalis.  Com¬ 
mon  milkwort  :  with  the  ftalks  procumbent  ;  the  lower  leaves 
roundifh,  the  upper  oblong,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  the  flowers  blue, 
purplifh  or  red,  fometimes  white,  with  a  kind  of  fringed  appendix 
on  the  lower  lip;  the  roots  flender  and.  hard.  It  grows  wild  in  dry 
pafiure  grounds- 

The  roots  of  this  fpecies  are  nearly  fimilar  in  tafie  to  thofe  of  the 
preceeding,  but  weaker  :  they  have  been  found  likewife  to  produce  the 
fame  effeCts  in  pleurifies,  in  a  lower  degree.  The  leaves- of  the  plant- 
are  very  bitter  Gefner,  (who.  Irom  this  quality  gives  it  the  name  cf» 

amarella  K 
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amarella),  relates,  that  an  infufion  of  a  handful  of  them  in  wine  is  a 
lafe  and  gentle  purgative. 


•  '  ■  i  .....  r  I  »  - 

POLTPODIUM. 

POLTPODIUM  Pharm.  Bdinb.  Polypodiam  vulrare  C.  B. 
Polypody:  a  plant  with  long  leaves  iffuing  from  the  root,  divided 
on  both  Tides,  down  to  the  rib,  into  a  number  of  oblong  ferments 
broadeft  at  the  bafe:  it  has  no  rtalk,  or  manifeft  flower;  the  feeds  ire 
a  fine  duft,  lying  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves,  in  roundifli  fpecks,  which 
are  diipoied  m  rows  parallel  to  the  rib  :  the  roots  are  long  and  flender 
of  a  reddifh  brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  greenifh  within,  full  of 
imail  tubercles,  which  are  refembled  to  the  feet  of  an'infedt,  whence 
the  name  of  the  plant.  It  grows  in  the  clefts  of  old  walls,  rocks,  and 
decayed  tiees :  that  produced  on  the  oak  has  been  generally  accounted 
the  belt,  though  not  fenfibly  different  from  the  others.  It  is  found 
green  at  all  feafons  of  the  year. 

The  leaves  of  polypody  have  a  weak  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  nau- 

leous  fweet  tafte,  leaving  a  kind  of  roughnefs  and  flight  acrimony  in 

the  mouth.  They  give  out  their  fmell  and  tafte,  together  with  a 

yellow  colour,  both  to  water  and  redified  fpirit :  the  fpirituous 

tincture  is  Tweeter  than  the  watery,  but  in  infpilfation  its  fweetnefs  is 

in  great  part  deftroyed  or  covered  by  the  other  matter  ; .  the  fpirituous 

extrad,  as  Cartheufer  obferves,  being  to  the  tafte  only  fubaftrino-ent 

and  fubacrid  with  very  little  fweetnefs,  while  the  watery  extrad  feems 

to  retain  the  full  fweetnefs  of  the  polypody.  This  root  is  fuppofed  to 

be  apcrienf,  refolvent,  and  expedorant :  it  was  formerly  ranked 

among  the  purgatives,  but  operates  fo  weakly,  a  decodiort  of  an  ounce 

or  two  fcarcely  moving  the  belly,  that  it  has  long  been  expunged  from 

that  clafs :  Me  prefent  pradice  pays  very  little  regard  to  it  in  any 
intent-inn  °  v 


Jr*  U  r  U  L  u  s. 

POPULUS  NIGRA  Pham.  Edinb .  &  C  B.  Pobulus nigra 
Jive  aigeiros  J  B.  Black  poplar:  a  large  tree;  with  dark 
green,  lomewhat  rhomboidal  acuminated  leaves;  producing  imperfedt 
dowers,  in  catkins  :  in  fome  of  the  individuals,  called  male,  the 
dowers  are  barren;  in  others,  called  female,  they  are  followed  by 

4  membranous 
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membranmis  pods,  containing  a  number  of  feeds  winged  with  down. 
It  is  indigenous  in  watery  places,  and  quick  of  growth. 

The  young  buds  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  which  appear  in  the 
eginmng  of  the  fpring,  were  formerly  employed  in  an  officinal  oint¬ 
ment,  which  received  its  name  from  them.  At  prefent,  they  are  al- 
moft  entirely  difregarded ;  though  they  ffiould  feem,  from  their  fen- 
ffile  qualities,  to  be  applicable  to  purpofes  of  fome  importance  They 

abound  with  a  yeUow,  unftuous,  odorous,  balfamic  juice;  which  they 
tfSe^nf m*cf  ,rati°"  °r  digeftion,  to  reftified  fpirit.  The 

brouX’ffin^1^  d’i  yle  4S  3  fragrant  refln>  Superior  to  many  of  thofe 
ought  fiom  abroad,  and  approaching  to  the  nature  of  ftorax. 

PRUNELLA. 

,P  R  U,y.E  L„LrA  -fiVe  Prunella  Pharm.  Edinb.  Prunella  maior 
foho  non  difeclo  C.  B.  Confolida  minor  &  fymfhytum  minus  quibufdlm 
Sm-f-heal:  a  finaUplant,  with  fquare  ftalks  f  oval  uncu/leam fci 
pans  on  pedicles ;  and  ffiort  thick  lpikes  of  purpbffi  labiated  flowers. 
Ins  perennial,  grows  wild  in  paflure  grounds,  and  flowers  in  June  and 

This  herb  is  recommended  as  a  mild  reftringent  and  vulnerary  in 
fpittmgs  of  blood,  and  other  hemorrhagies  and  fluxes;  and  ingar- 
ganfms  again!!  aphthae  and  inflammations  of  the  fauces  Its  virfu  s 
do  no  appear  to  be  very  great :  to  the  tafte  it  difcovers  a  very  flight 
aufterity  or  bittenffinefs  ;  which  is  more  fenfible  in  the  flowiry  tops 

Cffial  ufe!He  eaVCS’  th°Ugh  thC  ]attei'  ar£  generally  diredted  for  medi- 
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...wf  UfN  U  a ,  atree  with  Pentapetalous  white  flowers;  each  of 
wnich  is  fucceeded  by  a  roundifh  or  oval  fruit,  Handing  on  a  long 

ends'  6’  COmp°fcd  °f  a  flefh'PulP  including  a  flat  ftone  pointed  at  both 

ft  r  *  •*  -  v  \  „  '  '  ' 

■  1‘  Prunushortensis.  Garden  plum  tree;  withoutprickles;  bear¬ 

ing  afweet  fi  uit.  Three  forts  of  this  fruit  are  ranked  among  the  articles  of 
materia  medica  :  tncy  are  all  met  with  in  our  gardens,  but  the  (hops 
aie  %plied  with  them,  moderately  dried,  from  abroad.  i.  pruna 

BRIGNOLENSIA 
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rrignolensia  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Pruna  ex  flavo  rufefcentia  mixti 
faporis  gratijjima  C.  B.  The  Brignole  plum  or  prunelloe,  brought 
from  Brignole  in  Provence,  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour,  and  a  very 
grateful  dulco-acid  tafte.  2.  Pruna  gallica  Pbarm.  Lond.  d? 
Edinb.  Pruna  par v ci  dulcia  atro-ccerulea  C.  B.  The  common  or 
Trench  prunes,  called  by  our  gardners  the  little  black  damalk  plum. 
3.  Pruna  damascena:  pruna  magna  dulcia  atro-carulea  C.  B. 
Damfons,  the  larger  damalk  violet  plum  of  Tours:  this  is  feldom 
kept  in  the  Ihops,  and  has  been  generally  fupplied  by  the  common 
prune. 

All  thefe  fruits  pofTefs  the  fame  general  qualities  with  the  other 
fruttus  horcei .  The  prunelloes,  in  which  the  fweetnefs  has  a  greater 
mixture  of  acidity  than  in  the  other  forts,  are  ufed  as  mild  refrigerants 
in  fevers  and  other  hot  indifpofitions,  and  are  fometimes  kept  in  the 
mouth  for  alleviating  third:  in  hydropic  cafes.  The  French  prunes 
and  damfons  are  the  mod:  emollient,  lubricating  and  laxative:  they  are 
taken  by  themfelves  for  gently  loofening  the  belly  in  coflive  habits  and 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  :  decodtions  of  them  afford 
an  ufeful  balls  for  laxative  or  purgative  mixtures,  and  the  pulp  in  fub- 
Aance  for  eledtaries. 

2.  Prunus  silvestris  Pbarm  Lond.  &  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Aca¬ 
cia  Germanorum.  Black  thorn  or  floe  :  a  prickly  bufh,  common  in 
hedges,  producing  auAere  fruit,  fomewhat  fmaller  than  an  ordinary 
cherry. 

The  fruit  of  the  floe  bufh  is  fo  harlh  and  auflere,  as  not  to  be  eat¬ 
able  till  thoroughly  mellowed  by  frofts.  The  juice  exprefled  from  it 
while  unripe,  or  before  it  has  been  thus  mellowed,  infpiflated  by  a 
•  Succus  pru-  gentle  heat  to  drynefs,  is  called  German  acacia*,  and  has  been  ufually 
norum  fylvef-  fold  in  the  fhops  for  the  Egyptian  juice  of  that  name  ;  from  which  it 
truim  feuaca-  differs  in  being  harder,  heavier,  darker  coloured,  of  a  lharper  or  tarter 
™harm™T  tafle,  and  more  remarkably  in  this,  that  it  gives  out  its  aftringency  in 
good  mealure  to  redtified  fpirit  as  well  as  to  water,  whereas  that  of  the 
Egyptian  acacia  is  not  at  all  dilfoluble  in  fpirit.  A  conferve  of  this 
fruit  is  likewife  prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  mixing  the  pulp  with  thrice 
its  weight  of  double  refined  fugar ;  the  floes  being  previoufly  Aeeped  in 
water,  over  the  fire,  with  care  that  they  do  not  burA,  till  they  are 
iufficiently  foftened  to  admit  of  the  pulp  being  prefled  out  through  a 
f  Confcrv.  iicve  'j'-  In  forne  places,  the  unripe  iloes  are  dried  in  an  oven,  and 
prunor  frlvel*  ^  then 
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.  then  fermented  with  wines  or  malt  liquors,  for  a  redringent  diet- 
drink  in  alvine  and  uterine  laxities. 

The  bark,  both  of  the  branches  and  of  the  roots,  is  faid  to  have 
\  been  given  with  fuccefs  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  by  fome  {lands  re- 
,«  commended  as  equal  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  apparently  a  drone 
dyptic ;  and  its  flyptic  matter  is  of  that  kind  which  is  not  eafilv  ex- 
traded  by  watery  mendrua.  7 

The  flowers,  in  fmell  very  agreeable,  and  in  tade  bitterifh,  appear ' 
to  have  a  laxative  virtue,  like  thofe  of  the  peach  tree  or  the  dama/k 
rofe.  They  impregnate  water,  by  didillation,  drongly  with  their 
fragrance;  and  give  out  their  adive  matter,  by  infulion,  both  to 
water  and  fpirit.  The  watery  infudon,  fweetened  with  fugar,  or 
made  into  a  fyrup,  is  faid  to  be  a  very  ufeful  purgative  for  children. 


PSTLLIUM. 

PSTLL1UM  Pharm.  Parif.  Pulicaris  herba  Lugdun.  PfyP 
Hum  majus  ereftum  C.  B.  Fleawort  :  an  herb  of  the  plantane 
kind,  differing  from  the  common  plantanes  in  being  annual,  and  hav¬ 
ing  its  dalks  branched,  with  leaves  upon  them,  which  are  long, 
{lender,  and  fomewhat  hairy.  It  grows  wild  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  fometimes  raifed  in  our  gardens.  The  feeds  have  been 
ufually  brought  from  the  fouth  of  France :  they  are  fmall,  fmooth, 
flippery,  of  a  fhining  brown  colour,  of  an  oblong  flattidi  figure  dip- 
pofed  to  refemble  that  of  a  flea,  whence  the  name  of  the  plant. 

The  feeds  of  fleawort  have  a  naufeous  mucilaginous  fade,  and  no 
remarkable  fmell :  a  dram  renders  near  a  pint  of  water  flimy  and  yel- 
lowifh :  the  decodion,  infpiflated,  leaves  a  drong  dark  brown  mu¬ 
cilage,  which  impreffes  on  the  palate  an  unpleafant,  weak,  but  pene¬ 
trating  acrimony.  This  mucilage  has  been  employed  chiefly  in  emol¬ 
lient  glyders,  in  gargarifms  for  hoarfenefs  and  afperity  of  the  fauces, 
and  in  external  applications  for  chaps  of  the  lips  and  inflammations  of 
the  eyes.  Profper  Alpinus  relates,  that  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
mucilage  or  an  infudon  of  the  feeds  is  given  internally,  in  ardent 
fevers ;  and  that  it  generally  either  loofens  the  belly  or  promotes 
fweat.  The  particular  virtue  of  thefe  feeds,  or  whatever  virtue  they 
may  have  didind  from  that  of  mucilaginous  fubdances  in  general,  ap¬ 
pears  to  redde  in  the  acrid  matter,  which  may  be  feparated  from  the 
mucilaginous  by  redided  fpirit :  the  feeds,  digeded  in  redified  fpirit. 
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give  out  their  acrimony  and  ill  ta/le,  and  yield  afterwards  to  water  an 
almoft  infipid  mucilage. 

P  T  A  R  M  I  C  A. 

P  TA  R  M I  C  Ay  Pfeudopyretbrum ,  Pyrethrum  filvejlre,  Draco 
filveftris ,  Tare  bon  filveftris,  Sternutamentoria :  Dracuncidus  pratenfis 
f err  at  o  folio  C.  B.  Sneezewort  or  bastard  pellitory  :  a 
plant  with  long  narrow  leaves  finely  ferrated  about  the  edges,  and  ra¬ 
diated  difeous  white  flowers  fet  in  form  of  umbels  on  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  on  heaths  and  in  moifl:  fhady 
grounds,  and  is  found  in  flower  from  June  to  the  end  of  fummer. 

i  he  roots  of  this  plant  have  a  hot  biting  tafle,  approaching  to  that 
of  pyrethrum,  with  which  they  nearly  agree  alfo  in  their  pharma¬ 
ceutic  properties,  and  to  which  they  have  been  fometimes  fubftituted 
in  the  fhops.  They  are  by  fome  recommended  internally  as  a  warm 
ftimulant  and  attenuant ;  but  their  principal  ufe  is  as  a  mafticatory  and 
Lernutatory. 

PULEGIUM. 

PENNYROYAL:  a  plant  of  the  mint  kind ;  differing  from 
the  mints  ftri&ly  fo  called,  in  the  flowers  being  difpofed,  not  in  fpikes 
on  the  tops,  but  in  thick  cluflers,  at  diftances,  round  the  joints  of 
the  (talks;  and  the  upper  legmen  t  of  the  flower  not  being  nipped  at 
the  extremity.  . 

1.  Pulegium  Pbarm.  Lond.  Pulegium  vulgar e  Pbarm.  Pdinb. 
Pulegium  latifolium  C.  B.  Mentha  paluftris  five  pulegium  Pbarm. 
Panf  '  Pulegium  regium  Ger.  emac.  Common  pennyroyal :  with 
fomewhat  oval  obtufe  leaves,  and  trailing  (talks,  ftriking  root  at  the 
joints.  It  grows  wild  on  moift  commons  and  in  watery  places,  and 
flowers  in  June. 

2.  Pulegium  erect um  :  Pulegium  ere dlum  officinarwn  Dale: 
Pulegium  mas  Ger.  emac.  Upright  pennyroyal ;  with  the  Lamina 
Landing  out  from  the  floweis  ;  laid  to  be  a  native  of  Spain,  common 
in  our  gardens,  and  ufually  fubftituted  in  our  markets  to  the  fore¬ 
going  fpecies. 

3*  Pulegium  cervinum  :  Pulegium  angufttfolium  C.  B.  Men¬ 
tha  aquatic  a  fatureice  folio  Tourn .  Harts  pennyroyal':  with 
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/mall  oblong  narrow  leaves  ;  laid  to  grow  wild  about  Mont¬ 
pelier.  *  • 

All  the  pennyroyals  are  warm  pungent  herbs,  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and  lefs  agreeable  both  in  fmell  and  tade, 
lefs  proper  in  common  naufeae  and  weaknefs  of  the  domach,  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  as  warm  carminatives  and  deobdruents  in  hyderic  cafes  and 
diforders  of  the  bread;  :  the  lad;  fpecies  is  the  dronged,  though  lead; 
ungrateful,  of  the  three.  Their  a&ive  principle  is  an  efiential  oil ;  of 
a  more  volatile  nature  than  that  of  mint,  coming  over  hadily  with 
water  at  the  beginning  of  the  didillation,  and  riling  alfo  in  great  part, 
with  highly  rectified  fpirit;  in  tade  very  pungent,  and  of  a  drong 
fmell ;  when  newly  drawn,  of  a  yellowifh  colour  with  a  cad  of  green  ; 
by  age  turning  brownilh.  The  oil,  and  a  limple  and  fpirituous  water 
drongly  impregnated  with  it,  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  water  or  proof 
fpirit  from  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  dry  leaves,  are  kept  in  the  drops. 

*  *  \  '  »-  G  .j  >.•(<.{  DTIT  f;  [ 

P  U  L  M  O  N  A  R  I  A. 

PUL  MONARIA  MACULOSA  Pharm.  Edinb.  Symphytum 
maculofum  five  pulmonaria  latijolia  C.  B.  Spotted  lungwort, 
Jerusalem  cowslips,  Jerusalem  sage  :  a  hairy  fcabrous  plant, 
with  the  leaves  of  a  dark  brownidi  green  colour  on  the  upper  fide  and 
fpotted  for  the  mod  part  with  white,  underneath  of  a  paler  green,  the 
lower  oval  and  fet  on  broad  pedicles,  thofe  on  the  dalks  narrower, 
long-pointed,  fet  alternately,  without  pedicles  :  the  flowers  are  mono- 
petalous,  cut  into  five  fedtions,  of  a  purple  or  blue  colour  and  fome- 
times  white,  followed  each  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is 
perennial,  grows  wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  flowers  in  our 
gardens  in  April  and  May. 

The  leaves  of  pulmonaria,  recommended  in  hemoptoes,  tickling 
coughs,  afperities  of  the  fauces,  &c.  appear  to  be  of  little  medicinal 
virtue.  The  dried  leaves  have  hardly  any  fmell;  and  their  tade  is  jud 
perceptibly  mucilaginous,  fweetifh,  and  roughifh.  They  feem  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  adicmthum  and  trichomanes . 

P  T  R  E  r  H  R  U  M. 

PTREPHRUM  Pharm.  Lond.  &Edi??b.  Py rethrum fiore  beilidh 

C.B.  Chamcemelum  fpeciofo  fore,  radio e  longa  fervida  Shaw  ajr. 

3  N  2  Dent  aria. 
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Dentana,  berba  falivaris,  & pes  alexandrinus  quibufdatn.  Pellitory 
of  Spain:  a  trailing  perennial  plant;  with  finely  divided  leaves- 
lomewhat  like  thofe  of  camomile  or  fennel ;  and  naked  thick  ftalks 
bearing  each  a  large  flower,  which  confifts  of  a  yellow  dilk  furrounded- 
with  petala  of  a  pure  white  colour  on  the  upper  fide  and  a  fine  nurnle 
underneath  :  the  root,  which  finks  deep  in  the  ground  like  a  carrot 
is  of  a  browmlh  colour  on  the  outfide  and  whitilh  within.  It  is  a  na’ 
live  of  the  warmer  climates,  but  bears  the  colds  of  our  own,  and  often, 
produces  flowers  in  fucceffion  from  January  to  May  :  the  roots  alfo  as 

Parkinfon  obferves,  grow  larger  with  us,  than  thofe  which  the  Ihons 
are  fupplied  with  from  abroad.  * 


Pellitory  root  has  a  very  hot  pungent  tafte,  without  any  fenfible 
fmell.  Its  pungency  relides  in  a  refinous  matter,  of  the  more  fivt 
kind ;  being  extraded  completely  by  redified  fpirit  and  only  in  fmall 
part  by  water ;  and  not  being  carried  off,  in  evaporation  or  diftillation 
by  either  menftruum.  The  fpirituous  extrad  is  extremely  fiery  but 
ill  imall  quantity,  fcarcely  amounting  to  one  twentieth  of  the  weio-ht 
of  the  root.  The  watery  mfufion  is  naufeous,  but  fcarcely  difeovers 
any  acrimony  till  concentrated  by  inflation ;  when  reduced  to  the 
confidence  of  an  extrad,  it  proves  conf.derably  pungent :  the  quantity 
of  this  extrad  is  commonly  five  or  fix  times  as  large  as  that  of  the 
pintuous  The  root  remaining,  after  the  adion  of  water,  yields  ftill 
with  redified  fpint  a  very  fiery  extrad ;  whereas  that,  which  has  been 

fffnee^  10  rpIllt’  yl£  dS  Wth  Water  °n'y  an  infiPid  mucilaginous  fub- 

The  principal  ufe  of  pyrethrum,  in  the  prefent  pradice,  is  as  a 
mafticatory,  for  ftimulating  the  falival  glands,  &c.  and  evacuating 
vifcid  humours  from  the  head  and  parts  adjacent :  by  this  means  if 
fiequently  relieves  toothachs,  fome  kinds  of  headachs,  lethargic 
complaints,  and  paralyfes  of  the  tongue.  It  has  fometimes  likemfe 
been  given  internally,  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple,  as  a  hot  flimu 
lant  and  attenuant,  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  dilbrders. 


P  r  R  I  T  E  s. 

MARCASSITA  Pharm.  Parif.  Pyrites  or  marcasite  • 
a  hard  foflil ;  ftnking  fire  with  Heel,  copioufly,  and  in  large  fparks  • 

nation  lngAVrtri!?1C'  eUher  by  llmple  exP°rure  t0  ‘he  air,  of  byPcalci- 
nation  and  fubfequent  expofure.  ^ 
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This  mineral  varies  extremely  in  its  appearances.  It  is  found  of  a 
bright  brafs  yellow,  of  a  greendh,  of  a  grey  or  whitifh  colour,  and  of 
different  intermediate  or  mixt  fhades ;  in  maffes,  rarely  of  any  great 
fize,  globular,,  oblong  and  flattifh,  cubical,  oftoedral,  dodecaedral  * 
fometimes  covered  with  a  coat  or  cruft,  but  oftener  bare;  internally 
fometimes  ftriated,  and  fometimes  of  an  even  and  fimple  ftrudture  (a) 
It  is  met  with  in  different  places  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  moft  parts 
of  the  world;  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  on  the  fea  fhores,  in  clay 
pits  embedded  in  earthy  and  ftony  bodies  of  various  kinds. 

The  pyritas  confift,  in  general,  of  fulphur,  iron,  and  unmetallic 
earth :  in  forne,,  a  little  copper  is  joined  to  the  iron ;  and  in  fome 
copper  is  the  prevailing  metal.  In  fome,  particularly  the  yellow  kind* 
the  quantity  of  fulphur  is  large  :  in  others,  particularly  the  white,  both 
the  fulphur  and  metal  are  in  fmall  proportion. 

If  artificial  mixtures  of  fulphur  with  iron  or  copper  be  gently  cal¬ 
cined,  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  fulphur  exhales,  and  its  acid 
remains  united  with  the  metal,  forming  therewith  a  faline  vitriolic 
compound  :  a  mixture  of  iron  filings  and  fulphur,  moiftened  with 
water,  fuffers  alike  change  without  external  heat,  and  if  the  quantity 
is  large,  burfts  fpontaneoufly  into  fire — A  refolution  of  the  fame  kind 
happens  in  the  natural  pyritas  on  expofing  them  to  the  air  and  rain  ;  * 
provided,  where  they  are  very  fulphureous,  a  part  of  the  fulphur  be 
previouf ly  diflipated  by  calculation.  On  this  expofure,  they  all  be¬ 
come  powdery  and  acquire  a  vitriolic  tafte,  the  ferrugineous  much  more 
eafily  than  thofe  which  have  any  admixture  of  copper :  fome  fhoot  out 
efflorefcences  of  vitriol  upon  the  furface  :  from  others,  the  faline 
matter,  wafhed  off  by  rain,  is  found  to  confift  chiefly  of  the  ful¬ 
phureous  or  vitriolic  acid  (fee  vitriolumj .  If  the  pyritje,  even  fuch  as 
have  the  leaft  fulphureous  and  metallic  impregnation,  as  thofe  from 
which  the  Englifh  vitriol  is  made,  be  laid  in  large  heaps,  they  °tow 
hot,  and  take  fire,  and  emit,  during  the  burning,  ftrong  diffufive  ful¬ 
phureous  vapours  (b). 

The  pyritae,  in  fubftance,  are  never  ufed  medicinally ;  but  in  their 
produdts  they  are  very  important.  It  is  from  thefe,  that  common  ful- 
phui  is  extracted,  in  Sweden  and  Saxony ;  that  the  native  vitriols  are 
produced  in^  caverns  of  the  earth  or  on  its  furface;  that  the  greateft 
quantities  of  artificial  vitriol  are  prepared ;  and  that  the  chalybeate 

mineral 

(a)  See  Henckel’j  Vyritohgia  oder  kiefs-hijiorie. 

{b)  Dr,  Slare,  Pbilofophicai tranfaftioTu,  numb,  213 , 
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mineral  waters  are  fuppofed  to  receive  their  impregnation :  fee  the 
refpe&ive  articles. 


%JJ  E  R  C  U  S. 

f^U  E  R  C  U  S  Pharm.  Edinb .  Quercus  cum  longis  pediculis 

C.B.  Oak:  a  large  tree,  with  oblong  leaves,  widening  from  the 
bottom  to  the  extremity,  and  finuated  or  bluntly  indented  about  the 
edges  :  the  fruit  is  an  acorn,  or  kernel  with  a  coriaceous  covering, 
inclofed  at  bottom  in  a  fcaly  cup.  It  is  a  common  foreft  tree  in  mold 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  bark  of  the  oak  is  a  ftrong  aftringent,  accompanied  with  a 
moderate  bitternefs,  but  no  remarkable  fmell  or  particular  flavour  : 
with  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol  it  flrikes  an  inky  blacknefs.  It  is 
faid  to  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs,  not  only  for  reflraining  he- 
morrhagies  and  other  immoderate  evacuations,  but  likewife  in  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers  and  in  gleeting  gangrenous  wounds  and  ulcers;  in 
which  cafes,  an  extract  made  from  it  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to  water  and 
rectified  fpirit. 

*  -  * 

E  R  C  U  S  M  A  R  I  N A. 

QUERCUS  MARINA  five  fucus  veficulofus :  Fucus  maritimm 
five  quercus  maritima  vefculas  habens  C.  B.  Sea  wrack  or  sea 
oak:  a  foft,  very  flippery,  marine  plant;  common  upon  rocks  that 
are  left  dry  at  the  ebb  tide ;  with  the  leaves  fomewhat  refembling  in 
fhape  thofe  of  the  oak  tree ;  the  flalks  running  along  the  middle  of 
the  leaves,  and  terminated  by  warty  bladders  containing  either  air 
or  a  lubricous  fluid.  The  veficles  begin  in  March  to  fill  with  a  thin 
juice;  and  about  the  end  of  July  they  burft,  and  difcharge  a  matter  as 
thick  as  honey. 

Dr.  Ruffe  1  relates,  that  he  found  this  plant  an  ufeful  afliftant  to 
fea  water  in  the  cure  of  diforders  of  the  glands :  that  he  gave  it  in 
powder  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram,  and  that  in  large  dofes  it  nau- 
feated  the  flomach  :  that  by  burning  in  the  open  air  it  was  reduced  into 
a  black  faline  powder  *  ;  which  feemed,  as  an  internal  medicine, 
greatly  to  excel  the  officinal  burnt  fponge ;  which  was  ufed  with 
benefit,  as  a  dentifrice,  for  correcting  laxities  of  the  gums  ;  and  which 
flie wed  a  notable  degree  of  detergent  virtue  by  its  effedt  in  cleaning 
the  teeth  :  that  the  juice  of  the  veficles,  after  fianding  to  putrefy, 

yielded, 
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yielded,  on  evaporation,  an  acrid  pungent  fait,  amounting  to  above  a 
fcruple  from  two  ipoonfuls  :  that  the  putrefied  juice,  applied  to  the 
fkin,  finks  in  immediately,  excites  a  flight  fenfe  of  pungency,  and 
deterges  like  a  folution  of  foap  :  that  one  of  the  befl:  applications  for 
difcuffing  hardnefs,  particularly  in  the  decline  of  glandular  fwellings, 
is  a  mixture  of  two  pounds  of  the  juicy  veficles,  gathered  in  July 
with  a  quart  of  fea  water,  kept  in  a  glafs  veffel  for  ten  or  fifteen  days' 
till  the  liquor  comes  near  to  the  confiflence  of  very  thin  honey :  the 
parts  affected  are  to  be  rubbed  with  the  flirained  liquor  twice  or  thrioe 
a  day,  and  afterwards  wafhed  clean  with  fea  water. 


RANUNCULUS. 

C  R  O  W  FOOT:  a  plant  with  pentapetalous  flowers  fet  in  five¬ 
leaved  cups;-  followed  each  by  a  round  clufler  of  naked  feeds.  It  is 
perennial. 

1  *.  Ranunculus,  ranunculus  bulbofus :  Ranunculus  pratenjis  radice 
verticals modo  rotunda  C.  B.  Bulbous  crowfoot,  butter  flower,  o-0ld 
cup  :  with  a  round  tuberous  root  about  the  fize  of  an  olive  ;  the  leaves 
divided  commonly  into  three  fegments  and  thefe  further  fubdivided  ; 
the  ftalks  ered; :  the  flowers  of  a  bright  glofly  yellow,  and  their  cups 

turned  downwards.  It  is  common  in  pafture  "grounds,  and  flowers  in 
May. 

2.  F l  AMMUL  A -.  Ranunculus  longifolius paluftris  minor  C.B.  Smaller 
water  crowfoot  or  fpearwort :  with  fibrous  roots,  long  narrow  leaves 
acuminated  at  both  ends,  and  leaning  or  procumbent  flalks.  It  o-r0ws 
in  watery  places  or  moifl  meadows,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  of  no  confiderable  fmclk 
but  in  tafte  highly  acrid  and  fiery.  Taken  internally,  they  appear  to 
be  deleterious,  even  when  fo  far  freed  from  their  cauflic  matter,  by 
boiling  in  water,  as  to  difcover  no  ill  quality  to  the  palate.  The  ef¬ 
fluvia  likewife  even  of  the  lefs  acrid  fjpeciefes  or  varieties  cultivated  in 
gardens,  when  freely  infpired,  have  occafioned  headachs,  anxieties, 
vomitings,  and  fpafmodic  fymptoms.  The  leaves  and  roots,  applied 
externally,  inflame  and  exulcerate  or  veficate  the  part,  and  are  liable 
to  affedt  alfo  the  adjacent  parts  to  a  confiderable  extent-  ( a )  :  they  have 
fometimes,  particularly  among  empyrics  and  the  common  people,  fup- 

plied: 

(a)  Willis,  Pharmaceutics  rationalise  P.  .  II.  fed,  iij.  cap.  g.  X 
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plied  the  place  of  the  far  fafer  and  not  lefs  effectual  veficatory,  can- 
tharides,  for  procuring  an  ulcer  and  difeharge  of  ferum,  in  fciaticas 
and  fome  fixt  pains  of  the  head.  Their  pungency  is  diminished  by 
drying,  and  by  long  keeping  feems  to  be  diffipated  or  deftroyed. 

R  A  P  HA  NU  S. 

RAPHANUS  RUSTICANUS  Pharm.  Lond.  C.  B.  Rapha* 
nus  rujlicanus  feu  armoracia ,  Pharm.  Edinb.  Cochlearia  folio  cubitali 
Pcurn.  Horseradish:  a  plant  refembling  feurvygrafs  in  the 
flowers  and  feeds,  but  differing  in  the  leaves  being  very  large  and  long, 
and  indented  about  the  edges.  It  is  fometimes  found  wild  about  the 
fides  of  ditches  and  rivulets,  but  for  medicinal  and  culinary  ufes  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens.  It  is  perennial,  flowers  in  June,  rarely  perfects 
its  feeds,  and  is  propagated  from  tranfverfe  cuttings  of  the  roots. 

Horseradish  root  affeCts  the  organs  both  of  tafle  and  fmell  with 
a  quick  penetrating  pungency :  it  neverthelefs  contains  in  certain 
veffels  a  fweet  juice,  which  fometimes  exudes  in  little  drops  upon  the 
furface.  Its  pungent  matter  is  of  a  very  volatile  kind  ;  being  totally 
diflipated  in  drying,  and  carried  off  in  evaporation  or  diflillation  both 
by  water  and  rectified  fpirit :  as  the  pungency  exhales,  the  fweet  matter 
of  the  root  becomes  more  fenfible,  though  this  alfo  is  in  great  meafure 
diffipated  or  deftroyed.  It  impregnates  both  water  and  fpirit,  by  in- 
fufion  or  by  diflillation,  very  richly  v/ith  its  aCtive  matter  :  in  diflilla¬ 
tion  with  water  it  yields  a  fmall  quantity  of  effential  oil  exceedingly 
penetrating  and  pungent.  This  root  appears  therefore  to  agree  with 
feurvygrafs  and  creffes,  and  to  differ  from  muflard  feed  to  which  it  is 
by  fome  refembled,  in  the  volatility  of  its  pungent  matter,  and  its 
folubility  in  fpirit  of  wine. 

Horferadifh  is  a  moderately  flimulating,  aperient,  and  antifeptic 
medicine :  it  fenfibly  promotes  perfpiration,  urine,  and  the  expecto¬ 
ration  of  vifeid  phlegm,  and  excites  appetite  when  the  flomach  is 
weakened  or  relaxed,  without  being  fo  liable  to  produce  immoderate 
heat,  or  inflammatory  fymptoms,  as  the  ftimulants  of  the  aromatic 
kind.  It  is  principally  ufed  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  complaints,  in 
feurvies  and  fcorbutic  impurities  of  the  humours,  in  cacheCtic  diforders, 
and  in  dropfies,  particularly  in  thofe  which  follow  intermitting  fevers. 
Taken  in  confiderable  quantities,  it  provokes  vomiting. 
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RAPUM  Pharm.  Edinb.  Rapa  fativa  rotunda  C.  B. 

a  Plant  a  round  root»  jagged  leaves,  rude  to  the 

touch,  tetrapetalous  flowers,  commonly  yellow,  and  fmall  round 

fmooth  reddifli  or  black, (li  feeds  lodged  in  long  pods.  The  garden 
urnep  is  uppofed  to  be  a  variety  produced  by  culture  from  the  fmaller 

It  "is  bienniaf f0WS  W*  d  fa"dy  STounds  in  fome  parts  of  England. 

Turners  are  accounted  a  falubrious  food ;  demulcent,  detergent, 
fomewhat  laxative  and  diuretic ,  but  liable  in  weak  llomachs  to  pro¬ 
duce  flatulencies  and  prove  difficult  of  digeftion  :  the  liquor  preffed 
out  horn  them  after  boiling,  is  fometimes  taken  medicinally,  in  coughs 
and  diforders  of  the  breaft.  The  feeds  have  been  accounted  alexi- 
pharmac  or  diaphoretic  :  they  have  no  fmell,  but  difcover  to  the  tafte  a 

mild  aciimony,  feemmgly  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of  muftard 
leed,  though  far  weaker. 


R  H  A  B  A  R  BAR  U  M. 

RHUBARB:  a  plant  with  large  dock-like  leaves,  among 
wh,ch  anfes  a  Angle  thick  ftalk  bearing  loofe  clufiers  of  nak^d  mono! 
petalous  bell-fhaped  white  flowers,  each  of  which  contains  nine 
ftamina  (whereof  the  docks  ftriftly  fo  called  have  but  fix),  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  triangular  feed  iurrounded  about  the  edges  with  a  leafy 
margin.  It  is  perennial.  6  y 

i.  Rhab  ARB  ARUM  Pharm.  Load.  Rbabarbarum  verum  five 
roeum,  Pharm  Edmb.  Lajathum  orientate  folio  latijjimo  undulato  & 
mua  onatoMill.  dm.  Rheum  joins  fubvillojis ,  petiolis  aqualibus  Linn. 
Spec  Rhubarb :  with  the  leaves  fomewhat  heartihaped,  acumi- 
nated,  and  (lightly  hairy,  and  the  pedicles  plano-convex.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  China  andSioena,  and  has  lately  been  raifed  in  fome  of  our 
gardens  where  it  ,s  found  to  grow  with  vigour  in  the  open  ground. 

wo/°Its  0f‘hubarb  roots  are  met  with  in  the  (hops.  The  firft  is 
imported  from  Turkey  and  Ruflia,  in  roundifli  pieces,*  freed  from  the 
bark,  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  each,  externally  of  a  yellow 
colour,  internahy  variegated  with  lively  reddifli  ftreaks.  The  other 
w  nch  is  lefs  elleemed,  comes  immediately  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  in 

3  O  longifh 
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longifh  pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and  more  compadt  than  the  fore¬ 
going.  The  firfl  fort,  unlefs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to  grow  mouldy 
and  worm  eaten  :  the  fecond  is  lefs  fubjedt  to  thefe  inconveniencies. 
Some  of  the  more  induflrious  artifts  are  faid  to  fill  up  the  worm  holes 
with  certain  mixtures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide  of  the  damaged  pieces 
with  powder  of  the  finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and  fometimes  with  cheaper 
materials.  The  marks  of  the  goodnefs  of  rhubarb  are,  the  livelinefs 
of  its  colour  when  cut ;  its  being  firm  and  folid,  but  not  flinty  or  hard  ; 
its  being  eafily  pulverable,  and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a  fine 
bright  yellow  colour;  its  imparting  to  thefpittle,  on  being  chewed,  a 
deep  faffron  tinge,  and  not  proving  llimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth. 
Its  tafte  is  fubacrid,  bitterifh,  and  fomewhat  ftyptic;  the  fmell,  lightly 
aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a  mild  cathartic,  and  commonly  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  fafeft  and  mofl:  innocent  of  the  fubflances  of  this  clafs.  Befides 
its  purgative  virtue,  it  has  a  mild  aflringent  one,  difcoverable  by  the 
tafte,  and  by  its  ftriking  an  inky  blacknefs  with  chalybeate  folutions  : 
hence  it  is  found  to  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
to  leave  the  belly  coftive,  and  to  be  one  of  the  mofl;  ufeful  purgatives 
in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  all  diforders  proceeding  from  a  debility 
and  laxity  of  the  fibres :  it  is  frequently  indeed  given  with  a  view  ra¬ 
ther  to  this  flomachic  and  corroborating  virtue,  than  to  its  producing 
any  confiderable  evacuation.  It  tinges  the  urine  of  a  high  yellow 
colour. 

Rhubarb  in  fubftance  purges  more  effectually  than  any  preparation 
of  it :  the  dofe  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram.  By  roafting  it  with  a 
gentle  heat,  till  it  becomes  eafily  friable  *,  its  cathartic  power  is  di- 
minifhed,  and  its  aftringency  fuppofed  to  be  increafed.  In  its  habi¬ 
tude  to  menflrua,  it  differs  remarkably  from  mofl  of  the  other  ca¬ 
thartic  drugs,  its  purgative  virtue  being  extracted  far  more  perfedlly 
by  water  than  by  rectified  fpirit :  the  root  remaining  after  the  adtion 
of  water  is  almoft,  if  not  wholly,  inactive;  whereas,  after  repeated 
digeflion  in  fpirit,  it  proves  flill  very  confiderably  purgative :  the 
colour  of  both  tindtures  is  a  fine  deep  yellow,  that  of  the  fpirituous 
paleft ;  when  the  rhubarb  has  given  out  to  fpirit  all  that  this  men- 
ftruum  can  extradt,  it  flill  imparts  a  deep  colour,  as  well  as  a  purga¬ 
tive  impregnation,  to  water.  The  watery  infufion,  in  being  infpiffated 
by  a  gentle  heat,  has  its  virtue  fo  much  diminifhed,  that  a  dram  of 
the  extradl  is  faid  to  have  fcarcely  any  greater  effedt  than  a  fcruple  of 
the  root  in  fubffance :  the  fpirituous  tindlure  lofes  lefs  ;  half  a  dram 
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of  this  extrait  proving  moderately  purgative,  though  fcarcely  more 
fo  than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  powder.  The  lpirituous  extrad 
diflolves  almoft  wholly  in  water ;  and  hence  the  tincture  does  not, 
like  the  lpirituous  infufions  of  molt  other  vegetables,  turn  milky  on 
being  mixed  with  aqueous  liquors :  of  the  watery  extract,  fcarce  above 
one  fourth  is  diliolved  by  redified  fpirit,  and  the  part  that  does  not 
diilolve  proves  more  purgative  than  that  which  does. 

.Tindhiresof  this  root  are  drawn  in  the  fhops  with  proof  fpirit  and 
with  mountain  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  rhubarb  to  a 
pint  of  the  menftruum.  Thefe  preparations,  ufed  chiefly  as  mildly 
laxative  corroborants,  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion,  diarr¬ 
hoeas,  colicky  and  other  like  complaints,  are  commonly  aromatized 
with  a  little  cardamom  feeds  and  faffron  (a),  as  two  drams  of  the 
former  and  one  of  the  latter  to  the  above  quantity  of  the  root  *.  For  *  Tina,  rha- 
lome  purpofes,  a  tin&ure  is  drawn  from  the  rhubarb  and  cardamom  barb- 
feeds  with  proof  fpirit,  and  two  ounces  of  white  fugar  candy  diflblved  SoftV?* 
in  the  ftnuned  liquor  f .  For  others,  inftead  of  fweets  and  aromatics,  f  Ti„a . 
gentian  and  make  root  are  joined,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  and  a  dulcisF^ 
half  of  the  former  and  a  dram  of  the  latter,  with  the  addition  of  a 
cruple  of  cochineal  as  a  colouring  ingredient  +  :  this  laffc  tin&ure  is,  t  Tina,  rhei 

in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  afliflant  to  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  amara 
intermit  tents.  Pbarm.  Ed. 

t?  PrC  Tu5^e-V  rhubarb  is,  among  us,  univerfally  preferred  to  the 
Eart  India  fort,  though  this  laft  appears  to  be  for  fome  purpofes  at  leaft 
equal  to  the  other.  It  is  manifeftly  more  aftringent,  but  has  fome- 
what  lefs  of  an  aromatic  flavour.  Tindures  made  from  both  with 
equal  quantities  of  redified  fpirit,  have  nearly  the  fame  tafte :  on 
drawing  oft  the  menftrua,  the  extrad  left  by  the  tindure  of  the  Eaft 
India  rhubarb  proves  in  tafte  confiderably  ftronger  than  the  other. 

Both  forts  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame  climate,  and  the  roots 
of  the  fame  fpecies  of  plant,  taken  up  probably  at  a  different  feafon, 
or  cured  111  a  different  manner.  The  rhubarb  of  our  own  growth,  fo 
lar  as  I  can  learn,  has  not  yet  been  tried. 

2.  Rhaponticum  P harm.  Par  if.  Rhabarbarum  diofcoridis  & 

antiquorum  Tourn.  .  Rhaponticum  folio  lapathi  majoris  glabro  C.B. 

Rheum  Joins  glabns,  fetwlis  fubfulcatis  Linn.  fpec.  Rhapontic  : 

3  O  2  with 
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“  be  ;  ingredient  in  theft  preparations,  ns  i,  renders  the 

Edition  ",,pUafa'lt ;  "°r  “dced  does  rh"barb  feem>  8™«»l  ufe,  to  want  any  aromatic 
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with  fmootli  roundifh  leaves,  and  fomewhat  channelled  pedicles.  It 
grows  wild  on  the  mountain  Rhodope  in  Thrace,  from  whence  it  was 
brought  into  Europe  by  Alpinus  about  the  year  1610:  it  bears  the 
hardett  winters  of  this  climate. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  true  rhu¬ 
barb  of  the  ancients,  is  by  fome  confounded  with  the  modern  rhubarb, 
though  confiderably  different  from  that  root  in  appearance  as  well  as 
in  quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of  a  dufky  colour  on  the  furface,  and  a 
loofe  fpongy  texture ;  more  aflringent  than  rhubarb,  and  lefs  purga¬ 
tive  :  in  this  latt  intention  two  or  three  drams  are  required  for  a  dofe. 


R  I  C  I  N  U  S. 


R  I  C  I N  TJ  S  &  ricinoides  :  large  plants,  with  fmall  flowers  in 
clutters,  and  the  fruit  growing  at  a  little  diftance  from,  or  fucceeding 
only  a  few  of,  the  flowers  :  the  fruit  confitts  of  three  capfules,  con¬ 
taining  each  a  Angle  feed,  flatted  on  one  fide,  generally  about  the  Aze 
of  a  fmall  bean,  compofed  of  a  thin  fkin  or  fhell  including  an  oily 
kernel. 

1.  Palmachristi  Pbarm.  Par  if.  Ricinus ,  cataputia  major , 

cberva  major ,  kiki,  &  granum  regium  quibufdam:  Ricinus  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Ricinus  foliis  peltatis  ferratis ,  petiolis  gland iferis  Linn.  Jpec.  Palma- 
chritti,  Mexico  feed  :  with  the  fruit  triangular,  the  feed  furnifhed 
with  a  little  knob  at  one  end,  externally  variegated  with  blackifh  and 
whitifh  ttreaks,  refembling  both  in  fhape  and  colour  the  infedt  ricinus 
or  tick. 

2.  Ricinoides,  feu  p  incus  purgans,  vel  pin  hones  indie  i  Pbarm.  Par  if. 

Care  as  y  nux  barbadenfs ,  &  faba  purgatrix  quibufdam :  Ricinus  ameri- 
canus  major  fe mine  nigro  C.  B.  J 'atropha  foliis  cordatis  angulatis  Linn, 

fpec.  Barbadoes  nut :  with  an  oval  walnut-like  fruit,  and  oblong 

black  feeds. 

3.  Avellana  ruRGATRix  C.B.  Nuces purgantes  Ger.  Ja - 
tropha  foliis  multipart itis,  Jlipulis  fetaceis  multifidis  Linn.  fpec.  Purging 
nut :  with  oval  fruit,  and  roundifh,  fomewhat  triangular,  pale 
brownifh  feeds. 

4.  Tiglium,  grana  tigha:  Croton  foliis  ovatis  glabris  acuminatis 
ferratis ,  caule  arbor  eo  Lin. Jpec.  Pinus  indie  a  nucleo  purgante,  &  lig- 
num  moluccenfe  foliis  malvce9  fruttii  avellance  minor ey  cortice  molliore 

4  nigricante > 
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?«“’  }<e0-aJHttr  mjCo!-S  C'  B‘  Grana  tilia :  with  roundifh  fruit, 
and  dark  greyhh  feeds  in  fhape  nearly  like  thole  of  the  firft  fpecies. 

The  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in  fome  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe :  it  is  biennial.  The  others  are  middling 
lized  trees,  natives  of  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  from  whence  the 
leeds  areiometimes  brought  to  us. 

tUZhu  tWr  thefe  leeds  are  fweetilh,  naufeous,  and  acrid:  the 

'third  has  fcarcely  any  acrimony,  and  taftes  nearly  like  almonds  :  the 
fourth  is  intensely  hot  and  acrimonious.  They  are  all  ft  rang  eva- 
cuants,  operating,  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains,  both  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards;  the  fweet  fpecies  not  excepted:  The  grana  tilia  are  the  moft 
violent,  too  much  to  to  be  taken  with  any  tolerable  fafetv ;  and  indeed 
they  all  appear  too  draftic  to  be  ventured  on.  They  yield  upon  ex¬ 
its  °<x  a  coofderable  quantity  of  oil,  impregnated  more  or  lels  with 
the  tafte  and  the  purgative  quality  of  the  feeds  :  of  the  oil  of  the  grana 

:a’,Gef  r0>;  lm!tS  *he  dofe  t0  one  srain  :  that  of  the  Barbadoes  nut 
is  laid  to  be  taken  in  America  in  much  larger  quantities,  and  to  ourge 

without  much  inconvenience  :  they  are  all  faid  alfo  to  aft  as  purgatives 

when  applied  externally  to  the  umbilical  region.  The  wood  and 

!weth°f  thei  ? r ' T  3-r  hkewife  ftrong  cathartics  :  Hermann  relates 
at  the  wood  of  the  tilia,  called  fcmava  or  pavana,  operates  violently, 

when  belli,  in  the  dofe  of  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  :  that  when  dried 
and  long  kept,  it  is  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  whole  dram  as  a purga- 
ive,  an  in  fmaller  dofes  as  a  ludorific.  Among  us,  all  thefe  fub- 
ances  are  entire  ftrangers  to  practice ;  and,  l'o  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  accounts  given  of  them,  they  have  little  claim  to  be  received. 


v  ; 

k.  - 

»  T  }  4.W  V) 


ROSA. 


BOSE:  a  prickly  bulh  ;  with  oval  ferrated  leaves,  let  in  pairs 
along  a  middle  rib,  winch  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  producing 
large  elegant  flowers,  whofe  cup  is  divided  into  five  long  ferments’ 

a  ,  'n.0  J  at  tile  bottom,  which  becomes  an  umbilicated  foft  fruit 
lull  of  hairy  feeds. 

.  ,V,R°S,A  oamascena  Pharm.  Lend.  Rofa  damafeena  feu  rofa 
pallida  Pharm.  Edmb.  Rofa  purpurea  C.  B.  The  damalk 

rofe :  with  double  flowers,  of  the  fine  pale  red  called  from  them  rofe- 
colour. 
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*  Aq.  rofar 
damafcen/0.  L 
pallid.  P.  E. 


f  Syrup. rofar. 
folutiv.  P,  L. 
rofar.  pallid, 
Pb.  Ed. 


^  VTel  folutiv. 
Pb.  Land. 
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I  he  plealant  fmell  of  damafk  rofes  is  of  a  lefs  perifhable  kind  than 
that  of  many  other  odoriferous  flowers,  not  being  much  diminifhed  in 
drying,  nor  foon  diflipated  in  keeping.  They  impart  their  odorous 
matter  to  watery  liquors  both  by  infufion  and  difhillation  :  fix  pounds 
of  the  frefli  roles  impregnate,  by  diflillation,  a  gallon  *  or  more  of 
water  flrongly  with  their  fine  flavour.  On  diftilling  large  quantities, 
there  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fragrant  bu- 
tyraceous  oil,  which  liquefies  by  heat  and  appears  yellow,  but  con¬ 
cretes  in  the  cold  into  a  white  mafs :  an  hundred  pounds  of  the  flowers, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Tachenius  and  Hoffmann,  afford 
fcarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil.  The  oil  and  water,  ufed  chiefly  as  per¬ 
fumes  and  flavouring  materials,  are  recommended  by  Hoffmann  as  ex¬ 
cellent  cordials,  for  raifing  the  Arength  and  fpirits,  and  allaying  pain. 
They  appear  to  be  of  a  very  mild  nature,  and  not  liable  to  irritate  or 
heat  the  conflitution ;  even  the  eflential  oil  difcovering  to  the  tafie  but 
little  pungency. 

Thefe  flowers  contain  likewife  a  bitterifli  fubflance ;  which  is  ex¬ 
tracted  by  wrater  along  with  the  odoriferous  principle ;  which,  after 
this  laffc  has  been  feparated  by  diflillation  or  evaporation,  is  found  en¬ 
tire  in  the  remaining  decoCtion  ;  and  which  appears  to  be  of  a  gently 
purgative  nature.  The  decoCtion,  or  a  ftrong  infufion  of  the  flowers, 
made  into  a  fyrup  *f*  with  a  proper  quantity  of  fugar,  proves  an  ufeful 
laxative  for  children,  in  doles  of  a  fpoonful :  of  the  extraCt  obtained  by 
infpiflating  the  decoCtion,  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  is  faidto  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  adults.  The  college  of  London  directs  the  fyrup  to  be  made, 
by  prefling  out  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  diflillation  of  fix  pounds 
of  damafk  rofes,  and  boiling  it  down  to  three  pints;  then,  after  it  has 
fettled  for  a  night,  adding  five  pounds  of  fine  fugar,  and  boiling  the 
mixture  to  the  weight  of  feven  pounds  and  a  half :  a  fpoonful  of  this 
fyrup  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  about  three  drams  of  the  frefli 
flowers.  The  folutive  matter  of  the  flowers  is  combined  alfo  in  the 
fame  manner,  for  the  purpofes  of  glyflers,  with  brown  fugar  and 
honey:  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling  down  of  the  /trained  decoCtion, 
an  ounce  of  cummin  feeds,  bruifed  a  little  and  tied  in  a  linen  cloth, 
is  added;  and  the  liquor  afterwards  boiled  with  four  pounds  of  brown 
fugar  and  two  of  honey  J.  '  :  ?  : 

Rectified  Spirit  extracts  both  the  odoriferous  and  the  purgative 
matter  of  the  dama/k  rqfe,  equally  with  water,  or  rather  rhqre  conir- 
pletely.  The  Jpirit,  drilled  off  from  the  filtered  tinCture,  proves 
lightly  impregnated  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  in- 
5  fpiflated 
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fpiflated  extract  retains  likewife  a  part  of  their  flavour  along  with  the 
bitterifh  matter.  This  extrad:,  in  quantity  fmaller,  and  in  taRe 

Wronger,  may  be  prefumed  to  be  more  purgative,  than  that  made 
with  water. 

?A  -  it  i  ■  •  TTv •'  ,  . 

•'  2*  Rosa  rubra  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Pdinb .  Roja  7'ubra  multiplex 

C.  B.  The  red  rofe  :  with  double  flowers  of  a  deep  red  colour. 

The  red  rofe  has  very  little  of  the  fine  flavour  admired  in  the  pale 
fort :  to  the  taRe,  it  is  bitterifh  and  fubaflringent.  The  aflringency 
is  greateR  before  the  flowers  have  opened,  and,  in  this  Rate,  they  are 
chofen  for  medicinal  ufe  as  a  mild  corroborant :  the  full-blown  flowers- 
are  probably  as  laxative  as  thofe  of  the  foregoing  fpecies,  for  Poterius 
relates  that  he  found  a  dram  of  powdered  red  rofes  occafion  three  or 
four  Rools,  and  this  not  in  a  few  inRances,  but  conRantly,  in  an  ex- 
tenfive  pradice,  for  feveral  years  [a).  The  aflringency  of  the  buds  is 
improved  by  haRy  exficcation  in  a  gentle  heat :  by  flow  drying,  both 
the  aflringency  and  the  colour  are  impaired. 

The  frefh  buds,  dipt  from  the  white  heels,  and  beaten  with  thrice 
their  weight  of  fine  fugar,  form  an  agreeable  and  ufeful  conferve  *  $  *  Confervarc- 
which  is  given  in  dofes  of  a  dram  or  two,  diffolved  in  warm  milk,  in  iaram 
weakneffes  of  the  ftomach,  coughs,  and  phthifical  complaints.  In-  Phm  L'  ®  E* 
Ranees  are  mentioned  in  the  German  ephemerides,  and  in  Riverius’s 
praxis,  of  very  dangerous  phthifical  diforders  being  cured  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  ufe  of  this  medicine :  in  one  of  thefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds  of 
the  conferve  were  taken  in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  and  in  another  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  pounds.  Mixtures  of  the  rofes  with  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  fugar  are  made  in  the  fhops  into  lozenges  :  one  part  of  the  buds 
dipt  from  the  heels  and  haftily  dried,  and  twelve  parts  of  fine  fugar, 
are  feparately  reduced  into  powder,  then  mixed,  and  moiRened  with 
fo  much  water  as  will  render  them  of  a  due  confiRence  for  being 
formed  -j*  :  or  the  conferve  is  mixed  with  as  much  frefli  fugar  as  is  fuf-  f  Sacchamm 
ficient  to  bring  it  to  a  like  confiRence,  that  is,  about  thrice  its  own  rofaceiini/5-L- 
Weight^  .  .  _  tTabefero- 

Thefe  flowers  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit, facerc  p^- 
and  tinge  the  former  of  a  fine  red  colour  but  the  latter  of  a  very  pale 
one  :  the  extrad  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  watery  infufion,  is  mo¬ 
derately  auRere,  bitterifh,  and  fubfaline  -y  the  fpirituous  extrad  is  con- 
fiderably  Rronger  both  in  aRringency  and  hitternefs.  In  the  fhops,  fix 
ounces  of  the  dried  rofe-buds  are  infufed  in  four  pints  or  four  pints 

and 

(a)  La  Poterie  (Poterius)  Pharmacopoeia  fpagyrica,  HI,  iii.yW?,  2, 
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and  a  hall  of  boiling  water;  and  the  infufion  made  into  a  fyrup  with 
*cch Vb'td.  flX  Pounds  of  fine  fugar  *»  or  boiled  to  a  fyrupy  confidence  with  fix  f 
Md  ro factum  ?r  leven  +  P°.unds  clarified  honey  :  the  fyrup  is  valued  chiefly  for 
t  Ph.  Ed.  its  gratefulnefs  and  fine  red  colour  :  the' mixture  with  honey  is  uled  as 
*  lk ■  Lond'  a  mild  cooling  detergent,  particularly  in  gargarifms  for  inflammations 
and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  The  infufions  acidulated 
{{.  Tirftura  with  a  little  vitriolic  acid,  and  fweetened  with  fugar  ||,  make  a  grate- 
f  rtZmEd  fu1,  coolIn&’  reftringent  julep,  which  is  fometimes  directed  in  hedic 
cafes  and  hemorrhagies,  and  along  with  bolufes  or  eleduaries  of  Pe¬ 
ruvian  bark,  and  fometimes  is  ufed  as  a  gargarifm :  the  college  of 
London  orders  two  pints  and  a  half  of  boiling  water,  mixed  with  a 
fcruple  of  oil  of  vitriol,  to  be  poured  on  half  an  ounce  of  the  frefh 
buds,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fine  fugar  to  be  diffolved  in  the 
drained  infufion :  that  of  Edinburgh  orders  two  pints  of  water,  and 
half  a  dram  of  the  acid,  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry  buds  and  an  ounce 
of  fugar. 

3.  Cynosbatos  P  harm.  Lond.  &  Edinb .  Rofa  plvefris  vulgaris 

fore  odorato  incarnato  C.  B.  Rofa  Jilvefris  inodora  feu  canina  Park. 
Cynorrhodon.  Dog-rofe,  wild  briar,  hipp-tree  :  with  fingle  pen- 
tapetalous  flowers,  of  a  whitifh  colour  mixed  with  various  fhades  of 
red.  It  is  one  of  tire  larged  plants  of  the  role  kind ;  grows  wild  in 
hedges;  and  flowers,  as  the  garden  Jorts,  in  June. 

The  flowers  of  thisjpecies,  of  an  agreeable  but  weak  Jinell  and  in 
tade  bitterifli  and  roughifh,  are /aid  to  have  a  greater  degree  of  laxative 
vntue  than  tiioje  of  the  damajk  rofe,  together  with  a  mild  corrobo¬ 
rating  or  redringent  quality.  The  fruit,  the  only  part  of  the  dog-rofe 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  among  us,  is  agreeably  dulco-acid,  and  dan ds 
recommended  as  a  cooling  rejlringent,  in  bilious  fluxes,  /harpnefs  of 
urine,  and  hot  indifpofitions  0/  the  fyomach  :  the  frejh  pulp  is  madeN 
in  the /hops  into  a  conferve,  by  mixing  three  ounces  of  it  with  five  of 
h  ConffYudus  fine  v/ugar  §.  The  pulp  fhould  be  Jeparated  with  ereat  care  from  the 
pj?L°&Ed.  rough  prickly  matter  which  inclo/es  the  /eeds ;  a  /mall  quantity  of 
which,  retained  in  the  con/erve,  is  apt  to  occasion  an  uneajinefs  at  the 
vdomach,  pruritus  about  the  anus,  and  fometimes  vomiting" 


ROSMARINUS. 


RO  S  MAR  /  A  US  P  harm .  Lond .  Rofmarinus ,  cujus  fores  anthos 

diiohj  Pharm.  Pdinb.  Rofmarinus  hortenfs  angufiore  folio  C.  B. 

Libanotis 
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Ltbanotu  coronaria  quorundam.  Rosemary  :  a  large  fhrubbvolant 
clothed  with  long  narrow  Riff  leaves,  fct  in  pairs,  oh  dark  green  co 
lour  above  and  hoary  underneath;  producing  pale  blui^labiated 
Rowers,  which  Rand  in  cluRers  round  the  Ralk  in  the  boioms  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a l  native  of  thejbuthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  Jeems  to  grow  larger  and  more  woody  in  this  than  in 

general  nature  with  lavender,  but  with  more  of  a  Shora  ted  kind 
or  pungency,  and  of  a  Rronger,  and  to  moR  people  Plefs  grateful 
fmell.  The  tender  tops  are  the  jtrongeR  both  in  fmell  and  t 

next  to  theje  the  cups  of  the  flowers*  which  la/  though  f^’Xt 
weaker  than  the  leaves  or  tops,  are  nevertheless  the  moR  £  ! 

fcbareIeneraI,ypreferd:  itis  Chiefl^  ifnotwhX!  fhecup 
that  the  adive  matter  of  the  flower  re/ides ;  for  the  bluifh  petalum’ 

carefully  Separated,  has  very  little  Jbeil  or  taRe.  The  fragrance  of 

thefe  flowers  is  greatly  dimini/hed,  or  in  great  meafure  deflrfved  £ 

rtujing  oi  beating;  and  hence  the  officinal  conjerve,  made  by  beating 

them  with  thrice  their  weight  of  Rwar  *  has  verv  Utile  a  g 

of  the  rofemary.  J  °ar  ,  nas  very  little  of  the  flavour  *Confew.flor. 

reSd  fniHtanbntPS  f  r°>ma,7  give  out  ‘heir  virtues  completely  to  £' V  “ 
ectihed  Jpuit,  .but  only  partially  to  water:  the  Jpirituous  tinwares 

HdVn  !°,W^  Sreen  colour,  the  aqueous  of  a  dark  greenifli  brown 
Drilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  thin,  light,  pale  coQl  effS 

R  't>  inclining  a  little  to  yellowifh  or  greenifli,  of  great  fmJ'm 
though  not  quite  fo  agreeable  ns  tlie  -lr  ...  geat  fia^rancy,  f  oi.rorifmar. 

dred  pounds  of  tl,lY  t  i  rofemary  itfelf :  from  one  hun- ^ent . />w 

f,  V  "-  f  ,  h.*:rb  ln  flower  were  obtained  eight  ounces  of  oil  •  w  &  Elt- 
the  decodhon  thus  divefled  of  the  aromatic  part  of  the  plan t  vie  ^ 

on  being  infpiffated  an  unpleafant  weakly  bitterifh  exto/  lW  ifa 

8-i.i  ”«£  5'  X®~,rr'r4nh;h'a““a 

or  ,h«  is  f.„,„ha,  mm  -saps-  ,Jth'0 f”  “■« 

greater  part  of  it  arifmg  with  Jpirit.  The  Hungary  water  ufed  a’ 
a  per  ume,  and  Jometimes  medicinally  in  nervous  romnlaint^  t  t 
which  is Jaid  to  have  received  its  name 'from  its  being  firR  made  Dub 
he  by  an  emprejs  of  that  nation  who  was  cured  by  itfcontZld  r  f 
a  paralytic  disorder.  is  a  Jtrong  Jphit  drilled  from  frejh  rosemary 


no 


owers : 
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flowers :  the  college  of  Edinburgh  directs  a  gallon  of  rectified  fpirit 
to  be  drawn  over  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  from  two  pounds  of  the 
*Sp.rorifmar.  flowers  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered  *  :  that  of  London  takes  the  tops, 
i  uS^p1'  and  ajpirit  not  quite  Yo  Jlrong ;  putting  a  gallon  of  proof  Jpirit  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  the  frefli  tops,  and  drawing  off  in  the  heat  of  a 
^Sprorifmar.  water  bath  five  pints  -f.  The  Hungary  water  brought  from  France  is 
iW/w.  Land.  more  fragrant  than  fuch  as  is  generally  prepared  among  us. 


RU  B  I  A. 

RUBIA  TlNCrORUM  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb .  Rubia 
tlnSiorum  fativa  C.  B.  Radix  rubra ,  &  erythrodanum  quibujdam. 
Madder:  a  rough  procumbent  plant,  with  lquare  jointed  ftalks,  and 
five  or  fix  oblong  pointed  leaves  let  in  form  of  a  ftar  at  every  joint :  on 
the  tops  come  forth  greenifh  yellow  monopetalous  flowers,  deeply 
divided  into  four,  five,  or  fix  fegments,  followed  by  two  black  berries : 
the  root  is  long,  flender,  juicy,  of  a  red  colour  both  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally,  with  a  whitifh  woody  pith  in  the  middle.  It  is  perennial, 
and  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  Europe  (in  fome  of  which  it  is  faid 
to  be  indigenous)  for  the  ufe  of  the  dyers :  the  greatefl  quantities  are 
produced  in  Zealand. 

The  roots  of  madder  have  a  weak,  bitterifh,  fomewhat  auflere  tafte, 
and  no  remarkable  fmell.  They  impart  to  water  a  dark  red  tindure, 
to  rectified  fpirit  and  diddled  oils  a  bright  red.  Taken  internally,  they 
tinge  the  urine  red  ;  and  in  the  philofophical  tran factions,  and  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  French  academy  of  fciences,  there  are  accounts  of  their 
producing  a  like  effed  upon  the  bones  of  animals  with  whofe  food  they 
had  been  mixed:  all  the  bones,  particularly  the  more  folid  ones,  were 
changed  both  externally  and  internally  to  a  deep  red,  though  neither 
the  flefhy  nor  the  cartilaginous  parts  differed  any  alteration.  The 
bones,  fo  tinged,  gave  out  nothing  of  their  colour  either  to  water  or 
fpirit  of  wine. 

This  root  appears  therefore  to  be  poffeffed  of  great  fubtility  of  parts, 
which  may  poffibly  render  its  medical  virtues  more  confiderable  than 
they  are  now  in  general  fuppofed  to  be.  It  has  been  chiefly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  refolvent  and  aperient,  in  obftrudions  of  the  vifcera,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  urinary  organs,  in  coagulations  of  blood  from  falls  or 
bruifes,  in  jaundices,  and  in  beginning  dropfies.  The  root  in  fubflance 
is  perhaps  preferable  to  infufions  or  other  preparations  of  it :  extrads 

made 
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made  both  by  water,  and  by  rectified  fpirit,  fhew,  by  the  weaknefs  of 
their  tafte,  that  either  the  menftrua  do  not  diffolve  all  the  active  matter 
of  the  root,  or  that  a  part  of  its  a&ivity  is  deltroyed  in  the  infpilfation. 

R  U  S  C  U  S. 

RUSCUS  five  brufeus  Pharm.  Edinb.  Rufcus  C.  B.  Rufcus 
myrtifolius  acute  at  us  Bourn.  Oxymyrfne ,  myrtacantha ,  my  ac ant  ha  & 

fcopa  regia  quibufdam.  Butchers  broom  or  kneeholly  :  alow 
woody  plant,  with  oblong  ftiff  prickly  leaves  joined  immediately  to 
the  ftalks  :  from  the  middle  ribs  of  the  leaves,  on  the  upper  fide,  ifliie 
fmall  yellowifh  flowers  fucceeded  by  red  berries  :  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  knotty,  furnifhed  with  long  fibres  matted  together,  of  a  pale 
brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide  and  white  within.  It  grows  wild  in 
woods  and  on  heaths,  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  berries  in  Auguft. 

The  root  of  butchers  broom  has  a  fweetifh  tafte,  mixed  with  a 
flight  bitterifhnefs.  It  Hands  recommended  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic, 
in  urinary  obftrudtions,  nephritic  cafes,  dropfies,  &c.  Riverius  tells 
us  of  an  hydropic  perfon  who  was  completely  cured  by  ufing  a  de- 
cobtion  of  butchers  broom  for  his  only  drink,  and  taking  two  purges  of 
fena.  The  virtues  of  the  root  are  extracted  both  by  water  and  fpirit, 
and  on  infpiflating  the  liquors,  feem  to  remain  entire  behind  :  neither 
of  the  extracts  is  very  ftrong  intafte,  .the  watery  the  leaf!  fo. 

R  U  PA. 

RUT  A  Pharm.  Bond.  &  Edinb.  Rut  a  hortenfs  lat ifolia  C.  B. 

Rue  :  a  fmall  flirubby  plant,  with  thick  bluifli  green  leaves  divided 
into  numerous  roundifh  fegments  :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  come 
forth  yellowifli  tetrapetalous  (fometimes  pentapetalous)  flowers  fol¬ 
lowed  each  by  a  capfule,  which  is  divided  into  four  partitions  full  of 
fmall  blackilh  rough  feeds.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  flowers  in 
June,  and  holds  its  leaves  all  the  winter.  The  markets  are  frequently 
fupplied  with  a  narrow-leaved  fort,  which  is  cultivated  in  preference 
to  the  other,  on  account  of  its  appearing  variegated  during  the  winter 
with  white  ftreaks. 

This  herb  has  a  Hrong  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  penetrating  pungent 
bitterifh  tafte  :  much  handled,  it  is  apt  to  inflame  and  exulcerate  the 

3  P  2  fkin. 
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fkin.  It  is  recommended  as  apowerful  dimulant,  aperient, antifeptic, and 
as  podeffing  fome  degree  of  an  antifpafmodic  power  ;  in  crudities’ and 
mdigeftion,  for  preferving  againd  contagious  difeafes  and  the  ill  effects 
of  corrupted  air,  in  uterine  obdrudtions  and  hyfleric  complaints,  and 
externally  in  difcutient  and  antifeptic  fomentations.  Among  the  com- 
mon  people,  the  leaves  are  fometimes  taken  with  treacle,  on  an  empty 
domach,  as  an  anthelmintic.  A  conferve,  made  by  beating  the  frefli 
TmxnprI'f0L  le.aves  with  thrice  their  weight  of  fine  fiugar  *,  is  the  mo  ft  commo. 
dious  form  for  the  exhibition  of  the  herb  in  lubftance. 

The  virtues  of  rue  are  extradled  both  by  water  and  redtified  fpirit, 
mod;  perfedtly  by  the  latter :  the  watery  infufions  are  of  a  greenifh 
yellow  or  brownifh ;  the  lpirituous,  made  from  the  frefh  leaves,  of  a 
deep  green,  from  the  dry  of  a  dark  yellowifh  brown  colour:  the  leaves 
themfelves,  in  drying,  change  their  bluifh  green  colour  to  a  yellow. 
On  infpidating  the  fpirituous  tindlure,  very  little  of  its  flavour  rifes 
with  the  menllruum  ;  nearly. all  the  adtive  parts  of  the  rue  remaining 
concentrated  in  the  extradl,  which  imprefles  on  the  palate  a  very  warm, 
fubtile,  durable  pungency,  and  is  in  fmell  rather  lefs  unpleafant  than 
*  SET  herbln.  fubftance-  In  didill ation  with  water,  an  eflential  oil  f 
Pb.  L.  &  Ed.  ieparates  ;  in  colour  yellowilh  or  brownidi,  in  tade  moderatelv  acrid, 
and  of  a  very  penetrating  fmell  rather  more  unpleafant  than  that  of  the 
herb  :  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  virtue  of  the  rue  remains  be¬ 
hind  ;  the  decoction,  infpiflated,  yielding  a  moderately  warm,  puno-ent 
bitterhh  extradl  +  The  adive  matter  of  this  plant  appears  therefore  to 
be  chiefly  of  the  more  flxt  kind  :  the  eflential  oil  itfelf  is  not  very 
volatile,  or  at  lead  is  fo  drongly  locked  up  by  the  other  principles,  as 
not  to  be  readily  elevated  in  didillation.  The  feeds  and  their  capfules 
appear  to  contain  more  oil  than  the  leaves  :  from  twelve  pounds  of  the 
leaves,  gathered  before  the  plant  had  flowered,  only  about  three  drams 
were  obtained ;  whereas  the  fame  quantity  of  the  herb  with  the  feeds 
aimed  ripe  yielded  above  an  ounce. 


t  Extraflum 
rut*  P.L. 


SAB  I  N  A. 

SA  B  IN  A  Pharm  Lond .  &  Edinb .  Sabina  folio  tamarifei  diof- 

condis  C.B.  ^  Savina  quibufdam.  Savin:  an  evergreen  fhrub  or 
fmall  tree,  clothed  with  very  fliort  narrow  leaves  fo  Aiff  as  to  be 
prickly ;  producing  fmall  imperfedt  flowers,  and  fometimes,  when 
giov/n  old,  bluifh  black  berries  like  thofe  of  juniper,  of  which  the 

modern- 
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modern  botany  reckons  it  a  fpecies  :  Linnaus  calls  it  j uniferus  film 
oppofitis  erechs  decurrentibus,  oppofittombus  pyxidatis.  It  is  a  native  of 
tome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  and  raifed  with  us  in  gardens. 

.  1  Ieav®?  ar|d  f°Ps  of  favln  have  a  moderately  ftrong  fmell,  of 
the  difagreeab.e  kind ;  and  a  hot,  bitterifh,  acrid  fade.  They  give 
out  great  part  or  their  adive  matter  to  watery  liquors,  and  the  whole 

°/enhje1  ff>lnt;  tlnSing  the  former  of  a  brownifh,  and  the  latter  of 
a  dull  dark  green  colour.  Diddled  with  water,  they  yield  a  large 

^eXinedf6!^  Hoffmann  fays,  that  from  thirty-two  ounces  «o>.etr=„t. 

full  five  ounces  ot  oil,  and  obferves  that  there  is  no  other  tabm* 
known  vegetable  fubftance,  except  feme  of  the  refinous  juices,  as  tur-  Pi‘  U  ®  E* 
pentme,  that  affords  fo  much.  The  oil  fmells  ftrongly,  and  tades- 
moderately,  of  the  favin  :  decodions  of  the  leaves,  filed  from  this 
volatile  pimciple  by  lnfpilfation  to  the  confidence  of  an  extrad  f,  re-  +  Ewraflum 
tarn  a  confiderable  (hare  of  their  pungency  and  warmth  along  with 
their  bitterilhnefs,  and  have  hkewife  fome  degree  of  fmell  but  not 
refembling  that  of  the  plant  itfelf.  On  infpilfating  the  fpirituous 
tincture,  there  remains  an  extrad  confiding  of  two  didind  fubftances  • 
one  yellow,  unduous  or  oily,  bitterifh  and  very  pungent ;  the  other 
black,  refinous,  tenacious,  lefs  pungent,  and  fubadringent* 

.  b3l\n  ,IS  a  wann  ft'mulant  and  aperient ;  fuppofed  particularly  fer- 
viceable  in  uterine  obftrudions,  proceeding  from  a  laxity  or  weaknefs 

t,^e,ve^e!f’  or  a  co!tl  flugglfll  indifpofition  of  the  juices.  The 
jdilled  oil  is  accounted  one  of  the  mod  potent  emmenagogues :  it  is 

likewife  a  drong  diuretic,  and,  as  Boerhaave  obferves,  impregnates 
the  urine  with  its  fmell.  r  Q 


S  A  C  C  HA  R  U  M. 

SUCIAR:  a  fweet  fubftance,  of  a  faline  nature;  prepared  from 
e  juice  of  an  elegant  large  cane  or  reed,  arundo  faccharifera  C.B. 
which  grows  fpontaneouily  in  the  Ead  Indies  and  tome  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  wed,  and  is  cultivated  in  large  plantations  in  feveral  of  the 
American  iflands.  The  expreffed  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified  with 
the  addition  of  lime  water,  and  boiled  down  to  a  fomewhat  thick  con¬ 
fidence:  being  then  removed  from  the  fire,  the  faccharine  part  con- 
lnt0  brpwn  coloured  mafies,  faccharum  rubrum  Pharm.  Load 
Edmb‘  eav,lnS  an  unduous  liquid  matter  called  melaffes  or  treacle’ 
10m  which  a  little  more  folid  fugar,  but  of  a  coarfer  kind,  is  obtainable 

by 
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by  a  repetition  of  the  boiling  and  clarification.  The  brown  fugar  is 
purified  in  conical  moulds,  by  fpreading,  on  the  upper  broad  furface, 
fome  moifl:  clay ;  whofe  watery  moifture,  flowly  percolating  through 
the  mafs,  carries  with  it  a  confiderable  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
treacly  matter.  The  clayed  fugar,  imported  from  America,  is  by  our 
refiners  diffolved  in  water,  the  folution  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  after  due  infpiffation,  poured  as  before  into  conical  moulds,  where, 
as  foon  as  the  fugar  has  concreted,  and  the  fluid  part  is  drained  off  by 
an  aperture  at  the  bottom,  the  furface  of  the  loaf  is  again  covered  with 
moifl:  clay.  The  fugar,  thus  once  refined,  faccharum  album  Pharm . 
Edinb.  becomes,  by  a  repetition  of  the  procefs,  the  double  refined 
lugar  of  the  fhops,  faccharum  purijjimum  Pharm.  Lond.  Solutions  of 
the  brown  or  white  fugars,  boiled  down  till  they  begin  to  grow  thick, 
and  then  removed  into  a  very  hot  room,  flioot,  upon  flicks  placed 
acrofs  the  veffels  for  that  purpofe,  into  brown  or  white  cryflals  or  candy, 
faccharum  candum  Pharm.  Edinb. 

Sugar  diffolves,  by  the  aflirtanee  of  heat,  in  rectified  fpirit;  but 
greatefl  part  of  it  feparates  again  in  the  cold,  and  concretes  into  a  cry- 
dalline  form  :  On  this  foundation,  faccharine  concretions  are  obtained 
from  faturated  fpirituous  tindures  of  leveral  of  the  fweet  plants  of  our 
own  growth  ;  the  faccharine  part  feparating  when  the  tindure  is  fet  in 
the  cold,  while  the  refinous  or  other  matter  extracted  from  the  plant, 
remains  diffolved  in  the  fpirit.  Solutions  of  fugar  mingle  uniformly 
with  thofe  of  other  faline  fubftances,  whether  acid,  alkaline,  or  neu¬ 
tral;  and  make  no  vifible  alteration  in  the  infufions  of  the  coloured 
flowers  of  vegetables,  or  other  liquors,  in  which  acids  or  alkalies  pro¬ 
duce  a  change  of  colour  or  a  precipitation.  This  fweet  faline  fubftance 
appears  on  all  trials  completely  neutral ;  and  unites  with  moft  kinds  of 
humid  bodies,  without  altering  their  native  qualities  :  it  ferves  as  an 
intermedium  for  uniting  together  fome  bodies  naturally  repugnant,  as 
diddled  oils  and  water.  On  the  fame  principle  it  impedes  the  coagu¬ 
lation  of  milk,  and  the  feparation  of  its  butyraceous  part. 

Sugar,  in  confequence  of  this  property,  is  fuppofed  to  unite  the 
unduous  part  of  the  food  with  the  animal  juices.  Hence  fome  have 
concluded,  that  it  increafes  corpulence  or  fatnefs ;  others,  that  it  has 
a  contrary  effed,  by  preventing  the  feparation  of  the  oily  matter,  which 
forms  fat,  from  the  blood;  and  others,  that  it  renders  the  juices 
thicker  and  more  fluggifh,  retards  the  circulation,  obftruds  the  na¬ 
tural  fecretions,  and  thus  occafions  or  aggravates  fcorbutic,  cachedic, 
hypochondriacal  and  other  diforders.  General  experience,  however, 

has 
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has  not  (hewn,  that  fugar  produces  any  of  thefe  e, lefts  in  any  re¬ 
markable  degree :  its  moderate  ufe  appears  to  be  innocent  j  and  per¬ 
haps,  of  all  that  have  yet  been  difcovered,  it  is  the  mod  univerlklly 
innocent  and  inofFenfive,  as  well  as  the  mod  fimple,  fweet.  1 

Sugar  preferves  both  animal  and  vegetable  fubdances  from  putre- 
faftion,  and  appears  to  pofiefs  this  power  in  a  higher  degree  than  the 
common  alimentary  fait :  I  have  feen  animal  flefh  preferved  by  it  un¬ 
tainted  for  upwards  of  three  years.  From  this  property  it  has  been 
lometimes  applied  externally  as  a  balfamic  and  antifeptic. 

The  impure  brown  fugars,  by  virtue  of  their  oilv  or  treacly  matter 
prove  emollient  and  gently  laxative.  The  cryftals  or  candy  are  moll 
difficult  of  folution,  and  hence  are  propereft  where  this  foft  lubricating 
fweet  is  wanted  to  diffolve  flowly  in  the  mouth,  as  in  ticklin-  coughl 
and  hoarfenefs.  The  ufes  of  fugar  in  medicinal  compofitions,  ^whether 
for  their  preservation,  for  procuring  the  intended  form  and  con- 
filtence,  or  for  reconciling  to  the  ftomach  and  palate  fubftances  of 
themfelves  difguftful,  are  too  obvious  to  require  being  enlarged  on. 


SAGAPENUM. 

SAGAPENUM  Pharm.  Lo?:d.  &  Edinb.  Serapinum  quibufdam 
bACAPEMUM  :  the  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice  of  an  oriental  plant* 
of  which  we  have  no  certain  account,  but  which  appears,  from  the 
feeds  and  pieces  of  ffcalks  fometimes  found  among  the  juice  as  brought 
to  us,  to  be  of  the  ferulaceous  or  umbelliferous  kind.  The  fagapenum 
comes  immediately  from  Alexandria;  either  in  diftinvft  tears, 'or  run 
together  into  large  mattes;  outwardly  of  a  yellow  colour,  internally 
fomewhat  paler  and  clear  like  horn  ;  growing  foft  on  being  handled, 
fo  as  to  flick  to  the  fingers.  It  is  fometimes  fupplied  in  the  fhops  by 
the  larger  and  darker  coloured  maffes  of  bdellium  broken  in  pieces  • 
which  greatly  referable  it  in  appearance,  but  may  be  diflinguifhed  by 
their  much  weaker  fmell.  J 

i  Sa^apbnum  has  a  flrong  difagreeable  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the 
leek  kind,  01  like  that  of  a  mixture  of  galbanum  with  a  little  afafetida  • 
and  a  moderately  hot  biting  tafle.  It  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the  de- 
obffruent  gums,  and  frequently  preferred,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in  con- 
jundlion  with  ammoniacum  or  galbanum,  in  hyfteric  cafes,  uterine 
obfuuciions,  afthmas,  and  other  diforders.  It  may  be  commodioufly 

taken 
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taken  in  the  form  of  pills,  from  two  or  three  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half 
a  dram  :  in  dofes  of  a  dram,  it  loofens  the  belly. 

On  boiling  this  gummy-refin  in  water,  about  three  fourths  of  it  are 
refolved  into  a  turbid  yellowifh  white  liquor,  which  fmells  and  tades 
weakly  of  the  fagapenum.  Redified  fpirit  fcarcely  takes  up  above  one 
half,  and  receives  very  little  colour:  the  folution  fmells  weakly,  and 
tafles  pretty  drongly.  Both  the  watery  and  fpirituous  folutions  lofe 
much,  in  evaporation,  of  their  tade  as  well  as  their  fmell :  the  watery 
lofes  moft,  the  extrad  being  very  confiderably  weaker  than  the  faga- 
penum  in  fubdance.  It  is  probable  that  the  more  adive  parts  are  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  watery  vapour,  but  that  in  the  fpirituous  extrad  they 
are  only  invifcated  by  the  groffer  refinous  matter  :  for  the  water,  col¬ 
lided  by  diflillation,  is  notably  impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the 
fagapenum,  and  difcovers  likewife  a  fmall  portion  of  effentid  nil  . 
whereas  the  diddled  fpirit  is  almod  flavourlefs.  ' 


SALES  ALKALINE 

ALKALIES,  or  alkaline  salts  :  fubftances  of  a  very  pun¬ 
gent  tade  ;  diffoluble  in  cold  water;  changing  the  colours  of  the  blue 
flowers  of  vegetables  to  a  green  ;  dedroying  the  acidity  of  four  liquors, 
and  forming  with  the  acid  a  neutral  compound;  precipitating.earthy 
bodies  diffolved  in  acids;  producing  no  precipitation  or  turbidnefs  in 
folutions  of  the  lixivial  falts  of  vegetables.  Thefe  lixivial  falts  are 
themfelves  alkalies  :  and  to  mingle  uniformly  with  thefe  bodies  of 
their  own  kind,  in  a  liquid  date,  is  the  mod  commodious  and  fure 
mark  I  can  recoiled:,  for  didinguifhing  alkalies,  univerfally,  from 
certain  folutions  of  earthy  bodies  in  acids ;  fome  of  which  have,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  all  the  common  characters  of  alkalicity,  but  on 
being  examined  by  this  criterion,  readily  betray  their  compofition,  by 
rendering  the  limpid  lixivial  liquor  milky,  and  depofi  ting  their  earth; 
the  acid,  which  before  held  the  earth  diffolved,  beine  abforbed  from 
it  by  the  lixivial  fait.  6 

i.  Sal  alkalinus  fixus.  Fixt  alkaline  or  lixivial  fait:  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  afhes  of  vegetables,  by  macerating  or  boiling  them  in 
water,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the  ley  till  the  fait  remains  dry.  It 
is  fixt  and  fufible  in  the  fire,  deliquiates  in  a  moid  air,  diffolves  in 
equal  its  weight  or  lefs  of  water,  and  is  never  found  to  affume  a 
crydalline  form. 


Fixt 
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Fjxt  alkaline  falls  have  an  acrid  fiery  tafte,  and  leave  in  the  mouth 
a  kind  oi  urinous  flavour.  Saturated  filiations  of  them  in  water  cor¬ 
rode  the  folid  parts  of  animals,  diflolve  fats  and  oils  into  fanonaceous 
compounds,  and  liquefy  almoft  all  the  animal  humours,  except  per¬ 
haps  only  milk,  which,  when  heated,  they  coagulate.  Diluted 
largely  with  water,  and  drank  warm  in  bed,  they  generally  excite 
iweat  :  if  that  evacuation  is  not  favoured  by  external  warmth,  they 
operate  chiefly  by  urine,  of  which,  in  many  cafes,  as  in  maniacal  and 
hydropic  ones,  they  frequently  procure  a  copious  and  falutary  dif- 
cdiarge;  theyhkewife  loofen  the  belly,  and  in  coftive  habits,  where 
the  direct  purgatives  or  laxatives  give  only  temporary  relief,  they 
render  the  benefit  more  lafting.  They  feem  in  general  to  ad  by  {Emu¬ 
lating  and  deterging  the  folids,  and  refolving  vifcidities  of  the  hu¬ 
mours;  and  by  thefe  means  opening  obftrudtions,  or  promoting  fecre- 
tion,  m  all  the  organs  through  which  they  pafs.  The  dofels  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  fifteen  or  twenty;  in  fome  cafes,  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tended,  with  advantage,  to  a  dram  :  that  they  may  be  given,  and 
continued  for  fome  time,  with  fafety,  in  very  confiderable  dofes,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  experience  of  thofe,  who  have  taken  the  ft  rong  folution 
of  them  called  foap-leys  for  the  relief  of  calculous  complaints.  In 
putrid  dilorders,  and  a  colliquated  Rate  of  the  humours,  thefe  falts 
have  been  generally,  and  I  think  juftly,  condemned  :  for  though  they 
have  lately  been  difcovered  to  refill  putrefaftion  both  in  the  fluids  and 

,1 .  01  ,dead  “imals,  yet  in  living  ones  they  apparently  increafe  the 
colliquation,  with  which  all  putrid  difeafes  are  accompanied. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts  are  obtainable,  in  greater  or  lefs  quantity,  from 
almoft  _  all  vegetables ;  excepting  perhaps  only  a  few  of  the  volatile 
acnd  kind,  as  muftard  feed.  The  falts  of  different  plants,  in  the  ftate 
wherein  they  aie  firft  extracted  from  the  allies,  are  found  to  differ  a 
little  in  degree  of  rtrength,  and  in  fome  other  refpefts,  from  one 
another.  Purified  by  calcination,  fo  as  that  all  remains  of  the  oil  of 
the  vegetable  maybe  burnt  out;  and  by  deliquiation  in  the  air,  by 
which  only  the_  alkali  diffolves;  they  are  all,  except  thofe  of  fome 
marine  plants  (fee  natron),  fo  much  alike,  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable 
by  any  known  method  of  trial,  from  one  another. 

■J'k®  °f  the  leaves  and  other  herbaceous  parts  of  plants  are  more 
difficultly  brought  to  a  rtate  of  perfeit  purity  than  thofe  of  the  more 
woody  and  compact;  a  portion  of  oily  matter  being  tenacioufly  retained 
minute  indeed,  yet  fufficient  to  give  a  brownilh  tinge,  and  in  fome 
fmall  degree  to  cover  their  acrimony.  A  fait  of  this  kind  is  generally 

3  Q _  prepared, 
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prepared,  or  expected  to  be  prepared,  from  wormwood*,  fometimes 
from  broom')-,  and  fometimes  from  bean  ftalks^;,  all  which  are  fuffi- 
;  ciently  well  adapted  to  this  ufe,  their  afhes  yielding  as  large  a  propor- 
'  tion  as  moft  of  the  common  herbaceous  matters,  and  their  fait  leeming 
to  be  merely  alkaline,  or  free  from  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  laline  mat¬ 
ter,  of  which  the  afhes  of  fome  vegetables  contain  more  than  they  do 
of  alkaline  fait.  About  London,  the  fhops  are  ufually  fupplied  from 
the  country  with  the  allies  of  wormwood  ready  burnt ;  but  that  more 
of  the  oil  may  be  confumed  than  the  fimple  burning  of  the  herb  has 
diffipated,  they  are  further  calcined  with  a  red  heat,  and  occafionallv 
fiirred,  for  fome  hours:  the  white  afhes  are  then  boiled  in  water,  and 
the  filtered  ley  evaporated  to  drynefs. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  retain  in  the  fait  as  much  as  pofiible  of  the 
oil,  by  burning  the  plant  with  a  clofe  fmothering  heat  continued  no 
longer  than  till  it  is  reduced  fully  to  afhes ;  that  is  till  the  alkaline  fait 
is  generated,  for  thefe  falts  never  exift  naturally  in  any  vegetable.  The 
alkalies  thus  prepared  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  much  milder  and 
lefs  acrimonious,  and  more  of  a  faponaceous  nature,  than  thofe  which 
have  been  further  diverted  of  oil. 

Among  all  the  known  vegetables,  or  vegetable  productions,  there  are 
none  from  which  a  pure  alkaline  fait  is  obtainable  fo  eafily,  and  in  fo 
large  a  quantity,  as  from  the  acid  eflential  falts,  fuch  as  tartar.  If  red 
or  white  tartar  be  burnt  with  a  moderately  rtrong  fire,  either  in  a  pro¬ 
per  vertel,  or  wrapt  up  in  wetted  brown  paper  to  prevent  the  fmaller 
pieces  from  dropping  down  through  the  interftices  of  the  coals  on 
being  firrt  injected  into  the  furnace,  it  foon  turns  to  white  afhes,  which 
yield  on  the  firrt  elixation  a  rtrong  fiery  fait  ]|,  of  a  fnowy  whiten efs, 
amounting  to  about  one  fourth  the  weight  of  the  tartar.  The  rtrength 
of  the  fait  is  fomewhat  further  increaied,  by  keeping  it  melted  for 
fome  hours  in  an  intenle  fire ;  in  which  operation,  if  the  crucible  cracks 
or  is  left  uncovered  fo  as  that  the  flame  may  have  any  accefs  to  the  fait, 
or  if  a  minute  portion  of  any  inflammable  matter  is  introduced,  it  af- 
fumes,  in  part  at  leart,  a  greenifh  or  blue  colour,  which  is  commonly 
looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  its  rtrength. — A  pure  and  rtrong  alkaline  fo- 
lution  is  obtained,  by  expofing  to  the  air,  in  a  moift  place,  either  the 
fait  §  or  the  white  allies  **  of  tartar  :  the  alkali  imbibes  in  a  few  days 
fo  much  of  the  aereal  moirture,  as  to  run  wholly  into  a  liquor,  leaving, 
.how  highly  foever  the  fait  has  been  purified  before,  a  conliderable 
quantity  of  earthy  matter. 

Alkaline 
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,  Alkaline  falts  are  prepared  for  common  ufes,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
chiefly  from  wood ;  of  which,  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  and  Kuffia, 
large  piles  are  burnt  on  purpofe.  The  pureft  of  thefe  is  that  called, 
from  its  colour,  pearl-afli  *,  which  may  without  much  difficulty,  by  *  Clneres  da- 
folution,  &c.  be  made  nearly  as  pure  as  the  fait  of  tartar,  and  commonly  vellati*  p •  £- 
fupplies  its  place  in  the  (hops.  The  more  impure  forts  are  called 
potaffies;  the  dronged  of  which  is  brought  from  Ruflia,  in  dark 
coloured  very  hard  mafles-f*,  containing  fo  much  earthy  matter  as  t  ^inercs  ruf- 
flarcely  to  liquefy  or  grow  moid  in  the  air.  This  is  faid  to  be  prepared  L' 

by  making  a  ley  from  only  the  coarfer  part  of  the  wood-affies,  and  mix¬ 
ing  this  with  the  finer  part  into  the  confidence  of  a  pade,  which  is 
afterwards  dratified  with  fome  of  the  more  inflammable  kinds  of  wood, 
and  burnt  a  fecond  time.  It  appears  however,  from  fome  experiments 
lately  made,  that  another  ingredient  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  pro- 
cefs ;  the  mafles,  as  brought  to  us,  being  found  to  contain  more  quick¬ 
lime  than  alkaline  fait  (a).  On  this  depends  the  great  drength  and 
corrofivenefs  of  the  Rujjia  potafli. 

Quicklime  remarkably  increafes  the  activity  of  all  thefe  falts ; 
enabling  them,  in  a  liquid  or  dilute  form,  to  diffolve  oils,  fats,  &c.  fat- 
more  powerfully  than  either  the  lime  or  alkali  by  themfelves  ;  and  in 
a  fqlid  or  more  concentrated  one,  to  adt  as  caudics  (fee  page  161). 

For  thefe  purpofes,  equal  parts  of  quicklime  and  potafli  are  gradually 
fprinkled  with  fo  much  water  as  will  flake  the  lime  :  more  water  is 
then  added,  the  whole  dirred  together,  and  differed  to  dand  for  a  day 
or  two.  The  liquor,  poured  off  clear  from  the  undifiolved  lime,  is  the 
common  foap  ley.  The  college  of  London  diredt  their  foap  ley  to  be 
made  of  fuch  a  drength,  that  an  exadt  wine  pint  may  weigh  jud  fix- 
teen  ounces  troy:  if  it  is  heavier,  for  every  dram  that  it  exceeds  this 
weight,  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  water  by  meafure  is  to  be  added  to 
each  pint  of  the  liquor:  if  lighter,  it  is  to  be  boiled  till  the  like  quan¬ 
tity  is  waded,  or  poured  upon  frefli  lime  and  potafli  J.  The  common  t  Lixivium 
leys  of  our  foft  foap  makers  are  confiderably  dronger  than  this:  Dr.  kp°nari"m 
Pemberton  obferves,  that  their  leys  will  be  reduced  to  the  drength  *ua‘ 
here  propofed,  by  diluting  them  with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an  equal 
meafure  of  water. 

The  dry  fait  obtained  by  evaporating  thefe  leys  is  a  drong  and  fudden 
caudic :  for  the  greater  convenience  of  ufing,  it  is  urged  in  a  crucible 
with  a  drong  fire,  till  it  flows  like  oil,  then  poured  upon  a  flat  plate 
made  hot,  and  whild  the  matter  continues  foft,  cut  into  pieces  of  a 

3  Qj2  proper 

(a)  See  Dr.  Home’s  Experiments  on  bleaching. 
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proper  fize  and  figure,  which  are  kept  in  a  glafs  veffel  clofely  ftopt*  . 
It  deliquiates  much  fooner  in  the  air,  and  difiolves  more  readily  in 
watery  liquors,  than  the  milder  alkalies,  and  in  this  confiftsits  principal 
inconvenience;  being  apt  to  liquefy  fo  much  upon  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  as  to  fjpread  beyond  the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
operate.  This  inconvenience  is  avoided,  by  boiling  down  the  foap 
ley  only  to  one  fourth  part,  and  then,  while  the  liquor  continues  boil- 
ing,  fprinkling  in,  by  little  and  little,  fo  much  powdered  quicklime 
as  will  abforb  it  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  pafte-f'*:  the  addition  of  the 
lime  in  fubftance  renders  the  preparation  lefs  apt  to  liquefy,  and  hence 
more  eafily  confinable  within  the  intended  limits,  but  at  the  fame  time 
proportionably  more  flow  in  its  operation. 

2.  Sal  alkalinus  volatilis.  Volatile  alkaline  fait:  obtain¬ 
able,  by  diftillation  with  a  ftrong  fire,  from  all  animal  matters,  from 
foot,  and  in  fmall  quantity  from  moft  vegetables  :  producible  alio  in 
fome  fubftances,  particularly  in  urine,  by  putrefadion,  and  in  this  cafe 
reparable  by  diftillation  with  a  gentle  heat.  When  the  fait  is  once 
formed,  whether  by  ignition  or  putrefadion,  it  gradually  exhales  in 
moderately  warm  air;  and  rifes  fooner  in  diftillation  than  highly  redi¬ 
ned  vinous  fpirits,  condenfing  about  the  fides  of  the  recipient  into  cry- 

ftalline  concretions.  It  requires  for  its  folution  four  or  five  times  its 
weight  of  water. 

These  fans  are  in  fmell  as  well  as  tafte  very  penetrating  and 
Pu^nt ;  ^e}7  are  only  concrete  falts  that  in  their  pure  ftate  emit 
fenfible  effluvia.  They  diffolve  oils,  refins,  fats,  &c.  more  languidly 
tmin  the  fixt  alkalies,  on  account  perhaps  of  their  not  being  fufcep- 
tide  of  any  confiderable  heat,  by  which  their  menftrual  power  might 
be  promoted.  In  tne  bodies  of  animals,  they  operate  more  powerfully 
than  the  fixt,  both  as  refoivents  and  ftimulants  ;  are  more  difpofed  to 
dired  their  force  to  the  cutaneous  pores,  and  lefs  to  the  groffer  emunc- 
tones ;  and  ad  more  remarkably  upon  the  nervous  fyftem.  They  are 
particularly  ufeful  in  lethargic  and  apopledic  cafes  ;  in  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  diforders,  and  the  languors,  headachs,  inflations  of  the 
ftomach,  flatulent  colics,  and  other  fymptoms  attending  thofe 
.tempers,  efpecially  in  aged  perfons  and  thofe  of  a  phlegmatic  habit : 
m  languors  and  faintings,  their  ftimulating  fmell  gives  oftentimes  im¬ 
mediate  relief.  In  fome  kinds  of  fevers,  particularly  thofe  of  the  low 
'in  ,  accompanied  with  a  cough,  hoarfenefs,  redundance  of  phlegm, 
an  lentoi  of  the  blood,  they  are  of  great  utility ;  liquefying  the  thick 

juices. 
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juices,  railing  the  vis  vitas,  and  exciting  a  falutary  diaphorefis.  In 
putrid  fevers,  fcurvies,  and  wherever  the  mafs  of  blood  is  thin  and 
acrimonious,  they  are  hurtful :  for  though  they  powerfully  refill  the 
putrefaction  of  animal  fubfiances,  that  are  detached  from  the  vital ' 
ceconomy,  yet,  in  living  animals,  one  of  their  primary  effeCts  is  a  col- 
liquation  of  the  humours,  which  in  its  advanced  Hate  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  advanced  Hate  of  putrefactive  colliquation  :  their  immo¬ 
derate  ufe  has  brought  on  high  fcorbutic  fymptoms,  refembling  thofe 
of  the  true  putrid  fcurvy  ( a ).  Thefe  falts  are  moH  commodioully  taken 
in  a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted ;  or  in  that  of  a  bolus,  which  Ihould 
be  made  up  only  as  wanted,  the  fait  foon  flying  off.  The  dofe  is  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  ten,  twelve,  or  more. 

The  volatile  alkalies  obtained  from  different  fubHances  appear,  like 
the  fixt,  to  be,  in  their  Hate  of  perfeCt  purity,  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

But  as  firH  diHilled  from  the  fubjeCt,  they  are  largely  impregnated  with 
its  oil  rendered  fetid  or  empyreumatic  by  the  procefs  in  which  the  fait 
was  generated ;  and  as  thefe  oils  differ  from  one  another  in  degree  of 
fubtility  and  fetidnefs,  the  falts  partake  of  the  lame  differences,  till  re¬ 
peated  diflillations  or  other  proceffes  have  either  feparated  the  adhering 
oils,  or  fubtilized  and  purified  them  to  the  fame  degree.  By  repeated 
diftillations,  all  animal  oils  become  limpid  as  water,  lofe  their  fetor, 
acquire  a  penetrating  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  gratefully  pungent  tafie  : 
thus  rectified*,  they  are  faid,  by  Dippelius,  Hoffmann,  and  others,  to  *  Oleum 
aCt,  in  dofes  of  half  a  drop,  as  diaphoretics,  anodynes,  and  antifpaf-  ananjIew/jj«. 
modics.  The  volatile  alkalies  ufed  in  medicine  are  expeCted  to  be 
either  pure  from  oil,  or  to  have  their  oil  in  this  fubtilized  Hate. 

The  oily  volatile  alkalies  have  been  chiefly  prepared  from  hartlhorn, 
by  difiillation  in  large  iron  pots,  with  a  fire  increafed  by  degrees  to  a 
firong  red  heat.  At  firH  there  arifes  an  aqueous  liquor,  then  the  vo¬ 
latile  lalt,  along  with  a  yellowifh  and  at  length  a  dark  reddifli  oil  :  if 
the  aqueous  liquor  is  not  removed  before  the  fait  begins  to  come  over, 
a  part  of  the  fait  diffolves  in  it,  and  thus  forms  what  is  called  fpirit. 

The  oil  (excepting  fo  much  of  it  as  is  incorporated  with  the  alkali) 
may  be  feparated  from  the  fpirit  by  filtration  through  wetted  paper, 
which  tranfmits  the  fpirit  and  retains  the  oil.  The  fait  and  fpirit  are 
.then  diHilled  again  together,  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  in  a  glafs  retort; 
and  the  difiillation  carefully  repeated  feveral  times,  till  the  fait  becomes 
exceedingly  white,  and  the  fpirit  limpid  as  water  and  of  a  grateful 
fmell  f.  The  fait  becomes  the  fooner  pure,  if  it  be  feparated  from  the  t  Spirit. 

f  •  cor.nu  cervi 

ipuu,  p/j'  lorid' 


{«)  See  Huxham’s  Diflertation  on  the  malignant  fore  throat. 
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Sal.“7,?rv‘1P^t»  anc^  Slimed  from  an  equal  weight  of  pure  chalk  and  after- 
f  Pb  Ed.  wards  from  a  little  rectified  fpirit  of  wine*;  or  from  twice  its  weight 
^  Spirit  corn.  of  potafh  "f.  The  purification  of  the  fpirit  is  likewife  expedited  by 
cervi  Pb.  L.  difhilling  it  from  potafh,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a  pint  J  : 

the  potafh  may  be  again  purified  for  ufe,  by  calcining  it,  fo  as  to  burn 
out  the  oil  it  has  imbibed.  If  the  whole  of  the  volatile  fait  is  required 
in  a  folid  form,  it  may  be  recovered  from  the  fpirit  by  fublimation  in  a 
tall  narrow  cucurbit,  the  fait  riling  into  the  head,  while  the  watery 
fluid  remains  behind.  In  all  the  diftillations  of  the  fpirit,  greatell  part 
of  the  fidt  comes  over  before  the  phlegm ;  and  the  procefs  fhould  be 
continued  no  longer  than  till  fo  much  of  the  phlegm  has  followed  as  is 
nearly  fufficient  to  diffolve  it ;  that  a  part  of  the  fait  remaining  undif- 
folved  may  be  a  criterion,  to  the  purchafer,  of  thefaturation  or  flrength 
of  the  fpirit. — A  fpirit,  fait,  and  oil  are  fometimes  diftilled  in  the  fame 
manner  from  wood  foot,  but  here  more  labour  is  required  to  render 
j)  Sp.  fal  &  the  fait  and  fpirit  pure  ||  . 

clp/alW™  Though  the  whitenefs  and  limpidity  which  the  falts  and  fpirits  of 
hartfhorn,  foot,  and  other  like  fubftances,  acquire  by  the  above 
methods  of  purification,  feem  to  fhew  that  they  are  divefted.of  oil ; 
they  are  neverthelels  found  to  participate  ftill  of  that  principle  in  no 
fmall  degree.  In  long  keeping  they  contract  a  yellow  colour,  and  at 
length  become  again  naufeous  and  fetid ;  the  oil  feeming  to  be  more 
and  more  extricated,  or  to  lofe  by  degrees  of  the  fubtility  and  grate- 
fulnefs  which  it  received  from  the  rectification.  The  oftener  the 
diflillation  is  repeated,  the  more  permanent  is  the  fubtilization  of 
the  oil. 

The  moft  effectual  purification  of  thefe  falts  is  obtained,  by  combi¬ 
ning  them  with  mineral  acids,  and  afterwards  feparating  the  acid.  It 
is  not  needful  to  make  fuch  a  combination  on  purpofe  :  for  fuch  a  one 
is  produced  more  compendioully,  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  called  in  the 
fhops  fal  ammoniac  :  fee  the  following  article. 

If  fal  ammoniac  be  mingled  with  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  either  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  folution,  its  acid  will  be  abforbed  by  the  fixt  alkali ; 
and  the  volatile  alkali,  thus  fet  at  liberty  again,  will  immediately  dil- 
cover  itfelf  by  its  pungent  odour,  and  may  be  collected  perfectly  pure 
by  diflillation.  Commonly  equal  parts  of  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt  al¬ 
kali,  feparately  powdered,  are  put  into  a  glafs  retort,  with  fo  much 
water  as  is  fufficient  to  diffolve  them;  and  the  diflillation  performed 
§  Sal  volat.  by  a  gradual  fire  in  a  fand-bath.  The  volatile  fait  rifes  firft  § ,  and 

falis  ammon.  J  ° 

P barm.  Ed.  V  may 
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may  be  kept  apart  by  removing  the  recipient  as  foon  as  the  water  begiris 
to  come  over  :  if  a  fpirit  is  wanted,  the  diftillation  is  continued  till  the 
fait  is  juft  diffolved  by  the  water  that  fucceeds  it,  and  no  longer  * :  Sp.  fal.  am. 
from  a  pound  of  fal  ammoniac,  a  quart  is  commonly  drawn  off  *  Ph- 
The  volatile  alkaline  fait  may  be  extricated  likewiie  by  means  0f^Ph'Loni' 
chalk,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  chalk  does  not  begin  to  ad 
upon  the  fal  ammoniac,  or  abforb  its  acid,  till  the  mixture  is  confider- 
ably  heated  :  one  part  of  the  fal  ammoniac  may  be  mixed  with  two  of 
chalk,  and  the  mixture  fet  to  lublime  in  a  retort  with  a  ftrong  fire  J.  jSai.  vol.  fat. 
Quicklime,  which  heightens  the  pungency  of  fixt  alkalies  even  to  am!non-  P-1* 
caufticity,  has  a  like  effect  upon  the  volatile  :  it  renders  the  fixt  more 
eafily  liquefiable,  and  the  volatile  permanently  liquid,  preventing  their 
concretion  into  a  folid  form :  the  volatile  alkali,  like  the  fixed,  in 
having  its  adivity  thus  increafed  by  quicklime,  lofes  its  power  of  ef- 
fervefcing  with  acids ;  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the 
lime  ads,  on  one  alkali  as  on  the  other,  by  abforbing  their  air  (fee  page 
1 6  i ).  This  pungent  volatile  fpirit  may  be  prepared,  by  flaking  about 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  quicklime  in  four  pints  of  water,  and  addino-  to 
the  mixture,  in  a  retort,  a  pound  of  powdered  fal  ammoniac  :  imme¬ 
diately  adapt  a  recipient,  (for  the  pungent  vapours  begin  to  arife  on  the 
firft  contact)  and  with  a  gentle  heat  draw  off  two  pints  ||.  This  fpirit  j|Spir. volatile 
is  held  too  acrimonious  for  internal  ufe,  and  has  therefore  been  chiefly  caui*’c  vuigo 
employed  in  fmelling  bottles.  It  is  an  excellent  menftruum  for  certain 
vegetable  fubftances,  as  Peruvian  bark,  which  the  milder  fpirits  ex- 
trad  little  from  ;  and  when  faturated  with  bodies  of  this  kind,  its 
pungency  is  fo  far  fheathed,  that  it  may  be  taken  inwardly  with  as 
great  fafety  as  tindures  made  in  the  other  fpirits.  In  long  keep¬ 
ing,  unlefs  the  bottle  is  quite  full  and  very  clofely  fecured,  it  gradually 
imbibes  air,  as  appears  from  the  effervefcence  which  it  raifes  with 
acids;  and  lofes  proportionably  of  its  pungency. 

^  Some  have  mixed  a  quantity  of  this  cauftic  fpirit  with  the  officinal 
fpirits  both  of  fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn ;  which  thus  become 
more  pungent,  fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a  confiderable  proportion  of 
water  without  danger  of  difcovery  from  the-tafte  or  fmtell.  This  abufe 
may  be  deteded,  by  adding  to  the  fufpeded  fpirit  a  quantity  of  fpirit 
of  wine;  which,  if  the  volatile  lpirit  is  genuine,  will  precipitate  a 
part  of  its  volatile  fait,  but  has  no  fuch  effed  either  on  the  cauflic 
fpirit  itfelf,  or  on  fuch  as  is  fophifticated  v/ith  it.  Some  have  fub- 
ftituted  to  the  fpirit  a  folution  of  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt  alkaline  fait  : 
this  liquor  eludes  the  above  method  of  trial,  as  it  depofites  a  fialine: 
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matter  on  the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
genuine  volatile  fpirit  :  it  may  be  didinguiflied  by  the  matter,  thus 
depolited,  being  not  volatile  but  fixt ;  or  by  a  fixt  fait  being  left  upon 
evaporating  a  little  of  the  liquor  ;  or  more  compendioufly,  by  adding 
a  drop  or  two  ol  folution  of  fiver  made  in  aqua  fortis,  which  imme¬ 
diately  produces  a  milkinefs  in  the  counterfeit,  but  makes  no  apparent 
change  in  the  genuine  fpirit. 

The  addition  ol  fpirit  of  wine  to  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  affords  means 
of  judging,  in  fome  degree,  of  their  drength  or  faturation  as  well  as 
ol  their  purity.  If  the  volatile  fpirit  be  fully  faturated  with  fait  j  a 
quantity  ol  highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  poured  on  it  f  owly  down 
the  fdes  of  the  glafs,  in  a  cool  place,  produces  immediately  an  opake 
denfe  coagulum  on  the  furface  where  the  liquors  touch  :  on  flaking 
them  together,  the  whole  becomes  a  confident  mafs,  which  foon  re- 
folves  by  warmth  into  a  fluid  and  a  folid  part  *.  This  is  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  a  volatile  loap,  compofed  of  the  alkaline  fait  of  the  one 
fpirit  and  the  oily  principle  of  the  other ;  though  in  effect  it  is  no 
more  than  the  alkaline  fait  itfelf  diflodged,  by  the  vinous  fpirit,  from 
the  watery  fluid  in  which  it  was  diffolved:  the  quantity  of  fait,  thus 
feparated,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  f  rength  of  the  volatile  fpirit. 

Though  volatile  alkalies,  not  cauf  ic,  appear  from  the  above  experi¬ 
ments  to  be  averfe  to  any  union  with  vinous  fpirits;  a  folution  of  them 
even  in  rectified  fpirit  is  neverthelefs  obtainable,  by  adding  it,  along  with 
water,  in  the  procefs  by  which  they  are  extricated  from  the  fal  am¬ 
moniac.  For  this  purpofe,  three  pints  of  proof  fpirit  are  put  to  four 
ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  fix  (or  lefs)  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
one  half  of  the  liquor  drawn  off  with  a  gentle  heat.  The  diddled 
liquor,  confiding  of  the  purely  fpirituous  part  of  the  proof-lpirit  con- 
fiderably  impregnated  with  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac,  is 
commonly  called  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  *f*,  and  has  lately 
come  into  edeem  both  as  a  medicine  and  a  mendruum. 

Mixtures  of  volatile  and  vinous  fpirits,  flavoured  with  different  aro¬ 
matic  oils  and  other  like  materials,  nave  long  been  in  general  ufe  under 
the  name  of fal-volatile.  The  college  of  London  orders  a  quart  of  the 
above  dulcified  fpirit,  two  drams  of  effential  oil  of  nutmegs,  the  lame 
quantity  of  effence  ol  lemons,  and  half  a  dram  of  oil  of  cloves,  to  be 
diddled  together  with  a  very  gentle  heat  J  :  that  of  Edinburgh  directs 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  of  rofemary,  an  ounce  of  oil  of  amber,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  eflence  of  lemons,  to  be  put  to  eight  ounces  of  the 
volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  French  brandy. 
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and  near  a  gallon  to  be  drawn  off  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  *.  Vo¬ 
latile  fpints  are  impregnated  alfo  in  the  (hops  with  afafetida,  in  the 
proportion  of  four  ounces  to  five  pints  4*. 

Thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  may  be  made  likewife  extemporaneoufly, 
by  dropping  any  proper  effential  oils  into  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fa!  anf- 
moniac,  which  will  readily  diffolve  them  without  the  affiftance  of 
n  filiation.  By  this  method,  a  fal-volatile  may  be  occafionally  pre¬ 
pared,^  of  any  particular  flavour,  or  adapted  to  particular  purpofes  - 
thus,  in  hyftenca  diforders  where  the  uterine  purgations  are  deficient, 
aprepaiation  of  this  kind  made  with  the  oils  of  rue  or  favin,  proves 

urJf  f  /emfldy,:,ln  we,akne1^  of  theftomach,  oil  of  mint  may  be 
,  ,  \  *!ld  111  flftl'leilt  cafes,  thofe  of  amfeeds  or  fweet  fennel  feeds  : 
thefe  laft  remarkably  cover  the  pungency  of  the  volatile  fpirit,  and 
render  it  fupportable  to  the  palate.  The  dofe  of  thefe  compounds  is 
irom  a  few  drops  to  fixty  or  more. .  r 

The  cauftic  fpirit  made  with  quicklime  appears  in  fome  cafes  pre- 
ferable,  for  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  to  the  other  volatile  fpints; 
as  being  perfe<ftly  mifcible  with  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  in  any  propor¬ 
tions,  without  any  reparation  of  its  volatile  alkaline  impregnation  :  and 
as  being  a  more  powerful  menftruum  for  fome  difficultly  foluble  oils, 
as  that  of  amber.  The  very  penetrating  pungent  volatile  fpirit,  which 
has  lately  come  mto  vogue  under  the  name  of  ««,  de  luce,  is  made  with 
this  caufhc  fpirit,  and  oil  of  amber  that  has  been  rectified  or  rediftilled 
til1  it  becomes  limpid  and  Jofes  its  ill  fmell :  thirty-fix  drops  of  the  oil, 
m  rectified,  are  dillolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  the  caufhc  fpirit  added  gradually  to  this  folution  • 
if  on  this  commixture,  any  part  of  the  oil  feparates,  fo  as  to  render  the 
liquor  turbid,  which  is  generally  the  cafe  unlefs  the  cauftic  fpirit  be 
exceedingly  ftrong  the  mixture  is  made  limpid  by  diftillation  :  fome 
tinge  it  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  when  defigned  only  for  fmelling  to,  by 
adding  a  drop  or  two  of  folution  of  copper. 
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SAL  AMMONIACUS. 

fAL  A1fM0NIACXJS  Pharm.  Loud.  Sal  ammoniacum 
Fbarm.  Edmb.  bAL  ammoniac;  a  neutral  lalt;  volatile  in  a  mo- 
derate  heat,  but  not  in  that  of  boiling  water;  formed  by  the  coalition. 

11  V?-  r  a  ka  ine  marine  acid.  On  mixing  with  it  a  fixt 

.alkaline  lalt  or  calcareous  earth,  and  expoling  the  mixture  to  the  fire 
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its  ingredients  are  difunited :  the  volatile  alkali  exhales,  and  may  be 
collected  in  proper  veflels  (fee  the  foregoing  article)  :  and  the  acid  re¬ 
mains  combined  with  the  fixt  alkali  or  earth,  forming  therewith  the 
fame  compounds  as  if  the  pure  marine  acid  had  been  poured  upon 
them.  Hence,  in  the  preceding  operations,  where  the  volatile  alkali 
of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  feparated  by  the  intervention  of  fixt  alkalies, 
the  refiduum,  difiolved  and  cryfiallized,  is  found  to  be  the  fame  with 
regentrated Jea  fait ;  and  when  chalk  or  lime  is  ufed  for  the  interme¬ 
dium,  the  refiduum  affords  calcareous  marine  fait :  fee  fal  communis. 

The  other  mineral  acids  form  likewife  ammoniacal  falts  with  vola¬ 
tile  alkali;  and  it  is  faid,  that  one  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid  is  often 
fubftituted  to  the  true  officinal  one  with  the  marine. — The  mold  ob¬ 
vious  character  of  ammoniacal  falts  in  general  is,  their  yielding  a  pun¬ 
gent  urinous  odour  on  being  ground  with  a  little  quicklime.  The 
marine  fal  ammoniac  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  made  with  the 
other  acids,  by  its  emitting  white  fumes  on  dropping  upon  it  fome  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  by  a  folution  of  it  in  aqua  fortis  being  able  to  diffolve 
gold  leaf  or  a  mark  made  with  gold  on  a  touchffone  :  the  nitrous  fal 
ammoniac  is  diflinguifhed,  by  its  deflagrating  when  thrown  into  a  red 
hot  vefiel,  diffolving  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  yielding  red  fumes  with  oil 
of  vitriol :  the  vitriolic,  by  its  rendering  folution  of  chalk  in  aqua  fortis 
milky,  and  not  being  adted  upon  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

Sal  ammoniac  has  been  hitherto  prepared  chiefly  in  Egypt :  it  is 
faid,  that  the  earth  abounds  there  with  marine  fait ;  that  grafs  and 
other  vegetables  are  fenfibly  impregnated  with  this  fait ;  that  the 
dung  of  graminivorous  quadrupeds  is  ufed  as  fuel,  and  the  foot  carefully 
colle&ed;  and  that  from  this/oot,  jfal  ammoniac  is  extracted,  by/ub- 
limation  without  addition.  The  /alt  is  brought  to  us,  fometimes  in 
conical  loaves,  moil  commonly  in  large  round  cakes,  convex  on  one 
fide  and  concave  on  the  other,  appearing  when  broken  of  a  needled 
texture,  or  compofed  of  flrise  running  tranfverfely  and  parallel  to  one 
another  :  the  internal  part  is  generally  pure,  and  of  an  almoft  tranf- 
parent  whitenefs;  the  outfide  for  the  moll  part  foul  and  of  a  yellowifh 
grey  or  blackiffi  hue.  It  is  purified,  either  by  fublimation,  with  a 
gradual  fire,  in  an  earthen  cucurbit  having  a  blindhead  adapted  to 
it  * ;  or,  perhaps  more  perfectly,  by  folution  in  water,  filtration,  and 
cryffallization  /.  It  diflolves,  in  temperately  warm  weather,  in 
about  thrice  its  weight  of  water,  and  by  the  afliffance  of  heat  in  a  much 
fmaller  quantity ;  and  cryftallizes  into  long  finning  fpicula,  or  thin 
fibrous  plates  like  feathers.  In  fublimation,  cfpecially  if  the  fire  is 

haffily 
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ha/lily  raifed,  it  remarkably  volatilizes  many  kinds  of  bodies,  perhaps 
all  thofe  that  are  foluble  by  the  marine  acid. 

This  fait  has  a  very  fharp  penetrating  tafte.  It  is  a  powerful  at- 
tenuant  and  deobftruent,  feeming  to  liquefy  the  animal  juices  almoft 
like  alkaline  falts  :  Boerhaave  obferves  that  its  liberal  and  continued  ufe 
renders  the  blood  fo  thin  as  to  burfl  through  the  veflfels,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  lungs  and  the  urinary  organs.  In  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or 
a  dram,  diflolved  in  water,  if  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  it  generally 
proves  fudorific  :  by  moderate  exercife,  or  walking  in  the  open  air,  its 
addon  is  determined  to  the  kidneys :  in  larger  dofes  it  ioofens  the 
belly.  It  has  by  fome  been  held  a  fecret  for  the  cure  of  intermittent^ ; 
and  is  undoubtedly,  in  many  cafes,  as  an  aperient,  an  excellent  af- 
fiftant  to  the  Peruvian  bark,  where  that  aftringent  drug  by  itfelf  would 
produce  dangerous  obftruftions,  or  aggravate  thofe  already  formed. 
This  fait  is  employed  likewife  externally  as  an  antifeptic.  and  in  lo¬ 
tions  and  fomentations  for  cedematous  tumours ;  as  alfo  in  gargarifms, 
for  inflammations  of  the  tonfils,  and  for  attenuating  and  diflolving 
thick  mucus  in  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Saturated  folutions  of  it  are 
faid  to  confume  warts. 


SAL  CATHARTICUS . 

PURGING  SALT:  a  fait  of  a  bitter  tafte ;  foluble  in  twice 
its  weight  or  lefs  of  water,  and  fhooting  into  long  prifmatic  cryftals 
like  thofe  of  nitre;  liquefying  and  bubbling  up  in  a  moderate  heat, 
emitting  a  large  quantity  of  aqueous  vapours,  and  changing  to  a  white 
fpongy  mats,  bitterer  than  the  fait  at  firft.  It  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  a 
combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  earth  called  magnejia  ;  the 
other,  a  combination  of  the  fame  acid  with  the  flxt  alkali  called 
natron.  The  moil  obvious  criterion  of  their  acid  being  the  vitriolic 
is,  their  precipitating  chalk  diflolved  in  aqua  fortis  or  in  other  acids. 

i.  Sal  catharticus  a  mar  us  Pharm.  Loud.  Sal  cathar¬ 
tic  um  am  arum  Pharm .  Edinh.  Nit  rum  calcareum  Liftero  &  hydro- 

logis  quibufdam .  Purging  bitter  fait :  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid 

and  magnefia;  diftinguifhable  from  that  whofe  bafls  is  an  alkali,  by 
folutions  of  it  being  turned  milky,  and  depofiting  their  earth,  on  the 
addition  of  any  alkaline  fait. 

This  is  the  fait  with  which  the  purging  mineral  waters  are  prin¬ 
cipally  impregnated,  and  on  which  their  purgative  quality  depends. 

3  R  2  '  It 
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It  was  fir  it.  extracted  from  .  the  Epfom  waters,  and  has  been  com- 
mon  y  diftmgmlhcd,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  by  the  name 
of  Epfom  lalt :  but  thofe  waters  yielding  the  fait  very  fparingly,  and 
their  quantity  being  infu.dkient  for  its  great  demand,  it  was  fought  for 
el  lew  here,  and.  found,  in  plenty,  in  the  bitter  liquor  remaining  after 
the  cryltallization  of  common  fait  from  fea  water;  from  which  it  is 
now  generally  prepared. 

This  fait  is  a  gentle  purgative,  operating  in  general  with  eafe  and 
fafety  yet  with  fufticient  efficacy,  and  quickly  finifliing  its  operation  r 
ns  paffing  oh  hadily,  and  not  extending  its  adtion  fo  far  as  moft  other 
purgatives,  feems  to  be  its  principal  imperfection.  For  a  full  do fe 
eight  or  ten  drams  may  be  diiTolved  in  a  proper  quantity  of  common 
water,  or  four  or  five  drams  in  a  pint  or  quart  of  the  purging  waters  * 
to  which  may  be  added  a  little  tin  (dure  of  cardamom  feeds,  orfome 
other  grateful  aromatic,  to  render  the  liquor  more  acceptable  to  the 
1  omach.  Thefe  liquors,  in  fmaller  dofes,  pafs  further  into  the  habit 
promote  the  fecretions  in  general,  and  prove  excellent  aperients  in 
lundry  chronical  diforders. 


.  2*  S^L  CATHARTICUS  glauberi,  vu/go  fal  mirabile.  Glau- 
bers  cathartic  fait  .•  compofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  mineral 

a  kah  natron,  and  hence  buffering  no  change  from  an  admixture  of 
frefh  alkali. 


This  fait  was. difeovered,  by  the  chemid  whofe  name  it  bears,  in 
ex  trading  the  acid  fpint  of  fea  fait  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid'. 
When  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  on  fea  fait,  the  marine  acid,  thereby  dif- 
engaged  from  its  own  alkaline  balls,  begins  immediately  to  exhale, 
and  by  applying  heat  may  be  totally  expelled;  the  vitriolic  acid  re¬ 
maining  combined  with  the  natron  or  marine  alkali.  This  com¬ 
bination  is  dill  procured  chiefly  in  the  fame  manner :  to  the  fea  fait  is 
aeded  equal  *  or  half  f  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  water, 
anci  me  marine  acid  being  diddled  oft,  the  refiduum  is  diffolved  and 
cryf  talk  zed.  The  dualled  of  thefe  proportions  of  oil  of  vitriol  appears- 
to  oc  fu  me  lent  for  expelling  the  acid  and  faturating  the  alkali  of  the 
lea  fait;  but  the  larger,  or  rather  perhaps  one  between  the  two,  is 

more  eligible,  as  the  Glaubers  fait  does  not  well  crvdallize  unlefs  the 
acid  prevails  in  the  folution. 

1  his  fait  is  nearly  of  the  fame  medicinal  qualities  with  the  foregoing, 
winch  generally  fupplies  its  place  in  the  fhops.  The  Glaubers  fait, 

fomewhat 
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fomewhat  the  leaft  unpleafant  to  the  tade,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  tnilded 
of  the  two,  and  to  operate  the  mod;  kindly. 


SAL  COMMUNIS . 

COMMON  or  culinary  salt;  called,  from  its  mod 
obvious  Source,  fea  fait;  though  found  alfo,  in  immenfe  quantities,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  perfectly  neutral  fait,  compofed  of  a 
peculiar  acid  denominated  from  it  the  marine  acid ,  and  of  the  mineral 
alkali  natron.  It  diffolves  in  thrice  its  weight  or  lefs  of  boiling  water, 
and  does  not,  like  the  other  neutral  falts,  concrete  again  in  the  cold, 
fo  long  as  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  is  prevented;  cold  water  dif- 
folving  nearly  as  much  of  this  fait  as  boiling  water.  By  gentle  con¬ 
tinued  evaporation  it  {hoots  into  cubical  crydals,  feveral  of  which  unite 
together  into  the  form  of  hollow  truncated  pyramids.  The  cryftals, 
expofed  to  the  Are,  burd  and  crackle  *,  foon  after  melt,  and  appear  ! 
thin  and  limpid  as  water :  if  the  fait  be  melted  along  with  other 
fuflble  falts,  or  with  vitreous  matters,  it  does  not  unite  with  them, 
but  flows  didindt  upon  the  furface.  After  differing  a  confiderable  heat] 
it  liquefies  in  the  air. 

1.  Sal  gemm^  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinh.  Sal  gem,  rock  fait, 
foinl  common  fait.  This  is  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of  the  world, 
but  in  greated  plenty  in  certain  deep  mines,  of  prodigious  extent,  near 
Cracow  in  Poland  :  fome  is  likewife  found  in  England,  particularly  in 
Cnefhhe.  It  is  for  the  mod  part  very  hard ;  fometimes  pure,  trans¬ 
parent  and  colourlefs ;  more  commonly  mixed  with  earthy  or  dony 
matters,  of  an  opake  whitenefs,  or  of  a  red,  green,  blue,  or  other 
colours.  Thefe  lad  forts  are  purified,  for  the  common  ufes  of  fait,  by 
Solution  and  crydallization. 

2.  Sal.  mar  in  us  Pharm.  Lond.  Sal  marinum  Pharm.  Edinh.. 
The  fait  extracted  from  fea  water  and  Saline  Springs.  Sea  waters  yield 
from  one  fiftieth  to  about  one  thirtieth  their  weight  of  pure  fait :  from 
feveral  Springs  much  larger  quantities  are  obtained ;  thoie  in  our  own 
country  at  Mantwich,  Northwrch,  and  Droit wich,  afford  from  one 
Sixth  to  one  third  their  weight.  Sea  water  contains,  befides  the 
common  fait,  a  portion  of  purging  bitter  Salt,  and  of  another  Saline 
fubdance  which  remains  diffolved  after  the  crydallization  of  the  latter, 
of  a  very  pungent  tade,.  Scarce  reducible  into  a  crydalline  form,  com* 
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poled  of  marine  acid  and  calcareous  earth :  from  both  thefe  falts  the 
fpnng  waters  are  ufually  free.  There  are  two  general  methods  of  ex 
trailing  the  common  fait  from  thefe  natural  folutions  of  it  •  the  one  a 

m  te"10?’,  C°ntinU5d  tU!  falt  COncretes  and  “Is  in  grains 
1.  h  I'0”0"1  of  f  ie  pan,  from  whence  it  is  afterwards  raked  out,  and 
fe  to  drain  from  the  bittern  :  the  other,  a  flow  and  gradual  evapo¬ 
ration,  effedled  in  the  warmer  climates  by  the  fun’s  heatf  by  which  the 
fait  is  fotmed,  not  into  fmall  grains,  but  into  large  cryftals  railed 
bay-talt  The  falts  obtained  by  thefe  two  procelfes  differ  in  fo!ne 
re  pedis  from  one  another:  that  got  by  hafty  evaporation,  efpecially  if 
a  boiling  heat  or  one  approaching  to  it  be  continued  durjng  the  time 
of  the  falts  concreting,  is  apt  to  liquefy  in  a  moift  air;  °an  rW 
vemence  which  the  cryftallized  fort  is  not  fubjedt  to  :  the  cryftals  “e 
ound  iikewile  to  be  ftronger  than  the  other,  and  to  anfwer  better  for 
preferring  provifions.  Both  forts  prove  impure  and  brown  coloured  if 
the  folutions  are  evaporated  diredlly,  but  of  perfeft  wfciter.efs  if  ,,-e - 
vioufly  clan  tied  by  boiling  with  a  little  ox  blood,  or  other  like  liib- 
ftances,  which  concreting  by  the  heat,  invifcate  the  unctuous  matter 
and  carry  tt  to  the  furface  in  form  of  feum.  Both  forts  generally  retain 
a  poition  of  the  bitter  fldt;  whole  bafts  being  an  earth,  folutions  of 
them  depofite  this  earth  on  the  addition  of  any  alkali. 

d,-,COn,MONn  fa,t  -differs  from  other  faline  Nonces  in  occafionino- 
ought,  and  tending,  not  to  cool,  but  rather  to  heat  the  body  ft 

prevents  putrefaffion  lefs  than  moil  others,  and  in  fmall  quantities 

men  as  ate  taken  with  food,  promotes  it:  by  this  quality  it  probably 

promotes  alto  the  refolution  ol  the  aliment  in  the  ftomach,  at  the  fame 

time  that  it  proves  a  mild  ftimulus  to  that  vifeus  itfelf.  Salted  animal 

foods  are  generally,  perhaps  juftly,  accounted  one  of  the  principal 

cames  ol  the  feurvy  at  lea ;  not  that  the  fait  is  of  itfelf  prejudicial  •  but 

on  account  of  Its  being  incapable  of  preferving  the  animal  fubjeaf,  for 

a  length  of  time,  rn  a  perfedlly  uncorrupted  ftate.  Pure  feafalt  and 

lea  water,  are  rather  falubnous  than  hurtful,  both  in  the  true  feurv- 

and  m  impurities  of  the  blood  and  humours  in  general.  In  conftderable 

coles  they  aa  as  purgatives :  Hoffmann  obferves,  that  an  ounce  of 

the  ialt  diffolved  tn  a  proper  quantity  of  water,  bccafions  commonly 

Six  ttools  or  more,  without  uncafinefs ;  that  this  fait  checks  the 

operation  ol  emetics,  and  carries  them  off  by  ftool ;  that  in  Hyfters  it 

is  more  efteftual,  though  ufed  only  in  the  quantity  of  a  dram,  than 

vy^,the  WVSSf  and  dtat  where  other  glyfters  fail  of  opening 
the  belly,  a  iolution  of  common  fait  takes  place. 

This 
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This  fait,  contrary  to  other  neutral  ones,  parts  with  a  little  of  its 
acid  m  the  boiling  down  of  folutioris  of  it  to  drynefs.  Hence  the 
weaknefs  of  the  fait  prepared  by  that  procefs,  and  its  difpofition  to  de- 
itquiate  in  the  air  ;  both  which  imperfections  may  be  corrected  by  a 

when  the  fait  begins  to  concrete.  Hence 

c  r  f .  {e.a  water  is  manife%  impregnated  with  acid,  fo  as  to  be 
unfit  for  drinking  or  for  the  common  purpofes  of  life ;  unlefs  a  little 
chalk,  vegetable  afhes,  or  other  like  fubilances,  be  added  in  the  diflil- 
lation,  to  abforb  and  keep  down  the  acid  extricated  by  the  heat :  by 
this  means  the  diflilled  fluid  proves  perfedtly  fweet. 

The  acid  of  fea  fait  is  completely  difengaged  from  its  alkaline  balls 
y  the  more  powerful  acid  of  vitriol ;  and  may  now  be  collected  in  a 
concentrated  hate,  by  diflillation  :  but  as,  in  this  concentrated  ^flate, 
its  fumes  very  difficultly  condenfe,  a  little  water  is  commonly  added  to 
promote  that  effect.  On  two  pounds  of  dry  fea  fait,  the  college  of 
London  directs  two  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  a  pint  of 
water,  that  of  Edinburgh  one  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  equal 
its  quantity  of  warm  water,  to  be  poured  by  little  and  little,  under  a 
chimney,  that  the  operator  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the  noxious 
fumes:  tne  retort  is  placed  in  fand,  and  the  diflillation  performed  with 
a  fire  gradually  increafed  till  nothing  more  will  arife.  The  fpirit  may 
be  freed  from  its  fuperfluous  water,  by  a  fecond  diflillation  in  a  glafs 
cucurbit;  the  phlegmatic  part  rifing  in  the  heat  of  a  water  bath,  vvhile 
the  flronger  acid  remains  behind.  The  diflilled  fpirit  proves  nearly  the 
fame,  whether  the  larger  or  fmaller  of  the  above  proportions  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  are  ufed,  the  difference  affecting  chiefly  the  refiduum  :  fee  the 
foregoing  article.  The  acid  of  fea  fait  is  extricated  alfo  on  the  addition 
of  the  nitrous  acid  ;  by  which,  as  by  the  vitriolic,  the  fea-falt’s  alkali 
is  abforbed  more  flrongly  than  by  its  own  acid. 

The.  marine  acid  is  diflinguifhed  from  the  others,  by  its  rifino-  ifl 
white  l^mes;  hy  its  peculiar  pungent  fmell ;  by  its  enabling  the  nitrous 
acid  to  diffolve  gold ,  preventing  its  diffolving  filver,  and  precipitating 
filver  previoufly  diflolved,  but  producing  no  precipitation  in  folutions 
of  caicareous  earths.  It  is  fometimes  given,  from  ten  to  fixty  or 
..eventy  drops,  properly  diluted,  as  an  antiphlogiflic,  diuretic,  and  for 

promoting  appetite;  but  its  principal  ufe  is  in  combination  with 
other  bodies. 

.  C°mf>ined  with  volatile  alkalies,  it  produces  the  officinal  fal  ammo¬ 
niac.  With  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  it  regenerates  common  fait.  With 
vegetable  fixt  alkalies,  it  forms  a  neutral  fait  of  a  ffiarper  tafle,  and 

fome- 
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fomewhat  more  difficult  of  fufion  and  folution,  than  common  fait: 
this  combination  is  prepared  in  the  {hops,  by  dropping  into  the  marine 
fpirit  a  lixivium  of  the  hxt  alkali  till  all  effervefcence  ceafes,  and  then 
*  Spirit,  falls  evaporating  the  mixture  to  drynefs  * :  the  fame  fait  may  be  obtained 
lpTTCrT%  ^*om  t^ie  matter  which  remains  after  the  diftillation  of  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
ivir tenth,  moniac  with  fixt  alkali:  fee  pagrs  486  and  49c. 

Saimarin.  re-  With  calcareous  earths,  it  forms  a  very  pungent  faline  compound  +, 
?SaUmmon.'  difficultly  affumes  a  cryftalline  form,  deliquiates  in  the  air,  dif- 

fixum  'vuigo.  folves  not  only  in  water  but  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  changes  the 

^caJcareu^'  co^our  klue  d°wers  vegetables  to  a  green.  This  fait  is  contained, 
in  confiderable  quantity,  in  fea  water,  and  remains  fluid  after  the 
cryftallization  of  its  other  faline  matters :  it  is  found  alfo  in  fundiy 
common  waters,  to  which,  like  the  calcareous  nitre,  it  communicates, 
according  to  its  quantity,  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  hurdnefs  and  in- 
difpofition  to  putrefy  :  it  is  far  more  antifeptic  than  the  perfect  marine 
fait.  It  is  faid  to  be  diuretic  and  lithontriptic  :  the  medicine  com¬ 
monly  fold  as  a  lithontriptic  under  the  name  of  liquid-fhell ,  appears  to  be 
no  other  than  a  combination  of  this  kind,  confining  of  calcined  [hells 
dilfolved  in  marine  acid.  Thefe  combinations  have  been  chiefly  pre¬ 
pared,  by  mixing  the  calcareous  earth  with  fal  ammoniac,  and  urging 
the  mixture  with  a  gradual  fire,  till  the  volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammo¬ 
niac  is  either  diffipated  in  the  air  or  collected  by  diflillation,  and  only 
its  acid  left  incorporated  with  the  earth  :  fo  much  of  the  earth,  as  is 
latiated  with  the  acid,  may  be  feparated  from  the  reft  by  elixation 
with  water. 


This  acid  diffolves,  among  metallic  bodies,  zinc  and  iron  pretty 
readily;  copper  and  tin  languidly;  bifmuth  and  arfenic  very  difficultly 
and  fparingly  ;  lead,  mercury,  regulus  of  antimony,  and  filver,  not  at  all 
uni  efs  highly  concentrated  and  applied  in  the  form  of  fume:  it  diffolves, 
by  digeflion,  all  metallic  bodies  when  reduced  to  a  Rate  of  calx,  gold  not 
excepted.  Though  it  difficultly  unites  with  metals,  it  adheres  more 
ftrongly  than  any  other  acid,  and  in  part  volatilizes  them  :  it  renders 
them  like  wife  more  fufible  in  the  fire  than  the  other  acids  do,  and 
more  dilpofed  to  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine. 


■t  Sp'r.  falis 
Julcia  P.  E- 


Of  itfelf  it  is  neverthelefs  the  moft  averfe  of  all  acids  to  a  perfed 
union  with  vinous  fpirits.  If  poured  gradually  into  thrice  its  quantity 
of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  the  mixture,  after  digefiion  for  fome 
days,  fubmitted  to  diflillation  in  a  fand-heat ;  the  fpirit  that  comes 
over  J  ,  appears  to  be  little  other  than  the  acid  limply  diluted  with  the 
vinous  fpirit ;  whereas,  when  the  nitrous  or  vitriolic  acids  are  treated 
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m  the  fame  manner,  a  new  compound  is  formed  by  the  intimate  coa- 
htion  of  the  acid  fpint  with  the  inflammable.  The  dulcified  marine 
acid  has  by  fome  been  held  in  great  efteem  againft  weaknefs  of  the 

reg”krities?djSeftl°n'  ^  °thCr  like  compIaints  brought  on  by  ir- 

S  A  L  VIA. 

SAGE:  A  low  fhrubby  plant;  with  fquare  rtalks,  obtufe  wrinkled 
dry  eaves  fet  m pairs,  and  large  bluifli  labiated  flowers  in  loofe  flukes 

extSmitvP°thfe^e  ^  UpPu  lip  °f  the  flower  is  niP‘  at  the 

5  “  lower  divided  into  three  fegments.  It  is  a  native  of 

June  them  PaftS  °f  Eur0pe’  common  m  our  gardens,  and  flowers  in 

1.  Salvia  Pharm.  Lond.  Salvia  bortenfis  major  Pharm.  Edinb. 
Salvia  major  C.  B.  Common  fage :  with  the  leaves  nearly  oval,  but 
acuminated,  fometimes  green  and  fometimes  red :  both  the  green  and 
red  forts  rife  from  the  feeds  of  one  and  the  fame  plant. 

2.  Salvia  hortensis  minor  Pharm.  Edinb.  Salvia  minor 
au,  ita  &  non  aurita  C.  B.  Small  fage,  or  fage  of  virtue  :  with  nar¬ 
rower  leaves,  generally  whitiih,  never  red :  moll  of  them  have  at  - 
the  bottom  a  piece  Handing  out  at  each  fide  in  the  form  of  ears. 

The  leaves  and  tops  of  fage  are  moderately  aromatic  and  corrobo- 
rant  and  ufed  in  debilities  and  relaxations  both  of  the  nervous  and 
vafcular  fyftem.  Their  fmell  is  pretty  ftrong  and  not  difagreeable  • 
their  tafte  fomewhat  warm,  bitterilh,  and  fubaftringent:  withfolution 
of  chalybeate  vitriol,  they  ftrike  a  deep  black  colour.  The  fecond 

rmVti  b.0pl,m  fmell and  tafte  the  ftrongeft,  the  firft  moil  agreeable. 
Of  both  kinds,  the  flowers  are  weaker  and  more  grateful  than  the 
leaves;  and  the  cup  of  the  flower  ftronger,  and  obvioufly  more  refi- 
nous,  than  any  other  part. 

The  leaves  offage  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  reflified 
fpint,  moftperfeft  y  to  the  latter:  to  the  former  they  impart  a  brownilh 
to  the  latter  a  dark  green  tindture.  The  watery  infufion  is  often  ufed 
as  tea,  and  often  acidulated  with  a  little  lemon  juice  for  a  diluent  in 
febrile  diftempers  :  the  fpirituons  tindture  is  in  tafte  ftronger  than  the 

wat?y>  b"Vthe,  fme11  °f  t,he  %e  !s  by  t]lis  menftruum  covered  or  fun-' 
preifed.  The  leaves  and  flowery  tops,  diftilled  with  water,  yield  a 
fmall  quantity  of  eifential  oil,  fuelling  ftrongly  and  agreeably  of  the 
herb,  m  tafte  very  warm  and  pungent,  when  newly  diftilled  of  a  fine 

3  S  green 
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green  colour,  by  age  turning  yellow  or  brown  :  the  remaining  decoc¬ 
tion,  diverted  of  this  aromatic  and  moft  adtive  principle  of  the  fage, 
yields  an  extract  weakly  bitterirti,  fubartringent,  and  fubfaline.  The 
lpirituous  extract,  in  fmell  weak  and  fomewhat  different  in  kind  from 
that  of  the  herb  itfelf,  difcovers  to  the  tarte  a  confiderable  aromatic 
warmth  and  pungency,  refembling  that  of  camphor  but  milder. 


SAMBUCUS. 

ELDER:  a  plant  with  finely  ferrated  fharp-pointed  leaves,  fet  in 
pairs  on  a  middle  rib,  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end ;  producing,  on  the 
tops  ot  the  branches,  umbel-like  clurters  of  fmall  white  flowers,  fol¬ 
lowed  each  by  a  juicy  berry  containing  generally  three  feeds. 

*•  Sambucus  Pharm.  Lond.  Sambucus  vulgaris  Pharm .  Bdinb. 
Sambucus  fruBu  in  umbella  nigro  C.  B.  Abie.  "Elder  tree:  with 
nearly  oval  leaves,  of  which  five  or  feven  rtand  on  one  rib.  It  is  a  fmall 
tree  or  rtirub,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  chapt  bark,  under  which 
lies  a  thinner  green  one,  and  under  this  a  white :  it  grows  wild  in 
hedges,  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its  black  berries  in  September. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  recommended  as  a  rtrong  hydragogue  in 
hydropic  cafes.  Sydenham  diredis  three  handfuls  of  the  inner  bark  to 
be  boiled  in  a  quart  of  milk  and  water  till  only  a  pint  remains,  of*' 
which  one  half  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  night, 
and  this  repeated  every  day  :  he  obferves,  that  this  medicine  operates 
both  upwards  and  downwards;  and  that  if  it  does  not  vomit  or  purge  at 
ai‘/  or  j)ut  gently,  h  does  no  fervice.  Boerhaave  fays  that  the  expreffed 
juice  of  the  middle  bark,  given  from  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce  (fome  go 
as  far  as  an  ounce),  is  the  beft  of  hydragogues  where  the  vifcera  are 
found;  and  that  it  fo  powerfully  diffolves  the  humours,  and  procures 
lo  plentiful  watery  difcharges  from  all  the  emundtories,  that  the  patient 
is  ready  to  faint  from  the  large  and  fudden  inanition.  The  decodtion 
and  juice  are  recommended  alfo,  in  fmaller  dofe.s,  as  ufeful  aperients 
and  deobflruents  in  different  chronical  diforders.  This  bark  has 
fcarcely  any  fmell,  and  very  little  tarte  :  on  firrt  chewing,  it  impreffes 
a  kind  of  fweetifhnefs,  which  is  followed  by  a  very  flight  but  very 
durable  acrimony,  in  which  its  medical  adtivity  feems  to  refide,_  and. 
which  it  imparts  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menrtrua. 

The  leaves,  of  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  rtrong,  very  naufeous, 
bitter  kind  of  tarte,  are  faid  to  be  purgative  and  emetic  like  the  bark, 
ifiey  are  celebrated  externally  againrt  burns  and  inflammations,  and 

for 
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for  thefe  purpofes  an  ointment  is  prepared  from  them  in  the  {hops :  four 
ounces  of  the  leaves,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  the  inner  bark,  frefh, 
are  thoroughly  bruifed,  and  boiled  in  a  quart  of  linfeed  oil  till  the 
watery  moiflure  is  confumed  and  the  oil  tinged  of  a  green  colour : 
the  oil  is  then  preffed  out,  and  brought  to  the  confidence  of  an  oint¬ 
ment  by  melting  in  it  fix  ounces  of  white  wax  *. 

The  flowers  of  elder  have  an  agreeable  flavour,  which  they  give  *Unguenttim 
over  in  didillation  with  water,  and  impart  by  infudon  both  to  water  rai^uq.nui» 
and  rectified  fpirit :  on  diddling  with  water  a  large  quantity  of  the 
flowers,  a  linall  portion  of  a  butyraceous  effential  oil  feparates.  Infu- 
fions  made  from  them  while  frefh  are  gently  laxative  and  aperient : 
when  dry,  they  are  faid  to  promote  chiefly  the  cuticular  excretion,  and 
to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  eryfipelatous  and  eruptive  diforders. 

From  thefe  alfo  an  unguent  is  prepared,  probably  of  equal  efficacy 
with  the  other,  and  preferred  by  fome  as  being  more  elegant,  by  melt¬ 
ing  three  pounds  of  mutton  fuet  with  a  pint  of  oil-olive,  and  boiling 
in  this  mixture  four  pounds  of  the  full  blown  flowers  till  they  are  almod 
crifp  'f. 

The  berries,  in  tade  fweetifh  and  not  unpleafant,  yield  on  expref-  4  Ung“entum 
don  a  dne  purplifh  juice,  which  infpiffated  to  the  confidence  of  honey, 
either  by  itfelf  J  or  with  the  addition  of  half  a  pound  of  dne  fugar  to  a 
quart  § ,  proves  an  ufeful  aperient  and  refolvent  in  recent  colds  and  Robbaccarum 
fundry  chronical  diforders,  gently  loofening  the  belly,  and  promoting  fambud 
urine  and  perforation.  Vn; 

2.  Ebulus  Pharm .  Pdinb .  Sambucus  humilis  Jive  ebulus  C.  B , 

ChamaaSte .  Dwarf-elder  or  danewrort :  an  herbaceous  plant,  dying 
to  the  ground  in  winter  with  longer  leaves  than  thofe  of  the  arboref- 
cent  fpecies,  and  nine  leaves  on  one  rib.  It  grows  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  dowers  in  July,  and  produces  ripe  black  berries  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September. 

It  is  faid  that  this  fpecies  has  the  fame  virtues  with  the  preceding, 
but  differs  fomewhat  in  degree :  that  the  bark  (that  of  the  root  has 
been  chiedy  ufed)  and  the  berries,  are  refpedively  more  efficacious,  and 
the  leaves  lefs  fo :  that  the  rob  or  infpiffated  juice  of  the  berries,  in 
dofes  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce,  ads  as  a  ftrong  hydragogue,  and 
in  fmaller  dofes  as  a  powerful  refolvent  and  deobftruent. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS  Pharm .  Lond.  &  Edinb,  Cinnabaris  Gra - 
wrunu  Dragons-blood,  fo  called  :  a  redn,  obtained  from  certain 

3  S  2  large 
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large  palm-like  trees  growing  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  brought  over  in  oval 
drops  wrapt  up  in  flag-leaves,  or  in  large  and  generally  more  impure 
maffes  compoled  of  fmaller  tears  j  of  a  deep  dark  red  colour,  which 
changes,  in  pulverifation,  to  a  crimfon.  Sundry  artificial  compofitions, 
coloured  with  the  true  dragons-blood,  or  with  brazil  wood  or  other 
materials,  have  been  fome times  fold  in  the  room  of  this  commodity  : 
fome  of  thefe  diffolve  like  gums  in  water,  and  others  crackle  in  the 
hre  without  proving  inflammable  5  whereas  the  genuine  dragons-blood 
readily  melts  and  catches  flame,  and  is  fcarcely  aCted  on  by  watery 
liquors. .  It  dnTolves  almoft  totally,  by  the  affiftance  of  heat,  *in  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit,  and  tinges  a  large  quantity  of  themenftruum  of  a  deep  red 
colour  :  it  is  likewife  foluble  in  expreffed  oils,  and  imparts  to  them  * 
av-q  tincture,  lefs  beautiful  than  that  which  anchufa  communicates. 

This  refin,  in  fubftance,  has  no  perceptible  fmell  or  tafte  :  when. 
diiTolved,  whether  in  vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils,  it  difcovers  fome  degree 
of  pungency  and  warmth.  It  is  ufually  looked  upon  as  a  gentle  incraf- 
fant,  deficcative,  and  reftringent;  and  fometimes  prefcribed  in  thefe 
intentions  againfl  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  and  ulcerations  both  inter¬ 
nal  and  external. 


SANICULA. 

CANICULA  feu  dtapenfa  E  harm.  Edinb.  Sajiicula  ojficinarwn  C.  JB .. 
Sanicle:  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  fhining  dark  green  roundifh 
leaves,  cut  into  five  fegments,  ferrated  about  the  edges ;  and  rough  feeds 
which  flick  to  the  clothes.  It  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  grows  wild 
in  wqods  and  on  hilly  grounds,  and  flowers  in  May. 

This  herb,  recommended  both  externally  and  internally  as  a  vulne¬ 
rary  or  mild  reftringent,  and  fuppofed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  fanative  virtues  afcribed  to  it,  difcovers  to  the  tafte  a  kind  of  bitter- 
ilhnefs  and  roughnefs,  followed  by  an  lmprefiion  of  acrimony  which 
affects  chiefly  the  throat :  in  the  frefh  leaves,  the  tafte  is  very  weak;  in 
tne  dry  leaves,  confiderable;  in  the  extracts  made  from  them,  by  water 
and  fpirit,  moderately  ftrong. 


SAN  T  A  L  U  M. 

SAUNDERS.  Three  different  woods  are  brought  under  this  name 
tiom  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  large  billets ;  they  are  faid  to  be  the  produce, 
chiefly,  of  the  ifland  Timor, 


1.  Santalum 
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f.  Santalum  citiunum  Pharm.  Edinb.  Yellow  launders  : 
of  a  pale  yellowifh  or  brownifh  colour,  and  a  clofe  even  grain.  This 
wood  has  a  pleafant  fmell,  and  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafte  accompanied 
with  sn  agieeable  kind  of  pungency.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
fragrant  efiential  oil,  which  thickens  in  the  cold  into  the  confiftcnce  of 
a  balfam,  approaching  in  fmell  to  ambergris,  or  a  mixture  of  amber- 
gris  and  rofes :  the  remaining  decodion,  infpiflated  to  the  confidence 
of  an  extrad,  is  bitterifh  and  /lightly  pungent.  Redified  fpirit  extrads, 
by  digeftion,  confiderably  more  than  water:  the  colour  of  the  tin  dure 
is  a  itch  yellow.  The  fpirit,  diftilled  off,  is  lightly  impregnated  with 
the  fine  flavour  of  the  wood  :  the  remaining  brownifh  extrad  has  a 
weak  fmell,  and  a  moderate  balfamic  pungency.  This  wood  therefore, 
though  at  prefent  among  us  difregarded,  promifes  to  have  a  good  claim 
to  the  coiroborant  virtues  afcribed  to  it  by  Hoffman  and  others. 

2.  Santalum  album.  White  faunders :  of  a  clofe  texture  and 
flreight  fibies  like  the  preceding,  but  of  a  paler  whitifh  colour.  This 
fpecies,  far  weaker  than  the. yellow  both  in  fmell  and  tafte,  promifes 
very  little  medicinal  vii  tue  :  it  has  long  flood  entirely  negleded,  and 
is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  /hops. 

3.  Santalum  rubrum  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Red  faunders: 
of  a  dull. red  almoft  blackifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and  a  deep  brighter 
red  within  :  its  fibres  are  now  and  then  curled,  as  in  knots.  ^This 
alfo,  recommended  as  an  aftringent  and  corroborant,  appears  to  be  of 
very  little  virtue,  as  it  has  no  manifeft  fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafte: 
even  of  extrads  made  from  it/  with  water  or  with  fpirit,  the  tafte  is 
inconfiderable.  Its  piincipal  ufe  is  as  a  colouring  drug.  To  watery  li¬ 
quors  it  communicates  only  a  yellowifh  tinge,  but  to  redified  fpirit  a 
fine  deep  red  :  a  fmall  quantity  of  an  extrad  made  with  this  menftruum 
tinges  a  large  one  of  frefh  fpirit  of  the  fame  elegant  colour ;  though  it 
does  not,,  like  . moft  other  refinou^  bodies,  ddfolve  in  expreffed  oils,  of 
communicate  its  colour  to  them  :  of  diftilled  oils,  there  are  fome,  as 
that  of  lavender,  which  receive  a  red  tindure  both  from  the  wood  itfelf 
and  from  the  refinous  extrad,  but  the  greater  number  does  not. 

Geoffioy  and  others  take'  notice  that  the  brazil  woods  are  fometimes 
fubftituted  to  red  faunders,  and  the  college  of  Bruflels  doubts  whether 
all  that  is  fold  among  them  for  faunders  is  not  really  a  wood  of  that 
kind.  Accotding  to  the  account  which  they  have  given  of  their  red 
faundeis,  it  is  plainly  the  brazil  wood  of  the  dyers  5  the  diftinuuifhing 
charader  of  which  is,  that  it  imparts  its  colour  to  common  water!  Of  the 
.  v  \  fame 
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fame  kind  alio  is  the  wood  examined  by  Cartheufer  under  the  name  of 

red  faunders,  the  watery  infufion  and  extradt  of  which  were  both  of  i 
dark  red. 


SANTO  NICUM. 

S.AN T ONICUM  SEMEN  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Semen  ana,  Semen 
Janet um,  Jemen  contra,  fementina.  Worm  seed:  a  fmall  light  oval 
leed;  compofed  as  it  were  of  a  number  of  thin  membranous  coats;  of 
a  yellowifh-greenilh  colour  with  a  caft  of  brown ;  eafily  friable/  bv 
rubbing  between  the  fingers,  into  a  fine  chaffy  kind  of  fubftance 
The  feeds  have  commonly  mixed  with  them  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
this  chaffy  matter,  and  fmall  bits  of  ftalks  and  leaves.  They  are 
brought  from  the  Levant,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  fpecies 
or  Ortemijia,  refembling  in  its  general  appearance  our  fine-leaved  mu2- 

™r.>  ealIed  by  Linnaeus  artemijia  foliis  caulinu  linearibus  pinnate- 
multijidiSy  ram's  indivi/is ,  J-picis  Jecundis  rejlexis. 

These  feeds  have  a  moderately  ftrong,  not  agreeable  fmell,  fome- 
what  of  the  wormwood  kind;  and  a  very  bitter  fubacrid  tafte.  Thev 
have  been  chiefly  recommended  as  anthelmintics ;  and  commonly 
taken,  in  this  intention,  either  along  with  melafles,  or  candied  with 
iugar.  They  might  be  ufed  alfo  for  other  purpofes ;  as  they  appear  (at 
lealt  the  fpecimens  which  I  examined)  to  be  a  not  inelegant  ftrong; 
bittei.  They  give  out  their  virtue  both  to  water  and  fpirit,  together 
with  a  brownifli  hue,  which  in  the  watery  tindture  has  an  admixture 
of  reddilh,  m  the  fpirituous  of  yellow  :  the  fpirituous  is  lefs  ungrateful 
in  tafte,  and  difeovers  lefs  alfo  of  the  ill  fmell  of  the  fantonicum,  than 
the  watery  infufion.  In  evaporation,  water  carries  off  greatefl  part  of 
the  difagreeable  flavour  of  the  feeds,  the  infpiflated  extract  being  little 
other  than  Amply  bitter.  An  extra#  made  by  rectified  fpirit  retains  a 
conliderabie  mare  of  the  flavour :  this  extradt  appears  to  be  the  mofl 
eligible  preparation  of  the  fantonicum  for  the  purpofes  of  an  anthel¬ 
mintic  ;  and  the  watery  extradt,  or  a  tindlure  drawn  from  it,  for  the 
more  general  intentions  of  bitter  medicines. 


S  A  P  0. 


^  s  O  A  p:  a  compofition  of  oils  or  fats  with  alkaline  falts,  incor- 

poiated fo  as  to  diflolve  together  in  water  into  a  milky  femi  trans¬ 
parent  liquid.  y 
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with  fr^VURUS-,  ^a,rd  f0T  t  The  fineft  hard  ^  prepared 
feoStrlT  °il  °f  almonds,  by  digefting  it  with  thrice  its  mea- 

kv  mv  i  ft  fi  kyS  formerly  defcnbed  (page  483)  in  fuch  a  heat  that 
they  may  juft  fimmer.  In  a  few  hours  they  unite  into  a  turbid  fluid 
which  on  bemg  boded  a  little,  becomes  more  tranfparent,  and  ropy 
io  that  if  a  little  be  fuffered  to  cool,  it  will  concrete  like  gelly.  Solrfe 

die  coA-on°W  t  -r0'^  &  tiU  the  boiIinS  lofes  its  ropinefs ,  and 

the  coftion  continued  till,  on  receiving  fome  drops  upon  a  tile,  the 

ThP  fi  t0  ^oaSuIate  and  the  water  to  freely  feparate  from  it 

The  fire  being  then  removed,  the  foap  rifes  gradually  to  the  furface 

from  whence  it  is  taken  off  before  it  grows  cold/and  put  into  i 

wooden  mould,  or  frame,  with  a  cloth  bottom :  being  afterwards 

MPeance  *  TftS^ °f ' '  “  by  k  has  a?<l^  a  d-  -t 

ill  ten  ce  .  After  the  fame  manner  a  hard  foap  is  made  with  oil 
o  we,  which  Ihould  be  of  the  fineft  kind,  that  {he  foap  may  prove  as 
little  ungrateful  as  poffible  either  to  the  palate  or  ftomach -k  By 
he  fame  or  finular  procefles  this  commodity  is  prepared  for  common 

cahedV  7y  °nnie-r  The  fineft  of  *e  common  foaps  is  tha" 
called  Spamfli  or  Caflile  leap  +  ,  which  is  made  with  oil-olive. 

pomefwfth  t"turated  wlth  vegetable  ref, ns  and  thick  balfams,  incor- 
porates  with  them  into  a  compound  foluble,  like  the  foap  itfelf,  in 

wh  chyotemfelhenCe  lC  pr0V£S  ?n  ufeful  inSredient  in  teLous  pills, 
the  ^5  t(.hemfefIv“  are  aPC  t0  Paft  c«“i«  through  the  iuteftines,  but  by 
the  admixture  of  foap  become  dilfoluble  in  the  ftomach.  It  renders 

unftuous  and  thick  mucous  animal  matters  dilfoluble  in  like  manner  in 

theTkindsof  fi  bdhenCe-mly  bu  Prefumed  t0  aft  as  a  menftruum  for 
,  ri  °f  PubfianCeS  ln  the  bodD  that  is  to  attenuate  vifeid  juices 
and  refolve  obftrudhons ■:  fuch,  in  effed,  are  the  virtues  wh  eh  it 

appears  to  exert  m  cachectic,  hydropic,  and  ideric  cafes,  in  which 
laft,  particularly  its  aperient  and  refolvent  powers  have  been  often 
experienced.  Solutions  of  it  have  been  found  like  wife  to  diffolve 
certain  animal  concretions  of  the  harder  kind,  as  the  filaments  which, 
are  ometimes  feen  floating  in  the  urine  of  rheumatic  and  arthritic 
perfons,  the  matter  fecreted  in  gouty  joints,  and  the  more  comma 
Urinary  calculus  :  on  thefe  fubftances  (at  leaft  on  the  latter)  though 

fw  aikS  nl°re  lanpldly  than  lime-water,  yet  when  joined  °to 

that  menftruum  it  remarkably  increafes  its  adivity,  the  diflolving 
powei  of  a  composition  of  the  two  being,  according  to  Dr.  Whyttl 
experiments,  coniiderably  greater  than  that  of  the  foao  and  lime-water 
unmixed :  of  the  good  effeds  of  thefe  medicines  in  calculous  cafes- 
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there  are  feveral  inftances  y  but  what  their  eftedts  may  be  in  gouty  and 
rheumatic  ones,  is  not  yet  well  known. 

The  ufual  dofe  of  foap,  as  an  aperient,  is  half  a  dram  or  a  dram : 
as  a  lithontriptic,  half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  or  more,  are  taken  in 
a  day  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  bolus  or  pills,  or 
made  into  an  eledtary  with  fome  grateful  fyrup  as  that  of  orange  peel, 
or  diffolved  in  milk  or  other  liquids. 

In  watery  liquors  it  difiblves  only  imperfectly,  the  folution  being 
always  turbid.  Redtified  fpirit,  though  it  has  no  adtion  on  the  al¬ 
kaline  fait  or  oil  feparately,  difiblves  the  foap  into  a  limpid  liquor. 
Proof  fpirit,  free  from  acidity,  difiblves  it  as  perfedtly,  and  in  larger 
quantity ;  redtified  fpirit  not  taking  up  one  tenth  its  own  weight,  but 
proof  fpirit  one  third  or  more.  The  fpirituous  lolutions  bear  to  be 
largely  dildted  writh  pure  water,  without  fuffiering  any  turbidnefs  or 
reparation  of  their  parts :  but  on  the  addition  of  any  acid,  or  of  any 
combination  of  acids  with  earthy  or  metallic  bodies,  as  the  fal  catkar- 
ticus  amarusy  See.  the  foap  is  refolved  into  its  conftituent  ingredients ; 
its  alkaline  fait  being  abforbed  by  the  acid,  and  the  oil  riling  to  the 
furface.  The  oil,  thus  extricated  from  foap  by  acids,  dififolves,  like 
efiential  oils,  in  redtified  fpirit. 

Soap  is  employed  externally  for  difeufiing  rheumatic  pains,  arthritic- 
tumours,  the  humours  ftagnating  after  fprains,  &c.  Some  pretend 
thatthe  indurated  tophaceous  concretions  in  arthritic  joints  have  been  re¬ 
folved  by  the  external  ufe  of  foapy  cataplafms.  Several  corppofitions  for 
external  purpofes  are  prepared  in  the  Ihops.  One  part  of  Spanilh  foap, 
fhaved  or  cut  in  thin  dices,  is  birred  into  fix  parts  of  common  plafter 
melted  over  the  fire,  and  the  mixture  boiled  till  it  acquires  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  plafter ;  which  is  formed  into  rolls  whilft  hot,  the  foap 
■Empjaflrum  difpofing  it  to  grow  brittle  as  it  cools  *  :  fome  endeavour  to  promote 
Ph.lond.  the  refolvent  virtue  of  the  foap  by  ufing,  inftead  of  the  common 
plafter,  a  more  compounded  one  in  which  turpentine,  galbanum,  and 
i  taponaceum  ammoniacum  are  ingredients  *f* :  but  foap  adts  to  much  better  ad- 
Po.  Edthh.  vantage  jn  tke  form  of  a  cataplafm  or  liniment  than  in  the  ftiff  one  of 
a  plafter.  The  officinal  faponaceous  liniments  are  made,  by  di- 
gefting  three  ounces  of  Spanilh  foap  in  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  rofemary  till 
the  fpirit  is  fatu rated,  and  diftolving  in  this  folution  an  ounce  of 
I Limmentum.  camphor  f  :  or  by  digeftinp  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  foap  in  a  pint  of 
Pb.  Lend,  redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  afterwards  adding  half  an  ounce  of 
§Baifam.iapo-  camphor,  a  dram  of  oil  of  rofemary,  and  a  dram  of  oil  of  origanum  §. 
o^pode’dou?*  Sometimes  opium  is  joined,  by  which  the  compound  is  fuppoled  to  be 
Pb.  Edinb.  5  rendered 
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more  effectual  tor  allaying  violent  pains  :  two  ounces  of  foap. 
and  naif  an  ounce  of  crude  opium,  are  digefted,  in  a  gentle  fa nd-heat, 
ior  three  days,  with  eighteen  ounces  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  fix 
drams  of  camphor  and  one  dram  of  oil  of  rofemary  added  to  the  drained 

hquoi  %  This  lad  compofition  is  given  alfo  internally,  in  nervous 
colics,  jaundices,  &c. 

2.  Sapo  mollis.  Soft  foap.  The  common  foft  foap  f  ufed 
about  London,  generally  of  a  greenifh  hue  with  feme  white  lumps,  is 
prepared  chiefly  with  tallow :  a  blackifh  fort  J  more  common  in  fome 
otner  places,  is  faid  to  be  made  with  whale  oil.  Both  kinds  are  con- 
fiderably  more  acrid  than  the  hard  foaps,  and  are  employed  only  for 
,ome  external  purpofes :  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  our  common  foft 
ioap  and  quicklime  is  ufed  as  a  mild  caudic  ||. 

3.  Sapo  volatilis.  Volatile  foap.  Of  this  there  are  three 
kinds :  one  compofed  of  fixt  alkalies  and  volatile  oils ;  another,  of 
volatile  alkalies,  and  oils  of  the  grofler  or  more  fixt  kind ;  and  the  third 
in  wnich  both  the  alkali  and  the  oil  are  volatile. 

Fixt  alkalies  are.  very  difficultly  made  to  unite  with  diddled  oils. 

The  mod  commodious  method  of  obtaining  the  combination  appears 
to  be,  by  throwing  the  fait  red  hot  into  a  heated  mortar,  immediately 
reducing  it  into  powder,  then  pouring  on  it,  while  it  continues  quite 
hot,  oy  little  at  a  time,  an  equal  quantity  or  more  of  the  oil,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  grind  them  together,  fo  as  to  form  a  fmooth  foft  mafs. 

Stahl  reports  that  the  union  may  foon  be  obtained  alfo,  by  agitating 

the  lalt  with  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  oil,  and  a  quantity  of'phleo-- 

matic  vinous  fpirit ;  the  fpirit  feeming  to  ferve  as  a  medium  for  joining 

them  together.  This  medicine,  prepared  with  oil  of  turpentine  §  Sapo  phiio- 

was  formerly  celebrated  as  a  diuretic,  in  nephritic  complaints,  and  as  a  foPhicus> .  far* 

corrector  of  certain  vegetables,  particularly  of  opium  :  its  virtues  have  ^ 

not  been  fully  determined  by  experience,  nor  does  the  prefent  practice 
pay  any  regard  to  it. 

.  Combinations  of  volatile  alkalies  with  exprefled  oils,  and  with  the 
oily  balfamic  juices,  are  obtained  more  readily.  One  ounce  of  fpirit 
of  fal  ammoniac,  and  four  of  oil  of  almonds,  ffirred  together  in  a  wide¬ 
mouthed  vial,  unite  perfe&ly,  in  a  fhort  time,  into  a  white  fapona- 
ceous  liquid  **.  _  A  more  confifient  foapy  mafs  is  prepared,  by  gradually  **  Liniment, 
dropping  the  fpirit  into  equal  its  weight  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  volatile  p- 
Rirring  them  carefully  together  •f-f- .  Both  thefe  compofitions  are  very  ft  Epithema 

3  T  ‘  acrimonious, 
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acrimonious,  and  are  ufed  only  externally,  as  ilimulants,  in  rheumatic 
and  ifchiadic  pains. 

Combinations  of  volatile  alkalies  with  volatile  oils,  in  a  liquid  form, 
have  been  already  mentioned  under  the  head  of  fal  alkalinus  volatilis : 
compofitions  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  obtained  in  a  folid  hate,  by 
mixing  the  fait  with  the  oil,  and  fubliming  them  together.  It  may 
be  obferved,  that  in  all  thefe  combinations  made  with  volatile  falts, 
though  the  pungency  of  the  fait  is  more  or  lels  covered,  it  is  never 
completely  fheathed  as  that  of  the  fixt  alkalies  is  in  the  hard  foaps ; 
and.  that  none  of  the  compofitions,  in  which  either  the  alkali  or  the 
oil  is  volatile,  are  fo  perfectly  faponaceous  as  thofe  in  which  they  are 
both  of  the  more  fixt  kind. 


S  A  P  O  N  A  R  I  A. 

SAPONARIA  Pbarm.Edinb.  Saponarta  major  l avis  C. 
Soapwort  or  bruisewort:  a  fmooth  herb,  with  plantane-like 
tmee-nbbed  leaves  let  in  pairs  on  fliort  broad  pedicles \  producing,  on 
the  tops  of  the  ftalks,  umbel-like  clufters  of  red,  purple,  or  whitiih 
flowers,  cut  deeply  into  live  fegments  nipt  at  the  ends,  handing  in  long 
cups,  followed  by  pear-fhaped  capfules  full  of  fmall  feeds  :  the  root  is 
long,  {lender,  fpreading  to  a  great  didance  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  extirpated, 
of  a  brownifh  colour  on  the  oullide,  internally  white,  with  a  yellowifh 
fibre  in  the  middle.  It  grows  wild,  but  not  very  common,  in  moid 
grounds,  and  dowers  in  July.  . 

i  The  roots  and  leaves  of  laponaria  difcover  to  the  tade  a  kind  of 
glutinous  foftnefs  or  fmoothnefs ;  accompanied,  in  the  roots,  with  a 
iweetifhnefs  and  dight  pungency ;  in  the  leaves,  with  a  degree  of 
bitternefs  and  roughnefs.  The  fmoothnefs  or  foapinefs,  from  which 
the  plant  received  its  name,  is  dronged  in  the  leaves ;  which,  on 
being  agitated  with  water,  raife  a  llippery  froth,  and  are  faid  to  impart 
a  detergent  quality  approaching  to  that  of  folutions  of  foap  itfelf.  This 
matter  is  diffolved  alfo  by  rectified  fpirit  as  well  as  water,  and  hence 
appears  evidently  of  a  different  nature  from  gummy  or  mucilaginous 
fubdances :  on  infpilfating  the  dilutions,  it  remains  entire  in  the 
extracts,  and  proves  dronger  in  the  fpirituous  extradt  than  in  the 
watery.  This  plant  therefore,  among  us  difregarded,  may  be  pre¬ 
fumed  to  have  fome  condderable  medicinal  virtues:  by  the  German 
phyficians,  the  roots  are  ufed  in  venereal  maladies,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
funilar,  but  fuperiour,  to  thofe  of  farfaparilla. 
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S  A  P  O  NA  R  I/E  N  U  C  U  L  /E. 

N  U  C  U  L  /E  Japan  aria  non  cdules  C.  B.  Saponaria  J'pharula. 
arbor  is  fihcifolice  J.  B.  Baccce  bermudenfes  Marloe.  Soap¬ 
berries  :  a  fpherical  fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a  cherry ;  whofe  cortical 
part  is  yellow,  gloffy,  and  fo  tranfparent,  as  to  fhew  the  fpherical  black 
nut,  which  rattles  within,  and  which  includes  a  white  kernel.  It  is 
the  produce  of  a  fmall  tree,  growing  in  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  the 
Well;  Indies,  called  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane  prunifera  racemofa ,  folio  alato , 
cojia  media  membranulis  utrinque  ext  antibus  donatay  fruttu fapoiiario. 

It  is  faid  that  this  fruit,  at  leaft  its  cortical  part,  has  a  very  bitter 
tafle,  and  no  fmell :  that  it  raifes  a  foapy  froth  with  water,  and  has 
fimilai  effects  with  foap  in  wafhing  :  that  it  is  a  medicine  of  lingular 
and  fpecific  virtue  in  chlorofes :  and  that  a  tincture  or  extract  are 
preferable  to  the  berry  in  fubftan.ee,  from  whence  it  may  be  prefumed 
that  its  foapy  matter,  like  that  of  the  faponaria,  is  diftoluble  in  fpirit. 
Its  medical  virtue  was  firft  publifhed  by  Marloe  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Boyle  i  but  the  fruit  having  been  concealed  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Bermudas  berries,  its  ufe  died  with  the  author.  That  Marloe’s 
Bermudas  berries  were  the  fame  with  the  foap-berries  of  America,  had 
been  fufpeCted  by  fome,  and  was  confirmed  by  Dale  in  examining  the 
Bermudas  berries  which  Marloe  had  left  under  that  title  behind  him. 
1  hey  are  ftill,  however,  unknown,  in  practice,  and  in  the  lhops. 


SARCOCOLLA. 

SA  RCOCOLLA  Rharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  a  concrete 
gummy-refinous  juice,  brought  from  Perfia  and  Arabia,  in  fmall, 
ipongy,  crumbly,  whitifh-yellow  grains,  with  a  few  of  a  reddifh  and 
fometimes  of  a  deep  red  colour  mixed  with  them  :  the  tears,  when 
entire,  are  about  the  fize  of  peas  :  the  whiteft  tears  or  fragments  are 
preferred,  as  being  the  frefheft.  The  plant  which  produces  this  juice, 
and  the  place  of  its  production,  are  unknown. 

#  hARCocoLLA  has  a  bitterifh  fubacrid  tafte,  followed  by  a  naufeous 
kind  of  fweetifhnefs.  It  foftens  in  the  mouth,  bubbles  and  catches 
flame  from  a  candle,  diftolves  almoft  wholly  in  water,  and  greateft 
part  of  it  in  rectified  fpirit.  Its  medical  qualities  are  not  well  known  : 
it  is  faid,  when  taken  internally,  to  aCt  as  a  flow  and  dangerous  pur¬ 
gative ;  externally,  to  cleanfe  and  promote  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers ; 
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diflolved  in  breaft-milk,  to  be  an  ufeful  collyrium  for  defluxions  on 
the  eyes. 

S  A  R  S  A  PA  R  I  L  LA. 

SARSAPARILLA  Pharm .  Lend.  &  Edinb.  Zarza  quibufdam- : 
f|ie  root  ot  a  Species  of  bindweed,  fmilax  afpera  peruviana  five  far - 
Japa)  ilia  C.  P.  fmilax  caule  aculeato  angulato ,  Joliis  inertnibus  retufo — 
mucronatisLinnfp .  growing  in  the  Spanish  Weft  Indies,  and  fcarcely 
bearing  the  winters  of  our  climate  without  (belter.  The  root  confifts 
of  a  number  of  ftrings,  of  great  length,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe- 
quill  or  thicker,  flexible,  free  from  knots,  compofed  of  fibres  runnino- 
their  whole  length,  fo'  that  they  may  be  ftript  in  pieces  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  They  are  covered  with  a  thin,  brownifti,  or  yellowifh- 
afti-coloured  fkin,  under  which  lies  a  thicker  white  friable  fubftance, 
and  in  the  middle  runs  a  woody  pith. 

This  root  has  a  farinaceous  fomewhat  bitteriffi  tafte,  and  no  fmelh 
To  water  it  communicates  a  reddifh  brown,  to  redified  fpirit  a  yel- 
iowifh  red  tindure,  but  gives  no  confiderable  tafte  to  either  men- 
ftruum.  An  extrad,  obtained  by  infpiftating  the  fpirituous  tindure, 
has  a  weak,  fomewhat  naufeous,  balfamic  bitteriflmefs,  which  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  flight  but  durable  pungency :  the  watery  extra#  is  much 
•  weaker,  and  in  larger  quantity. 

Sarfaparilla  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  about  the 
year  1563,  with  the  character  of  a  fpecific  for  the  cure  of  the  lues 
venerea,  which  made  its  appearance  a  little  before  that  time.  What¬ 
ever  good  effeds  it  might  have  produced  in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
was  found  to  be  infufficient  in  this,  infomuch  that  many  have  denied 
it  to  have  any  virtue  at  all,  and  fuppofed  that  it  could  do  no  more, 
than,  by  its  farinaceous  foftnefs,  to  obtund  the  force  of  the  gaftric 
kind,  and  thus  weaken  the  appetite  and  digeftion.  It  appears  however, 
from  experience,  that  though  greatly  unequal  to  the  charader  which 
it  bore  at  firft,  yet,  in  many  cafes,  ftrong  decodions  of  it,  drank 
plentifully  and  duly  continued,  are  of  very  confiderable  fervice,  for 
promoting  perforation,  and  what  is  called  fweetening  or  purifying  the 
blood  and  humours.  In  the  medical  obfervations  published  by  ,a 
fociety  of  phyficians  in  London,  there  are  feveral  inftances  of  its 
efficacy  in  venereal  maladies,  as  an  afliftant  to  mercury,  or  when 
mercury  had  preceded  its  ufe  :  it  oftentimes  anfwered,  and  that  fpeedily, 
dter  mercurial  undions,  and  long  continued  courfes  of  ftrong  de- 
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coitions  of  guaiacum,  had  failed.  Dr.  Harris  fays  that  infants  who 
have  received  the  infection  from  the  nurfe,  though  full  of  pudules  and 
ulcers  and  fometimes  troubled  with  nodurnal  pains,  are  cured  by  far- 
faparilla  without  mercurials  :  he  direds  the  powder  of  the  root  to  be 
mixed  with  their  food. 

SASSAFRAS . 

S  A  S  S  A  F  RA  S  Fh.  Lond.  Saffaphras  Fh.  Edlnb .  the  root  of 
a  large  American  tree  of  the  bay  kind,  flaurus  folds  integris  trilobifque 
Lmn.fp.  arbor  ex  florida  ficulneo  folio  C.  B.J  brought  over  in  long 
dreight  pieces,  very  light  and  of  a  fpongy  texture,  covered  with  a 
rough  fungous  bark,  outwardly  of  an  afh-colour,  inwardly  of  the 
colour  of  rudy  iron. 

This  root  has  a  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  fweetifh,  fubadringent,  aro¬ 
matic  tade  :  the  bark  is  much  dronger  than  the  internal  woody  part, 
and  the  fmall  twigs  than  the  larger  pieces.  It  gives  out  its  virtues,, 
together  with  a  reddidi  colour,  totally  to  fpirit,  lefs  perfectly  to  water : 
the  fpirituous  tindure  lmells  weakly  and  tades  drongly,  the  watery 
fmells  Wronger  and  tades  weaker  of  the  root.  Diddled  with  water, 
it  yields  a  fragrant  edential  oil  *,  of  a  penetrating  pungent  fade,  fo  *  OJ.eflentiaL 
ponderous  as  to  dnk  in  water,  limpid  and  colourlefs  when  newly  rad*  ^a^afr. 
diddled,  by  age  growing  yellowida  and  at  length  of  a  reddifh  brown  lign.' 
colour :  the  remaining  decodion,  infpilfated,  yields  a  bitteridi  fub-  Pb.  EMnbd 
adringent  extrad.  Rediiied  fpirit,  diddled  from  the  tindure  made 
in  that  mendruum,  brings  over  with  it  nothing  condderable  :  the  in- 
fpidated  extrad  retains,  along  with  the  bitternefs  and  fubadringency, 
nearly  all  the  aromatic  matter  of  the  root,  though  the  fmell  is  in  .^reat 
part  luppreded  in  the  extrad  as  well  as  in  the  tindure. 

Sadafras  is  ufed  as  a  mild  corroborant,  diaphoretic,  and  fwee tenet,  in 
fcorbutic,  venereal,  cachedic,  and  catarrhal  diforders.  For  thefe  pur-  ■*’ 

pofes,  both  the  volatile  and  the  fixt  parts,  the  diddled  oil  and  the  wa¬ 
tery  extrad,  have  been  given  with  fuccefs  :  the  fpirituous  tindure  or 
extrad,  which  contain  both,  appear  to  be  the  mod  elegant  prepara¬ 
tions.  Infudons  made  in  water,  from  the  cortical  or  the  woody  part 
rafped  or  fhaved,  are  commonly  drank  as  tea  :  in  fome  conditutions, 
thefe  liquors,  by  their  fragrance,  are  apt,  on  fird  taking  them,  to 
affed  the  head ;  an  inconvenience,  which  is  generally  got  the  better 
of  on  continuing  their  ufe  for  a  little  time,  and  which  neither  the- 
watery  nor  fpirituous  extrads  are  at  all  fubjed  to. 
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S  A  T  U  R  E  I  A. 

Jahtuc  b  IA  rlar7  Edinb4  Satureia  bortenfls -fi™  cunita •/- 

tnaplmu  C .  B.  Tbymbra.  Summer  savoury:  alow,  Ihrubby, 
fomewhat  hairy  plant  :  with  fmall  oblong  narrow  leaves,  nar- 
roweft  atthe  bottom,  fet  in  pairs ;  and  fmall  clufters,  in  the  bofoms 
o  he  leaves,  of  pale  purphfh  labiated  flowers,  whofe  upper  lip  is  nipt 
at  the  extreimty,  the  lower  cut  into  three  fegments.  It  grows  wild 

TuiZ;^Thern  Pam  °f  EU1'°Pe’  “d  15  — W  in  our 

The  leaves  of  favoury  are  a  warm  aromatic ;  of  a  grateful  fmell 

/eAifi1  H-°f  >hy‘l!e  but  milde‘i;  and  a  penetrating  pungent  tafte.  To 
reftified  fpmt,  they  give  out  the  whole  of  their  active  matter,  together 

with  a  dark  green  tindure  :  water  receiyes  from  them  a  reddifh  brown 
coloui  ,  and  a  confiderable  fmell,  but  very  little  of  their  tafte.  In  di- 
ftillation  with  water,  they  yield  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  fragrant  effentia) 
oil,  very  pungent,  and  of  great  lubtility  and  volatility  :  the  remaining 
decodion,  mlpiflated,  leaves  a  weakly  bitterifh,  fubaftringent,  un- 

mth^b eXtraiA  ,?ea‘fi®d  fPirit  elevates  in  diftillation  muchlefs  than 
n  ght  be  expeded  from  the  remarkable  volatility  of  the  oil :  the  ex  trad 

imells  agreeably,  though  weakly,  of  the  favoury,  and  has  a  very  warm 
pungent,  aromatic  tafte.  y  * 

s  a  r  r  r  i  o  n. 

S yl  T  r  R  I  o  N  MAS  P harm.  Edinh.  Orchis  morio  mas 
Jo  its  maculatu  C.  B.  Cynoforchis  &  tejliculus  caninus  quibufdam 
Orchis  or  dogstones  :  a  plant  with  fix  orfeven  long  fmoofh  narrow 
’  vallegated  with  dark  coloured  ftreaks  or  foots,  iffuin<r  from  the 
'°n0HV"d,One  or  two  embracing  the  ftalk,  which  is  finglef  roundiih, 
and  ftnated  :  on  its  top  appears  a  long  loofe  fpike  of  irregular,  naked 
purpnfh  red  flo  wers,  confifting  each  of  fix  petala;  one  of  which  is  large’ 

hw  ‘.T  hai?Sing  downwards ;  the  others  ftmller,  form¬ 

ing  a  kind  of  hood  above  it,  with  a  tail  behind  :  the  root  confifts  of 
wo  round,  A  whitifh  tubercles,  about  the  fiZe  of  nutmegs,  one  plump 
and  juicy,  the  other  fungous  and  fomewhat  Ibrivelled,  with  a  few  larae 
hbies  at  top.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  ihady  grounds  and  mofft 
meadows,  and  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  May  or  fooner. 

-UrnP  roots1or  bulbs  (die  only  part  directed  for  medicinal  ufel 
have  a  faint  lomewhat  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  vifcid  fweetilh  tafte. 

They 
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They  abound  with  a  glutinous  flimy  juice,  in  virtue  of  which  they  have 
been  found  lerviceable,  like  althea  root  and  other  mucilaginous  vege- 
tables  m  a  thin  acrid  ftate  of  the  humours  and  erofions  of  the  iriteftines 
I  hey  have  been  celebrated  alfo  for  analeptic  and  aphrodifiac  virtues,  to 
which  they  appear  to  have  little  claim. 

c  7?*  ^^nce  blPught  from  the  eaftern  countries  under  the  names  of 
an&feraptas,  and  recommended,  like  our  orchis  root,  in 
bilious  dyfentenes,  defluxions  on  the  bread:,  and  as  a  reftorative,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  other  than  the  prepared  roots  of  fome  plants  of  the  orchis 
kind,  of  which  different  fpedes  are  faid  to  be  taken  indiferiminately. 
I  he  ialep  comes  over  in  oval  pieces,  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  fome- 
what  clear  and  pellucid,  very  hard  and  almoft  horny,  of  little  or  no 
lmell,  in  tafte  like  gum  tragacanth.  The  common  orchis  root,  boiled 
m  water,  freed  from  the  fkin,  and  afterwards  fufpendea  in  the  air  to 
cry,  gams  exactly  the  fame  appearance  :  the  roots  thus  prepared  do  not 
grow  moift  or  mouldy  in  wet  weather,  which  thofe,  that  have  been 
barf. v.  dned’.  are  very  liable  to  do  :  reduced  into  powder,  they  foften 
or  dilfolve  as  it  were  in  boiling  water  into  a  kind  of  mucilage;  which 
may  be  diluted,  lor  ufe,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  or  with  milk. 
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S  A  X  I  F  RAG  A.  .  . 

SAXIFRA G A  ALBA  Pbarm .  Edinb.  Saxifraga  rotundifolia  alba 
C.  B.  White  faxifrage  :  a  plant  with  kidney- fliaped  crenated  yel- 
lowi Ill-green  leaves,  and  round  flender  purplilh  branched  ftalks,  on  th£ 
tops  of  which  grow  fhort  loofe  fpikes  of  pentapetalous  white  flowers, 
followed  each  by  a  two-horned  capfule  full  of  fmall  feeds  :  the  root  is 
compofed  of  fmall  fibres,  with  a  number  of  little  tubercles  amon o- 
them,  about  the  fize  of  pepper-corns,  containing,  under  a  chaffy  co¬ 
vering,  irregular  whitifli  bodies  fomewhat  brittle  like  the  kernels  of 
fruits.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fandy  pafture-grounds,  and 
flowers  in  May :  the  leaves  and  ftalks  wither  foon  after  flowering,  and 
by  degrees  the  tubercles  of  the  roots  alfo  difappear. 

The:  leaves  of  this  plant,  of  little  or  no  fmell,  and  of  a  weak  un- 
plealant  tafte  ;  and  the  tubercles  of  the  roots,  improperly  called  feeds, 
of  no  fmell,  and  in  tafte  fweetifh  with  a  very  flight  acrimony ;  are  re¬ 
commended  as  aperients  and  diuretics,  in  obftrueftions  of  the  menfes 
ftranguries,  and  nephritic  cafes.  Among  us,  they  have  long  been 
Gilufed,  and  unknown  in  the  fihops ;  a  more  common  plant,  of  the 

fame 
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•lame  name,  but  of  a  different  genus,  and  of  more  activity,  having 
generally  fupplied  their  place. 

SAXIFRAGA  VULGARIS. 

SAXIFRAGA  vulgaris  five  angjj^a,  Hip  pom  ar at  hr  urn  anglicum, 
Fceniculum  erraticum :  Sefeli pratenfe,  Jilaus  forte  plinio  C.  B.  Angelica 
pratenfis  apii  folio  Fount .  English  or  meadow  saxifrage:  an 

umbelliferous  plant,  with  winged  leaves  fubdivided  into  oblong  narrow 
fharp-pointed  legments  :  the  flowers  are  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  the 
umbel  naked,  but  its  lubdiviflons  have  feveral  little  leaves  at  their 
origin  ;  the  feeds  are  fhort,  brownifh  or  reddifh,  plano-convex,  with 
three  deep  furrows  fo  as  to. appear  winged  :  the  root  is  long,  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  brownifh  or  blackifh  on  the  outfide,  and  white 
within.  It  is  perennial,  common  in  meadows  and  pafture  grounds, 
and  flowers  in  June. 

The  roots,  leaves,  and  feeds  of  this  plant  have  been  commended  as 
aperients,  diuretics,  and  carminatives ;  and  appear,  from  their  aromatic 
fmell,  and  moderately  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafle,  to  have  a  better 
claim  to  thefe  virtues  than  the  preceding  faxifrage.  They  are  rarely  or 
never  ufed. 


SCAM  MONIUM. 

S  CAMMO  NIUM  Fharm .  Lond.  &  Fdinb.  Diagrydium.  Sc  am- 
mony  :  the  concrete  gummy-refinous  juice  of  the  roots  of  a  fpecies  of 
convolvulus  ( convolvulus  foliis  fagittatis  pofice  truncatis ,  pedunculis  bifo- 
ris  Linn,  f pec.  pi.)  difinguifhed  by  the  leaves  being  lhaped  like  an 
arrow-head  and  having  two  femicircular  notches  at  the  bottom  on  each 
fide  of  the  footflalk,  the  flowers  being  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour  and 
Handing  two  on  one  Hem  :  it  is  a  native  of  Syria,  and  has  been  lately  • 
found  to  bear  the  colds  of  our  own  climate.  The  fcammony  is  extraded 
in  Syria,  by  baring  the  upper  part  of  the  root  in  June,  cutting  off  the 
top  obliquely,  and  placing  a  (hell  or  fome  other  receptacle  at  the  de¬ 
pending  part  to  receive  the  milky  juice,  which  on  Handing  concretes 
into  folid  maffes. 

The  befl  fcammony  is  brought  from  Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  maffes, 
eaflly  friable,  gloffy,  of  different  fliades  of  colour  from  a  grey  or  yel¬ 
lowifh  white  almoH  to  black,  when  reduced  to  powder  of  a  brownifli 
white  colour.  An  inferiour  fort  comes  from  Smyrna,  in  compad  hard 
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ponderous  pieces,  full  of  fand  and  other  impurities.  Such  Ihould  he 
chofen  as  crumbles  the  moll  eafily  betwixt  the  fingers,  grows  inffantly 
white  on  the  contact  of  watery  moiffure,  and  leaves  little  or  no  feces 
on  being  difi'olved.  Its  colour  in  the  mafs  affords  no  criterion  of  its 
purity  or  goodnefs. 

Scammony  has  a  flight  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  weak  bitterifh  fiffi- 
acrid  tafle.  It  confifts  of  about  equal  parts  of  refinous  and  <>ummy 
matter,  and  hence  diflolves  almofl:  totally  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
oi  re&ified  fpirit  and  water,  that  is  in  proof  fpirit.  Rectified  fpirit 
takes  up  the  refin,  with  fome  part  of  the  gum  :  if  the  tinblure  be  in- 
fpiffated  a  little,  and  then  mixed  with  water,  the  gum  continues  dif- 
folved,  and  the  pure  refin  *  precipitates.  By  trituration  with  water,  or 
by  bare  maceration,  the  fcammony  is  relolved  into  a  milky  liquor 
verging  to  greenilh ;  which  on  Handing  depofites  fome  portion  of  the 
refin,  but  retains  its  milkinefs. 

.  This  gummy-refin  is  one  of  the  ffrong  flimulating  cathartics ;  more 
kindly  in  operation,  and  hence  in  more  general  ufe,  than  moll  of  the 
other  fubffances  of  that  clafs  :  the  dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains  to 
twelve.  Sundry  ill  qualities  have  been  alcribed  to  it,  which  It  is  not 
found  to  poffefs ;  and  lundry  correctors  have  been  devifed,  which  it 
does  not  appear  to  want.  In  cold  indolent  ferous  habits,  fcammony 
ltlelf  procures  generally  a  plentiful  evacuation  with  great  eafe  and  fafety  : 
in  inflammatory  cafes,  and  the  more  irritable  difpofitions,  it  is  indeed 
dangerous ;  but  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  reff  of  the  flrong  purgatives; 
-and  no  otherwife  than  by  virtue  of  that  powder  on  which  its  efficacy  in 
the  oppofite  circumffances  depends.  ' 

By  the  fmallnefs  of  the  dofe  of  this  medicine,  its  eafy  folubility,  and 
its  having  little  taffe,  it  is  fitted  for  being  commodioufly 'taken  in  almofl: 
any  form.  It  is  made  in  the  ffiiops  into  a  powder,  with  the  addition 
of  three  fourths  its  weight  of  calcined  Kartffiorn  to  divide  and  difunite 
it  *  '>  or  with,  equal  its  weight  of  diaphoretic  antimony  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  cryffals  of  tartar  f.  A  fcammoniate  elebtary  is  compofed 
of  one  ounce  of  fcammony  and  four  of  honey,  aromatifed  with  half  an 
ounce  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  a  fcruple  of  the  effential 
oil  of  caraway-feeds;  of  which  compofition,  one  dram  and  a  half  con¬ 
tain  fifteen  grains  of  the  fcammony  $.  Agreeable  purging  troches,  for 
thole  who  are  not  eafily  prevailed  upon  to  take  medicines  of  this  kind 
in  other  forms,  are  prepared,  by  grinding  together  three  drams  of 
fcammony,  four  drams  of  cryffals  of  tartar,  four  drops  of  oil  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  eight  ounces  of  fine  lugar,  and  moiffening  the  mixture  with 
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,  „  rofe- water  as  will  render  it  of  a  due  confidence  for  being 

p f°T  :  each  tablet  is  ,made  t0  weigh  about  a  dram  *  and  confequently 
Pb.  Bravdcn  -  c.ontains  two  grains  and  a  half  of  fcammony.  One  of  the  moft  elegant 
burg,  liquid  pi  eparations  is  a  folution  of  the  fcammony  in  a  ftrong  infufion 
or  decodhon  of  liquorice,  poured  off  from  the  feces,  and  aromatifed 

with  iome  grateful  diftillcd  water  or  aromatic  tin  (Sure ;  as  thofe  of 
cardamom  feeds. 

The  dried  root  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  its  juice,  may  perhaps  deferve 
fome  notice.  Dr.  Ruffel,  to  whom  the  public  is  obliged  for  an  ac¬ 
curate  hiltory  of  this  drug,  relates  that  a  decofition  of  half  an  ounce  of 
the  root  procured  five  ftools,  without  gripes,  ficknefs,  or  any  manner 
of  uneafinefs,  and,  on  repeating  the  trial  feveral  times,  had  the  fame 
ehcct :  and  that  the  deco&ions  are  entirely  without  fmell,  and  in  tafte 
rather  fweeti^h  than  difagreeable.  Neither  the  ftalks,  leaves,  flowers, 
or  leeds,  leemed  to  have  any  purgative  virtue  ( a ). 

S  C  I  L  LA. 

SC  ILL  A  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Scilla  radlce  alba,  &  Lilta 
oh.  gar  is  radice  rubra  C.  B.  Ornithogalum  maritimum  'Tourtt.  Squill  or 
sea-onion.*  a  plant  with  a  large  bulbous  onion-like  root ;  from  which 
nie,  nit  a  nakeci  ftalk  bearing  feveral  hexapetalous  white  flowers,  and 

2  green  %*like  leaves  witk  a  remarkable  rib  in  the 

miad.e  of  each.  It  grows  fpontaneoufly  on  fandy  fhores  in  Spain  and 

in  the  Levant,  from  whence  we  are  annually  fupplied  with  the  roots. 
They  fliould  be  chofen  large,  plump,  frefh,  and  full  of  a  clammy 
juice  :  fome  are  of  a  reddiih  colour  and  others  white,  but  no  difference 
is  ooferved  in  the  qualities  of  the  two  forts',  and  hence  the  college 
allows  botn  to  be  taken  promifcuoufly..  6 

"I  HIS  root  is  to  the  tafte  very  naufeous,  intenfely  bitter,  and  acrimo¬ 
nious  :  much  handled,  it  exulcerates  the  /kin.  ’Taken  internally,  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  attenuant  and  aperient :  in  dofes  of  a  few  grains  it 
promotes  expectoration  and  urine:  in  fomewhat  larger  ones,  it  proves 
emetic  and  iometimes  purgative.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  diu¬ 
retics  m  hydropic  cafes,  and  expectorants  in  afthmatic  ones,  where  the 
Jungs  cr  ftomach  are  opprefied  by  tenacious  phlegm,  or  injured  by  the 

Tins  medicine  on  account  of  its  ungrateful  tafte,  is  moft  commo- 
I0U“^  taben  ln  t'je  tori11  of  pills ;  into  which  the  frefii  root  may  be 

reduced 

{a)  Mutual  obfervations  and  inquiries,  by  a  fa  defy  cf  phyfuiatis  in  London, 
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reduced,  by  beating  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ammoniacum,  and 
.then  adding  the  fame  quantity  of  fome  warm  fpice,  as  lefier  cardamom- 
feeds  in  powder  :  if  the  mafs  fhould  prove  too  fiiff,  it  is  Softened  with 
a  little  balfam  of  copaiba*.  In  whatever  form  fquills  are  given,  unlefs  *  Pil.  fcilii- 
when  defgned  to  adl  as  an  emetic,  the  addition  of  fome  grateful  aro-  ticae  p* E- 
matic  material  is  of  ufe,  to  prevent  the  naufea  which  of  themfelves  they 
are  very  apt,  even  in  fmall  dofes,  to  occafion. 

The  frefh  root  lofes  in  drying  about  four  fifths  of  its  weight,  with¬ 
out  any  confiderable  lofs  of  its  tafte  or  virtue  ;  the  vapour  which  ex¬ 
hales  appearing  to  be  little  other  than  merely  aqueous.  Hence  four 
grains,  which  are  the  mean  dofe  of  the  dry  root  in  powder,  are  equi¬ 
valent  to  near  a  fcruple  of  the  frefh  fquill.  The  moft  convenient  way 
of  drying  it  is,  after  peeling  off  the  outer  fkin,  to  cut  the  roots  tranf- 
verfly  into  thin  flices  (not  to  feparate  the  coats  as  has  been  ulually 
directed)  and  expofe  them  to  a  gentle  warmth  -f\  \  f  SciHa  ex- 

The  ancients,  in  order  to  abate  the  acrimony  of  the  fquill  for  cer-  flcCiita 
tain  purpofes,  enclofed  it  entire  (after  feparating  the  fkin,  and  the  fibres 
at  the  bottom  with  the  hard  part  from  which  they  iffue)  in  a  pafie 
made  of  dour  and  water,  and  then  baked  it  in  an  oven,  till  the  pafte 
became  ary,  and  the  fquill  foft  and  tender  throughout  J.  The  fquill,  X  Scilla  coda 
fo  prepared,  was  beaten  with  two  thirds  its  weight  of  flour,  the  mix-  Ph‘  Und' 
ture  formed  into  troches,  and  dried  with  a  gentle  heat  || .  Thefe  troches  n  Troch.  e 
were  fuppofed  to  be  alexipharmac,  and  in  this  light  were  made  an  in-  folia 
gredient  in  theriaca,  for  which  purpofe  they  are  fiill  retained.  „■  Plj‘  Lofui" 

Water,  wine,  proof  fpirit,  and  redtified  fpirit,  extradf  the  virtues 
both  of  the  frefh  and  the  dry  root.  Nothing  rifes  in  distillation  with 
any  of  thefe  menfirua,  the  entire  bitternefs  and  pungency  of  the  fquill 
remaining  concentrated  in  the  infpiffated  extracts :  the  Spirituous  extradt 
is  in  Smaller  quantity  than  the  watery,  and  of  a  proportionably  fironger 
almoft  fiery  tafie. 

Alkalies  considerably  abate  both  the  bitternefs  and  acrimony  of  the 
fquill :  vegetable  acids  make  little  alteration  in  either,  though  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  acid  tafie  renders  that  of  the  fquill  more  Supportable. 

Thefe  acids  extradf  its  virtue  equally  with  watery  or  Spirituous  men¬ 
firua;  and,  as  an  expedforant  in  diforders  of  the  breafi,  excellently 
coincide  with  it.  The  college  of  London  diredfs  an  acetous  tindlure  Aceti.n, 
to  be  prepared,  by  macerating  a  pound  of  the  dry  roots  in  fix  pints  of  fciiiiticum. 
vinegar,  with  a  gentle  heat :  to  the  liquor,  preffed  out,  and  after  fet¬ 
tling  poured  oft  from  the  feces,  one  twelfth  its  quantity  of  proof  fpirit 
is  added,  to  prevent  its  growing  Soon  feculent.  The  college  of  Edin- 
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burgh  orders  frefh  fquills,  cut  in  thin  dices,  to  be  taken  in  the  fame 
Oivm  f  n>  ql,a"tlt>'  ,as  !he  dry  in  the  above  prefcnption,  and  the  maceration  to  be 
* rt.lw  C°f.lnU,ed’  inK  *.e  fun  s  heat>  forty  days.  A  fcillitic  oxymel  is 
t  Pi.  EJ.  °btame“  by  boiling  a  quart  of  the  acetous  tinaure  with  three  *  or  four 
t  pounds  of  clarified  honey,  till  the  mixture  acquires  the  confidence 
ot  a  lyrup.  Thefe  preparations  are  ufed,  as  expedorants,  in  dofes  of 
one,  two,  or  three  drams,  along  with  cinnamon  or  fome  other  Grateful 
water :  where  the  firfl  paflages  are  overloaded  with  vifcid  phlegm  an 

ounce  or  more  is  given  at  once,  to  procure  a  more  /needy  and  effedual 
evacuation  by  vomit.  J 

.. 

s  C  I  N  C  U  S. 

SCINCUS  Pharm.  Land.  Scincus  feu  crocodilus  tern llris  P m 

The;  skink  :  a  /mail  amphibious  animal,  of  the  lizard  kind,  clothed 
with  greyilh  fcales,  caught  about  the  Nile,  &c.  and  thence  brought 
aried,  to  us.  The  flelh  of  this  animal,  particularly  of  the  bellv  lhas 
been  find  to  be  diuretic,  alexipharmac,  aphrodiliac,  and  tifeful  in  le 
prous  diforders.  Whatever  virtues  it  may  have  when  ufed  frefii  as 
iood,  it  is  not  expeded  to  be  of  any  importance  as  it  comes  to  us  and 

fcomp0olyd.t0  inC,'eafe  th£  m’mber  °f  th£  articles  of  which  mithridate 

SCORDIUM. 

„  SPORDIUM  Pharm.  Land.  &  Edinb.  C.  B.  Chanuzdrys  paluflris 
6  h ijjago  paluflris  quibufdam.  Water-germander^  traiJi n o- 

p,ant,  with  oblong,  oval,  indented,  foft,  hoary  leaves,  fet  in  pfinf 
without  pedicles  :  in  their  bofoms  iifue  purpli/h  monopetalous  flowed 
no,  above  tour  or  five  together,  each  cut  into  five  fegments  and  fol’ 
lowed  by  /our  fmail  feeds  lodged  in  the  cup.  It  is  ffmetimes  found 
,wnd  in  watery  places,  but  the  fliops  are  fupplied  chiefly  from  oldens  • 
it  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  lcordium,  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers,  yield  a  modp 
rate,;/  ftrong  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  garlick  kind  :  to^he  tafte  they 
difcover  a  confiderable  bitternefs  and  fome  pungency ,  but  the  a/W 
gent  power,  which  iome  afcnbe  to  them,  could  not  be  diftinguilhed 
heI  by  “f  tafte>.  or  by  folution  of  chalybeate  vitriol.  Thcv’ are  re’ 
commended  as  alexipharmacs  and  corroborants,  in  malignant  and  nul 
ud  ci.oi  ders,  and  in  laxities  of  the  inteftines:  they  enter  feveral  offi- 

^  cinal 
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cinal  competitions  in  thefe  intentions,  and  are  fometimes  employed 
externally  in  antifeptic  cataplafms  and  fomentations. 

On  keeping  the  dry  herb  for  fome  months,  its  fmell  is  diffipated  ; 
and  the  bitternefs,  thus  diverted  of  the  flavouring  matter,  proves  con- 
fiderably  lefs  ungrateful  than  at  firrt.  The  leaves,  moderately  and 
newly  dried,  give  out  their  fmell  and  tarte  both  to  water  and  to  recti¬ 
fied  lpirit ;  and  tinge  the  former  of  a  brownirti,  the  latter  of  a  deep 
green  colour.  In  dirtillation,  their  peculiar  flavour  arifes  with  water; 
but  the  impregnation  of  the  difiilled  fluid  is  not  rtrong,  nor  could  any 
effential  oil  be  obtained  on  fubmitting  to  the  operation  feveral  pounds 
of  the  herb  :  the  remaining  decoClion,  infpirtated,  leaves  a  very  bitter 
mucilaginous  extract.  Rectified  lpirit  brings  over  little  or  nothing  : 
the  infpirtated  extraCt  partakes  in  a  conflderable  degree  of  the  flavour^f 
the  fcordium,  and  proves  in  bitternefs  alfo  far  rtronger  than  the  watery. 

'•  fT  ‘  *  *  •'  /  If 

SCORZONERA. 

.  S  C  0  R  Z  0  N  E  R  A  Eh  arm.  Eclinb.  Scorzonera  latifolia 
Jinuata  C.  B.  Viper  aria  &  for  pent  aria  bifpanica  quibufdam.  Vipers- 
grass:  a  plant  with  large  fharp-pointed  leaves,  flightly  fmuated 
about  the  edges,  having  a  large  prominent  rib  in  the  middle,  joined  to 
the  rtalks  without  pedicles  :  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  grow  yellow 
flofculous  flowers,  fet  in  fcaly  cups,  followed  by  oblong  roundifh,  rtri- 
ated  feeds  winged  with  down  :  the  root  is  long,  Angle,  from  the  fize 
of  a  goofe- quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger,  of  a  dark  colour  on  the  out- 
fide  and  white  within.  It  is  perennial,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  com¬ 
mon  in  our  culinary  gardens. 

The  roots- of  fcorzonera  have  been  employed  medicinally  as  alexi- 
pharmacs,  and  in  hypochondriacal  diforders  and  obftruCtions  of  the 
vifeera ;  but  at  prefent  are  more  properly  looked  upon  as  alimentary 
articles,  in  general  falubrious,  and  moderately  nutritious.  They  abound 
with  a  milky  juice,  of  a  foft  fweetifh  tarte,  but  which  in  drying  con¬ 
tracts  a  flight  bitternefs.  Extracts  made  from  them  by  water  are  con- 
fiderably  fweet  and  mucilaginous  :  extracts  made  by  rectified  lpirit 
have  a  lefs  degree  of  fweetnefs,  accompanied  with  a  flight  grateful 
warmth.  In  Cartheufer’s  experiments,  the  fpirituous  extract  amounted 
to  one  third  the  weight  of  the  root,  and  the  watery  to  above  one  half: 
as  his  watery  extraCt,  though  in  larger  quantity  than  the  fpirituous, 
was  neverthelefs,  like  mine,  fweeter,  it  rtiould  feem  that  the  fweet 

matter 
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matter  of  fcorzonera  is  fomewhat  different,  in  regard  to  its  folubilitv 
from  that  of  moft  of  the  other  vegetable  fweets  that  have  been  ex¬ 
amined,  the  ipirituous  extrads  having  generally  much  the  greateft 


S.  CROP  H  U  L  ARIA. 

h  I  G  W  ORT:  a  plant  with  fquare  ftalks ;  the  leaves  fet  in  pairs 
at  distances,  in  oppofite  directions ;  the  branches  terminated  by  loofe 
ipikes  of  irregular,  purple,  helmet-fhaped  flowers  ;  each  of  which  is 
olio  wed  by  a  roundiOi  pointed  capfule,  containing  numerous  fmall 
leeds  in  two  cells.  It  is  perennial. 

i.  ScRopHULARiA  vulgaris  Pharm.  Edinb.  Scrophularia 
nodojafcetida  C.  B.  Millemorbia  quibufdam .  Common  hgwort  or 

kernel  wort :  with  the  leaves  fomewhat  heart-fhaped  and  ferrated  about 
the  edges  ,*  the  roots  long,  thick,  and  full  of  knots  and  tubercles.*  It 
glows  wild  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  this  plant  have  been  celebrated,  both  inter¬ 
nally  and  externally,  againfl  inflammations,  the  piles,  fcrophulofts  tu¬ 
mours,  and  old  ulcers.  Their  fenfible  qualities  are,  a  rank  fmell 
fomewhat  like  that  of  elder  leaves  but  ftronger,  and  a  difagreeable 
bitter] in  tafte.  i  he  anodyne  and  anti-inflammatory  virtues,  which  they 
are  reckoned  to  exert  in  external  applications,  are  attributed  in  great 
part  to  the  odorous  matter,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhat  of  the 
narcotic  Kind :  the  root,  which  has  lefs  of  this  fmell  than  the  leaves, 
has  been  generally  preferred  for  internal  ufe.  At  prefent,  they  are 
both,  among  us,  difregarded.  *  7 

2.  Scrophularia  aquatica  major  feu  betonica  aquatic  a  Ph. 

. L7J  ’  ucrop/julana  aquatica  major  C.  B.  Greater  water  figwort: 

with  the  leaves  oblong,  nearly  oval,  crenated  about  the  edges ;  the 

aks  winged  at  the  angles  ;  the  root  compofed  of  numerous  white 

:  n5?S.s  llluing  from  one  head.  It  grows  in  watery  places,  and  dowers 
in  July.  1 

.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  recommended  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
thole  of  the  preceding,  to  which  they  have  by  fome  been 'preferred : 
in  tafte  and  fmell ,  they  are  fnnilar,  but  weaker.  Mr.  Marchant  reports, 
m  t  le  memoires  of  the  French  academy,  that  this  plant  is  the  fame 

0i  frie  Brazilians,  celebrated  as.  a  fpecific  corrector  of 
Hi  flavour  of  fena :  on  his  authority,  the  Edinburgh  college,  in 

their 
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their  common  infufion  of  that  drug,  diredled  two  thirds  its  weight  of 
the  water  figwort  leaves  to  be  joined  ;  but  as  they  have  now  difcarded 

this  ingredient,  we  may  prefume  that  it  was  not  found  to  be  of  much 
ufe. 


SEBUM. 

S  E  DU  M  MAJUS  feu  fempervivum  majus  Eh.  Ed.  Sedum 
majus  vulgar e  C.B.  Aizoon  &  barba  jovis  quibufdam.  House- 
leek  or  sengreen  :  a  plant  with  numerous,  thick.  Riff,  flefhy, 
pointed  leaves,  lying  over  one  another  in  form  of  a  roundifh  duller’ 
in  the  middle  of  which  rifes  a  ftifF  ftalk,  covered  with  fmaller  leaves, 
divided  at  top  into  feveral  branches,  bearing  purplifh  flowers  with 
twelve  petala,  which  are  followed  by  the  fame  number  of  capfules  full 
of  fmall  feeds.  It  is  perennial  and  evergreen,  grov/s  on  old  walls  and. 
the  tops  of  houfes,  and  flowers  in  June. 

The  leaves  of  houfeleek,  of  no  remarkable  fmell,  difcover  to  the 
tafte  a^mild  fubacid  aufterity  :  their  exprefied  juice,  of  a  pale  yellowifli 
hue  when  filtered,  yields  on  infpiflation  a  deep  yellow,  tenacious,  mu- 
cilaginous  mafs,  conflderably  acidulous  and  acerb ;  from  whence  it 
may  be  prefumed,  that  this  herb  has  fome  claim  to  the  refrigerant  and 
reflringent  virtues  that  have  been  afcribed  to  it.  It  is  obfeiwable  that 
the  filtered  juice,  on  the  addition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  re&ified  fpirit 
of  wine,  forms  a  light  white  coagulum,  like  creme  or  fine  pomatum, 
of  a  weak  but  penetrating  tafte :  this,  freed  fom  the  fluid  part,  and 
expofed  to  the  air,  almoft  totally  exhales.  From  this  exDeriment  it  is 
concluded  by  fome  that  houfeleek  contains  a  volatile  alkaline  fait  (a)  : 
but  the  juice  coagulates  in  the  fame  manner  with  volatile  alkalies 
themfelves,  as  alfo  with  fixt  alkalies  :  acids  produce  no  coagulation. 


SELENITE  S. 

SELENITE  S:  an  earthy  or  ftony  concrete ;  not  diftbhrble  in 
acids  j  calcining  in  a  gentle  heat  into  a  foft  powder  which  forms  a*  p]a$.er  0f 

tenacious  pafte  with  water  :  compofed  of  calcareous  earth  and  vitriolic  Paris° 
acid. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  poured  on  crude  calcareous  earths,  (as  chalk; 
limeftone,  marble,)  does  not  diffolve  or  unite  with  them,  at  lead:  in 
any  confiderable  degree  :  but  if  the  earth  be  previouily  diffolved  in  any 

I  .  other 

[a]  Burgharf,  Med i  corum  SileJJacorum  faijrcv,  ffecim.  IV.  olf,  ii,  f,\\, 
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other  acid,  the  vitriolic  acid,  fuperadded  to  this  folution,  abforbs  the 
Gmoived  earth,  and  forms  with  it  a  concrete  no  longer  foluble  which 
of  couric  renders  the  liquor  milky,  and  on  (landing  fettles  to  the 
bottom,  either  in  a  powdery  or  cryftalline  form,  according  as  the 
nquor  was  tas  or  more  diluted  with  water.  Native  mineral. concretes 
of  this  kind,  when  pellucid  and  cryftalline,  are  called  felenites ;  when 
compoied  of  a  number  of  thin  tranfparent  coats  or  leaves,  lapis  free u- 
u'ns>  mufcovy  glajs>  or  ijinglafs ;  when  in  large  flony  makes,  of  a  gra¬ 
nulated.  texture,  gypfum  ;  and  when  the  makes  are  of  a  fibrous  texture 
Jmatecl  gypfum  or  Englifi  talk.  All  thefe  fubftances  are  made  to  dif 
cover  their  competition,  by  flrongly  calcining  them  in  contadl  with 
the  burning  fuel :  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  coals  abforbs  their 
vitriolic  acia,  from  which  combination  is  produced  common  fulphur 
gieatek  part  of  which  exhales ;  and  the  remaining  calcined  earth/  thus 
deprived  of  the  acid,  is  found  to  be  a  perfect  quicklime. 

This  concrete,  in  its  different  forms,  has  been  recommended  as  an 
altringent  in  fluxes  and  hemorrhagies  ;  a  virtue  which  agrees  but  ill 
w.th  its  mdiflblubility  and  want  of  take.  It  is  often  met  with  in  the 
reiidua  of  waters,  both  of  the  common  and  medicinal  fprings. 


S  E  N  A. 

SENA  Pharm.  Lond.  Senna  alexandrina  Ph.  Edinb.  Fo¬ 
lium  orientate.  Sena  :  the  leaf  of  an  annual,  woody,  pod-bearing 
plant  (Jenna  alexandrina  five Joins  acutis  C  B.  cajjia foliolis  trijugatis  qua - 
drijugatijque  Linn.jp.  pi.)  brought  dry  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  It 
is  of  a  lively  yellowiki  green  colour,  an  oblong  fomewhat  oval  figure 
kiarp-pomted  at  the  ends,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  and  not  a 
,  inch  in  length.  Some  inferiour  forts  are  brought  from  Tripoli  and 
othei  places  :  thele  may  be  dikinguifhed,  by  their  being  either  nar 
rower,  longer,  and  fharper  pointed;  or  larger,  broader^  and  round 
pointed,  with  fmall  prominent  veins;  or  large,  obtufe,  and  of  a  freih 
green  colour  without  any  yellow  cak. 

^SENA  is  a  moderately  ftrong,  and  in  general  a  fafe  cathartic: 
Geomoy  fpecikes  hemorrhagies,  inflammations  of  all  kinds,  and 

The  fr  rT  ’-  ar  being  aIm0ft  the  0n’y  exceptions  to  its  ufe. 
The  dole  in  iubftance  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram;  in  infufion,  from 

one  dram  to  three  or  four.  It  gives  out  its  virtue  both  to  watery  and 

pirituous  menftrua:  to  water  and  proof  fpirit  it  communicates  a 

browniki 
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brown il'h  colour,  more  or  lefs  deeD  accorHIno-  ,i,» 

srS 

n  ay  be  obviated  by  dilution,  the  latter  by  aroma*  and  other  ad 
f  ?nrS '  fe.verf  competitions  of  this  kind  are  prepared  in  the  thoos 

JrJlTMfT S**™  °f  “***  of  tartar  are  boil’d  ina 

SeTmaPc°erred  bf”/ h<*  U  “„"££*  dramt  f££ 

an  ou^'of  fyrup Jf  woletfa*  tv^uxTwit’h’hSVn  cToVt^' 

or  wtth  two  drams  of  freth  lemon" peel,  and  two  drams  by  meatfe 
of  lemon  juice  §.  The  committee  of  the  London  college  obferve  that 
this  aft  is  the  moft  agreeable  form,  they  have  been  able  to  contrive 
for  the  exhibition  of  fena  to  thofe  who  are  more  than  ord  nar* 
offended  with  its  flavour;  and  that  though  acids  are  eenerallv  fnn3 
to  impede  the  adion  of  water  on  vegetables,  yet  the  infufions  0fPfena 
made  with  acids  are  found,  from  experience/not  to  fail  in  their  in 
tention.  Indeed  if  the  acids  really  weaken  the  diffolving  power  of  the 
water,  which  it  is  probable  they  do  in  fome  degree,  theyftiould  feem 
to  be,  on  this  account  rather  of  advantage  than  otherwife ;  fe,  as  the 
committee  further  obferve,  in  a  medicine  very  naufeous  to  many  it  is 

hi  ePxr;SCOnSthisCe  that  rVhe  Hghter  and  Ieaft  difguftful* parts 
u-l  i  PrinciPle>  fome  macerate  the  fena  for  a  niX  in 
cold  water,  which  becomes  lufficiently  impregnated  with  its  purgative 
virtue,  without  extrading  fo  much;  as  boiling  water  does  of  the 

n  r'ltf'h  :  if  the  ll(ll,or’  Poured  off  from  the  fena,  be  boiled 

a  little  by  itfelf,  great  part  of  its  ill  flavour  will  be  diflipated  •  and  the 

remains  of  nsoffenfivenefs  may  be  effedually  covered  by  infufmg  in  it 

fome  bobea  tea.  If  the  coition  is  continued" for  any  conliderabTc  time 

the  purgative  virtue  of  the  fena  will  be  diminithed  /  for  the  infpiffaTed 

watery  extrads  are  fcarcely  found  to  purge  fo  much,  as  one  fouS  of 

3  X  the 
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the  inftifion  or  decodion  they  were  made  from,  or  fo  much  as  an  equal 
weight  of  the  leaves  in  fubffance. 

The  officinal  fpirituous  tindures  of  fena  are  prepared  by  digeftion 
*  Tin&ura  for  fome  days,  with  *  or  without  ‘j~  heat,  in  proof  Ipirit.  The  pro- 
portions,  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  are,  one  dram  of  fena  to  an 
comp,  v ui go  Ounce  and  a  quarter  of  the  fpirit,  to  which  are  added  a  dram  and  a 
elixir  falutis  quarter  of  fioned  raifins,  feven  grains  and  a  half  of  caraway  feeds,  and 
¥h%  two  grains  and  a  half  of  leffier  cardamom  feeds  hulked  f  :  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh,  half  a  dram  of  fena  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  fpirit,  with 
the  addition  of  fifteen  grains  of  rhubarb,  feven  grains  and  a  half  of 
fhavings  of  guaiacum,  the  fame  quantity  of  fweet  fennel  feeds,  the 
fame  of  juniper  berries,  and  forty-five  grains  of  white  fugar  candy  in 
powder,  which  lafi  is  direded  to  be  dilfolved  in  the  tindure  after 
draining  it  from  the  other  ingredients  *.  Both  thefe  tindures  are 
agreeable  and  ufeful  carminative  purgatives,  efpecially  to  thofe  who 
have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  fpirituous  liquors :  the  ill  flavour  of 
the  fena  is  completely  covered,  and  its  offending  the  ftomach  or  pro¬ 
ducing  gripes  prevented,  by  the  warm  feeds  and  the  fweets.  The 
guaiacum,  in  the  fecond  prefcription,  promotes  the  operation  of  the 
fena  3  for  two  drams  of  fena,  infufed  in  half  a  pint  of  a  decodion  of 
guaiacum,  purge  as  brilkly  as  three  drams  infufed  in  plain  water,  and 
with  greater  eaie  to  the  patient.  Several  compofitions  of  this  kind 
have  been  offered  to  the  publick,  under  the  name  of  Daffy  s  elixir  ~ 
the  two  above  are  inferiour  to  none,  and  luperiour  to  molt  of  them. 


serpentar  I  a. 

SERPENT  ARIA  VIRGIN  I  AN  A  Pbarm .  Lend.  &  Edinb. 
Serpent  aria  virgimana  &  viper  ina  &  colubrina  virgimana  P/j.  Par  if. 
Virginian  snakeroot  :  the  root  of  a  Ipecies  of  ariftolochi a  grow¬ 
ing  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  arijlolochia  joins  cordatk  oblongis  pJanisy 
caultbus  infinnis  jlexuofis  teretibus ,  foribus  folit arils  Linn.  jpec.  plant.. 
a  ne  root  is  fmall,  light,  bulky,  compofed  of  a  number  of  firings  or 
fibres  iffuing  from  one  head  and  matted  together,  of  a  brown  ilk  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  paler  or  yeilowilh  within. 

Snakeroot  has  an  aromatic  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  va¬ 
lerian  but  more  agreeable,  and  a  warm  bitterilh  pungent  tafie,  which 
is  not  eafily  concealed  or  overpowered  by  a  large  admixture  of  other 
materials.  It  gives  out  its  adive  matter  both  to  water  and  redified 

4  fpirit. 
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fpirit,  and  tinges  the  former  of  a  deep  brown,  the  latter  of  an  orange 
colour.  Greatefl  part  of  its  fmell  and  flavour  is  carried  oft  in  evapo¬ 
ration  or  diflillation  by  both  menftrua :  along  with  w^ater  there  arifes, 
if  the  quantity  of  the  root  fubmitted  to  the  operation  be  large,  a  final! 
portion  of  a  pale  coloured  effential  oil,  of  a  confiderable  fmell,  but  no 
very  flrong  tafle,  greatefl  part  of  the  camphorated  pungency,  as  well 
as  hitterifhnefs  of  the  root,  remaining  in  the  infpiffated  extraCt.  The 
spirituous  cxtrad:  is  flronger  than  the  watery  ;  not  fo  much  from  its 
having  loft  lefs  in  the  evaporation,  as  from  its  containing  the  aCtive 
parts  of  the  root  concentrated  into  a  fmaller  volume  ;  its  quantity 
amounting  only  to  about  one  half  of  that  of  the  other. 

This  root  is  a  warm  diaphoretic  and  diuretic.  It  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  principal  medicines  of  the  alexipharmac  kind ;  and  as  fuck  is  in 
general  ufe,  in  low  malignant  fevers  and  epidemic  difeafes,  for  fup- 
porting  the  yjs  vitae,  railing  the  pulfe,  promoting  a  diaphorefis,  and 
correcting  a  putrid  difpofition  of  the  humours.  It  is  given,  in  fub- 
ftance,  from  a  few  grains  to  a  fcruple  or  half  a  dram  ;  in  decoCtion  or 
infufion,  to  a  dram  and  upwards.  TinCtures  of  it  are  prepared  in  the  r'in'^ur* 
loops,  by  macerating  two  *  or  three  *j-  ounces  of  the  root  in  a  quart  *  Pb.  Ed. 
of  proof  fpirit  J*,  or  of  a  fpirituous  alexeterial  water  mixed  with  one  +  Pb  Lond' 
fixth  its  quantity  of  diftilled  vinegar  *,  which  lafl  ingredient  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  addition  to  thefe  kinds  of  medicines  in  acute  difeafes. 


S  E  S  E  L  I. 

S  E  S  E  L  I  Pb.  Lond.  Siler  montanum  five  fefeli  vulgare  Pb. 
Ed.  Ligujlicum  quod  fefeli  qfjicmarum  C.  B.  Hart  wort  or 
sermountain  :  a  tall  umbelliferous  plant,  with  large  leaves,  com- 
pofed  of  oblong  pointed  feCtions  fet  in  pairs  or  three  together :  the 
ontire  umbel,  and  its  fubdivifions,  have  a  circle  of  little  leaves  at  their 
origin :  the  feeds  are  large,  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  oblong,  flat  on 
one  fide,  convex  and  flriated  on  the  other,  and  edged  with  a  leafy 
margin :  the  root  is  large,  thick,  and  branched.  It  is  perennial, 
grows  wild  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  is  raifed  with  us 
in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June. 

Both  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  which  are  the  part  direCled  in  our 
pharmacopoeias,  and  the  roots,  appear  to  be  ufeful  aromatics,  though 
not  regarded  in  pra&ice ;  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  warm  glowing 
fweetifh  tafle.  The  roots  have  the  greatefl  warmth  and  pungency  j 
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the  feeds,  the  greatefl:  fweetnefs  and  the  moft  pleafant  flavour.  A 
fpirituous  extrad:  of  the  feeds  is  a  very  elegant  aromatic  fweet. 

S  E  S  E  L  I  MASSILIENSE. 

MASSILIENSE  Eh.  Ed.  Sfeli  majjilienfe  fccniculi 
joho  C.B.  Ecemculum  tortuofum  y.E.  Hartwort  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  :  a  large  fpreading  branched  umbelliferous  plant;  with  the 
ftalk  and  branches  firm,  woody,  knotty,  and  varioufly  bent;  the 
leaves  finely  divided,  like  thofe  of  fennel,  but  fomewhat  thicker, 
Shorter,  differ,  and  more  diffant  from  one  another ;  the  feeds  alfo  in 
lhape  like  thofe  of  fennel,  and  of  a  pale  grey  colour.  It  is  perennial, 
and  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  feeds 
are  fometimes  brought  to  us. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  have  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
very  warm  biting  tafle  :  they  are  more  pungent  than  thofe  of  the 
foregoing  fefeli,  but  want  their  fweetnefs. 

SIGILLUM  S  A  L  0  M  0  N  I  S. 

SIGILLUM  SALOMON  IS  feu  poly  go  nat  urn  Eh  arm.  Edinh 
Eolygonatum  lati folium  vulgare  C.B.  Solomons-seal  :  a  plant 
with  unbranched  fialks,  bearing  oval  narrow  leaves,  ribbed  like  thofe 
of  plantane,  generally  all  on  one  fide  :  on  the  other  fide  ha n<*  oblong 
monopetalous  white  flowers,  two  or  more  together,  on  long  pedicles6 
followed  each  by  a  black  berry  :  the  root  is  white,  thick,  flefhy,  with 
feveral  joints,  and  fome  fiat  circular  deprefiions  fuppofed  to  refemble 

the  damp  of  a  feal.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods,  and  flowers 
in  May. 

The  roots  of  Solomons-feal  are  recommended  externally  as  vul- 
neraries,  reftringents  and  difeutients ;  and  internally  as  incraflants  and 
mild  corroborants.  Their  virtues  do  not  appear  to  be  very  great  • 
they  have  little  or  no  fmell ;  to  the  tafie  they  difeover  a  confiderable 
fweetnefs,  which  is  followed  by  a  very  flight  impreflion  of  bitterifhnefs 
and  acrimony. 


S  I  MAR  O  VBA. 

SfMAROUBA  Eharm.  Edinb.  the  bark  of  an  unknown  tree, 
brought  from  Guiana,  in  long  pieces,  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour! 
light,  tough,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  de  Juflieu  reports,  that  this  bark  is  of  common  life  in  Guiana, 
againft  dyfenteric  fluxes,  and  was  brought  from  thence  into  Europe  in 
the  year  1713:  that  the  fluxes  which,  in  France,  fucceeded  the  ex- 
ceflively  hot  fummer  of  1718,  and  which  not  only  refifled,  but  were 
aggravated  by,  purgatives,  aflringents,  and  ipecacoanha,  happily 
yielded  to  Jimaruba  :  that  decoctions  of  an  ounce  or  half  an  ounce  in  a 
Fm all  quantity  of  water,  the  do/e  u/ed  by  the  natives  of  Guiana,  oc- 
cajioned  often  vomiting,  almojft  always  unea/y  fweats,  and  fometimes 
an  increafe  of  the  bloody  and  /erous  difcharges  by  /tool ;  but  that  a 
decodion  of  two  drams  in  a  quart  of  water,  boiled  to  the  con/umption 
of  one  third,  divided  into  four  dc/es,  and  taken  warm  at  intervals  of 
three  hours,  abated  the  pain  in  one  day,  and  when  continued  for  a 
Jhort  time  completed  the  cure,  without  producing  any  naufea  or 
disturbance :  that  it  is  not  accompanied  with  the  ill  effeds  of  aftrin- 
g'ents :  that  it  abates  Jpa/modic  and  hy/teric  Jymptoms :  that  it  an¬ 
swers  be/t  in  fluxes  of  the  ferofo-bilious,  bloody  and  mucous  kind, 
Jupported  by  a  convul/ive  motion  of  the  interlines,  where  there  is  no 
fever,  where  the  fundions  of  the  ftomach  are  unhurt,  and  in  tenef- 
mi  [a).  Dr.  Degner  likewife  made  ufe  of  this  bark  in  the  above  form, 
with  good  iuccefs,  after  proper  evacuations,  in  an  epidemic  putrid 
dyfentery,  which  raged  at  Nimeguen  during  the  fummer  and  autumn 
of  1736:  he  fays  it  aded  mildly  and  almoft  in/enfibly,  and  that  its 
effeds  were  Jpeedier  in  bloody  than  in  bilious  discharges :  he  takes 
notice  al/b  that  the  barks  procured  under  the  name  of  Jimaruba,  in 
different  parts  of  Holland,  from  Leipjick,  and  from  Paris,  differed 
greatly  in  quality  from  one  another;  but  does  not  mention  what  the 
differences  were,  nor  the  qualities  of  the  genuine  or  bqjljTort  (b). 

The  Jimaiuba,  I  have  met  with  in  our /hops,  has  a  moderately 
Jtrong,  durable,  not  very  ungrateful  bitter  ta/te,  without  Jinell,  and 
without  any  mamfe/  ajlringency.  Macerated  in  water,  or  in  redified 
Jpirit,  it  quickly  impregnates  both  menstrua  with  its  bitterness,  and 
with  a  yellow  tindure.  It Jeems  to  give  out  its  virtue  more  perfedly 
to  cold  than  to  boiling  water;  the  cold  infusion  being  rather Jt router 
in  ta/le  than  the  decodion  ;  which  la/t,  of  a  transparent  yellow  colour 
whilst  hot,  grows  turbid  and  reddijh  brown  as  it  cools.  The  milky 
appearance,  which  Juflieu  fays  it  communicates  to  boiling  water,  I 
have  not  cbferved  in  the  decodion  of  .any  of  thev  Specimens  I  exa¬ 
mined.  ' 

SINAPL 

[a)  Mem.  dej’acad.  des  fc'enc.  de  Paris,  1729.  GeciTroy,  mat.  med.  ii.  2  k 
•  {b)  Rift. *dj fenetrf*  biliofo-contagiofse,  in  Append,  ad  Act.  nat,  curiof.  vol.  v. 
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S  I  N  A  P  I. 

.  ^  1  Ar  A  P  T  Ph.  Lond.  6?  Ed.  S inapt  rapi folio  C.  B.  Mus¬ 
tard  :  an  annual  plant;  with  long  rough  leaves  divided  to  the  rib 
into  irregular  fegments,  of  which  the  extreme  one  is  largeft  •  pro- 
ducing,  at  the  tops  oi  the  branches,  tetrapetalous  yellow  flowers, 
followed,  each,  by  a  fhort,  rtnooth,  quadrangular  pod,  divided*  Ion  o-i- 
t  ud  in  ally  by  a  membrane  which  proje&s  at  the  ends,  containing  fmalL 
•  round lfh,  reddifh-brown  or  dark  coloured  feeds.  It  is  a  native  of 
England,  but  commonly  cultivated  for  medicinal  and  dietetic  ufe. 

.  Mustard  feed  is  one  of  the  Wronger  of  the  pungent,  Simulating 
diuretic  medicines  that  operate  without  exciting  much  heat.  If  Is 
fometimes  taken,  unbruifed,  to  the  quantity  of  a  fpoonful  at  a  time  • 
in  paralytic,  icorbutic,  cachectic,  and  ferous  diforders.  It  is  applied 
alfo,  as  an  external  rtimuliint,  to  benumbed  or  paralytic  limbs ;  to 
parts  affeded  with  flxt  rheumatic  pains  ;  and  to  the  foies  of  the  feet 
in  the  low  Rage  of  acute  difeafes,  for  raifing  the  pulfe :  in  this  inten¬ 
tion,^  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  powdered  feeds  and  crumb  of 
bread,,  with  the  addition,  fometimes,  of  a  little  bruifed  garlick,  are 
-  Sinapifaius  ^  yptafm  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  vinegar"*. 

Ph.  Ed.  Multard  leed  yields  upon  expreffion  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oil  f, 
t  Ol.  fetnin.  w*iich  is  by  fome  recommended  externally  againrt  rheumatirtns  and 
fnags  P.  L.  palfies,  though  it  has  nothing  of  that  quality  by  which  the  feeds  them- 
lelves  prove  ufeful  in  thofe  diforders ;  the  oil  being  mild  and  infipid  as 
that  of  olives,  and  the  pungency  of  the  feed  remaining  entire  in  the 
cake  left  after  the  expreffion.  Nor  is  any  confiderable  part  of  the  pun¬ 
gent  matter  extracted  by  rectified  fpiritj  the  tindure,  which  is  of  a 
pale  amber  colour,  having  very  little  tafte ;  and  the  extrad,  obtained 
by  inipffating  it,  being  only  bitteriffi  and  oily  :  the  quantity  of  extrad  is 
about  one  fixteen th  the  weight  of  the  feeds.  The  bruifed  feeds  give  out 
readily  to  water  nearly  the  whole  of  their  adive  matter  :  added  to  boil¬ 
ing  milk,  they  curdle  it,  and  communicate  their  pungency  to  the  whey 
Diddled  with  water,  they  yield  a  limpid  effiential  oil,  extremely  pun¬ 
gent  and  penetrating  both  in  fmell  and  tarte,  and  fo  ponderous  as  to 
link  in  the  aqueous  fluid :  the  remaining  decodion,  thus  diverted  of 
the  principle  in  which  alone  the  acrimony  of  the  murtard  refldes,  leaves 
on  being  infpiflated  a  fweetifh  mucilaginous  extrad. 


S  O  LA  NU  M. 
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NIGHTSHADE:  a  plant  with  a  monopetalous  flower,  divided 
into  five  fegments,  having  its  cup  divided  in  the  fame  manner, 
with  the  fame  number  of  ltamina  in  the  middle,  and  followed  by 
a  juicy  berry. 

1.  Belladona  P harm.  Parf  Solatium  melanocerafos  C.  B. 
Solarium  let  hale ,  maniacum9  &  furiofum  quibufdam.  Deadly  nightfhade 
or  d wale:  with  the  leaves  oval,  pointed,  fomewhat  hairy  ;  the  flowers 
folitary  in  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves,  of  a  dull  purpliih  colour,  tubu- 
lous,  flightly  cut,  with  the  ftamina  jfeparate  from  one  another;  the 
Berries  of  a  glofly  black.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  fome  fhady 
wafte  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July. 

2.  Solan  um  Pharm.  Par  if.  Solarium  ojjicinar  um  C.  B .  Garden 
nightfhade  :  with  the  leaves  oval,  pointed,  having  generally  fome  irre¬ 
gular  indentations ;  the  flowers  in  cluflers,  white,  not  tubulous,  deeply 
cut,  the  fegments  fpread  out,  and  the  tips  of  the  ftamina  united  into 
one  button;  the  berries  black.  It  is  annual,  grows  wild  in  cultivated 
grounds,  and  flowers  in  Augufl. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  a  faint  fmell,  fomewhat  of  the  nar¬ 
cotic  kind,  which  in  drying  is  difiipated  :  on  the  organs  of  tafle,. 
whether  frefh  or  dry,  they  make  fcarcely  any  impreflion.  Their  effeds 
are  neverthelefs  very  powerful :  in  external  applications,  they  are  faid 
to  ad  as  refrigerants,  refolvents,  and  difcutients  :  taken  internally,  in 
the  quantity  of  not  many  grains,  they  are  highly  deleterious,  the  firfl 
fomewhat  the  mod  fo.  in  very  fmall  dofes,  as  an  infuflon  in  boiling 
water  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  dried  leaves,  they  occafion  a  warmth 
over  the  whole  body ;  which  is  often  followed  by  a  fweat,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  the  urinary  difcharge,  or  fome  loofe  flools,  or  a  ficknefs  and 
vomiting;  and  often  by  a  headach,  giddinefs,  dimnefs  of  the  fight, 
and  other  paralytic  fymptoms.  In  fome  cancerous,  ulcerous,  and 
hydropic  cafes,  thefe  infufions  have  been  repeated,  at  bed-time,  every 
two  or  three  nights  or  oftener,  and  the  quantity  of  the  leaves  in  each 
dofe  increafed  gradually  to  five  or  fix  grains  or  more,  with  apparent  be¬ 
nefit  :  but  they  are  fo  variable  and  irregular  in  their  operation,  and  fo 
liable,  not  only  to  fail  of  giving  relief,  but  to  be  produdive  of  very’ 
alarming  fymptoms  by  ftrongly  afieding  the  nervous  fyftem,  that  their 
ufe  is  defervedly  laid  afide.  Their  good  effeds,  when  they  happen  to 
prove  medicinal,  feem  to  depend,  not  on  any  alterative  or  peculiarly 

deobflruent 
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deobffruent  power,  but  merely  on  the  evacuations  they  produce:  where 
they  do  not  aft  as  evacuants,  they  generally  aggravatethecomplaints  (a). 

The  roots  and  berries  appear  to  partake  of  the  deleterious  qualities  of 
tne  leaves,  though  probably  in  different  degrees  :  the  berries  in  parti¬ 
cular  feem  to  be  of  much  lefs  activity.  It  is  faid  that  three  or  four  of 
the  berries  of  the  deadly  nightfhade,  which  are  reckoned  more  virulent 
than  thofe  of  the  other  fort,  have  been  fometimes  eaten  without  injury* 
Gefner  reports  that  their  expreffed  juice,  boiled  with  a  little  fugar  to 
the  confluence  of  a  fyrup,  proves,  in  dcfcs  of  a  tea-fpoonful,  an  effec- 

tual  and  lafe  anodyne,  but  gives  a  particular  caution  not  to  exceed 
this  dofe. 

3.  Dulcamara  five folanum  lignofum  Pharm .  Edinb.  Solaman 
Jcandens  feu  dulcamara  C.  B.  Amaradulcis  &  glycypicros  auibufdam 
Woody  nightfhade  or  bitterfweet :  with  feveral  of  the  leaves,  particu¬ 
larly  the  upper  ones,  cut  deeply  into  three  fedtions,  or  rather  furnifhed 
with  two  lmaller  appendages  at  the  bottom  ;  the  flowers  in  duffers  of 
a  blue  colour,  with  the  fegments  fpread  out  and  the  ffamina  united  as 
in  the  fecond  fpecies;  the  berries  red.  It  grows  by  the  Tides  of  ditches 
and  in  moiff  hedges,  climbing  upon  the  bufhes,  with  winding,  woody 
but  brittle,  ftalks.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July.  ** 

The  roots  and  ffalks  of  this  fpecies  imprefs,  on  firff  chewing  them 
a  conhderable  bitternefs,  which  is  loon  followed  by  an  ahnoff  honey¬ 
like  fweetnefs.  They  have  been  commended  in  different  diforders  as 
high  refolvents  and  deobftruents :  their  fenfible  operation  is  by  fweat 
urine,  and  ffool ;  the  dofe  from  four  to  fix  ounces  of  a  tindture  made 
by  digefting  four  ounces  of  the  twigs  in  a  quart  of  white  wine  Ex 
perience  has  fhewn,  that  they  are  by  no  means  equally  deleterious 
with  the  two  preceding  mghtfhades;  that  they  ad  more  regularly  and 
uniformly ;  and  that,  without  producing  nervous  complaints,  they 
produce  more  conhderable  evacuations,  efpecially  by  ffool :  but  their 
virtues  in  particular  cafes  have  not  yet  been  fufficiently  afeertained. 


S  P  E  R  M  A  C  E  T  I. 

.  SPERMACETI  Pharm .  Lond.  Edinb.  Sperm  acett 
improperly,  Jo  called  :  a/pecies  of  fat ;  found  in  certain  whales,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  their  heads;  artificially  purified,  by  boiling  with  alkaline 

ley, 

(*)  See  Mr  Gatalca’s  olfervation,  (and  the  fupphtnent  thereto)  the  internal  ufe  of  the  niohlfhcde  . 

and  Mr-.  Bronifeild  %  account  of  tkt  Englijk  nightfhade  1  and  their  ejfcfis. 
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ley,  to  ajnowy  whiteness  j  and  afterwards  broke  into  flakes,  it  differs 
fiom  tne  othei  animal  fats,  in  not  being  diftoluble  by  alkalies  or  coni- 
b  in  able  with  them  intojoap;  and  in  rijingalmojl  totally  in  diftillation, 
not  in  form  of  a  fluid  oil,  but  in  that  of  a  butyraceous  matter  refem- 
bling,  both  in  confiftence  and  fmell,  the  butter  of  wax.  In  lo no- 
keeping,  it  is  apt  to  turn  yellow  and  rancid  :  the  matter,  very  fmall  in 
quantity,  which  has  fuffered  this  change,  and  which  taints  the  reft,  is 
found  to^  have  loft  the  difcriminating  characters  of  the  fpermaceti ; 
being  diffoluble  both  by  alkaline  ley  and  by  vinous  fpirits,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  remainder  white  and  fweet  as  at  firft. 

This  concrete,  of  a  foft  butyraceous  tafte  and  no  remarkable  fmell, 
is  given  with  advantage  in  tickling  coughs,  in  dyfenteric  pains  and 
eronons  of  the  inteftines,  and  in  inch  cafes  in  general  as  require  the 
folids  to  be  foftened  and  relaxed  or  acrimonious  humours  to  be  ob- 
tunded;  It  readily  diffolves  in  oils,  and  unites  by  liquefaction  with  wax 
and  relins  ;  and  in  thefe  forms  is  applied  externally.  For  internal  ufe, 
it  may  be  diftblved  in  aqueous  liquors  into  the  form  of  an  emulfiom 
by  trituration  with  almonds,  the  yolk  or  white  of  an  egg,  and  more 
elegantly  by  mucilages ;  or  made  into  a  lohoch,  by  mixing  two  drams 
of  it  with  a  fuitable  quantity  of  yolk  of  egg,  then  adding  half  an 
ounce ^of  frefh  drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and  an  ounce  of  ballamic  *  Lohoch  de 

yrup  •  fpermate  ceti 

Pb.  Ed, 
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P IN  A  C  ERVIN  A  Pb.  Lond.  Rhamnus  catharticus  fiv-e 
[pina  cervina  Pb.  Edinb.  Rbamnus  catbarticus  C.  B.  Spina  inf  eft o- 

na  et  cervifpina.  quibufdam.  .  Buckthorn  :  a  prickly  bufti,  or  low 
tree,  common  in  hedges  with  oval  pointed  leaves ;  producing  in  June 
fmall  greenifh  flowers ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  OCtobe/npening 
its  black  berries,  which  contain  a  dark  green  juice,  with  four  feeds  in 
each.  The  berries  of  the  black  alder  and  dogberry  tree,  which  arc 
frequently,  in  our  markets,  mixed  with  or  fubftituted  for  thole  of 
buckthorn,  may  be  diftinguiflied,  by  their  juice  having  no  greenneft,. 
and  by  their  containing  only  one  or  two  feeds. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a  hitterifh. 
aciid,  naujeous  ta^e.  They  operate  brifkly  by  ftool ;  and  occasion,  at 
the,  jame  time,  a  thirft  and  drynefs  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  not 
unfrequentlyjevere  gripes,  especially  if  water-gruel  or  other  foft  dilu¬ 
ents  are  not  freely  drank  Joon  after  taking  them.  The  dole  isjaid 

3-  Y  to 
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to  be,  about  twenty  of  the  frefh  berries  in  fubdance ;  twice  or  thrice' 
that  number  in  decodion  ;  a  dram,  or  a  dram  and  a  half,  of  the  dried 
berries ;  an  ounce  of  the  exprefTed  juice ;  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  rob 
or  e-xtratt  obtained  by  infpiffating  the  juice.  Among  us  they  have 
been  employed  only  in  the  form  of  a  fyrup,  in  which*  they  feem  to 
operate  lefs  unkindly  than  in  any  other,  and  which  is  given  by  itfelf 
m  dofes  of  three  or  four  lpoonfuls,  or  mixed  in  fmaller  quantities  with, 
other  cathartics. .  The  college  of  Edinburgh  directs  the  fyrup  to  be 
prepared  by  boiling  the  depurated  juice  with  lugar  to  -a  due  confidence  : 
That  of  London  adds  a  little  cinnamon,  ginger,  and  nutmegs,  with  a 
view  to  cover  in  fome  degree  the  ill  flavour  of  the  buckthorn:  but 
notwithftanding  this  improvement  of  the  medicine,,  it  is  dill  fo  un~ 
pleaiant  and  fo  churliflh,  that  it  has  now  almod  fallen  into  difufe. 


SPIRITUS  V  I  N  O  S  U  S.. 

VINOUS  SPIRIT:  an  inflamable  fluid,  obtained  by  didilla _ 

tion  from  wines  or  other  fermented  liquors.  As  fird  diddled,  it  par¬ 
takes  both  of  the  phlegm  or  watery  part,  and  of  the  oil,  of  the  fer¬ 
mented  liquor  which  oil,  in  the  liquors  commonly  ufed.  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  naufeous  and  fetid. 

Spiritus  vinosus  rectificatus  Pharm.  Lond .  Rectified: 
fpirit  of  wine  :  a  vinous  fpirit  purified  as  much  as  poflible  both  from  its 
phlegm  and  ill  finell. 

Spirits  drawn  from  wine,  fuch-  as  French  brandy,  may  be  in  o-reat 
meafure  purified  by  fimple  didillation,  in  tall  veffels,  with  a  gentle 
heat,  the  pure  fpirituous  part  rifing  before  the  phlegm  :  if  French- 
brandy  be  thus  diddled  to  one  half,  the  diddled  fpirit  proves  tolerably 
pure  *.  But  wine  or  brandy  being  in  this  country  too  dear  an  article 
ior  didillation  \  and  ad  vinous  fpirits,.  when  perfectly  purified,  bein^ 
one  and  the  fame  thing;  this  purification  is  chiefly  pracdifed,  among 
us,  on  the  cheaper  fpirits  of  melafles  and  malt  liquors.  Thefe  fpirits^ 
when  freed  by  didillation  from  greated  part  of  their  phlegm,  are  dill 
found,  particularly  the  latter,  to  abound  with  a  very  oflenjive  oil.  To 
fepaiate  this,  they  are  mixed  with  equal  their  quantity  of  jfpring  wa¬ 
ter,  .  and  the%fpirit  gently  drawn  off  again  :  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
oil  is  thus  left  behind  in  the  water,  which  now  proves  turbid,  and 
milky,  and  very  naujeous  both  in  jfmell  and  tafye.  By  repeating  this 
ablution  with  fre/h  quantities  of  water,  the  foule/l  and  moffodenfive 
fpn  its  may  be  purified  from  all  id  flavour. 

Though 
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Though  fpirits,  by  this  treatment,  may  be  diverted  of  their  oil,  they 
cannot  be  freed  wholly  from  phlegm  ;  the  gentlejl  heat,  in  which  they 
can  be  dijlilled,  being  fufficient  to  rai|e  a  little  watery  vapour.  To 
complete  the  purification,  therefore,  a  little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  tho¬ 
roughly  dried  and  powdered,  is  added  ;  which,  imbibing  the  phlegm, 
is  thereby  djfolved  into  a  ponderous  liquid,  that  does  not  mingle  with 
the Jpirit,  but  jetties  to  the  bottom.  If  the  Jpirit  is  very  phlegmatic, 
four  pints  will  require  a  pound  of  the  alkali :  if  the  di/lillation  has  been 
performed  with  due  care,  half  this  quantity,  or  lefs,  will  be  fufficient: 
in  either  caje,  if  all  the  fait  dijjolves,  the  jpirit  is  to  be  digejjed  with 
a  little  more,  till  at  lead  a  parfremains  undijfolved.  Thefpirit,  now 
poured  off,  is  to  be  again  dijlilled  *,  in  order  to  feparate  from  it  a  *  Alcohol 
portion  of  the  fait,  which  has  united  with  it,  and  which  though  ex-  Pb- 
tremely  minute,  is  fufficient  to  vary,  in  fome  refpedts,  its  qualities. 

As  fome  particles  of  the  alkali  are  apt  to  be  carried  up  with  it  even  in 
the  djlillation,  Jo  as  to  communicate  an  ill  flavour,  it  is  advifable  to 
previoufly  add  ajmall  portion  of  calcined  vitriol  or  burnt  alum,  which 
will  completely  abforb  the  alkali,  without  giving  any  new  impregna¬ 
tion  to  the  jpirit.  In  this  manner  was  prepared  the  Jpirit  ufed  in  the 
experiments  of  the  prefent  work  under  the  name  of  rectified  or  pure 
jpirit  of  wine. 

Vinous  fpirits,  thus  rectified,  have  a  very  hot  pungent  tajle,  with¬ 
out  any  particular  flavour.  They  readily  take  fire,  and  burn  totally 
away,  without  leaving  any  mark  of  an  aqueous  moifture  behind ; 
though  on  catching  the  vapour  that  exhales  from  the  flame,  a  consi¬ 
derable  quantity  of  mere  water  is  collected.  On  diddling  them  with 
the  gentlji  heat,  the  1  runnings  prove  as  colourlejs,  flavourlefs,  and 
inflammable,  as  the  firjfl:.  They  djjolve  djlilled  vegetable  and  animal 
oils,  and  all  the  pure  refins,  into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  They 
are  the  lightejl  of  almoft  all  known  liquids  :  exprejfed  oils,  which  fwim 
on  water,  jink  freely  in  thefe  to  the  bottom  :  a  meafure  which  holds 
ten  ounces  by  weight  of  water,  will  contain  little  more  than  eight  and 
a  quarter  of  pure  Jpirit. 

2.  Spiritus  vinosus  tenuior.  Proof  Jpirit :  the  fame  jpirit 
r‘  containing  an  admixture  of  an  equal  quantity  [by  meafure]  of  water. 

<c  The  beft  proof  Jpirit  is  that  djlilled  from  French  wine;  but  for 
“  com  moll  ufes,  may  be  employed  thefpirit  drawn  from  the  fyrupy 
“  matter  which  feparates  in  the  purification  of  fugar,  commonly  called 
“  melajfes  fpiritf.” — The  fpirits  ujually  met  with,  under  the  name  of  i  Ph.  Lorj. 

3  Y  2  proof, 
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proof,  are  thofe  diRilled  from  different  fermented  liquors,  freed  from 
their  phlegm  and  their  flavour  only  to  a  certain  degree.  Their  purity, 
with  regard  to  flavour,  may  be  judged  by  the  taRe,  e/pecially  if  the 
foirit  be  firR  duly  diluted:  of  their jftrength,  or  the' proportion  of 
phlegm  contained  in  them,  the  leaR  uncertain  criterion  feems  to  be 
their  gravity,  which  is  eRimatedffnqR  commodiou/y  by  the  hydro¬ 
meter.  For  the  nicer  purpo/es,  a  pure  flavourle/s  proofjpirit  may  be 
obtained  by  mixing  the  foregoing  redified /pirit  with  an  equal  meafure 
of  pure  water.  v'  J 

Rectified /pirit  coagulates  all  the  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  that 
have  been  tried,  except  bile  and  urine.  It  hardens  thejolid  or  con- 
sflRent  parts,  and  preserves  them  from  corruption.  Applied  externally 
to  living  animals,  it  .Strengthens  the  veffels,  contrads  the  extremities 
of  the  nerves,  and  deprives  them  of jfenfibility  :  hence  its  power  of  re¬ 
training  hemorrhagies,  abating Juperficial  pains,  &c.  Received  into 
tne  Romach,  undiluted,  it  produces  the  like  effeds ;  thickening  the 
fluid,  and  contrading  all  the  folid  parts  which  it  touches,  and  deRroy- 
ing,  at  leaR  for  a  time,  their  u/e  and  office :  if  the  quantity  taken  is 
considerable,  a  pal/y  or  apoplexy  follows  and /peedily  proves  mortal. 

Proof/pirits,  and  Rich  as  are  diluted  below  the  proof/trength,  have 
the  fame  effeds  in  a  lower  degree.  Externally  they  are  of  u/e  in  corro¬ 
borant,  anodyne,  and  antifeptic  fomentations.  Taken  inwardly,  in 
fmall  quantity,  they  Rrengthen  lax  fibres,  incn/Tate  thin  fluids,  and 
warm  the  habit :  in  larger  quantity,  they  di/order  the/en/es,  deffroy 
voluntary  motion,  and  produce,  like  the  redified /pirit,  a  mortal  apo¬ 
plexy  or  pal/y -  Vinous Jpirits,  therefore,  in/mall  quantity  and  pro¬ 
perly  diluted,  may  be  applied  to  u/eful  purpo/es  in  the  relieving  of 
feme  diforders  ;  whilR  in  larger  ones,  or  imprudently  continued,  they 
ad  as  a  poi/oaof  a  particular  kind.  Their  moderate  u/e  is  the  moR 
Serviceable  to  thofe,  who  are  expofed  to  heat  and  moiRure,  to  corrupted 
air,  or  other  cau/es  of  colliquative  and  putrid  difea/es;  the  moR  per¬ 
nicious  in  the  oppofite  circumRances,  and  to  thofe  who  are  affiided. 
with  hyRerical  or  hypochondriacal  complaints ;  for  whatever  tempo¬ 
rary  relief  thefe/pirituous  cordials  may  afford  in  the  lowmeffes  to  which 
hyRerical  and  hypochondriacal  per/ons  are/ubjed,  we  entirely  agree 
with  Dr.  Pemberton,  that  there  are  none  who  feel  fo  foon  the  ill 
effeds  anjfing  from. their  habitual  u/e. 

SPONGIJ. 

b  P  O  N  G  I A  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Sponge:  a  foft,  light, 
very  porous  and  compreffible  fubflance,  readily  imbibing  watery  found 


in 
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in  the  Tea,  adhering  to  rocks,  particularly  in  the  Mediterranean,  about 
the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  a  ve¬ 
getable  production,  but  is  more  probably,  like  the  corallines,  of  ani¬ 
mal  origin.  Chemically  analyfed,  it  yields,  like  animal  fubftances,  a 
volatile  alkaline  fait,  and  this  even  in  larger  quantity  than  I  have 
obtained  from  any  of  the  other  animal  matters  except  the  bags  of  the 
filk-worm :  the  caput  mortuum,  incinerated,  yields  alfo  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  fixt  fait,  not  however  an  alkaline  one  like  that  of  vegetables, 
but  chiefly  of  the  marine  kind  :  a  like  fait  is  obtainable  by  boiling  the- 
fponge  in  water  without  burning. 

Dry  fponge,  from  its  property  of  imbibing  and  aiftending  by 
moiflure,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  tent  for  dilating  wounds  and  ulcers 
for  this  purpofe,  after  being  carefully  freed  from  the  fmall  itones 
generally  lodged  in  it,  it  is  dipt  in  melted  wax,  and  the  wax  fqueezed 
out  from  it  in  a  prejs  *.  Burnt  in  a  clofe  earthen  veffel,  till  it  becomes  *  Spongia 
black  and  friable  q-,  it  has  been  given  in  dofes  of  a  fcruple  again#-  Vpb?pTrtf. 
fcrophulous  complaints  and  cutaneous  defedations ;  in  which  it  has  t  SpcngU 
fometimes  been  of  fervice,  in  virtue,  probably,  of  its  faline  matter,  the  uita  ph'  L' 
proportion  of  which,  after  the  great  reduction  which  the  other  matter 
of  the  fponge  has  fuffered  in  the  burning,  is  very  large.  By  virtue  of 
this  faline  matter  all'o,  the  preparation,  if  ground  in  a  brafs  mortar, 
corrodes  fo  much  of  the  metal,  as  to  contract  a  difagreeable  taint  and 
fometimes  an  emetic  quality  :  hence  the  college  exprefsly  orders  it  to- 
be  powdered  in  a  mortar  of  glafs  or  marble. 


S  T  A  N  N  U'M : 

STAN  N  U  M  P  harm.  Lond.  Stannum ,  plumbum  candid  urn, 
jupiter  Ph.  Edinb.  Tin:  a  filver  coloured  metal,  not  liable  to  ruft, 
but  lofmg  its  brightnefs  in  the  air ;  e  a  lily  flexible,  and  making  a 
crackling  noife  in  being  bent;  little  more  than  l'even  times  1  pec  ideally 
heavier  than  water;  tufible  in  a  heat  far  below  ignition,  and.fome- 
what  lefs  than  that  in  which  lead  melts.  Heated  till  almoft  ready  to 
melt,  it  proves  extremely  brittle,  fo  as  to  fall  in  pieces  from  a.  blow. 

Melted,  and  nimbly  agitated  at  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  congeal 
(as  by  lhaking  in  a  wooden  box  rubbed  on  the  inf.de  with  chalk)  it  is 
reduced  partly,  and  by  repetitions  of  the  procefs  totallyjnto  powder  ;j\  ].  Stannum- 
Continued  in  fufon  for  fome  time,  and  kept  ftirring  with  an  iron  rod,  - 

it. changes  into  a  dulky  calx  || ;  which,  urged  longer  in  the  fire,  gains  |j  cai^ot* 

a  perfect  £4 
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a  perfedl  whitenefs,  a  mark  of  the  purity  of  the  tin.  It  is  corroded  by 
vegetable  acids,  and  renders  them  turbid  and  whitifh  :  the  nitrous  acid 
pretty  readily  diffolves  it,  but  foon  depofites  a  part  in  form  of  a  thick 
mucilage,  especially  if  the  acid  has  any  admixture  of  the  vitriolic  : 
the  vitriolic  and  marine  acids  are  very  difficultly  made  to  adt  upon  it : 
i.ts  mold  perfedt  menftruum  is  a  mixture  of  the  marine  and  nitrous. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  metal  in  the  prefent  practice  is  as  an  anthel¬ 
mintic  :  even  the  flat  worms,  which  too  often  elude  the  force  of  other 
medicines,  are  faid  to  be  effectually  deffroyed  by  powdered  tin-.  The 
common  dofe  of  the  powder  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  but  Dr. 
Alfton  affirms,  that  its  fuccefs  depends  chiefly  on  its  being  given  in 
much  larger  quantities,  as  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  ( a ).  It  is  poffible, 
that  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  tin  may  proceed,  not  fo  much  from 
the  pure  metal,  as  from  a  certain  fubftance  of  a  different  nature,  which 
there  are  grounds  to  fufpedt  that  the  pureft  forts  of  tin,  ufually  met 
with,  participate  of :  filings  of  tin,  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  emit 
a  thick  fume  fmelling  like  garlick  :  Mr.  Marggraf  reports  (<£),  that  by 
gentle  diflolution  in  aqua  regis  and  flow  evaporation,  he  obtained 
cryftals,  which  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  with  the  addition  of  lome 
fixt  alkaline  fait  to  abforb  their  acid,  fublimed  into  a  white  concrete ; 
and  that  this  exhaled  in  the  fire  in  fumes  of  a  Strong  garlick  fmell, 
formed  with  fulphur  yellow  and  red  compounds,  and  whitened  copper 
(fee  arfenicum) .  It  muff  be  obferved,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
thefe  ffrong  prefumptions,  not  to  fay  proofs,  of  an  arfenical  impreg¬ 
nation  in  tin,  the  metal  taken  in  fubftance  has  not  been  obferved  to  be 
noxious,  though  the  fumes  which  it  emits  in  a  red  heat  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  fo. 

A  fparkling  gold-coloured  preparation  of  tin,  called  mofaic  gold,  is 
prepared  by  adding  fix  ounces  of  quicksilver  to  twelve  of  melted  tin, 
pulverizing  the  mafs  when  grown  cold,  mixing  with  it  feven  ounces  of 
flowers  of  fulphur  and  fix  offal  ammoniac,  and  Subliming  in  a  matras: 
the  mofaic  gold  is  found  under  the  fublimed  matter,  with  fome  drofs 
at  the  bottom  *.  This  preparation  is  chiefly  valued  for  its  beautiful 
appearance  :  as  a  medicine  it  is  at  prefent  little  regarded,  though  for¬ 
merly  held  in  considerable  efteem  againft  hyfterical  and  hypochon¬ 
driacal  complaints,  malignant  fevers,  and  venereal  diforders.  It  ap¬ 
peared,  upon  experiment,  to  be  little  more  than  a  calx  of  tin  :  tin, 
calcined  by  itfelf,  gains  nearly  as  much  in  weight,  as  it  does  by  being 
•  '  v ,,  ,  .  ■  j  .  made 

(a)  Edinburgh  medical  eflays  and  observations,  vol.  v  art.  7. 

(b)  Memoires  de  1’  acad.  roy.  des  Sciences  de  Berlin,  tom.  iii. 
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made  into  mofaic  gold  ;  and  the  mofaic  gold,  melted  with  inflam¬ 
mable  fluxes,  is  revived  into  tin  again  without  fufferine  much  more 
lofs  than  the  fimple  calx.  The  volatile  ingredients,  II  ammoX! 
iulphur,  and  quickfilver,  fublmie  in  the  procefs,  partly  efcapin°-,  and 
partly  forming  the  fcoriae  :  great  part  of  the  fulphur  and  mercury  are 
found  united  together  into  the  form  of  cinnabar. 

A  fait  of  tin  is  diredfed.  to  be  prepared,  from  twelve  ounces  of  calx 
of  tin  and  four  of  aqua  regia  diluted  with  twenty-four  of  water  :  after 
digeftion  for  two  days,  the  veffel  is  to  be  fliaken,  the  more  ponderous 
part  of  the  undiflolved  calx  fuffered  to  fettle,  the  turbid  liquor  poured 
off  and  evaporated  nearly  to  drynefs,  and  the  mafs  further  exficcated  on 
blown  paper  :  to  the  remaining  calx,  half  the  quantity  of  frefh  men- 
luum  is  to  be  added,  and  the  procefs  repeated  Of  the  virtues  of  *  Sa!  joviV 
this  fait  I  can  fay  nothing  from  experience,  except  that  it  is  in  tafte  Edin^ 
\eiy  fharp  and  almoft  corrofive.  Nor  do  I  apprehend  the  ufe  of  cal¬ 
cining  the  metal,  as  tin  uncalcined  diilolves  much  more  eafily  and  more 
plentifully  :  the  folution  is  in  both  cafes  the  fame,  the  fire  in  the  cal¬ 
cination  diffipating  only  the  inflammable  principle  of  the  tin,  which, 
the  acid  equally  does  in  the  folution  and  evaporation.  Hoffmann  fays 
tiiat  folution  of  tin,  given  in  the  dole  of  a  dram,  is  a  flrong  purgative,. 


£  TAP  H I  SAG  R  I  A.  ' 

S  TAP  HIS  A  G  R  lAPharm.  Edinb.  &  C.  B.  Staphys, pedi- 
cularia ,  &  herba  pedicularis  quibufdam..  Stavesacre  :  a  plant 
with  large  leaves,  let  on  long  pedicles,  deeply  divided  into  feveral 
fegments;  producing  irregular  blue  flowers  with  a  tail  behind  like 
thofe  of  larkfpur,  followed  by  pods  containing  large,  rough,  trian¬ 
gular,  dark  coloured  feeds-.  It  is  annual,  a  native  of  the  fouthern 

parts  of  Europe,  from  whence  the  fhops  have  been  generally  fupplied 
With  the  feeds.  .  ' 

The  feeds  of  flavefacre  have  a  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a  very  nail— 
feous  bitterifh  burning  tafte.  They  were  formerly  employed  fome- 
hmes  as  a  cathartic,  in  dofes  of  from  twelve  grains  to  a  fcruple :  but 
they  operate  with  fo  much  violence  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and: 
are  io  liable  not  only  to  diforder  the  bowels  but  likewife  to  inflame  the 
throat,  that  their  internal  ufe  has  been  long  laid  afide.  They  are  now 
ufed  only  in  external  applications,  for  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  erup¬ 
tions,  and  for  dehroying  infedts.  Their  acrimony  is  extracted  partially 

by 
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by  water,  totally  by  rectified  fpirit,  and  not  elevated  in  didillation 
by  either. 


S  r  O  E  C  HA  S. 

S  TOE  C  HAS  Eh.  Lond.  Stcechas  arable  a  Eh.  Ed.  Stack  as 

purpurea  C.B.  French  lavender:  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  with 
iinall  oblong  narrow  leaves,  bearing  on  the  tops  of  the  branches  fhort 
thick  fpikes  or  fcaly  heads,  from  which  iffue  feveral  fmall  purple 
labiated  flowers,  followed  each  by  four  feeds  inclofed  in  the  cup.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  common  in  our  gardens,  and 
dowers  in  May  or  June.  The  fhops  have  been  generally  fupplied, 
from  Italy  and  the  fouth  of  France,  with  the  flowery  tops,  often 
mouldy,  and  never  equal  to  thofe  of  our  own  growth. 

The  belt  dechas  which  we  receive  from  abroad  has  no  great  fmell 
or  tafte;  Pomet  affirms  that  fuch  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  fhops  of 
Paris  is  entirely  deflitute  of  both ;  whereas  ours,  both  whild  frefli 
and  when  carefully  dried,  has  a  pretty  drong  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
moderately  warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafle.  Diddled  with  water,  it 
yields  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  pale  coloured  fragrant  eflential  oil : 
the  remaining  decodion  is  unpleafantly  bitterifh  and  fubaflringent. 
With  redified  fpirit,  it  gives  over  nothing  confiderable,  greated  part 
of  the  adive  matter  of  the  dechas  being  left  in  the  extrad.  Both  the 
herb  itfelf  and  its  preparations  are  much  lefs  grateful  than  lavender, 
with  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  fome  agreement  in  virtue. 

s  r  r  r  a  x. 

SOLID  STORAX:  an  odoriferous  refin,  exuding  in  the 
warmer  climates  from  a  middling-fized  tree  fjlyrax  folio  mall  cotonei 
C.B.J  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  quince,  flowers  like  thofe  of  the 
orange  tree,  and  fruit  like  filberds ;  a  native  of  Afia,  and,  as  is  faid, 

of  Italy.  Two  forts  of  this  refln  have  been  commonly  didinguidied  in 
the  fhops. 

i.  Storax  in  the  tear :  not  in  feparate  tears,  or  exceeding  rarely,  but 
in  maffes,  fometimes  compofed  of  whitifh  and  pale  reddidi  brown 
tears,  and  fometimes  of  an  uniform  reddidi-yellow  or  brownidi  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  unduous  and  fott  like  wax,  and  free  from  vifible  impu- 
nties.  Tnis  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fort  which  the  ancients  received 

from 
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from  Pamphylia  in  reeds  or  canes,  and  which  was  thence  named 
calamita. 

2.  Common  Jlorax :  in  large  mafles,  confiderably  lighter  and  lefs 
compad  than  the  foregoing,  and  having  a  large  admixture  of  woody 
matter  like  faw-dud.  This  appears  to  be  the  kind  intended  by  the 
London  college,  as  they  direct  their  Jlyrax  calamita  to  be  purified,  for 
medicinal  ufe,  by  foftening  it  with  boiling  water,  and  prefiingitout 
from  the  feces  betwixt  warm  iron  plates  *  ;  a  procefs  which  the  fird 
fort  does  not  hand  in  need  of.  And  indeed  there  is  rarely  any  other 
than  this  impure  dorax  to  be  met  with  in  the  fliops. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  medica  in  general  prefer  the  pure  liorax 
in  the  tear,  and  rejed  that  which  is  mixed  with  woody  matter.  It 
appears  however,  upon  comparifon,  that  this  lad,  notwithdandino-  its 
large  proportion  of  impurities,  is  the  mod  fragrant  of  the  two  :  nor  is 
Jt  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon  for  this  fuperiority,  as  the  pure  juice  mud: 
h£ve  required,  for  its  infpiflation  to  a  firm  confidence,  a  longer  ex- 
pofure  to  the  fun  and  air,  and  confequently  loft  more  of  its  volatile 
parts,  than  when  abforbed  and  thickened  by  the  woody  fubdance. 

Common  dorax,  infufed  in  water,  imparts  to  the  mendruum  a  o-old 
yellow  colour,  fome  fliare  of  its  lmell,  and  a  flight  balfamic  tade.&  It 
gives  a  confiderable  impregnation  to  water  by  diflillation,  and  drongly 
diffufes  its  fragrance  when  heated,  though  it  lcarcely  yields  any  eflential 
oil.  Hence,  in  the  purification  of  it  by  draining,  it  is  apt  to  differ  a 
confiderable  lofs  of  its  finer  matter,  which  is  partly  difiipated  by  the 
heat,  and  partly  kept  diflolved  by  the  water :  a  part  of  the  dorax  is 
likewife  defended  by  the  woody  fubdance  from  the  addon  of  the  prefs, 
and  left  behind  among  the  feces.  It  may  be  purified  rather  more 
elegantly  by  means  of  redified  fpirit,  which  readily  diffolves  the  fine 
refin,  leaving  only  the  impurities  and  a  little  inert  gummy  matter  : 
the  fpirit  gently  diddled  off  from  the  filtered  reddiffi-yellow  folution, 
brings  over  with  it  very  little  of  the  fragrance  of  the  lforax ;  and  the 
remaining  refin  is  more  fragrant  than  the  fined  dorax  in  the  tear  which 
I  have  met  with.  The  pure,  refin,  diddled  without  addition,  yields, 
along  with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  portion  of  faline  matter  fimilar  to 
the  flowers  of  bcnzoine  I  have  fometimes  alfo  extraded  from  it  a 
fubdance  of  the  fame  nature  by  codion  in  water. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  of  the  odoriferous  refins,  of  a  mild 
tafte,  of  no  great  heat  or  pungency,  nearly  fimilar,  in  its  medical  as  in 
its  pharmaceutic  qualities,  to  benzoine  and  balfam  of  Tolu.  It  is  not, 
however,  much  ufed  in  common  pradice,  unlefs  as  an  ingredient  in 
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feme  of  the  old  compofitions,  and  in  an  opiate  pill  to  which  it  gives 
name  in  the  (hops.  ° 

S  T  Y  R  A  X  L  I  <^U  I  D  A. 

STVRAX  LIpXJIDA  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Liquid  stor ax  :  a 
refinous  juice ;  obtained  from  a  large  tree  with  angular  leaves  like 
thole  of  the  maple  and  a  round  fruit  compofed  of  a  number  of  pointed 
eed-veffels,  called  by  Ray  Jiyrax  aceris folio,  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
Mexico,  and  lately  naturalized  to  our  own  climate.  The  juice  called 
lquidambar  is  laid  to  exude  from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk  of  this 

tree,  and  the  liquid  ftorax  to  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  bark  or 
branches  in  water.  ° 

t  wo  forts  of  liquid  ftorax  are  diftinguifhed  by  authors :  one,  the 
finer  part  of  the  refinous  matter  that  rifes  to  the  furface  in  the  boiling 
feparated  by  a  ftrainer,  of  the  confidence  of  honey,  tenacious  like 
urpentine,  of  a  reddifli  or  afli  brown  colour,  of  an  acrid  undtuous 
ta.te,  and  a  fragrant  fmell,  faintly  refembling  that  of  the  folid  ftorax 
out  fomewhat  difagreeable  :  the  other,  the  more  impure  part,  which 
remains  on  the  ftrainer,  in  fmell  and  tafte  much  Weaker,  and  con¬ 
taining  a  confiderable  proportion  of  the  fubftance  of  the  bark.  What 
is  molt  commonly  met  with  under  this  name  in  the  ihops,  is  of  a  weak 
imell,  and  a  grey  colour,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  an  artificial  compofuion 


SUCCINUM. 

SUCCINUM  Ph.  Land.  Succinum five  carabe  Ph.  Ed.  Am. 

barum  ettrtnum  &  eWrum  quibufdam.  Ameer:  a  folid,  brittle 
bituminous  fubftance,  dug  out  of  the  earth  of  found  upon  the  fea 
imes,  moft  plentifully  in  Polifii  Pruffia  and  Pomerania;  of  a  white 
yellow,  or  brown  colour,  fometimes  opake,  and  fometimes  very  clear 
and  tranfparent ;  of  very  little  tafte ;  and  fcarcely  any  fmell,  unlefS 
Hated  or  bnlkly  rubbed,  in  which  circumftances  it  yields  a  pretty 
ft  rang  one,  to  moft  people  agreeable.  Boiled  in  water,  it  neither 

fn MfnS’fn°r  UIlderS°e,s  aPy  fenfible  alteration.  Digefted  in  reftified 
A  .  ’  ,  ‘mParts  a  yellowiih  or  brownilh  colour,  a  fragrant  fmell,  and 

...  *  ylfll  f °matlc  tafte :  by  repetitions  of  the  procefs  with  frefli 
?  n  .  'f  °f  iplnt’  greateft  Part  of  the  amber  by  degrees  dilfolves,  the 
1  tinctuies  proving  fimilar  in  quality  to  the  firft  :  the  fpirit,  diftilled 

♦  off 
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oti  from  the  tinctures,  is  ftrongly  impregnated  with  their  fmell ;  never- 
tnelefs  the  remaining  balfam,  or  foft  extract,  is  found  to  be  very  ftronc* 
ooth  in  fmell,  and  tafte.  \ 


$3$ 


The  tin&ure  and  balfam  are  medicines  of  great  efficacy  in  hyfterical 
di fenders,  cachexies,  the  fluor  albus,  fome  rheumatic  pains,  and  in 
debilities  and  relaxations  in  general :  in  fome  cafes  of  this  kind  they 
have  taken  place,  after  bark  and.  other  corroborants  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  had  been  given  with  little  effect.  The  fjpirit,  which  diftils 
in  ‘concentrating  the  tinCture,  may  be  referved  for  extrading  a  frefii 
tin&uie,  either  from  another  parcel  of  amber,  or  from  that  which 
remained  after  the  former  extraction.  It  is  faid  that  if  a  little  vitriolic 
acid  he  pievioully  combined  with  the  fpirit,  it  will  diflolve  more  of 
the  ^amoer  than  pure  vinous  fpirits  :  in  this  view  the  college  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  directs  a  tinCture  to  be  made,  by  digefting,  in  a  gentle  fand- 
deat  *Gr  fGUr  da'ys>  two  ounces  of  yellow  amber  in  a  pint  of  the  dul¬ 
cified  fpirit  of  vitriol*.  The  amber  is  fometimes  given  £lfo  in  fub-  *  Tmaura 
fiance,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder  ■j'*,  but  does  not  appear  to  ^Cclni  f- 
aCt  with  fo  much  advantage  in  this  form  as  in  a  diffiolved  Rate. 

This  concrete,  expofed  to  the  fire  in  open  veflels,  melts  into  a  black  ph-  L:& 
mafs,  takes  flame,  emits  a  copious  fmoke,  with  a  fmell  like  that  which 
arifes  from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal,  and  burns  alrrioft  entirely  away. 

Diftilled  in  a  retort,  it  yields  firft  an  acidulous  phlegm  j  intermingled  t  Spiritus 

with  a  thin  limpid  oil,  which  grows  thicker  and  deeper  coloured  as  p/ 

the  fire  is  increased  :  at  length  a  brownifh  faline  matter  ||  arifes  into  the  ||  SaiV^f 

neck  of  the  retort,  fucceeded  by  a  groller  oil,  and  at  laft,  in  a  great  Pb-  Ed- 

heat,  by  a  black  thick  pitchy  matter.  About  the  time  that  the  firft 

oil  begins  to  rile,  the  amber  melts  in  the  retort,  and,  unlefs  the  heat 

be  cautioufly  regulated,  is  apt  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver  :  to  prevent 

this  accident,  lome  previoufiy  mix  with  the  amber  an  equal  quantity 

of  clean  fand,  which  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  of  much  ufe, 

for  with  due  care  the  procefs  fucceeds  equally  without  as  with  it. 

The  fait  is  purified  from  its  adhering  oil,  either  by  fublimation  §,  §  Sal  fuedni 
or  by  repeated  folution,  filtration,  and  cryftallization  **.  When  reftificatum 
perfectly  pure,  it  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  of  a  penetrating  gratefully  **  sfi  fccim 
acid  tafte.  It  diftblves  in  rectified  fpirit  as  well  as  water,  though  not  Pb .  Loud. 
very  readily  in  either,  and  cryftallizes,  into  irregular  mafies.  In  the 
heat  ot  boiling  water,  it  does  not  exhale,  or  fuffer  any  vifible  altera¬ 
tion  :  in  a  greater  one,  it  firft  melts,  then  rifes  in  white  fumes,  and 
concretes  again  in  the  upper  part  of  the  glafs  into  fine  white  flakes ; 
leaving  behind  a  fmall  quantity  of  a  dark  coaly  matter.  It  effervefees 
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with  alkalies  and  abforbent  earths,  and  forms  with  them  comoound 
faits  fomewhat  relembling  thole  made  with  vegetable  acids  i£  ,  T 
matter  feeming  to  have  a  confiderable  analogy  to  "the  acids  of  the  v 

m^erai”SMm/ fnd  effentially  diftindt.  from  the  three  calfed 

By  thefe  charafters  this  fait  may  be  diXifced frS  an T™  T 
matters  that  have  been  mixed  with  or  vended  for  itwfth  re'ard  to 

crpai  ^66’  t  ‘S  accourjted  apenent,  diuretic,  and  antihyfterlc  :  its 
foreat  pii^e  has  prevented  its  coming  much  into  nfe  onr I  ^  u  u/  • 

real  virtues  though  doubtlefs  conffderable,  fall  greatly  Aon 

opinion  that  has.been  generally  entertained  of  them  X  °f  the 

,  ,T^e  od  >  diftdled  again  by  itfelf,  is  divided  into  a  thinner  oil 
1  inn  aiifes  f,  and  a  thicker  part,  which  remains  behind  called 
balfam  of  amber +:  fome  diftil  it  from  brine  of  fea  fait  S  „r  • 

water,  by  which  it  becomes  purer  than  when  diftiS  wlthouT !ddU 

fade  01  hf  a  ftr0"g  bltuminous  Anell,  and  a  hot  pungent 

talle ;  and  approaches  more  to  the  nature  of  the  mineral  oetmlh  * 

of  the  vegetable  or  animal  drilled  oils.  It  is 

JJ-V’  W  d°'^s  of  t.en  or  twelve  drops,  as  an  antihyrteric  and  emrhena 
gogue  ;  and  fometimes  employed  externally  in  antihyrteric  pirdvtif 

and  lheumatic  liniments  or  unguents.  *  aljtic. 


SULPHUR. 

Pi  e£J  H  ^  rL  L°nd •  Snthur  &  Sulphur  vivum 

1  tj.  Ldinb.  Brimstone:  a  yellow  concrete,  of  no  \ 

icarcely  any  fmel! ;  melting  in  a  fmall  degree  of  heat  into  a  vifm’  ^A 

fluid  and  totally  exhaling  on  an  increafeof  the  heat  •  readilv  i°nfl 

mable,  and  burning  with  a  blue  flame  and  a  fuffbeating  acid  fume 

It  confifts  of  the  vitriolic  acid  combined  with  a  fmall  Dromrt;  ’ 

in  ammable  matter  (fee  vitriolum).  If  a  combination  of 'pure  vitriol^ 

acid  with  a  pure  fixt  alkaline  fait  be  melted  in  a  clofe  veL  wrth  1 

addition  of  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  a  true  fulnhur  wi |  C  7  ¥ 

and  the  compound  will  be  the  fame  (excepting  for  th~  earth'"' 3duCed’' 

~  S  t*£igSS 

[a)  See  Neumann’s  chemical  works,  page  237.  ^ie 
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the  alkali  had  been  combined  with  the  pure  vitriolic  acid  :  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  weight,  refulting  from  this  avolation  of  the  inflammable  prin¬ 
ciple,  does  not  exceed  two  drams  upon  fixteen  ounces  of  the  fulphur  (a). 

Greateft  part  of  the  fulphur  met  with  in  the' fliops  is  either  extracted 
from  certain  ores  by  a  kind  of  diftillation  (F) ;  or  prepared  from 
minerals  abounding  with  vitriolic  acid,  by  Gratifying  them  with  wood, 
which  being  fet  on  fire,  the  fulphur  is  colled ed  in  cavities  made  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pile  (c).  The  largefi  quantities  are  brought  from 
Saxony,  in  irregular  maftes,  which  are  afterwards  melted  and  cart  into 
cylindrical  rolls.  Sulphur  is  found  likewife  native  in  the  earth  ;  fome- 
times  in  tranfparent  pieces,  of  a  greenifti  or  bright  yellow  colour; 
more  commonly  in  opake  grey  ones  with  only  fome  fireaks  of  yellow; 
this  laft  is  the  fort  which  is  underftood  by  the  name  fulphur  vivum, 
though  what  is  fold  under  this  name  in  the  fliops  is  no  other  than  the 
drofs  which  remains  after  the  fublimation  of  fulphur.  The  native 
fulphurs  fliould  never  be  employed  for  any  internal  ufe  without  purifi¬ 
cation  :  they  almoft  always  participate  of  arfenic,  which  is  difcoverable 
in  fome  by  their  having  naturally  more  or  lefs  of  a  red  colour,  and  in 
the  others  by  their  exhibiting  this  colour  after  a  part  of  the  pure 
fulphur  has  been  feparated  by  fublimation. 

Sublimation  is  the  moft  effedual  method  of  purifying  fulphur  from 
arfenical  as  well  as  earthy  admixtures ;  and  by  the  fame  procefs  it  is 
reduced  into  a  fine  powder,  fomewhat  of  a  fofter  kind  than  that  ob¬ 
tained  by  triture.  Thofe  who  prepare  the  flowers  in  the  way  of  trade, 
ufe  for  the  fubliming  veftel.a  large  iron  pot,  capable  of  holding  two- 
or  three  hundred  weight :  this  is  placed  under  an  arched  chamber, 
lined  with  glazed  tiles,  which  ferves  for  the  recipient.  Some  final! 
portion  of  the  fulphur  that  rifes  fir  ft,  efpecially  when  the  veftels  are 
very  large,  or  the  air  not  fufficiently  excluded,  is  apt  to  take  fire,  and 
give  out  its  acid,  which  adhering  to  the  flowers  that  fublime  after¬ 
wards,  communicates  to  them  a  fenfible  acidity  or  roughnefs ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which,  they  are  fometimes  found  to  coagulate  milk,  when 
taken  internally  to  produce  gripes,  and  to  receive  from  fome  metalline 
veftels  a  difagreeable  taint :  hence  the  London  college  directs  inch  of 
the  flowers,  as  may  happen  to  concrete  or  melt  together  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  receiver  to  the  fire,  to  be  reduced  to  powder  either  in  a 
wooden  mill,  or  in  a  marble  mortar  with  a  wooden  peftle  *.  From  *  Fior.  faiph. 

this 


(, a )  Vide  Siahlii  Menfis  Julius,  Experimenta  &  aniraadverfioncs  ccc, 
(b)  Leopold,  Relatio  de  itinere  fuo  Suecico. 

(<-)  Hoffmann,  Obfervaiiones  phytico-chernicr,  lib.  iii.  obf.  9. 
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*  FIor  fulnh. thl!  ^tra  jCOr S  0r  iu/erficiaI  acid  they  are  freed,  by  boiling  them  in 
£<//»?.  ’  wat}cr»  and  afterwards  carefully  wafting  them  with  cold  water  *. 

J  lor.  fulph.  1  URE  fulphur,  taken  in  dofes  of  from  ten  grains  to  a  dram  or  more 
gently  loofens  the  belly,  and  promotes  perfpiration.  It  feems  to  pafs 
mough  the  whole  habit;  and  manifedly  tranfpires  through  the  fldn 
as  appears  from  the  fulphureous  frnell  of  perfons  who  have  taken  it,  and 
lilver  bemg  Gained  in  their  pockets  to  a  blackift  hue  as  by  the  vapour 

r  n  me0Ur 10  Utl°.nS‘  In.  confequence  of  thefe  properties,  and  of 
■  is  fubtlllty  parts,  it  promifes  to  be  of  great  medicinal  powers  ;  but 
its  particular  virtues,  experience  has  hot  as  yet  clearly  determined  It 
is  principally  recommended  againd  the  piles,  in  diforders  of  the  bread 
anc  in  cutaneous  eruptions  :  in  the  itch  indeed  it  is  a  certain  remedy* 
whether  internally  or  externally  ufed,  but  in  other  kinds  of  eruptions 
it  has  not  equally  fucceeded,  and  perhaps  its  efficacy  againd  the  full 
oepends  not  io  much  on  its  purifying  the  blood,  as  on  its  fumes  being 
deihudive  to  tne  cuticular  animalcules  to  which  the  prefent  theory 
alci  ibes  that  dffiernper.  It  remarkably  corrects  or  retrains  the  power 

°rreittlm  mmeial  iubjl:ances  of  the  more  adivekind:  by  the  admixture 
of  fulphur,  mercury  becomes  inert,  the  virulent  antimonial  regulus 
mi  d,.  and  arfenic  ltfelf  almofl  innocent :  hence  though  fulphur  ftould 
contain  a  fmall  proportion  of  arfenic,  it  poffibly  may  not  receive  from 
tha*  Polfonous  mgredient  any  very  hurtful  quality. 

ns  concrete  is  not  aded  on  by  water,  by  acids,  or  by  vinous 

*1nT%;4hlltld’lMlV^S,  th?  affiftance  of  beat>  in  oils  both  expreffed 
"  nmnled,  and  m  the  mineral  petrolea:  when  diflolved,  it  yields  a 
very  offenfive  frnell  and  difcovers  to  the  tade  a  naufeous  pungency  and 

a  ^aXprfed!1S^dpetroleum  diflolve  it  more  readily  "and  more 
p  entifully  than  the  diddled,  taking  up  fo  much  as  to  become  thick 

‘  confl^ent :  the  college  of  London  direds  one  part  of  flowers 

“toplS?1-  2^  and  four  of  oil  olive  +,  and  the  fame  proportions  of  the 

t  barbadenfe.  ow^rsand  ot  tne  petroleum  called  Barbadoes  tart,  and  that  of  Edin- 
§  craflum.  bprgh  four  ounces  of  the  flowers  and  a  pint  of  linfeed  ojK,  to  be 
oiled  together  till  they  unite  into  the  confidence  of  a  balfam.  EfTen- 
ia  ons  oo  not  load  themfelves  fo  much  with  the  fulphur  as  to  become 
BaJf.  fuJph.  thick:  when  two  ounces  of  the  flowers,  are  digefted  in  ten  of  oil  of 
turpentine  ||  or  m  a  mixture  of  fix  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  four  of 
**  amfatum.  °\  anneeds  -  ,  which  lad  ads  the  mod  powerfully  of  any  of  the 
Vbarm'  Ed-  eflential  ol1?  that  have  been  tried,  a  confidence  part  of  the  fulphur 
remains  un  lffolved.  Afloon  as  the  fulphur  begins  to  be  drongly  aded 
on  ei  iei  n  exprefled  or  elfential  oils,  which  happens  nearly  about  the 

point 
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point  of  ebullition,  the  matter  rarefies  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo  as  to 
require  the  vefiel  to  be  very  large  and  occafionally  removed  .from  the 
heat  j  and  at  the  fame  time  throws  out  impetuoufly  great  quantities  of 
an  elafiic  vapour,  which,  if  a  free  exit  is  not  allowed  it,  produces 
violent  explosions.  The  volatile  flavour  of  the  eflential  oils  is  in  great 
meafure  diflipated  in  this  procefs  by  the  great  heat  requifite  for  effecting 
thefolution:  a  more -elegant  compofition  of  this  kind  might  be  obtained 
by  adding  to  the  eflential  oil  a  proper  quantity  of  the  ballam  made  with 
exprefled  oils,  which  will  unite  with  it  by  a  gentle  warmth.  — -  The 
balfams  of  fulphur  .  have  been  employed  externally  for  cleanfing  and 
healing  foul  running  ulcers.  They  are  recommended  internally  in 
fome  cachectic  and  hydropic  cafes ;  as  alfo  in  coughs  and  confumptions, 
in  which  they  promife,  by  their  manifeft  heat  and  acrimony,  to  be 
oftener  injurious  than  beneficial :  they  have  been  frequently  obferved 
to  hurt  the  appetite,  and  excite  febrile  fymptoms. 

Fixt  alkaline  fait,  ftirred  by  little  and  little  into  twice  [or  rather 
half]  its  weight  of  fulphur  in  fufion,  unites  with  it  into  a  red  mafs 
called  from  its  colour  liver  of  fulphur  *.  This  compound  has  a  fetid  *  ^epar. 
fmell,  and  a  naufeous  tafle  :  it  diflolves  in  water,  and  deliquiates  in  the  n.Ed%. 
air,  into  a  yellow  fluid  :  thrown,  whilfl  hot  from  the  fire,  into  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  ounces  to  a  pint,  and 
digefted  about  twenty-four  hours  -f-,  it  communicates  a  rich  gold  t  Tindura 
colour,  a  particular  not  ungrateful  fmell,  and  a  hot  fomewhat  aromatic  rulphuris- 
tafle.  Solutions  of  the  liver  in  water,  made  with  fugar  into  a  fyrup  J  ;  t  Syrupy 
and  a  few  drops  of  the  tinCture  mixed  with  a  glafs  of  canary  or  other  lu’Phuns- 
rich  wine,  to  which  it  communicates  a  miiky  hue;  have  been  fome- 
times  given  in  the  fame  intentions  as  the  balfams,  and  feem  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  fame  inconveniencies. 

Flowers  of  fulphur  may  be  diflolved  in  water  by  boiling  them  with 
thrice  their  weight  of  quicklime,  though  not  near  fo  readily  as  by 
alkaline  falts.  On  adding  to  the  folution,  whether  made  by  lime  or  by 
alkalies,  fome  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  the  liquor  becomes  milky, 
an  extremely  fetid  and  diffusive  vapour  arifes,  and  on  flanding  for  fome 
time  the  fulphur  Jetties  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  a  white  powder,  which, 
when  washed  with  frejfli  quantities  of  water,  becomes  infipid  and  in¬ 
odorous,  and  is  vulgarly  called  lac  or  milk  of  Julphur.  The  method  of 
preparing  the  lac  with  fixt  alkalies  §  is  the  mod  expeditious  and  lea/l  M^c.  fulph. 
troublefome,  provided  the  fulphur  has  been  thoroughly  united  with  a  Fh'Ed' 
Jliflicient  quantity  of  the  alkali ;  and  on  the  other  hand  quicklime  ||  (|  Sulphur  • 
gives  the  preparation  a  morejaleable  whiteness.  The  medicine  proves  pr^ipl^T* 

in 
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'  Tir&.fulph 
v-olatilis 
V ulgo . 


■f  Troch.  e 
fulphure 
P.  L. 

X  Trochifci 
diafulphuris 
P.  E. 


$  Ungucntutn 
e  lulphure 
-P.  L. 
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in  cither  cafe  nearly  thejame :  it  would  be  exactly  the  fame  if  the 
precipitation  was  made  with  any  other  acid  than  the  vitriolic;  which 
tcinis  with  the  diffolved  lime  a  felenitic  concrete  notjeparable  from 

Ik  lac  by  any  ablution,  but  with  the  alkali  a  neutraf  fait  which  bv 
hot  water  may  be  totally  diflblved  and  wailied  off;  whereas  the  com- 
Jina^ons  of  all  the  other  acids,  with  lime  as  well  as  with  alkalies,  are 
eafily  diifoluble  even  in  cold  water.  The  pure  lac  is  not  different  in 
quality  from  pure  fulphur  itfelf;  to  which  it  is  preferred,  in  external 
applications,  only  on  account  of  its  colour.  The  whitenefs  does  nor 
proceed  from  the  fulphur  having  loft  any  of  its  parts  in  the  operation 

nor  from  any  new  matter  fuperadded  :  on  being  melted  with'  a  sjentlc 
fire,  it  refumes  its  yellow  hue. 

A  Solution  of  fulphur  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  may  be  obtained  bv 
boiling  half  a  pound  of  flowers  of  fulphur  with  a  pound  of  quicklime 
m  a  gallon  of  water,  till  half  the  liquor  is  wailed;  then  putting  the 
reTJn^nr  int°  .Yetort>  with  eight  ounces  of  powdered  fal  ammoniac 

the  fib  S  W‘iua  graUal  The  fPirit  comes  overloaded  with 

he  iujphur,  and  has  a  flrong  oftenhve  fmell,  fomewhat  refemblino-  that 

wdaich  rifes  in  the  precipitation  of  the  lac.  Hoffmann  fays  a  mfxture 

0  lc  Yn1  thnce  ltS  quantlt^  oi  of  wine>  given  in  dofes  of  thirty 

oi  foity  drops,  proves  a  powerful  diaphoretic;  and  that  applied  exter¬ 
nally  as  a  fomentation,  with  the  addition  of  camphor,  it  alleviates 
gouty  pains.  r  deviates 

The  flowers  of  fulphur  in  fubflance  feem  to  be  preferable  for  internal 
u  e  to  any  of  the  preparations  :  they  are  certainly  more  fa fe,  and 
peihaps  not  lefs  effedual;  as  they  do  not  heat  or  irritate  the  firff 
paflages,  and  yet  are  evidently  diffolved  in  the  body  and  carried  through 
the  habit.  They  are  moft  commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of  troZf 
tue  college  of  London  diretfs  for  this  purpofe  two  ounces  of  the  waff  ed 
oweis,  and  four  of  double  refined  fugar,  to  be  beaten  together  and 
made  up  with  mucilage  of  quince  feeds  f ;  that  of  Edinburgh,  one 
ounce  of  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  a  dram  of  flowers  of  benzoine,  and 
three  ounces  of  fine  fugar,  to  be  formed  with  mucilage  of  aUm  traga- 
canthj:  by  the  addition  of  the  flowers  of  benzoine  in  this  lad  Dr-_ 

fomediforders  medlCme  is  fllPPofed  t0  be  rendered  more  efficacious  in 

A  fulphureous  ointment,  for  the  itch,  is  prepared,  by  mixing  two 
ounces  of  the  unwaff ed  flowers,  with  fix  ounces  of  the  fimple^oint- 
ment  called  pomatum,  and  a  fcruple  of  effence  of  lemons  $.  Half  this 
quantity  is,  in  moft  cafes,  fufficient  for  a  cure;  though  it  may  be 

proper 
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proper  to  renew  the  application,  and  touch  the  parts  moil:  affeded  for 
feme  nights  longer  till  the  whole  quantity  is  Lhaufled.  Some  have 
Men  of  opinion,  that  this  external  ufe  of  fulphur  is  urifafe  •  that  as 
ulphur  taken  inwardly  promotes  the  expuliion  of  impure  humours  and 
the  eruption  of  cutaneous  efflorefcences,  it  mull  ad,  when  outwardly 
applied,  by  repreffing  them.  This  confequence,  however,  does  not 
follow;  nor  is  it  by  affeding  the  humours  'that  it  performs  the  cure-' 
foi  it  equally  removes  the  itch  whether  ufed  internally  or  externally’ 
by  its  vapours  diffufed  through  the  Ikin.  All  the  danger  that  is  to  be 

the  obftr  ^  fr<>If  f'  phur£0US  unSuents’  is  t},at  which  mav  arife  from 
he  obftrua, on  of  the  cutaneous  pores  by  the  unduous  matter;  and  to 

p  event  any  diforder  from  this  caufe,  only  one  fourth  of  the  body  is  to 
be  anointed  at  one  time. 

S  U  MACH. 

S  U MACH  Jive  rhus  obfomorum  P/j.  Ed.  } V.u/s  folio  ulmi  C  B 

Sumach:  alhrub  or  low  tree,  with  oval,  pointed,  ferrated,  downy 
leaves,  having  each  a  red  rib  running  along  the  middle,  fet  in  pair's 
without  pedicles;  producing  clutters  of  final]  yellowifh  or  greenhh 
doweis,  each  of  winch  is  followed  by  a  fmall,  red,  flattilli  berry,  in¬ 
cluding  a  round, fli  reddiih-brown  feed.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Ibu  hern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  fome  of  our  wardens. 

1/,r-  rb^'fles  °f  famach  have  an  acid  auftere  take  :  they  were  for¬ 
merly  tiled  for  reftraming  bilious  fluxes,  and  hemorrhagies,  and  col¬ 
liquative  hectac  fweats :  fome  dired  an  infufion  of  half  an  ounce  of 
the  berries,  and  otners  two  or  three  drams  of  an  extrad  made  from 
them  by  water  for  a  dofe  The  leaves  and  young  twigs  are  ftron" 
aflringents,  and  have  been  direded  in  the  fame  intentions.  ° 


T  A  C  A  M  A  HA  C  A. 

l  ACAMAHACA  Ph.  Ed.  a  refin;  obtained  from  a  tree,  re- 
fembhng  the  poplar,  bearing,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
fma  lounddh  truits  including  a  feed  like  a  peach-kernel;  a  native  of 
toe  temperate  parts  of  the  continent  of  America,  and  in  a  flickered 
iituauon  cnduiing  the  winters  of  our  own  country. 

Two  forts  of  this  refin  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with.  The  befl 
called,  from  its  being  colleded  in  a  kind  of  gourd-fhells,  tacamahaci 
m  fhells,  is  fomewhat  unduous  and  foft,  of  a  pale  ycllowifh  or 

4  ^  greenifli 
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greenifh  colour,  a  bitterifh  aromatic  tafle,  and  a  fragrant  delightful 
imell  approaching  to  that  of  lavender  and  ambergris.  This  fort  is 
very  rare.  That  commonly  found  in  the  fhops  is  in  femitranfparent 
giains  or  glebes,  of  a  whitifh,  yellowifh,  brownifh,  or  greenifh 
colour,  and  of  a  lefs  grateful  fmell  than  the  foregoing.  The  firfl  is 
laid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  the  other  from  incifions  made 
111  trun^-  The  tree,  as  raifed  among  us,  affords  in  its  youncr  buds 
or  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  a  refinous  juice  of  the  fame  kind  of 
fragrance. 

Texamahaca  is  ufed  chiefly  as  an  ingredient  in  warm  nervine  plaffers; 
though  the  fiagrance  and  taffe  of  the  finer  fort  points  out  its  being 
applicable  to  other  purpofes,  as  an  internal  balfamic  corroborant.  Both 
kinds  diffolve  in  redified  fpirit  into  a  gold-coloured  liquor,  only  a 
ffnail  quantity  of  impurities  being  left:  they  impregnate  water  alfo 
confiderably  with  their  fmell  and  tafle,  but  give  out  very  little  of  their 
fubffance  to  this  menflruum. 


?  A  L  C  U  M. 

T  A  L  K  :  an  earthy  concrete  ;  of  a  fibrous  or  leafy  texture;  more 
or  lefs  pellucid,  bright  or  glittering ;  frnooth  and  flippery  to  the  touch  • 
3n  iome  degree  flexible  and  elaftic,  fo  as  fcarce  to  be  pulverable  ;  {oft, 
fo  as  to  be  eafily  cut  j  buffering  no  change  in  an  intenfe  fire/or  no 
other  than  a  diminution  of  its  brightnefs,  flexibility,  and  unduofity  ; 
not  aded  upon  by  acids,  either  in  its  crude  flate,  or  after  vehement 
calcination.  There  are  feveral  different  appearances  of  this  earth  ; 
among  which,  the  greenifh  foliaceous  Venice  talk ,  the  fibrous  flexible 
amianthus  and  ajbefios,  and  the  more  rigid  fibrous  alumen  plumofum ,  have 
been  feleded  for  medicinal  ufe ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  capable  of  anfwering  any  medicinal  intention,  as  they  are  not 
diffolved,  or  fenfibly  affeded,  by  any  known  humid  menflruum.  The 
Venice,  talk,  on  account  of  its  unduous  foftnefs,  and  the  filver  hue 
which  it  exhibits  when  reduced  by  rafping  or  otherwife  into  powder, 
has  been  employed  externally  as  a  cofmetic. 


T  A  M  A  R  I  N  D  U  S. 


TAMAR  IN  DUS  Ph.  Lond.  &  Ed.  Oxyphcenicon.  Tama¬ 
rind.  the  f  i  uit  of  a  pretty  large  tr oo,Jiliqua  arabica  qua  tamarindus  C.  B. 

4  growing 
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growing  in  Arabia  and  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  The  fruit 
is  a  pod,  fomewhat  refembling  a  bean-cod,  including  feveral  hard 
feeds,  together  with  a  dark-coloured  vifcid  pulp:  the*  Eaft  India 
tamaiinds  are  longer  than  thofe  ot  the  Weft,  the  former  containing 
fix  or  feven  feeds  each,  the  latter  rarely  above  three  or  four :  they 
neverthelefs  feem  both  to  be  the  produce  of  one  fpecies  of  plant  , 
Ihe  pulp,  with  the  feeds,  connected  together  by  numerous  tough 
firings  or  fibres,  are  brought  to  us  freed  from  the  outer  (hell :  the 
oriental  fort  is  dryer  and  darker  coloured  than  the  occidental,  and 
has  more  pulp  :  the  former  is  fometimes  preferved  without  addition, 
the  latter  has  always  an  admixture  of  fugar. 

The  pulp  of  tamarinds  is  an  agreeable  laxative  acid  j  of  common 
ufe  in  inflammatory  and  putrid  diforders,  for  abating  third;  and  heat, 
correcting  putrefaction,  and  loofening  the  belly.  The  dofe,  as  a 
laxative,  is  two  or  three  drams :  an  ounce  or  two  prove  moderately 
cathartic.  It  is  an  ufeful  addition  to  the  purgative  fweets,  caflia  and 
J  nianna,  increafmg  their  adion,  and  rendering  them  lefs  liable  to  pro- 
duce  flatulencies  :  the  reflnous  cathartics  are  fomewhat  weakened  by 
it.  Tournefort  obferves  that  an  elfential  fait  may  be  obtained  from 
tamarinds,  by  diftolving  the  pulp  in  water,  and  letting  the  Altered 
folution,  with  fome  oil  upon  the  furface,  in  a  cellar  for  feveral  months; 
that  the  fait  is  of  a  fourilh  tafte,  and  difficultly  difloluble  in  water; 
and  that  a  like  fait  is  fometimes  found  alfo  naturally  concreted  on  the 
branches  of  the  tree. 


T  A  N  A  C  E  T  U  M. 

E’ANACEP’U  M  Pb.  L.  &  Ed.  Tanacetum  vulgar e  luteum 
C-  E.  Eanajia ,  athanajia ,  &  part  hemum  mas  quibufdam.  Tansy: 
a  plant  with  large  leaves  divided,  to  the  rib,  on  both  Ades,  into 
oblong  deeply  indented  legments ;  producing,  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks, 
feveral  gold-coloured  difcous  flowers,  in  umbel-like  clufters,  followed’ 
by  fmall  oblong  blackifh  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  by  road- 
iides  and  about  the  borders  of  Aelds,  and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  tanfy  have  a  ftrong,  not  very  difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a  bitter  fomewhat  aromatic  tafte:  the  flowers  are  ftron^er 
though  rather  lefs  unpleafant  than  the  leaves.  They  give  out  their 
virtue  both  to  water  and  fpirit,  moft  perfedly  to  the  latter:  the 
tindure,  made  from  the  leaves,  is  of  a  Ane  green,  from  the  flowers  of 
a  bright  pale  yellow  colour.  Diftilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  greeniih- 
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yellow  eflential  oil  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  herb:  the  remaining; 
dccodtion,  infpillated,  affords  a  ftrong  bitter  fubfaline  extraft  The 
ip.rrtuous  tinctures  give  over  alfo,  in  inflation,  a  conftderable  part 

of  their  flavour  ;  a  part  of  tt  remaining,  along  with  the  bitter  matter 
in  the  extract. 

This  plant  is  ufed  as  a  warm  deobftruent  bitter,  in  weaknefs  of  die 
ftomach  and  in  cachedtic  and  hyfteric  diforders;  and  likewife  as  an 
anthelmintic.  The  feeds  have  been  chiefly  recommended  in  this  T  ft 
intention,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  the  fantonicumoi  ’the  (hops 
from  which  they  differ  not  a  little  in  quality  as  well  as  in  appearance’ 
being  much  Ids  bitter,  and  of  a  more  aromatic  flavour. 


tartarum. 

TAR  T  A  R  U  M  vini  albt  vel  rubri  Pb.  Lond.  Tartarus  PS 
Ed.  Tartar:  an  acid  concrete  fait;  thrown  off  from  wines' 
after  complete  fermentation,  to  the  fides  and  bottoms  of  the  calks  •  of 
a  ied  or  white  colour,  and  more  or  lefs  droffy,  accordion-  to  the  colour 
and  quality  of  the  wine.  The  white  is  generally  purer  “than  the  red  • 
both  kinds,  when  purified,  are  exa&ly  the  fame. 

This  fait  is  one  of  thofe  which  are  moil  difficultly  diffoluble  in  water 
being  fcarcely  affeded  by  it  in  the  cold,  and  requiring  ten  or  twelve 
times  its  own  weight  when  affifted  by  a  boiling  heat.  From  this 
Jaturated  folution  the  tartar  begins  to  feparate  almoft  affoon  as  the 
boiling  ceafes  :  if  the  quantity  of  water  is  greater,  as  about  twenty 
tunes  the  weight  of  the  lalt,  it  continues  long  enough  fufpended  to  be 
palled,  with  due  care,  through  a  woollen  drainer  or  a  filter.  The 
filtered  liquor  appears  limpid  and  colourlefs,  whether  the  tartar  made 
me.of  was  red  or  white:  if  haftily  cooled,  the  fait  feparates  in  fniall 
grains  hue  fand,  but  if  the  vefiel  is  clofely  covered,  and  the  heat  very 
leilurely  dtminifhed,  it  flioots  into  femitranfparent  white  cryftals  *  ■  if 
the  filtered  liquor  be  kept  boiling,  a  thick  /kin  forms  on  the  furface 
which,  being  taken  off  with  a  perforated  wooden  fkimmer,  is  fuc- 
ceeded  by  frefh  cuticles,  till  the  whole  of  the  fait  is  thus  formed  into 

tana”0’  Tat  1S  ca  .ied  creme  Of  tartar  f .  The  refining  of  tartar  is  praftifed,  in 
I’b.  Ei.  the  way  of  trade,  chiefly  about  Montpelier,  from  whence  the  /hops  are 
generally  /applied  both  with  the  cryftals  and  creme  ;  the  procefs  bein« 
io  troublesome,  and  requiring  fo  large  conveniences,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
ever  attempted  here.  The  purer  fort  of  white  tartar,  unrefined,  efpe- 
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dally  that  of  Rhenifh  wine,  is,  fo#r  many  purpofes,  particularly  for 
combinations  with  other  bodies,  not  inferiour  either  to  the  creme 
or  cryftals. 

Pure  tartar,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  a  dram,  is  a  mild  cooling 
aperient:  two  or  three  drams  gently  loofen  the  belly  ;  and  fix  or  eight 

prove  moderately  cathartic.  Its  acidity  and  laxative  power  are  its 
medical  characters. 

Tartar,  diffolved  in  water,  effervefces  with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  and  fa- 
turates,  of  the  vegetable  alkalies,  near  one  third  its  own  weight.  The 
compound  fait,  refulting  from  their  union,  is  a  neutral  one,  more  pur¬ 
gative  than  the  tartar  itfelf,  and  far  eafier  of  folution,  whence  its  name 
foluble  tartar.  This  fait  is  prepared,  either  by  boiling  the  refined 
tartar  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water  till  it  is  diffolved  and  then  drop¬ 
ping  in  ftrong  alkaline  ley*,  or  by  diffolving  the  alkali  in  boiling- 
water  in  the  proportion  of  a  pound  to  a  gallon  and  then  adding  the 
tartar  ■f*,  till  a  frefh  addition  occafions  no  further  effervefcence  :  the 
liquor  is  then  filtered  while  hot,  and  either  cryftallized  or  evaporated 
to  drynefs.  As  this  fait  difficultly  cryftallizes,  infpiffation  to  drynefs  is 
the  moft  convenient  method ;  and  in  this  cafe,  to  fecure  the  perfect 
neutralization  of  the  fait,  the  tartar  ffiould  be  made  to  prevail  at  firft, 
and  the  liquor  fuffered  to  cool  a  little  before  filtration  that  the  redun¬ 
dant  tartar  may  concrete  and  feparate  from  it. 

Of  the  mineral  fixt  alkali  or  foda,  this  acid  faturates,  according  to 
the  faculty  of  Paris,  four  fifths  its  own  weight.  The  neutral  falm re¬ 
fulting  from  its  coalition  with  this  alkali  J,  is  fomewhat  lefs  diffioluble 
than  that  with  the  vegetable;  and  fhoots  much  more  eafily,  into  pretty 
large,  hard,  multangular  cryflals,  fome  columnar  and  fiattifh,  others 
more  irregular.  It  is  milder  in  tafle,  and  in  virtue  lefs  purgative, 
requiring  to  be^  given  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a 
half  to  purge  effectually :  eight  drams  leem  to  be  about  equivalent,  in 
cathartic  power,  to  fix  of  the  foluble  tartar. 

Tartar  forms  likewife  foluble  compounds  with  all  the  abforbent 
earths,  and  with  fome  metallic  bodies,  but  with  thefe  laft  it  is  diffi¬ 
cultly  made  to  fatiate  itfelf  completely,  the  part  that  is  firfl  faturated 
feeming  to  impede  the  adion  of  the  red;  for  after  long  boiling,  a  very 
confiderable  part  of  the  tartar  feptarates  on  cryflallization  unchanged. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  it  any  of  thefe  combinations  of  tartar,  with 
alkalies,  with  earths,  or  with  metals,  be  diilblved  in  water,  and  anv 
other  acid  added,  the  pure  tartar  feparates  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  as 
acid,  and  as  difficult  of  folution,  as  at  firfl ;  the  fubdance,  that  was 
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combined  with  it,  being  abforbed  by  the  acid  fuperadded.  As  the 
acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  whether  native  or  fermented,  vinegar 
lemon  juice,  tamarinds,  &c.  have  this  effect  of  difuniting  tartar  from 
.  the.  bodles  that  are  combinable  with  it,  equally  with  thofe  of  the 
mineral  kingdom ;  it  follows,  that  the  tartareous  acid  is  of  a  kind 
ellentially  different  from  all  the  other  known  vegetable  ones,  and  that 
no  acid,  unlefs  it  be  tartar  itfelf,  can  be  joined  in  prefcription  to  the 

tart  arum  folubile,  the//  de  Seignette ,  or  the  combinations  of  tartar 
with  earths  or  metals. 


telephium. 

1  ^EnLnE  p  a  Plant  with  unbranched  ftalks,  clothed  with 

thick  ne my  oval  leaves,  but  producing  no  leaves  immediately  from  the 

100t :  dowers  ftand  in  form  of  umbels  on  the  top  of  the  flalk,  and 

are  followed,  each,  by  from  three  to  fix  pods  full  offmall  feeds:  the 

root  is  irregular  and  knobby.  It  is  indigenous  in  England,  and 
perennial. 

i.  Crassula  jfc*  telephium  PL  Ed.  Telephium  vulgar e  C.  B. 

Anacampferos,  fab  aria  >  &  f aba  era  fa  quibufdam.  Orpine  with  the 
leaves  very  (lightly  or  not  at  all  ferratcd  ;  growing  in  hedges  and  moift 
.  §rouI^s,  and  producing  reddifh  or  whitifh  pentapetalous  flowers 
m  June.  The  leaves  have  been  fuppofed  to  be  poffelfed  of  an  anti¬ 
inflammatory  power;  but  their  virtues  appear  to  be  very  inconfiderable 
as  they  have  no  fmell,  and  only  an  herbaceous  mucilaginous  tafte. 

.2*  Rhodiola  five  rofea :  Rhodia  radix  C.  B.  Rofewort  • 

with  lerrated  leaves ;  growing  in  mountainous  places,  and  producing 
yehovv  tetrapetalous  flowers  in  the  fpring.  The  root  of  this  ipecies,  of 
htLe  fmell  when  frefh,  has  when  dry  a  very  pleafant  one,  refembling 
when  the  root  is  in  perfection,  that  of  the  damafk  rofe ;  in  this  odorous 
matter  confjfts  the  medical  virtue  of  the  rhodiola,  and  its  principal 
medical  difference  from  the  preceding  fpecies.  Linnaeus  obferves, 
that  when  raifed  in  gardens,  it  has  not  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
unell  or  virtue  of  that  which  is  produced  on  its  native  mountains. 


terebinthin  je. 

TURPENTINES:  the  native  balfams  or  refinous juices  of 
certain  trees.  Four  kinds  are  diflinguifhed  in  the  fhops. 
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P/,I-f5EREBpkTHIN^  CHIA  Ph ■  L ■  Krebinthka  chia  &  cyisria 
c  ,  •  ,  ,  10  °f  CyPruS  turPentjne :  generally  about  the  confift- 
ence  of  thick  honey,  very  tenacious,  clear  and  almoft  tranfparent,  of  a 
w  ite  colour  with  a  cart  of  yellow  and  frequently  of  blue,  of  a  warm 
pungent  bittenlh  tafte,  and  a  fragrant  fmell  more  agreeable  than  that 

°f  lnyAthe  t°th,er  turPentines-  Ic  is  *e  produce  of  the  common 
terebinth  (terebmthus  vulgaris  C.  B.J,  an  evergreen  bacciferous  tree  or 

Ihnib,  growing  Ipontaneoufly  in  the  eaftern  countries  and  in  fome  of 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  The  turpentine  brought  to  us  is 
extrafted  in  the  iflands  whole  name  it  bears,  by  woundfng  the  trunk 
a  d  branches  a  little  after  the  buds  have  come  forth  :  the  juice  ifliies 
thin  and  clear  as  water,  and  by  degrees  thickens  into  the  confidence  in 

J  V;ch-  ye  'Vlth  If-  A  like  juice,  exuding  from  this  tree  in  the 

eaft,  mipifiated  by  a  flow  fire, 'is  faid  by  Kiempfer  to  be  ufed  as  a 

the^breath^  ^ Turkilh  W°men’  f°r  Preferving  the  teeth,  fwectening 
the  breath,  and  promoting  appetite.  ® 

2.  TtRESiNTHma  VENETA  Pbarm.  Edinb.  Venice  turpentine- 
ufually  thinner  than  any  of  the  other  forts,  of  a  clear  whitifh  or  pale 
yellowifli  colour  a  hot  pungent  bitteriih  difagreeable  tafte,  and  a 

long  fmell,  without  any  thing  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the 

,,  ,  l"’,  .  1i?eritr"e  Veni.ce  turpentine  is  faid  to  be  obtained  from 

.  le  alPr  (lap*  C.  B.J,  a  coniferous  tree,  with  fm all  cones,  and  fliort 
leaves  ftaudmg  in  tults  which  fall  off  in  the  winter,  growing  in  great 
abundance  on  the  Alps  and  Pyreneans,  and  not  uncommon  in"  the 
-ng  mi  gardens.  Though  this  kind  of  turpentine  bears  the  name  of 
V  enice,  it  is  not  the  produce  of  the  Venetian  territories  :  the  ereateft 
quantities  are  bi ought  from  New  England. 

3.  1  EREBINTIIINA  A  R  G  E  N  T  OR  A  TEN  SI  S  Ph.  Land.  &  Edinb 
Strafburg  turpentine  :  generally  of  a  middle  confidence  between  the 
two  foregoing,  more  tranfparent  and  lefs  tenacious  than  either  in 
colour  yellowifh  brown,  in  fmell  more  agreeable  than  any  of  the  other 
turpentines  except  the  Chian,  in  tade  the  bittered  yet  lead  acrid 
ThiS  juice  is  extracted,  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  from  the  filver 
and  ted  iir  (fee  page  1 )  by  cutting  out,  fucceffively,  narrow  drips  of 
tae  bark,  from  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
grounc  In  fome  places,  a  refinous  juice  is  collected  from  certain  knots 
under  the  bark:  tins,  called  lacryma  abiegna  and  oleum  abietinum,  is 
accounted  fupenour  to  the  turpentine. 
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♦  Carpathicum 
Cermatns, 


f  Ol .  terebinth. 

p.  L.  &  Ed. 

«[  Refiaa  fiava 
Eh.  Lind. 

$  Refina  nigra  feu 
■eolcphonu  Pb.Ed. 

II  Fix  Burgumtica 
Eh.  L.  Ed. 


**  01.  terebinth. 

sether.  P.  L. 
ft  Balf.  terebinth. 
Fh.  Lund. 


td>  Balf.  terebinth. 
Pb.  Ed. 

*  Reiina  nigra  feu 
colophonia 
Pb.  Lund. 
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4*  Terebinth  in  a  communis  Ph.  Lond.  &  Ed.  Common 
turpentine  :  about  the  confidence  of  honey,  of  an  opake  brow  nidi 
white  cplour,  the  coarfed,  heavied,  in  fined  and  ta.de  the  mod 
dilagreeable,  of  all  the  kinds  of  turpentine.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
wild  pine  fpmus  JilvcJlris  C.  B.J  a  low  coniferous  tree,  with  the  leaves 
longer  than  thole  of  the  firs  and  bluing  two  together  from  one  tubercle, 
growing  wild  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  This  tree  is  extremely 
re ii nous,  infomuch  that,  if  not  evacuated  of  its  juice,  it  often  fvvells 
and  burffs.  The  juice,  as  it  illues  from  the  tree,  is  received  in  trenches 
made  m  the  earth,  and  afterwards  freed  from  its  groller  impurities  by 
col  a  tu  re  through  wicker  bafkets.  The  cones  of  the  tree  appear  to 
contain  a  relinous  matter  oi  a  more  grateful  kind  than  that  of  the 
trunk  :  diddled  while  frefli,  they  are  faid  to  yield  a  fine  cffential  oil  * 
greatly  fuperiour  to  that  of  the  turpentines. 

All  thefe  juices  diffolvc  totally  in  re&ified  fpirit,  but  give  out  little 
to  watery  mendrua :  they  become  milcible  with  water,  into  a  milky 
liquor,  by  the  mediation  of  the  yolk  or  white  of  an  egg,  and  more 
elegantly  by  mucilages.  Diddled  with  water,  they  yield  a  notable 
quantity  of  a  fubtile  penetrating  effential  oil  f  vulgarly  called  fpirit ;  a 
yellow  or  blackifh  §  refin  remaining  in  the  Rill :  this  is  the  common 
rofin  of  the  diops.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  officinal  Burgundy  pitch  jj , 
which  is  brought  from  Saxony,  is  a  preparation  of  the  fame  kind,  only 
lefs  diveRed  of  the  oil,  made  by  boiling  the  common  turpentine  till  it 
acquires  a  due  confidence.  The  effential  oil,  redidilled  by  itfelf  in  a 
retort,  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  becomes  more  fubtile,  and  in  this  Rate 
is  called  ethereal  a  thick  matter  remaining  behind,  called  balfam 
of  turpentine  ff.  A  like  balfam  is  obtained  alfo  by  diddling,  with 
a  Rronger  fire,  the  common  refin;  from  which  there  arifes,  fird  a  thin 
yellow  oil,  and  afterwards  the  thicker  dark-reddiffi  balfam  §§  ,  a 
blackidi  relin  €J  remaining  in  the  retort. 

All  the  turpentines  are  hot  Rimulating  corroborants  and  detero-ents. 
They  are  given,  where  inflammatory  fymptoms  do  not  forbid  thefr  ufe* 
from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram  and  upwards,  for  cleanfing  the 
urinary  paffages  and  internal  ulcerations  in  general,  and  in  laxities  of 
the  feminal  and  uterine  veffels.  They  feem  to  acl  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner  on  the  urinary  organs,  impregnating  the  water  with  a  violet  fined, 
even  when  applied  external ly,  particularly  the  Venice  fort.  This  lad 
is  accounted  the  mod  powerful  as  a  diuretic  and  detergent,  and  the 
Chio  and  Strafburgh  as  corroborants :  they  all  loofen  the  belly,  the 

Venice 
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Vemce  moft  ;  and  on  this  account  they  are  fuppofed  by  Riverius  and 
others  to  tie  Ids  hurtful  than  fuch  irritating  diuretics,  as  are  not  accom¬ 
panied  with  that  advantage.  The  common  turpentine,  as  beino-  the 
molt  offenfive,  is  rarely  given  internally:  its  principal  ufe  is  in  fome 

external  applications,  among  the  farriers,  and  for  the  diftillation  of 
tne  oil. 

.  The?n  is  a  molt  potent  Emulating  detergent  diuretic.  It  is  fome- 
times  given,  m  dofes  of  a  few  drops,  in  rheumatifms  and  hxt  pains  of 
the  joints;  and  fome  have  ventured  on  much  larger  quantities.  Chevne 
recommends,  as  a  perfedt  cure  for  fciaticas,  though  of  many  years 
ftandmg,  from  one  to  lour  drams  of  the  ethereal  oil,  to  be  taken  with, 
.thrice  its  quantity  of  honey,  in  a  morning  falling,  with  large  draughts 
of  fack  whey  after  it,  and  an  opiate  at  bed-time:  this  medicine  is  to 
be  repeated,  with  the  intermillion  of  a  day  now  and  then,  if  daily 
repetitions  cannot  be  born,  for  four  or  live  days,  or  eight  at  furthelf  (a). 
It  appears,  however,  highly  imprudent,  to  venture  on  fuch  large  dofes 
at  once  of  a  medicine  fo  very  hot  and  Simulating.  Boerhaave  after 
recounting,  not  without  fome  exaggeration,  its  flyptic,  anodyne,  healing 
antifeptic,  and  difcutient  virtues  when  applied  hot  externally  and  its 
aperient,  warming,  fudorific  and  diuretic  qualities  when  taken  inter¬ 
nally,  adds,  that  it  mud  be  ufed  with  great  caution;  that  when  taken 
too  freely,  it  afte&s  the  head,  excites  heat  and  pain  therein,  and 
violently  urging  a  diabetes,  brings  on  a  flux  of  the  femen  and  of  the 
liquor  of  the  prodates;  and  that  in  venereal  runnings,  in  which  it  has 

by  fome  been  commended,  it  tends  to  indame  the  parts  and  increafe 
the  diforder. 

The  balfam  and  the  infpiffated  refins  are  ufed  chiefly  externally  • 
the  balfam  is  lefs  pungent  than  the  oil,  and  the  refins  much  lefs'fo 
than  the  turpentines  in  lubftance.  The  common  yellow  refin,  in  fade 
confideiably  bitter,  is  lometimes  given  as  an  internal  corroborant  in 
preference  to  the  turpentines  themfelves,  as  being  diverted  of  the  ftimu- 
luting  oil. 

TERRA  y  A  P  O  N  I  C  A. 

■  ^  ^  ^ ^  f  O  NIC  A  P.  Lond.  Catechu  five  terra 
japmtea  P.  Ed.  Japan  earth,  improperly  fo  called  :  ‘the  infpif- 
fated  juice  of  the  fruit,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  an  Eaft-lndian  palm-tree 
palma  cujus, fruttus  fejjilis  faufel  dickur  C.  B.  It  is  dry  and  pulverahle’ 
outwardly  of  a  reddifn  colour,  inwardly  of  a  fhining  dark  blackifh 

,  ,  c„.  .  4  ®  •  brown 

May  on  the  gout,  halt,  x  §  lxxi.  p.  up. 
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brown  with  a  flight  caft  of  red :  the  deepeft  coloured,  heavieft,  and' 
molt  compad,  is  accounted  the  beft. 

^This  concrete  is  a  mild  aftringent,  more  agreeable  in  tafle  than  moil 
oi  tiie  other  fubftances  of  that  clafs,  being  accompanied  with  a  confl- 
dei able  degree  of  fweetnefs.  It  is  often  fufFered  to  diffolve  leifurely  in 
toe  mouth  ;  both  as  a  topical  reftringent  for  laxities  and  exulcerations 
ci  the  gums ;  and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes,  and  catarrhal  coughs 
and  hoarfenefs ;  medicines  of  this  kind  ading  in  general  to  much 
"  p>etter  advantage  when  thus  gradually  fwallowed,  than  when  taken  in 

Trorhifde  d°feS  at  on,ce*  With  this  view  tlie  terra  japonica  is  made  in  the 
terra  japon.  i]0pj>  jn*°  trocnes  :  the  college  of  London  directs  it  to  be  beaten  with 
equal  its  weight  of  gum-arabic,  and  four  times  the  weight  of  both  of 
fugar  oi  rofes,  and  fo  much  water  to  be  dropt  in  as  will  reduce  them 
into  a  mafs  of  a  due  confiftence  for  being  formed:  that  of  Edinburgh 
oiders  one  part  of  the  terra  japonica,  four  of  gum  tragacanth,  and 
twenty  four  of  fine  fugar,  to  be  made  up  with  role-water. 

.  Japan-earth  diffolves  almoA  totally  in  water,  excepting  the  impuri¬ 
ties;  which  are  ufuaily  of  the  fandy  kind,  and  in  considerable  quantity, 
amounting,  in  the  fpecimens  I  examined,  to  about  one  eighth  of  the 
nuns.  Of  the  pure  matter,  redified  fpirit  diffolves  about  feven  eighths, 
llUo  ^  j^ep  red  kquor :  the  part,  which  it  leaves  undiflolved,°is  an 
aimoA  mflpid  mucilaginous  fubftance.  In  the  fliops  a  folution  of  it  is 
inade  in  proof  fpirit,  with  the  addition  of  cinnamon,  a  fpice  the  befl 
aaapted  of  any  to  the  intention  of  this  medicine  :  three  ounces  of  the 
japan-earth  and  two  of  cinnamon  are  digeAed  in  a  quart  of  the  fpirit 
fpol/cfp.l.  *“d,the  ftpined  tinaure*  given  commonly  in  doles  of  two  or  three 
tea-fpoonfms.  It  diffolves  alfo  in  volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  in  alkaline 
ley  in  the  mineral  acids,  partially  and  more  difficultly  in  the  vegetable 

acids,  and  not  at  all  in  oils  :  all  the  folutions  are  of  a  red  or  purplilh 
colour.  1  1 


T  E  R  R  E  A  ABSORRENTIA. 

ja  B  S  O  R  B  ENT  EARTHS:  diAinguifhable  from  other  earthy 
and  Aony  fubftances  by  their  folubility  in  acids.  Such  are,  the  mineral 
calcareous^earths,  as  chalk :  the  animal  calcareous  earths,  as  crabs-claws, 
°y  aei -Shells,  egg-fhells,  pearl,  coral,  coralline  :  animal  earths  not  calca¬ 
reous,  as  crabs-eyes  and  burnt  hartfhorn.  See  the  refpedive  fub¬ 
ftances  ;  which  have  been  feparately  treated  of,  fo  far  as  concerned 
each  in  particular;  and  whofe  general  and  common  qualities  were 
referved  for  this  article,  - 
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-T?e  obvi°usand  immediate  virtue  of  thefe  bodies  is,  to  obtund 
f  h™lours  *"  ,thc  pad  ages,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  cardislgic 

and  outer  oompkmts  oceafioned  by  them :  the  relief,  however,  which 

unZtl!°-'S  o;tentlmes  Gn)y  temporary;  from  their  ading  only 
w|  -  /‘  "  Ta  a!reaGy  generated,  without  correding  the  indifpofition 

thlfifl-  uT  t0  pr?drCe  m?re;  If  n0  acid  are  contained  in 

■  i  par  jgts,  thee  earthy  bodies,  not  foluble  by  any  other  kind  of 

vifU’  taU  ,‘aVe  n°c  ‘f,l,tary  operation;  and,  by  concreting  with  the 
-.ecus  contents  of  the  flomach  into  indigeftible  malfes,  may  prove 
injurious  in  a  high  degree  ( a ).  '  ^ 

°fcm°c  general  ufe  'n  infancy  than  in  adult  age; 
"g  fa™lhT  *°.  y°unS  children,  being  often  in  that 
1  ,■  ,1  ,‘3'-  Prodlia‘'e°f  alarming  lymptoms,  and  having  a  greater  or 
teuimoftof  their  difeales ;  whereas,  in  adults,  they  are  much 
efs  frequent,  accompanying  chiefly  hypochondriacal  affections,  car- 
•  *  j’  and  iuch  diiorders  as  happen  in  the  firfl:  paffages  from  the 

immoderate  ufe  of  acid  and  fermentable  food.  It  is  not  therefore  to 
^  concuued,  from  the  good  effeds  of  thefe  kinds  of  fubftances  in 
ldiens  cafes,  that  they  will  be  attended  with  the  like  fuccefs  in  the 
^milar  difeales  of  adults:  convulfions,  in  children,  are  often  allayed  by 
abforbents ;  but  in  the  convulfions  of  adults,  the  fame  remedies,  though 
recommended  by  many  pradical  writers,  are  infignificant. 

An  hypothek  formerly  obtained,  which  aferibed  the  acute  difeafes 
■of  adults  to  a  morbific  acid,  againft  which  the  abforbent  earths  were 
introduced  as  the  moft  dired  alexipharmacs.  This  theory  is  now 
ju  tly  exploded;  thefe  difeales,  inftead  of  being  produced,  being  in 
.general  mort Juccefsfully  controlled,  by  acids.  The  ufe  of  abforbents, 
n  ui.uicnt  kinds  of  fevers,  is  neverthelefs  Rill  continued,  and  feme- 
tunes  perhaps  with  advantage :  for,  though  the  earths  of  themfelves 
are  apparently  rather  injurious  than  beneficial,  yet  as  acids  are  often 
.given  fieely  at  tne  fame  time,  the  folution  of  the  earth  in  the  acid 
in  iy  prove  a  medicine  more  ferviceable  in  particular  cafes  than  the  acid 
unobtunded.  It  is  however,  doubtlefs,  more  advifable,  to  ufe  the 
eartn  previoully  diflolved  in  the  acid,  than  to  give  them  feparately. 

te  college  of  Berlin,  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  having  the  earths, 
m  thele  cafes,  previoufly  diflolved,  or  reduced  to  a  foluble  faline 
foim;  as  well  as  of  the  abfurdity,  retained  in  other  German  pharma¬ 
copoeias,  of  precipitating  them  from  their  foiutions  by  fixt  alkaline 
aalts,  and  thus  rendering  them  wholly  inert ;  direds  them  to  be 

-  4  B  2  digefted 

{«)  f  ide  Tralles  Virium  ttrreis  remedik  a/criptorum  examen  rigorofius. 
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digefted  in  diftilled  vinegar,  with  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  menftruum 

LublSraK  ieffcS  t0  ad>  .and  the  filtered  folution  t0  be  infpidated  to  drynefs  *“ 
liorum,  per-  1  lis  pi  eparation  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  fimple  imbibition  with 
Jarutn,  &c.  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  recommended  by  fome ;  as  by  this  laft  manage- 

-  ;  ment  the  earth  is  made  foluble  only  in  part,  and  in  an  undeterminable 

proportion. 

Solutions  of  thefe  earths  in  vegetable  acids  are  in  tafle  fomewhat 
auftere.^  ihe  different  earths  differ  fomewhat  from  one  another,  both 
in  the  degree  and  in  the  fpecies  of  the  tafte,  and  probably  alfo  in  the 
medical  effects,  of  the  Solutions  :  but  whether  thefe  differences  are 
fuen,  that  fome  of  them,  as  crabs-claws,  pearl,  coral,  and  bezoar, 
are  molt  difpofed  to  promote  a  diaphorefis  in  fevers,  while  others,  as 
cgg-iiuiib  and  oyfter-fbells,  aft  rather  by  promoting  urine,  as  feems  to 
be  generally  mppofed,  has  not  been  determined  by  fair  experience,  the 
earths  having  rarely  been  given  in  a  diffolved  or  in  a  foluble  ffate  It  , 
is  moll  probable  that  they  all  aft,  when  diffolved,  as  mild  cooling 
reftringents ;  for  when  given  in  fubftance,  as  abforbents,  in  cafes  of 
acidities,  they  all  tend  to  reftrain  fluxes  of  the  belly  or  to  bring  on 
coflivenefs,  an  effeft  to  which  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of 
them — There  are  two  foluble  earths,  not  commonly  ranked  among 
the  abforbents,  whofe  effefts,  when  combined  with  acids,  are  known 
with  more  certainty,  as  they  have  been  ufed  oftener,  fo  combined, 
than  otherwife;  to  wit,  the  aluminous  earth  and  magnefia;  of  which 

the  one  is  ftrongly  Styptic,  and  the  other  moderately  purgative  •  fee 
page  38  and  357. 

Combinations  of  the  abforbent  earths  with  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acids  are  bitterifh  and  of  great  pungency,  particularly  thofe  with  the 
marine:  the  medical  effefts  of  thefe  Solutions  are  little  known  (fee  pa-e 
397  anr*  49b)-  _  J he  vitriolic  acid  does  not  diffolve  them  into  a  liquid 
form,  but  precipitates  them  from  all  the  others,  and  is  thus  combined 
with  them  into  concretes  nearly  infipid  (Seepage  519). 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  comparative 
Strength  of  different  abforbents,  or  the  quantities  of  acid  they  are 
capable  of  Satiating.  Langius  reports  that  ten  grains  of  crabs-claws 
neitroyed  the  acidity  of  forty  drops  of  Spirit  of  fait;  that  eng-ihells 
crabs-eyes,  and  mother  of  pearl,  taken  in  the  fame  quantity,  Saturated 
fiity  drops  each  ;  red  coral,  white  coral,  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  Sixty  drops 
each  ;  volatile  alkaline  fait  and  pearl,  eighty  drops  each  ;  chalk,  an  hun¬ 
dred  drops ;  oy ft er- Shells,  an  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  fome  lime  Stones 


no 
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srolefsthan  an  hundred  and  fixty  (a).  Thefe  experiments  however  (ad¬ 
mitting  their  accuracy,  and  the  acid  to  have  been  equally  neutralized 
in  all,  which  may  be  reasonably  questioned)  do  not  anSwer  the  end  So 
perfedly  as  could  be  wifhed  ;  for,  to  different  acids,  the  earths  have 
different  habitudes :  from  a  Set  of  experiments  made  by  Homberg,  it 
appears  that  oyfter- (hells,  for  example,  require  for  their  folution  more 
or  the  marine  acid  than  coral  does ;  whereas  of  the  nitrous  acid,  con¬ 
trariwise,  the  coral  requires  more  than  the  oySter-Shells  (b).  Neither 
the'  nitrous  nor  the  marine  acids  are  thofe  which  abSorbents  are  defiined 
to  Satiate  in  the  human  Stomach,  and  by  which  their  Strength  Should 
be  examined :  the  acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  acid  of 
milk,  may  be  prefumed  to  be  the  mod;  analogous  to  Such  as  are  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  On  trying,  with  thefe,  the  Several 
Subftances  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  differences 
in  their  abforbent  powers  appeared  not  to  be  great:  they  all  Satu¬ 
rated  pretty  nearly  the  Same  quantities  of  the  acids;  and  there  remained, 
from  all,  quantities  very  confiderable,  but  not  very  greatly  different, 
of  a  matter  which  further  additions  of  the  acid  would  not  diffolve. 


T  H  E  A. 

T  H  E  A  Eh.  Ed.  Tea  :  the  leaf  of  a  Chinefe  Shrub,  evonym & 
affints  arbor  orientaiis  micifera  jlore  rofeo  Pluk.  aim.  The  leaves,  care¬ 
fully  picked,,  are  dried  hafiily  on  warm  iron  plates ;  whereby  they  are 
Said  to  lofe  in  great  meafure  Some  noxious  qualities  which  they  have 
when  frefh,  and  to  preferve  their  admired  flavour  which  by  flow  exfic- 
cation  would  be  lofl.  The  Several  Sorts  of  tea  brought  to  us  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  leaves  of  the  Same  plant,  colleded  at  different  times, 
and  cured  in  a  Somewhat  different  manner:  Neumann  fufpeds  that 
the  brown  colour,  and  the  flavour,  of  the  bohea  Sorts,  are  introduced 
«by  art. 

Both  the  green  and  bohea  teas  have  an  agreeable  Smell,  and  a 
lightly  bitteriSh  Subaflringent  tafle  :  with  Solution  of  chalybeate  vitriol, 
they  flrike  an  inky  blacknefs.  They  give  out  their  Smell  and  tafle  both 
to  watery  and  to  Spirituous  menftrua  :  to  water,  tire  green  Sorts  com¬ 
municate  their  own  green  tindure,  and  the  bohea  their  brown  :  to 
redified  Spirit  they  both  impart  a  fine  deep  green.  On  gently  drawino- 
off  the  menflrua  from  the  filtered  tindures,  the  water  is  found  to  elevate 

nearly 

( a )  Vide  Langii  Opera  omnia  medica,  Lipfije  1704,  p.  452  &  feq. 

[1)  V .  Memoires  dc  Pacad.  loy,  des  fdences  de  Paris,  pour  l’ann  1700, 
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Srsst  issfitn  **  ** 

traced  in  the  extra/!  bXJct£l  “  '  '  ^tI,e  talle  concen- 

»J  no, ,  1,,„,  „„|r„;fu, ,  «&s  3  g"*"*  «**«* 

feme  cafes,  they  feem  to  be  falutarv  i„  r  m°ft,Part  >™ocent :  in 
prejudicial.  They  dilute  thick  imVcc  j  0I?le’,  ,tbey  are  apparently 

ana  pals  off  by  the  natural  emunftories  morefree'lv^th  cfte<5hlaily’ 
fluids  :  they  refrelh  the  fpirits  in  heaviness  and  n  Zr '  T  “T  WateVy 
countered:  the  operation  of  inehri  u.V,  I  fleepinefs,  and  feem  to 

stringency,  thef  have  beer !  fu3 .  ^  ,  From  *eir  manifeft 
fohds,  but  this  effea  experieni?  Hoi  /e"g  ^  and  brace  UP  the 

“S  each““- chfcrefa'  dr°pr,“‘  3dSi  o/Tho 

T  H  L  A  S  P  L 

joS2y  f:i  °bionsriow  mMd  w 

tetrapetalous  flowers  eu^h  of  whkh  R  Z  Z^  S'°W  mm'™* 
veffd  divided  tranfverfei/Lo  two  cdls  foU°Wed  ^  feed- 

J*  Tblafpt  arvenfe  Jiliquis  latis  CP  rr 
roandifh-pointed  jagged  leaves  and  '  W  A  cIe-™ftard  :  with 
four  feeds  in  each  cell.  It  is  annual  a  CaPlU  es  containing  about 
2.  niafpi  arvenfe  vac  aC  T  fr  8T°™  wlU  in  co<n-fie!ds. 
muftard  :  '  with  hoaVy  lham- DointZ/^  <’C’US, C:  K  Mithridate 
and  only  one  feed  in  each  ceil  ”  It  ,‘ke  311  arrow-head; 

open  clayie  grounds.  >$  bl£nmai’  and  Sro^  «  fields  and 

>w  ;s  %i?,bTsul'‘-  m~d*H » 

pharmaceutic  propertied  theff  I  ‘  the*  a«ree  '^arly  in  their 

by  water,  onlyP,Sl%;hI^igSitm^Hr,  ^  ^ 

“  *<  -  ■■  •uissr  K;  relates 

any 
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any  otherwife  than  as  ingredients  in  the  competitions  whole  names  thev 

beat  .  though  fome  recommend  them  in  different  diforders  preferably 
to  the  common  muftard.  '  Preteiably 

THUS. 

T:  '  I ^  S  PS.  ijoud.  Thus  vulgare,  refina  bine  a  ficca  VS  777 
F  rankincenfe :  a  folid  brittle  refinf  brought  toCin  Me  Its  or 

..afes,  of  a  brownilh  or  yeilowifh  colour  on  the  outfide  internally 
whitilh  or  variegated  with  whitith  fneefes  h-  ;c  r  -  r’j  ,  v 

sS  ™enL“:rd  7  c"“™bfc 

r  Qgn  a,L  PIeient  l£  1S  ll£tle  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  h^re- 
flient  in  theriaca,  and  externally  in  plaflers. 


r  H  r  M  E  L  JE  A. 

es  ss  &;Ms red  - “■* 

.  i.  Thymel^ia;  Tbymelcea  foliis  Uni  C.  B.  Spuree-flax  •  wirK 
the  italics  and  branches  clothed  with  evergreen  leaves  like  t'hofe  of 
flax;  and  white  flowers  in  clufters  on  the  tops. 

2 .  L  a  u  R  E  o  l  a  fin  channeled :  Laureola  ‘ fembervirens  flore  iflrifli 

quibujdam  laureola  mas  C.  B.  ^  Spurge-laurel :  with  evergreen  lhinW 
oay-like  leaves,  Handing  feveral  together,  only  at  the  tops  of  the 
blanches  ;  and  greemfh  flowers  on  pedicles  in  their  bofoms.  P 

reofo  feInaC?RM  ’  %lio  deci.{uo’  fiore  purpurea,  ' officials  lau- 

rcola  Jemma  C.  B.  Spurge-olive,  widow-wail:  with  pale  purnlifh 

flowers  clothing  the  branches;  on  the  tops  of  which  appear,  afte?  he 

flowers  have  fallen,  bay-thaped  leaves  not  fliininv.  1  i 

of  thef®  plants  grows  on  mountainous  places  in  the  fouthern 
pt*,°f  EuroPe  :  the  fecond  m  moift  woods  in  fome  parts  of  England- 
the  third,  a  native  of  Germany,  is  cultivated  in  our  gardens  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  elegance  and  earlinefs  of  its  flowers,  w°hich  fomedmes 

appear 
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appear  in  the  end  of  January  :  the  berries  of  all  the  forts  ripen  in 
Auguft  or  September. 

The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  little  or  no  fmell,  but  a  naufeous, 
very  acrid,  durable  tafte,  inflaming  the  mouth  and  fauces  :  taken  in¬ 
ternally,  in  fmall  doles,  ^  as  ten  or  twelve  grains,  they  operate  with 
violence,  by  ftool,  and  fometimes  by  vomit,  fo  as  not  to  be  ventured 
on  with  fafety  unlefs  their  virulence  be  previoufly  abated  by  long  boil¬ 
ing,  and  even  then  they  are  much  too  precarious  to  be  trufted  to!  The 
flowers  are  of  a  different  nature,  being  in  tafte  little  other  than  muci¬ 
laginous  and  fweetifh,  and  of  a  light  pleafant  fmell.  The  pulpy  part 
of  the  berries  appears  alfo  to  be  harmlefs  j  but  the  feeds,  called  coccog- 

nidia  ovgrana  cnidiat  are  as  acrid,  and  as  virulently  purgative,  as  the 
leaves. 

T H r M I A MA . 

T  HA  M I  AM  A  T I S  cortex  Officinarum  Germanise  :  Thus  judce- 
orum  Quorundam :  a  bark,  in  fmall  brownifh-grey  pieces,  inter- 

mixea  \vith  bits  of  leaves,  feeming  as  if  the  bark  and  leaves  had  been 
bruifed  and  prefled  together,  brought  from  Syria,  Cilicia,  &c.  and 
luppofed  to  be  the  produce  of  the  liquid-ftorax  tree. 

1  his  bark  has  an  agreeable  balfamic  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of 
liquid  ft 01  ax,  and  ajubacrid  bitteri(h  tafte  accompanied  with  fome 
.flight  stringency.  Infuflons  of  it  in  water  are  of  an  orange  colour, 
in  tafte  and  J’rnell  ungratefully  bal/amic  :  in/piffated,  they  leave  a  dark 
reddifh  brown  extract,  retainingjome  of  thejmcll  of  the  bark,  in 
tafte  au/tere,  Jlightly  bitter,  and  of  a  mild  aromatic  acrimony.  To 
rectified  fpirit  it  communicates  a  dark  colour  like  that  of  a  folution  of 
balflim  of  Peru:  the  fpirit,  diftilled  off  from  this  tin&ure,  is  highly 
fragrant,  infomuch  that  a  dram  communicates  an  agreeable  odour  to 
fome  quarts  of  water  :  the  remaining  extract  is  likewife  of  a  pleafant 
1  me  11,  and  amounts  to  at  leaft  one  eighth  of  the  weight  of  the  bark. 

This  bark,  faid  to  be  common  in  the  German  Jhops,  is  in  this 
country  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Cartheufer  and  Hoffmann,  from 
whom  the  above  account  is  extracted,  report,  that  it  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  fumigation  for  oedemas,  rheumatifms,  and  catarrhs  ;  and  that  the 
fpintuous  tindture  and  extract,  and  the  diftilled  fpirit,  are  ufeful  ano¬ 
dynes  or  antifpafmodics  in  conv-ulfive  coughs  and  other  disorders. 

T  H  T  M  u  s. 

T  H  "i  ME:  ^  a  low  fhrubby  plant ;  confifting  of  numerous 
flendei  tough  ftalks,  with  little  roundifh  leaves  in  pairs,  and  loofb 

1  fpikes4 
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'fpikes,  on  the  tops,  of  purplifl,  or  whitifh  labiated  flowers,  whole 

upper  hp  is  nipt  at  the  extremity,  the  lower  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  fegments.  *lv,arv 

.  1 .  Thymus  Pb.  Eel.  T by  mum  vulgare  folio  temiiore  C.  B.  Com- 
mon  thyme:  with  upright  ftalks,  and  dark  brownifli  green  fomewhat 
pointed  leaves  3  a  native  of  the  fouthern  parts- of  Europe  common  in 

our  gardens,  and  flowering  in  June  and  July. 

h.Crb  r  r  moderately  warm  pungent  aromatic.  To  water  it 
npar-ts,  by  infufion,  its  agreeable  fmell,  but  only  a  weak  tafte  with 

a  yeltowifli  or  brown  colour:  in  diftillation,  it  gives  over  an  effential  oil 
in  quantity  about  an  ounce  from  thirty  pounds  of  the  herb  in  flower’ 

reTTK  d  f  ™  COlT  lf  diftilled  ^  a  gentIe  fire.  of  a  deep  brownifli 
f.rd  mu7  a  dr?ngone’°f  a  penetrating  fmell  refembling  that  of  the  thyme 
ltfelf  but  Iefs  grateful,  in  tafte  exceffively  hot  and  fiery  :  the  remainin  g 
decoawn,  in lpiflated,  leaves  a  bitterifli,  roughilli,  fubfaline  extrad° 

lh^-T^^Ch  by  Water  is  0nIy  Partiaily  diflolved,  is  by 
^  dlflro!ved  completely ;  though  the  tindure,  in  colour 
blackith-green,  diicovers  lefs  of  the  fmell  of  the  thyme  than  the  watery 
infufion .  the  fpint  brings  over  in  diftillation  a  part  of  its  flavour 

pungeficy"  °f  4  Wak  fine11  and  of  a  Plating  camphorated 

_2.  Sekpyllum  PL  Ed.  Serfyllum  nmlgare  minus  C,  B.  Mother- 
of- thyme:  with  trailing  ftalks, /and  obtuje  leaves;  growing  wild  on 
heaths  and  dry  pafture  grounds.  This  alfo  is  an  elegant  aromatic 
plant,  fimilar  to  the  foregoing  fpecies,  but  milder,  and  in  flavour 
rather  more  grateful  Its  effential  oil  is  both  in  fmaller  quantity  and 
lefs_  acrid,  and  its  fpintuous  extrad  comes  greatly  (hort  of  the  pene¬ 
trating  warmth  and  pungency  of  that  of  the  other.  Both  the  feaves 
ihemfelves,  and  their  fpmtuous  tindure,  are  of  a  bright  green  colour 

without  any  thing  of  the  brown  or  blackifh  hue  of  thole  of the  common 
thyme.  *  * 

3.  Thymus  citratus  PL  Lord  Serpyllum  Joks  ckri  odor: 
C.B.  .Lemon-thyme:  in  appearance  differing  little  from  the  fecond 
lort,  except  that  it  is  more  upright  and  more  bufliy ;  a  native  of  dry 
.mountainous  places,  common  in  gardens,  and  flowering  as  the  others 

fa  Ih^th  }f  Y'  ^ThlSt  fpeC1f  18  kfs  PunSent  than  the  firft  fort,  more 
than  the  lecond,  and  much  more  grateful  than  either:  its  fmell  in 

particular  is  remarkably  different,  approaching  to  that  of  lemons. 

4  fi  Diftilled 
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Dirtilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  larger  quantity  than  the  other  forts,  of 
a  yellowifli  very  fragrant  oil  of  the  lemon  flavour,  containing  nearly  all 
tne  medicinal  parts  of  the  plant,  for  the  remaining  deco&ion  is  almort 
inflpid  as  well  as  inodorous.  It  gives  over  alfo  with  rectified  fpirit  its 
finer  odorous  matter  :  a  lefs  agreeable  flavour,  and  a  moderate  warmth, 
remaining  in  the  fpirituous  extract. 


TIL  I  A. 

I  ILIA  Ph.  L.  £?  El.  Tiliafemina folio  major  e  C.  B.  Lime 
or  linden  :  a  tall  fpreading-branched  tree,  with'large  heart-fhaped, 
ferrated,  foft,  fomewhat  hairy  leaves  :  in  the  bofoms  of  thefe  rife  lono- 
narrow  leafy  productions,  from  the  middle  rib  of  which  ilfue  one  or 
three  pedicles  bearing  three  flowers  apiece,  or  one  pedicle  bearing 
nine:  the  flower  is  whitilh,  pentapetalous,  and  followed  by  a  kind  of 
dry  berry  about  the  fize  of  a  filberd.  It  is  a  native  of  England,  flowers 
in  July,  and  begins  to  lofe  its  leaves  in  Augurt. 

The  flowers  of  the  lime-tree  are  fuppofed  to  have  an  anodyne  and 
antifpafmodic  virtue:  Hoffmann  feems  to  have  had  a  great  opinion  of 
them  in  thefe  intentions,  and  as  his  theory  deduces  moil  difeafes  from 
fpafms  and  fpafinodic  rtricftures,  they  are  accordingly  very  frequent  in 
his  piefcriptions :  he  fays  he  knew  a  chronical  epilepfy  cured  by  the 
ufe  of  an  infufion  of  them  drank  as  tea.  The  frefh  flowers  have  a 
moderately  rtrong  fmell,  in  which  their  virtue  (whatever  it  may  be) 
ieems  to  confifl,  and  which  in  keeping  is  foon  diffipated :  when 
diverted  of  this  odorous  principle,  they  difeover  to  the  tarte  only  a 
rtrong  mucilage,  from  which  may  be  extracted,  by  rectified  fpirit,  a 
flightly  bitterilh  fubartringent  matter. 


T  IT  H  T  MA  L  U  S. 

S  P  URGE:  a  plant  with  fmall  fmooth  leaves,  round  llalks  full  of 
a  milky  juice,  and  umbel-like  clurters  of  tetrapetalous  flowers,  whofe 
cups  are  divided  into  four  fegments  fet  alternately  with  the  petala  :  the 

flower  is  followed  by  a  roundifh  or  three-fquare  capfule  containing 
three  feeds. 

i.  Tithymalus  paralios:  Tithymalus  maritimus  C.B.  Sea 
fpurge;  with  oblong  narrow  flax-like  leaves,  broadert  in  the  middle, 
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clothing  the  flalks,  and  lying  over  one  another  in  an  upward  direction, 
like  fcales;  and  two  roundijfh,  heart-fhaped,  or  kidney-ffiaped  leaves 
incompaffing  each  of  the  fubdivifions  of  the  umbel:  found  wild  on 
fandy  fhores,  and.  flowering  in  June.  All  the  parts  of  this  plant  are 
extremely  acrid  irritating  cathartics ;  apt  to  inflame  the  mouth,  fauces, 
and  ftomach  ;  operating  with  fo  great  violence,  that  though  fome  may 
perhaps  have  born  their  operation  without  much  injury  to  the  conftitu- 
tion,  yet  common  prudence  forbids  their  being  ever  ventured  on. 
Several  correctors  have  been  employed  for  them,  but  none  with  com¬ 
mendable  fuccefs :  maceration  of  the  middle  bark  of  the  root  in  vinegar, 
directed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris,  renders  it  indeed  lefs  virulent,  but  of 
precarious  operation  :  digeftion  of  the  milky  juice  with  alkaline  falts, 
recommended  by  others,  leaves  it  flill  too  acrid.  For  alleviating 
inflammatory  fymptoms  produced  by  imprudently  fwallowing  or  tailing- 
thefe  acrid  fubftances,  milk,  plentifully  drank,  feems  the  molt  effec¬ 
tual  remedy.  Gerard  gives  an  inftance,  from  perfonal  experience,  of 
the  virulent  effects  of  the  fpurge,  and  the  efficacy  of  milk  in  relieving 
them.  ° 

2.  Tithymalus  cyparissius  C.  B.  Cyprefs  fpurge:  with 
numerous  oblong  flender  leaves,  not  wider  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
ends ;  the  umbel  divided  into  numerous  ramifications,  each  of  which 
is  divided  and  fubdivided  into  two  ;  the  diviflons  perforating  as  it  were 
the  two  roundifli  leaves  which  incompafs  them ;  a  native  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  fpecies,  though 
allowed  by  the  faculty  of  Paris  to  be  ufed  indifcriminately  with  the 
preceding,  is  in  all  its  parts  lefs  acrimonious.  Poterius  fays  he  has 
found  half  a  dram  or  a  dram  of  the  powdered  root  to  aCt  as  a  mild 
cathartic  ;  and  that  the  juice  obtained  from  the  bruifed  herb  and  root, 
depurated  and  exficcated  in  the  fun,  is  of  the  fame  operation  with 
fcammony  [a). 

Several  other  fpurges  are  enumerated  in  catalogues  of  the  materia 
medica,  under  the  names  of  efula ,  pityufa ,  cataputia ,  lathyrus ,  alypum, 
peplusy  apiosy  &c.  among  which  there  does  not  appear  to  he  any  one 
more  virulent  than  the  firft  above  defcribed,  or  lefs  virulent  than  the 
fecond.  None  of  them  are  among  us  ventured  on  for  any  internal  ufe: 
the  milky  juice  of  the  wild  fpurges  is  fometimes  applied  externally  by 
the  common  people  for  confuming  warts. 

4  C  2  TOR  MEN - 

(«}  Piiarmacopceia  fpagyrlca,  Lib.  iii.  feft.  3. 
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TORMENTILLA. 

1  0  R  ME  ArT  / LLA  Pi.  L.  &  Ed.  TormentiUa filvejiris  C.  B 

llcp  tap  by  Hum.  Tormentil  or  Septfoil  :  a  plant  with  flender! 

weak,  upright  ftalks;  oblong  leaves,  indented  towards  the  extremity 
and  converging  from  the  indented  part  to  their  juncture  with  the  ftalk 
Handing  generally  feven  at  a  joint;  and  fmail  yellow  tetrapetalous 
flowers  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  followed  by  naked  feeds  :  the  root 
is  generally  crooked  and  knotty,  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifli  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  reddifh  within.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  on  commons,  and  flowers  in  June. 

.  Tormentil  root  is  a  flrong  and  almoft  flavourlefs  aftrino-ent,  and 
gives  out  its  aftringency  both  to  water  and  rectified  fpirit,  moil  per- 
fedly  to  the  latter:  the  watery  decodlion,  of  a  tranfparent  brownifli 
red  colour  whilft  hot,  becomes  turbid  in  cooling  like  that  of  the  Peru- 
vian  bark,  and  depofites  a  portion  of  refinous  matter :  the  fpirituous 
tincture,  of  a  brighter  reddifh  colour*  retains  its  pellucidity.  The 

extracts,  obtained  by  infpiffation,  are  intenfely  ftyptic,  the  fpirituous 
mofl  lo.  r 

T  R  I  C  H  0  MA  N  E  S. 

^  Rl°  S  0  N  E  S  Pharm.  Lend.  Poly  trichum  free  trie  ho - 

manes  Ph.  Ed.  &  C.  B.  Callitrichum.  English  Maidenhair: 
a /r  i  *  ant*  without  flalks  :  the  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  compoled 
or  little  loundifh  dark-green  fegments  let  in  pairs  along  a  fhining  black 
nb:.  the  feeds  are  a  fine  duff  lying  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
perennial,  and  grows  wild  on  fhady  grounds  and  old  walls. 

This  heib  has  a  mucilaginous  lomewhat  fweetilh  and  roughifh  tafle, 
and  little^  oi  no  particular  flavour.  It  is  accounted  ferviceable  in  dif- 
oiceis  of  t-ie  breaft,  particularly  in  tickling  coughs  and  hoarlenefs 
from  thin  aciid  defluxions,  and  in  thefe  intentions  has  been  lon^  fub- 
ti  tuted  among  us  to  the  adianthum ,  from  which  it  appears  to  be  very 
uttle,  if  at  all,  different  in  quality.  It  is  ufually  directed  in  infufion 
or  decodfion,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  liquorice  :  a  pedforal  fyrup  is 

*  Svrrnus  Plehaicc  ^  ^  ^°PS»  horn  an  infufion  of  five  ounces  of  the  dry  leaves 
pedforaiis  and  four  of  hquonce  root  in  five  pints  of  boiling  water  * 

Ph.  Lend,  ' 

TRIFOLIUM  PALUDOSUM. 

S  I S  PALUDOSU M  Ph.  Lond.  Tri folium 

falujlre  five Jibr mum  Ph.  Edinb.  Trifolium  falujlre  C.  B>  Meny - 

anthes 
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anlhes  &  acopa  quibufdam.  Buckbean  :  a  plant  with  large  oval 
leaves,  pointed  at  each  end  like  thole  of  the  garden  bean,  fet  three 
together  on  long  pedicles,  which  embrace  the  Balk  to  feme  height 
and  there  parting  leave  it  naked  to  near  the  top,  where  iffues  a  lllort 
fpike  of  pretty  large  reddilh  white  monopetalons  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  cut  into  five  legments,  hairy  on  the  infide,  and  followed  bv 

an  oval  l'eed-veirel.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  marlhy  places,  and 
flowers  in  May. 

The  leaves  of  buckbean  have  a  bitter  penetrating  tafte,  which  they 
impart  both  to  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  ;  without  any  remark¬ 
able  fmell  or  flavour.  They  have  of  late  years  come  into  common  ufe 
as  an  alterative  and  aperient,  in  impurities  of  the  humours,  and  fome 
hydiopic  and  rheumatic  cafes.  They  are  ufually  taken  in  the  form  of 
mfufion,  with  the  addition  of  fome  of  the  acrid  antifcorbutic  herbs 
which  in  mod  cafes  improve  their  virtue,  and  of  orange-peel  or  fome 
other  grateful  aromatic  to  alleviate  their  ill  taflie :  they  are  fometimes 
among  the  common  people,  fermented  with  malt  liquors,  for  an  anti- 
lcoibutic  diet-drink.  1  heir  fenflble  operation  is  bypromotinrr  urine 
and  fomewhat  loofening  the'belly.  '  0 


TURPETHUM. 

TU R  P  E  T  HU  M Jive  turbith  Ph.  Ed.  Tureith  :  the  cortical 
part  of  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus ;  brought  from  the  Ealf 
Indies,  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a  brown  or  afh  colour  on  the  outlide  and 
whitifh  within  .  the  bell  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  ealy  to  break, 
and  dilcovers  to  the  eye  a  large  quantity  of  refmous  matter.  * 

This  root,  on  the  oigans  01  tarte,  makes  at  firff  an  impreflion  of 
fweetnefs ;  but  when  chewed  for  fome  time,  betrays  a  naufeous  acri¬ 
mony.  It  is  accounted  a  moderately  ftrong  cathartic,  but  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  the  fafefl:  or  moll  certain  kind  ;  the  refinous  matter,  in 
which  its  virtue  refides,  being  very  unequally  diftributed;  infomuch 
that,  as  is  faid,  fome  pieces,  taken  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram,  puror 
violently,  whilfl  others,  in  larger  doles,  have  very  little  effecff. 


ruSSILAGO.'- 

n  ^  farffra  BL  Ed.  dufjihigo  vulgaris  C  B, 

Bechium  &  ungula  caballma  qutbufddfin  Coltsfoot  :  a  low  plant, 

producing 
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pi  oducing  early  in  the  fpring  Tingle  ffcalks,  each  of  which  bears  a  yellow 
liolculous  flower  followed  by  leveral  feeds  winged  with  down  :  the 
.eaves,  which  fucceed  the  flowers,  are  fhort,  broad,  fomewhat  angu- 
ai,  nightly  indented,  green  above,  and  hoary  underneath.  It  is  per¬ 
ennial,  and  grows  wild  in  moil!  grounds. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  coltsfoot,  in  tafte  fomewhat  mucilaginous, 
Ditteriili,  and  roughifh,  and  of  no  remarkable  fmell,  are  ranked 
among  the  principal  pefioral  herbs.  Infufions  of  them,  with  a  little 
nquouce  or  with  the  other  herbs  of  fimilar  intention,  are  drank  as 
tea,  and  fometimes  with  confiderable  benefit,  in  catarrhous  diforders 
and  coughs  threatening  confumptions. 


T  U  r  I  A. 


*  Tutia 
prasparata 
Pb.  L  &  Ed . 


Ung.  tutias 
Pb.  Land. 
£  Pb.  Ed. 


§  Ung.  tutiae 
camphoratum 
Pb.  Ed. 


P I A  Pti-  L.  cs  Ed.  Eutia  alexandrina.  Tutty:  an 
argL  aceous  ore  ot  zinc,  found  in  Perfia ;  formed  on  cylindrical 
moulds  into  tubulous  pieces  like  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  baked  to  a 
moderate  hardnefs  [a) ;  generally  of  a  brownifh  colour  and  full  of 
imall  protuberances  on  the  outfide,  fmooth  and  yellowifh  within, 
fometimes  whitifh,  and  fometimes  with  a  bluifh  call.  Like  other 
argillaceous  bodies,  it  becomes  harder  in  a  flronger  fire ;  and  after  the 
zmc  has  been  revived  and  diflipated  by  inflammable  additions,  or  ex¬ 
tracted  by  acids,  the  remaining  earthy  matter  affords,  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  an  aluminous  fait  (fee  bolus  and  calamtnaris J. 

Tutty,  levigated  into  an  impalpable  powder  *,  is,  like  the  lapis 
calaminaris  and  calces  of  zinc,  an  ufeful  ophthalmic,  and  frequently 
u  e  as  fuch  in  ointments  and  collyria.  Ointments  for  this  intention 
are  prepared  in  the  fhops,  by  mixing  the  levigated  tutty  with  fo  much 

c  i  I  *  .  . «  duce  it  to  a  due  confidence  ;  or  by 

pniiiding  half  an  ounce  of  the  powder  into  two  ounces  of  frelh  butter 
and  a  dram  of  white  wax  liquefied  together  +,  to  which  is  occafionally 
added  a  dram  or  two  of  camphor 

VALERIANA. 


(*)  The  above  account  of  the  origin  of  tutty  is  fjppcrted  by  the  authority  of  Teixeira  and 
Douglas,  and  by  its  chemical  properties.  That  the  common  opinion,  of  its  being  a  fublimate 
pro  uced  in  the  European  founderies  where  zinc  is  melted  with  other  metals,  is  erroneous,  appears 
rom  ence  ,  .hat  tutty  is  not  found,  upon  drift  enquiry,  to  be  known  at  thofe  founderies;  and  by 
j.o  con  ii  mg  in  great  part  of  an  earth  not  capable  of  riling  in  fublimation.  Thus  much,  however, 

1S  ^  ^Nmates  or  the  common  ores  of  zinc  are  often  mixed  with  argillaceous  earths 

and  baiced  hard,  m  imitation  of  the  genuine  oriental  tutty. 
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VALERIANA  JiheJlr is  Ph.  Lond.  Valeriana  fylvejlris  Jive 
pbuPb.Edinb.  Valeriana  filvefiris  major  mont ana  C.B.  Wild 
valerian  :  a  plant  with  channelled  ftalks ;  the  leaves  in  pairs;  each 
leaf  compofed  of  a  number  of  long  narrow  ffiarp-pointed  fegments, 
indented  about  the  edges,  of  a  dull  green  colour,  fet  along  a  middle 
rib,  which  is  terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  producing,  on  the  tops  of 
the  ftalks,  umbel-like  clutters  of  fmall  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of 
which  is  divided  into  five  fegments,  fet  in  a  very  little  cup,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Angle  naked  feed  winged  with  down  :  the  root  confitts  of 
tough  ttrings  with  numerous  fmaller  threads,  matted  together,  iffuing 
from  one  head,  of  a  duflcy  brownifh  colour  approaching  to  olive.  It 
is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  dry  mountainous  places. 

Another  fpecies,  or  variety,  of  wild  valerian,  is  met  with  in  moitt 
watery  grounds,  diftinguiffiable  by  the  leaves  being  broader  and  of  a 
deep  glofly  green  colour.  Both  forts  have  been  ufed  indifcriminately  ; 
but  the  mountain  fort  is  by  far  the  moft  efficacious,  and  is  therefore 
exprefsly  ordered  for  the  officinal  fpecies  by  the  London  college. 

The  mountain  valerian  root  has  a  ttrong  not  agreeable  fmell,  and 
an  unpleafant  warm  bitterifh  fubacrid  tatte :  the  ttrength  of  the  fmell 
and  tatte  is  the  only  mark  to  be  depended  on  of  its  genuinenefs  and 
goodnefs.  It  is  a  medicine  of  great  etteem  in  the  prelent  practice 
againtt  obftinate  hemicraniae,  hytterical,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
nervous  diforders,  and  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  antifpafmodics.  Columna  reports,  that  he  was  cured  by  it  of  an 
inveterate  epilepfy  after  many  other  medicines  had  been  ufed  in  vain  : 
on  more  extenlive  trials  it  has  been  found,  in  fome  epileptic  cafes  to 
effect  a  cure,  in  feveral  to  abate  the  violence  or  frequency  of  the  fits, 
and  in  many  to  prove  entirely  ineffectual :  oftentimes,  it  either  purges, 
or  operates  by  fweat  or  by  urine,  or  brings  away  worms,  before  it 
prevents  a  fit.  The  dofe  of  the  root  in  powder  is  from  a  fcruple  to  a 
dram  or  two,  which  may  be  repeated,  if  the  ttomach  will  bear  it,  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

The  powdered  root,  infufed  in  water  or  digetted  in  rectified  fpirit, 
impregnates  both  menttrua  ttrongly  with  its  fmell  and  tatte,  and  tinges 
the  former  of  a  dark  brown,  the  latter  of  a  browniffi  red  colour. 
Water  dittilled  from  it  fmells  confiderably  of  the  root,  but  no  effential 
oil  feparates  though  feveral  pounds  be  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at 

once : 
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onc~  .  tnc  extract  obtained  by  infpiflating  the  watery  infufion,  has  a 
pretty  llrong  tafde,  dil agreeably  fweefifh  and  fomewhat  bitterifh :  the 
j'pii  ituous  extract  is  lefs  difagreeable,  and  more  perfectly  refembles  the 
root  itfelf :  the  quantity  of  watery  extrad  is  about  one  fourth  the 
weight  of  the  root;  of  the  fpirituous,  about  one  eighth.  Tindures 

Tinft. valer.  ^  ai(J  Prcpared  fhops,  by  digeiding  four  ounces  of  the 

*  fin1PL  p- L-  powdered  valerian  in  a  quart  of  proof  fpirit  * in  the  fame  quantity  of 
t  volat.  P.L. the  volatile  aromatic  fpirit  f ;  in  three  quarts  of  mountain  wine,  with 
the  addition  ot  an  ounce  of  Virginian  fnakeroot  and  half  an  ounce  of 

*  -rolemary  t0Ps  §•  Tlie  foot  in  fu bidance,  however,  is  generally  found 

cephahca/  .E.  to  he  more  effedual  than  any  preparation  of  it..  Among  the  materials 

I  have  made  trial  of  for  covering  its  flavour,  mace  feemed  to  anfwer 
the  held. 

4  .  •  •  f  r » :  •  » •  .  f .  ;  >  •  (  '  f  , 

VANILLA,  ■ 

•  4 

V-A  l,  ILEA  feu  banilia  Pbarm.  Par  if.  Aracus  aromaticus. 

;,ANE.LL0E:  thf  a  climbing  plant  fvolubilis Jiliquofa  mexicana 

jams  plant agtnts  Ran  hijt.j  growing  in  the  Spanifh  Wefd  Indies.  It  is 
;i  long  flattifb  pod,  containing,  under  a  wrinkled  brittle  fhell  a 
reddiih  brown  pulp,  with  fmall  fhining  black  feeds. 

Vanelloes  have  an  unduous  aromatic  tafde,  and  a  fragrant  fmell 
like  that  of  fome  of  the  finer  balfams  heightened  with  mufk.  They 
areufed  chiefly  in  perfumes;  fcarcely  ever,  among  us  at  lead,  in  any 
medicinal  intention ;  though  they  fhould  feem  to  deferve  a  place 
among  the  principal  medicines  of  the  nervous  clafs.  By  difdillation 
they  impregnate  water  fdrongly  with  their  fragrance,  but  o-ive  over 
little  or  nothing  with  pure  fpirit :  by  digefdion,  fpirit  totally  extrads 
then  fmell  and  tafde,  and  in  great  meafure  covers  or  fuppreffes  the 

dincji  i 


VERBASCUM. 

TAPS  US  BARBATUS  five  verbafeum  Ph.  Ed.  Verbafcum 
}nas  idt folium  luteum  C.  B..  Candelaria  &  lanaria  quibufdam.  JvIuLr 
i.ein  :  a  large  plant,  all  over  white  and  woolly;  with  a  Angle  woody 
italk,  clothed  with  oblong  oval  leaves  joined  to  it  without  pedicles 
bearing  on  the  top  a  long  fpike  of  large  yellow  monopetalous  flowers 
cut  into  nvefegments  and  followed  by  conical  feed-veflels.  ft  is  bien- 
mal,  grows  wild  by  road-fides,  and  flowers  in  July. 

5  T  w 
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Tj1®  leaves  of  mullein,  recommended  as  mild  aflrino-enfc 
roughifh  drying  kind  of  tafle,  and  very  little  fmell  *  Thlfl  ^  i  * 

alfo  a  flight  roughifhnefs,  wkh  a  con/dSe  fw“'t„el  ^  haVe 

V  E  R  B  E  N  A. 

C  5 ^  R  r  N/Af  F,Jarm-/E‘d™b-  Verbena  communis  flore  carulea 

leaves,  deeply  jagged  and  indented,  fee  in  nair  'o'il  the°n|filk!brife 
upper  ones  divided  into  three  fegments  •  on  the  tong  of  fi  "1  ’  fhe 

appear  irregularly  labiated  blue  Powers'  in  lono-  fnike!  the.  ,blanches 
leaves  among  them,  followed  each  by  four  feeds  inclofed'in  th^  ™7 

Su“  »  “-'■iv.W  place!, tnd“twlrj',”S 

.  J  H^j  ,hert)  J^a?.  keen  celebrated  for  abundance  of  virtues  for  whirh 

s- c,“ *r“‘' » - 


VERONICA, 

VERONICA:  a  low,  fomewhat  hairv,  trailing  plant 
firm  leaves  fet  m  pairs  :  from  the  joints  arife  llender  pedicles!  bearing 
pikes  of  blue  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  whiclf  is  divided  as  if 
the  cup,  into  four  fegments,  and  followed  by  a  flat  bicell ular  canfule 
which  opens  at  the  upper  broad  part  and  fheds  fmall  brown  feeds.  P  ’ 

l  Ver°nica  mas  Jive  betonica  pauli  Pharm  Piiinb  is, 
mas  fupina  &  vulgatiflima  C.  B.  ?L  germZZjuSiarn  ZZl 
speedwell  :  with  crenated  leaves  of  a  roundilh  oval  We-  thofe  on 
the  flowering  twigs,  long,  narrow,  and  not  crenated.°  It’is  oeren 
nuh  and  grows  wild  on  fandy  grounds  and  dry  commons.  P 

.  ,HE  .  e?°f  ver°nlca  have  a  weak  not  difagreeable  fmell  which 
m  diying  is  diflipated,  and  which  they  o-ive  over  in  HifKlWn  -.t 
W.JCT  bM  wito,  yivUipg  ,„y 

bitteriih  and  roughilh  :  an  extract  made  from  them  by  redtified  fpirit 
moderately  bitter  and  fubaftringent :  the  watery  extradt  is  weake! 
though  the  quantity  of  both  is  nearly  the  fame;  whence 
vO  extradt  their  virtue  more  completely  than  water.  This  Pherb  is  of 

4  D  great 
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great  efleem  among  the  Germans ;  in  diforders  of  the  breaft  both 
catarrhous  and  ulcerous,  and  for  purifying  the  blood  and  humours : 
infufions  of  the  leaves,  which  are  not  unpalatable,  are  drank  as  tea, 
and  are  found  to  operate  fenfibly  by  urine. 

2.  Teucrium  AB.  med.  berolinenf.  Chamcedrys  fpuria  major 
angujiifolia  C.  B.  Mountain  fpeedwell :  with  fharply  ferrated  leaves 
of  a  long  oval  figure  ;  the  lower  embracing  the  ffalk  by  a  broad  bafis. 
It  is  a  native  of  Germany. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  fpecies  have  been  greatly  commended 
for  dietetic  infulions ;  and  faid  to  promote  perfpiration  and  urine,  to 
be  in  general  falubrious,  and  medicinal  in  feveral  diforders  (a).  Car- 
theufer  obferves,  that  they  impart  to  boiling  water  a  greenifh  colour, 
a  pleafant  balfamic  fmell,  and  a  much  more  agreeable  tafte  than  the 
preceding  veronica.  Among  us  they  have  not  yet  been  introduced, 
nor  is  the  plant  common  :  what  has  ufually  been  called  teucrium  is  a 
plant  of  another  genus,  a  large  fpecies  of  germander. 


VINCETOXICUM . 

VINCEPOXIC  TJ  afckpias ,  hirundinariay  Ph.  Ed.  Af- 
clepias  albo  jlore  C.  B.  Swallow-wort,  tame-poifon  :  a  plant  with 
unbranched  flalks ;  fmooth  oblong  acuminated  leaves  let  in  pairs,  and 
cluflers  of  white  monopetalous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  divided  into 
f  ve  fedions,  and  followed  by  two  long  pods  full  of  a  white  cottony 
matter  with  fmall  brownifh  feeds  :  the  root  is  large,  compofed  of  a 
great  number  of  flender  firings  hanging  from  a  tranlverfe  head,  exter¬ 
nally  brownifh,  internally  white.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  gra¬ 
velly  grounds  in  fome  parts  of  England,  and  flowers  in  July. 

The  root  of  vincetoxicum  has  when  frefh  a  moderately  flrong  not 
agreeable  fmell,  approaching  to  that  of  wild  valerian,  which  in  drying 
is  in  great  part  diffipated  :  chewed,  it  imprefles  firft  a  confiderable 
fweetnefs,  which  is  foon  fucceeded  by  an  unpleafant  fubacrid  bitter- 
ifhnefs  :  an  extract  made  from  it  by  water,  is  moderately  fweetifh, 
balfamic,  and  bitterifh  ;  the  fpirituous  extract  is  flronger  in  tafle,  pro- 
portionably  fmaller  in  quantity,  and  retains  a  part  of  the  lpecific  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  root.  It  is  recommended  as  refolvent,  fudorific,  and  diu¬ 
retic;  in  catarrhal,  cachedic,  and  fcrophulous  diforders,  and  in 
uterine  obflrudions ;  in  dofes  of  from  a  fcruple  to  a  dram  or  more  in 

fubflance. 


[a)  Gobi,  Jfla  medica  BerolinenJ.  dec.  I.  vol.  ii.  n.  5. 
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fubflance,  and  three  or  four  drams  in  infufion.  It  has  been  employed 
by  fome  of  the  Germans  as  an  alexipharmac,  and  hence  received  the 
name  of  contrayerva  Germanorum .  Some  have  however  fufpecled  it  to 
poffefs  noxious  qualities,  and  obferve  that  when  frefh  it  excites  vo¬ 
miting.  Among  us  it  is  fcarcely  ever  made  ufe  of  in  any  intention. 

V  I  NU  M. 

WINE:  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  It  differs  in  colour, 
flavour,  and  flrength,  partly  from  differences  in  the  grape  itfelf,  but 
chiefly  from  different  managements  or  additions.  Five  forts  are 
employed  in  the  fhops  as  menflrua  for  medicinal  fubflances :  Vinum 
album ,  Mountain:  Vinum  album  gallic  urn,  French  white  wine:  Vinum 
canarinum ,  Canary  or  fack‘:  Vinum  rhenanum ,  Rhenifh  :  Vinum  rubrumy 
red  Port. 

All  wines  confifl  of  an  inflammable  fpirit,  and  water,  feparable  by 
diflillation ;  an  unCtuous  vifeid  fubflance,  which  abounds  particularly 
in  the  fweet  wines,  as  Canary,  and  impedes  their  diffolving  power ; 
and  an  acid,  obvious  in  fome  to  the  tafle,  as  in  Rhenifh,  which  hence 
becomes  an  ufeful  menflruum  for  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic  kind, 
particularly  iron  and  the  antimonial  regulus.  In  diflillation,  after  the 
inflammable  fpirit  has  arifen,  they  all  yield  more  or  lefs  of  a  peculiar 
grateful  acid  *■;  a  groffer  tartareous  acid  remaining  in  the  flill,  along  * 
with  the  un&uous  and  mucilaginous  matter.  In  long  keeping,  a  part 
of  the  tartar  is  thrown  off  from  the  wine,  and  incruflates  the  fides  of 
the  cafk. 

Wine,  confidered  as  a  medicine,  is  a  valuable  cordial  in  languors 
a.nd  debilities ;  more  grateful  and  reviving  than  the  common  aromatic 
infufions  and  diflilled  waters,  particularly  ufeful  in  the  low  flage  of 
malignant  or  other  fevers,  for  raifing  the  pulfe  and  fupporting  the  vis 
vitae,  promoting  a  diaphorefis,  and  refilling  putrefaction.  Dietetically, 
its  moderate  ufe  is  of  fervice  to  the  aged,  the  weak,  and  the  relaxed, 
and  to  thofe  who  are  expofed  to  warm  and  moifl  or  to  corrupted  air  :  in 
the  oppofite  circumflances,  it  is  lefs  proper,  or  prejudicial.  Externally, 
it  is  ufed  as  a  corroborant,  antifeptic,  and  antiphlogiflic  fomentation. 

The  acid  obtained  from  wine  by  diflillation,  apparently  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  acetous  as  well  as  from  the  native  vege¬ 
table  acids,  feems  to  deferve  fome  regard,  both  as  a  medicine,  and  as 
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•a  more  elegant  menftruum,  for  iron  and  fome  other  bodies,  than  the 
common  acids.  9  dn  cne 

.  With  r5gard  to  medical  differences  of  wines,  it  may  be  obferved 

the  thinne^  thft  'all  f^I'bt°dled  arc  m.uch  ™ore  durable' than  thofe  of 
tne  thinner,  that  all  fweet  wines  are  in  fome  degree  nutritious  ■  the 

others  not  at  all,  or  only  accidentally  fo,  by  promoting  appetite  and 

lengthening  the  organs  concerned  in  digeflion  :  that  tieet  wines  hi 

general  do  not  pafs  freely  by  urine,  and  that  they  heat  the  conftitution 

more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  any  other  though  containing  full  as 

■  much  fpirit.  that  thofe  which  are  manifeftly  acid  pafs  freely  by  the 

kidneys,  and  gently  loofen  the  belly;  and  that  moft  of  the  redlnes 

are  fubaftnngent  and  tend  to  reftrain  immoderate  excretions. 


VIOLA. 

VIOLA  Pb.  Land.  Viola  mar tia  Ph.  Ed.  Violamartiabur- 

purea  fore  fmphct  odoro  C.  B.  Violaria.  Violet  7  Cj 
creep, ng  plant  without  any  other  rtalk  than  the  pedicles  of  the  leaveT 
and  flowers  :  the  leaves  are  roundifli,  fomewhat  heart  tinned  l,  n 
crenated  about  the  edges  :  the  flower  confirts  of  five  irrenuti  Detd/ 
of  the  deep  purphfl,  blue  called,  from  the  name  of  the  plant  vio  et 
colour:  the  fruit  is  a  little  capfule  divided  into  three  cekfld'f 

fmall  roundifli  feeds.  It  is  perennial,  grows  wild  in  hed^S  and 
Hiady  places,  and  flowers  in  March  ^  a 

The  flowers  of  a  different  fpecies,  greatly  inferiour  to  the  above  are 
frequently  fubft, luted  in  our  markets.  This  fort  may  be  readilvdiffin 

l  he  officinal  violet  flowers  have  a  very  agreeable  fmcll  7 

mucilaginous  bitterifli  tafte.  Taken  to  fhe^anhty  rfl'dram  Mwo 
hc.3,  are  faid  to  be  gently  laxative  or  purgative ;  and  the  feeds  which 

e^VrVh  Vhan  th£  fl°WerS’  t0  b£  r”ore  purgative  and  wZj 

colour  h  If  fl°Ter-S  S‘ve  0Ut  towater  both  their  virtue  and  their  fine 
colour,  but  Scarcely  impart  any  tindture  to  reftified  fpirit,  though  thev 

impregnate  the  fpirit  with  their  fine  flavour  and  probably  alfb  with 

•heir  purgative  quality.  An  infulion  of  two  pounds  of  the  frfft 

flowers  in  five  *  or  fix  f  pints  of  boiling  water,  faffed  through  a  fine 

linen 
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linen  cloth  without  preflure,  is  made  in  the  fhops  into  a  fyrup,  which 
proves  an  agreeable  laxative  for  children.  Both  the  flowers  themfelves 
and  the  fyrup  lofe  their  colour  in  being  long  kept :  acids  change  them 
inftantly  to  a  red  ;  alkalies*  and  fundry  combinations  of  acids  with 
earthy  and  metallic  bodies,  to  a  green :  perfect  neutral  falts,  or  thofe 
compounded  of  an  acid  and.  alkali,  make  no  alteration.  Some  have 
been  accuflomed  to  communicate  to  fyrups  a  violet  colour  with  mate¬ 
rials  of  greater  durability  than  the  violet  itfelf  or  than  any  other  blue 
flower :  thefe  fophifticated  preparations  may  be  diftinguifhed  bv  their 
colour  withftanding  alkalies  and  acids.  *  7 


V  I  P  E  R  A. 

VIP  E  RA  PI.  L.  &  Ed.  The  viper  or  adder  :  a  vivi- 
paious  reptile,  about  an  inch  or  lets  in  thicknefs,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
in  length,  with  a  fmall  fharp-pointed  tail.  It  is  found  in  the  heat  of 
iummer,  under  hedges  in  unfrequented  places ;  and  in  winter  retires 
into  holes  in  the  earth. 

The  poifon  of  this  ferpent  is  confined  to  its  mouth.  At  the  bafis  of 
the  phangs  or  long  teeth  which  it  wounds  with,  is  lodged  a  little  bap; 
containing  the  poifonous  liquid;  a  very  minute  portion  of  which,  if  ‘ 
mixed  immediately  with  the  blood,  proves  fatal ;  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  pernicious  when  fwallowed,  provided  there  is  no  folution 
of  continuity  in  the  parts  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  (a).  Our 
viper-catchers  are  laid  to  prevent  the  mifchiefs  otherwife  following  from 
the  bite,  by  rubbing  oil  olive  warm  upon  the  part. 

The  flefh  of  the  viper  is  perfectly  innocent,  and  has  been  greatly- 
commended  as  a  medicine  in  fundry  diforders.  It  appears  to  be  very 
nutritious,  and  hence  an  ufeful  reflorative  in  lome  kinds  of  weaknefles 
and  emaciated  habits:  but  in  fcrophulous,  leprous,  and  other  like 
diftempers,  the  good  effects,  which  have  been  afcribed  to  it,  are  more 
uncertain  :  I  have  known  a  viper  taken  everyday  for  above  a  month,  in 
diforders  of  the  leprous  kind,  without  any  apparent  benefit.  The  form 
in  which  they  are  ufed  to  belt  advantage,  is  that  of  broth,  of  which 
an  elegant  preparation  is  directed  by  the  London  college*:  that  the  *  Jas  viper:. 
wines  (made  commonly  by  macerating  for  a  week,  with  a  gentle  heat,  num  p-  £. 
two  ounces  of  the  dried  flefh  in  three  pints  of  mountain  f)  have  any  fVinum v.>. 
great  virtue,  cannot  perhaps  be  affirmed  from  fair  experience.  umm  P,  V 

The 


(a)  See  Dr.  Mead’s  Mechanical  account  of  poifons,  effay  i. 
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i  he  fat  of  the  viper  is  accounted  particularly  ufeful  in  diforders  of 
the  eyes;  but  what  advantages  it  has  above  other  foft  fats,  is  by  no 
means  clear  :  fee  pinguedo.  It  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  have  fome 
ipeci he  power  of  refilling  thepoifon  of  the  viper's  bite,  by  being  rubbed 
immediately  on  the  part ;  but  experience  has  now  ffiewn  that  common 
oil  is  in  this  intention  of  equal  efficacy. 


V  I  R  G  A  A  U  R  E  A. 

VIRGA  AUREA  Pb.  Ed.  Virga  aurea  a?iguJiifolia  minus 
f err  at  a  C.  B.  Herb  a  doria  &  confolida faracenica  quibufdam.  Golden 
rod  :  a  plant  with  long  fomewhat  oval  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
llightly  or  not  at  all  indented  ;  and  upright  fpikes,  along  the  fialks,  of 
fmall  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  feveral  flofeuli  fet  in  fcaly  cups, 
followed  by  fmall  feeds  winged  with  down.  It  is  perennial,  grows 
wild  in  woods  and  on  heaths,  and  flowers  in  Auguft. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  golden  rod  are  recommended  as  corro¬ 
borants  and  aperients ;  in  urinary  obftrudions,  nephritic  cafes,  ulcera¬ 
tions  of  the  bladder,  cachexies,  and  beginning  dropfies.  Their  fenfible 
qualities  promife  conflderable  medical  adivity :  their  tafie,  which  they 
readily  impart  both  to  water  and  redified  fpirit,  and  which  remains 
entire  in  the  infpiflated  extrads,  is  of  a  fubtile  penetrating  durable  kind, 
not  very  ungrateful,  weak  in  the  herb  in  fubffimee,  firong  in  the  watery 
extrad,  and  fironger  in  the  fpirituous. 


V  I  S  c  u  s. 

VISCUS  QJJERNUS  Pb.  Ed.  Vifcum  baccis  alb  is  C.  B. 
Misseltoe  :  a  bufliy  evergreen  plant ;  with  woody  branches  varioufly 
interwoven;  firm  narrow  leaves,  narrowed:  at  the  bottom,  fet  in  pairs; 
and  imperfed  white  flowers  in  ther  bofoms,  followed  each  by  a  tranf- 
parent  white  berry  containing  a  Angle  feed.  It  grows  only  on  the 
trunks  and  branches  of  trees,  and  may  be  propagated  by  rubbing  the 
glutinous  berries  on  the  bark  that  the  feeds  may  adhere. 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  miffeltoe,  formerly  recommended  as 
fpecifics  in  convulfive  and  other  nervous  diforders,  and  now  fallen  into 
general  negled,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  conflderable  medicinal 
power. .  Infiances  have  indeed  been  produced  of  their  feeming  to  prove 
beneficial :  but  as  there  are.,  perhaps,  no  diforders,  whofe  nature  is  fo 

little 
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little  underflood,  whofe  caufes  are  fo  various,  and  whofe  miti nations 
and  exafperations  have  lefs  dependence  upon  fenfible  things;  there  are 
none  in  which  medicines  operate  more  precariously,  and  in  which  the 
obferver  is  more  liable  to  deception. 

Half  a  diam  or  a  dram  of  the  wood  or  leaves  in  fubftance,  or  an 
rnfufion  of  half  an  ounce,  the  dofes  commonly  directed,  have  no 
lenfible  efFedt.  Both  the  leaves  and  branches  have  very  little  fmell, 
and  a  very  weak  tafte,  of  the  naufeous  kind.  In  distillation  they 
impregnate  water  with  their  faint  unpleafant  fmell,  but  yield  no  effen- 
tial  oil.  Extracts  made  from  them  by  water  are  bitterifb,  roughifh, 
and  fubfaline:  the  fpirituous  extrads,  in  quantity  fmaller  than  the 
watery,  are  in  tafte  Stronger,  naufeous,  bitterifh,  and  fubauftere :  the 
fpirituous  extract  of  the  wood  has  the  greatefl  aufterity,  and  that  of 
the  leaves  the  greatefl  bitterifhnefs.  The  berries  abound  with  an 
extremely  tenacious,  not  ungrateful,  fweet  mucilage. 


VITRIOL  U  M. 

V  IT  RIO  LUM  &  calcanthum  Pb.  Parif.  Vitriol:  a  faline 
cryflalline  concrete,  compofed  of  metal  united  with  a  certain  acid 
called  the  vitriolic  acid.  There  are  three  metals  with  which  this  acid 
is  found  naturally  combined,  zinc,  copper,  and  iron  :  with  the  firft  it 
forms  a  white,  with  the  fecond  a  blue,  and  with  the  third  a  preen 
fait.  6 

i.  Vitriolum  album  Pb,  L.  &  Ed.  White  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of 
Zi nc ;  found  in  the  mines  of  Goflar,  Sometimes  in  transparent  pieces,  more 
commonly  in  white  efRorefcences ;  which  are  dilfolved  in  water,  and 
crySlallized  into  large  irregular  maifes  fomewhat  refembling  fine  fugar; 
in  tafte  fweetifh,  naufeous,  and  Styptic. 

The  common  white  vitriol  of  the  Shops  contains  a  quantity  of 
ferrugineous  matter ;  of  which,  in  keeping,  a  part  is  extricated  from 
the  acid,  in  an  ochery  form,  fo  as  to  tinge  the  mafs  of  a  yellow  hue. 

On  diffolving  the  whiteft  pieces  in  water,  a  confiderable  portion  of 
ochre  immediately  feparates :  the  filtered  folution,  tranfparent  and 
colourlefs,  becomes  again  turbid  and  yellow  on  being  made  to  boil, 
and  depofites  a  frefli  ochery  fediment ;  and  a  like  feparation  happens," 
though  much  more  Slowly,  on  Standing  without  heat.  Hence,  when 
the  folution  is  evaporated  to  the  ufual  pitch,  and  fet  to  cryflallize,  the 
crySlals *  generally  prove  foul;  unlefs  fome  freSh  acid  be  added  (as  an 

ounce  vuJgogilla 
vitrioli  P.  £, 
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I?  WU  0unce  °f  the  ftronS  fPirit  or  oil  of  vitrio1  t0  a  pound  of  the  fait  *)  to 
keep  the  ferrugineous  matter  diffolved  :  this  addition  both  fecures  the 
whitenefs  of  the  cryflals,  and  prevents  their  growing  foon  yellow  in  the 
ai.r\  White  vitriol  generally  contains  alfo  a  fmall  portion  of  copper, 
diflmguiftable  by  the  cupreous  Rain  which  it  communicates  to  po lifted 
iron  immerfed  in  folutions  of  it  or  rubbed  with  it  in  a  moifl  Rate, 
i  he  quantity  of  this  metal  is  fo  exceedingly  minute,  that  it  is  not, 
perhaps,,  of  any  inconvenience  in  any  of  the  intentions  for  which 
white  vitriol  is  employed  :  the  feparation,  if  it  fhould  be  thought 
neceliary,  may  be  effeded,  by  boiling  the  folution  for  fome  time, 
along  with  bright  pieces  of  iron,  which  will  extricate  all  the  copper  • 
by  continued  or  repeated  codion,  greateR  part  of  the  ferrugineous 
matter  alfo  may  be  feparated. 

White  vitriol  is  fometimes  given,  from  five  or  fix  grains  to  half  a 
dram  and  more,  as  an  emetic;  and  appears  to  be  one  of  the  quickeR 
in  operation  of  thofe  that  can  be  ufed  with  fafety.  Externally,  it  is 
employed  as  a  cooling  reflringent  and  deficcative  :  a  dilute  folution  of  it, 
t  Aqua  a  ^ram  ^or  inRance  in  a  pint  of  water  •f-,  is  an  excellent  collyrium 
vitrioHca  in  defluxions  and  flight  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and,  after  blcedino- 
•  and  purging,  in  the  more  violent  ones  :  a  folution  of  it  with  alum,  in 
t  Aq.  alumj-  the  piopoi  tion  of  twTo  drams  of  each  to  a  pint  of  water  t,  is  ufed  as  a 
flofabateana  repellent  fomentation  for  fome  cutaneous  eruptions,  for  cleanfino-  foul 
ulceis,  and  as  an  injedion  in  the  fluor  albus  and  gonorrhaea  when  not 
accompanied  with  virulence.  This  vitriol  is  fometimes  likewife  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  errhine,  and  faid  to  be  a  very  effedual  diflolvent  of  mu¬ 
cous  matters;  in  which  intention  it  is  recommended,  in  the  German 
ephemerides,  againR  obRrudions  of  the  noRrils  in  new-born  infants. 

2.  Vitriolum  c^RULEUM  Ph.  Lond.  Vitriolum  caruleum  & 
vitriolum  r omentum  Ph.  Ed.  Blue  vitriol  or  vitriol  of  copper,  com¬ 

monly  called  Roman  or  Cyprian  vitriol  or  blue-Rone.  This  kind  of 
vitriol  is  in  many  places  produced  from  fulphureous  ores  of  copper  •  the 
acid  of  fulphur  is  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  ;  and  the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  fulphur  being  diflipated  either  by  fire  or  by  a  fponta- 
neous  resolution  of  the  mineral,  the  acid  remains  combined  with  the 
copper  (fee  pyrites)  :  the  vitriol,  now  formed,  is  either  extraded  by  the 
application  of  water,  or  wafhed  out  by  rain  or  fubterraneous  waters : 
hence  in  fome  copper  mines  are  found  blue  waters,  which  are  true 
vitriolic  folutions  of  copper,  and  which  depofite  that  metal  on  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  iron  or  of  any  other  fubflance  which  the  acid  more  flrongly 

attrad.s  ■ 
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attra&s.^  The  greatefi  part  of  the  blue  vitriol,  now  met  with  in  the 
fhops,  is  prepared  in  England,  by  artificially  combining  copper  with 
fulphur  or  its  acid. 

The  vitriol  of  copper  is  of  an  elegant  fapphire  blue  colour ;  hard, 
compact,  and  femitranfparent ;  when  perfectly  cryfiallized,  of  a  fiat- 
tifii,  ^  rhomboidal,  decahedral  figure ;  in  tafie  extremely  nauleous, 
fiyptic  and  acrid.  .  Expofed  to  a  gentle  heat,  it  firfl  turns  white,  and 
then  of  a  yellowi/h  red  or  orange  colour:  on  increafing  the  fire  it 
parts,  difficultly,  with  its  acid,  and  changes  at  length  to  a  very  dark 
red  calx  reducible,  by  fufion  with  inflammable  fluxes,  into  copper. 

This  fait,  like  the  other  preparations  of  copper,  adts,  in  doles  of  a 
few  grains,  as  a  moR  virulent  emetic.  Its  ufe  is  only  external,  as  a 
deteigent,  efcharotic,  and  for  retraining  hemorrhagies  :  for  which  lafi 
intention,  a  flrong  Ryptic  liquor  is  prepared  in  the  lliops,  by  diffolving 
thiee  ounces  of  blue  vitriol  and  two  of  alum  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 

watei,  then  adding  two  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  filtering  the  mix¬ 
ture  for  ufe  *. 

3;  Vitriolum  viride  Pb.  Lond.  £■?  Ed.  Green  vitriol  or 
vitriol  of  iron ;  commonly  called  Englifh  vitriol  or  copperas ;  the 
Roman  vitriol  of  the  Italian  writers.  This  fort  of  vitriol  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  fulphureo-ferrugineous  pyritse,  as  the  blue  from  fulphureo- 
cupieous  ones ;  and  as  the  ferrugineous  minerals  are  much  eafier  of 
refolution  than  the  others,  the  ferrugineous  vitriol  is  much  oftener 
found  native.  In  this  native  fiate,  neither  fort  is  free  from  an  ad- 
mixtuie  of  the  other;  the  native  green  vitriols  having  always  more  or 
lefs  of  a  bluifli  caR,  and  the  blue  of  a  greenifh.  The  finefl  green 
vitriol  is  prepared  in  large  quantity  at  Deptford  near  London,  by 
adding  iron  to  the  acid  liquor,  which  runs  from  certain  pyritae  after 
long  expolure  to  the  air :  this  vitriol  appears  to  be  purely  martial,  for 
if  it  lhould  receive  any  cupreous  particles  from  the  mineral,  the  fuper- 
added  iron  would  precipitate  them.  All  vitriols  may  be  freed  perfedtly 
Itom  copper  by  adding  iron  to  folutions  of  them  :  thofe,  which  contain 
even  a  imall  portion  of  that  metal,  readily  difcover  it  by  Raining  the 
iron  of  a  copper  hue. 

Pure  vitriol  of  iron  is  confiderably  tranfparent ;  of  a  fine  bright, 
though  not  very  deep,  grafs  green  colour ;  of  a  naufeous  aflringent 
tafle  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  fweetifhnefs.  Diflolved,  and  let  to 
ciyRallize,  it  ihoots  into  thick  rhomboidal  mafles;  a  part  generally 
riling  at  the  fame  time  in  efflorefcences  about  the  fides  of  the  vefiel. 
Thefolution  depofites  in  Randing  a  confiderable  quantity,  and  in  boiling 
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a  much  larger  one,  of  the  metallic  bafis  of  the  vitriol.  In  form  of  a 
i  ufty  calx  or  ochre  :  iron  feems  to  be  the  only  metallic  body  that  thus 
feparates  fpontaneoufly,  in  any  confiderable  quantity,  from  the  vitriolic 
acid.  On  expofing  the  vitriol  itfelf  to  a  moift  air,  a  fimilar  refolution 
happens  on  its  furface  ;  which,  fooner  or  later,  according  as  the  acid 
is  more  or  lefs  faturated  with  the  metal,  changes  its  green  to  a  rufty 
hue.  In  a  warm  dry  air,  it  lofes  a  part  of  the  phlegm  or  water  necef- 
fary  to  its  cryftalline  form,  and  falls  by  degrees  into  a  white  powder. 
Expofed  to  a  gentle  fire,  it  liquefies  and  boils  up ,  but  foon  changes, 
on  the  exhalation  of  the  watery  part  that  rendered  it  fluid,  to  a  folid* 
opake,  whitifh  or  grey  mafs :  this,  pulverifed  and  urged  with  a 
ftronger  fire,  continues  to  emit  fumes,  becomes  yellow  afterwards 
red,  and  at  length,  having  parted  with  moft  of  its  acid  as  well  as  its 
phlegm,  turns  to  a  deep  purplifti-red  calx  •'f,  revivable  by  inflammable 
fubftances  into  iron. 

.  .  Pure  green  vitriol  is  in  no  refped  different  from  the  artificial  fal mar¬ 
ine  fee  jerrum .  It  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  of  the  chalybeate  medi¬ 
cines,  fcarcely  ever  failing  to  take  effed  where  the  calces  and  other 
indiffoluble  preparations  pafs  inactive  through  the  inteftinal  tube.  It 
may  be  conveniently  given  in  a  liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with  aque¬ 
ous  fluids :  two  01  three  grains  or  more,  diffolved  in  a  pint  or  a  quart 
of  water  (which  from  this  quantity  receives  no  difagreeable  tafte)  may 
be  taken  in  a  day,  divided  into  different  dofes.  This  vitriol  is  ufed 
alfo,  etpecially  when  calcined,  as  an  external  ftyptic :  the  ftyptic  of 
Helvetius,  and  as  is  laid  that  of  Eaton,  is  no  other  than  French 
brandy  very  flightly  impregnated  with  the  calcined  vitriol  :  a  dram  of 
the  vitriol  is  commonly  directed  to  a  quart  +  of  the  fpirit,  but  only  a 
minute  portion  of  the  dram  diffolves  in  it.  As  French  brandy  has 
generally  an  aftringent  impregnation  from  the  oaken  calks  in  which  it 
has  been  kept,  the  vitiiol  changes  it,  as  it  does  the  watery  infufions  of 
vegetable  aftringents,  to  a  black  colour ;  but  makes  no  fuch  chano-e  in 
fpirituous  liquors  that  have  not  received  fome  aftringent  tindure.  & 

It  is  from  the  green  vitriol  that  the  acid  called  vitriolic  has  been 
generally  extraded  ;  by  diftilling  the  calcined  vitriol  in  earthen  long- 
necks,  with  a  ftrong  fire  continued  for  two  days  or  longer.  The  di- 
Julleci  fpirit  appears  of  a  dark  blackifh  colour  and  contains  a  quantity 
of  phlegm,  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  vitriol  has  been  lefs  or  more 
calcined.  On  committing  it  a  fecond  time  to  diftillation,  in  a  glafs 
•retort  placed  in  a  fand-heat,  the  phlegmatic  parts  rife  firft,  together 

with 
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with  a  portion  of  the  acid,  and  are  kept  apart  under  the  name  of  fpirit 
or  weak  fpirit  of  vitriol  *  :  at  the  fame  time  the  remaining  ftrong  fpirit ,  *  Spirit  vitri- 
or  oil  as  it  is  called,  lofes  its  black  colour  and  becomes  clear  -j-,  and  this  so!l 
is  the  ufual  markfor  difcontinuing  the  rectification.  tenuis”/*.'0/;! 

The  ftrong  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  is  the  moil  ponderous  of  unmetal  lie 'f'01eum  vitri" 
fluids,  and  the  moil  fixed  oflaline  ones,  yielding  nofmell  in'the  great-  sp.^vitrSi 
eft  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  and  requiring,  to  make  it  boil  or  diftil,  a fortis  P- 
heat  confiderably  greater  than  that  in  which  lead  melts.  Expofed  to 
the  air,  it  imbibes  its  humidity,  fo  as  to  gain  by  degrees  an  increafe  of 
about  twice  its  own  weight.  Mixed  direCtly  with  water,  it  produces  a 
heat  fo  great  as  to  render  the  veflel  infupportable  to  the  hand  :  glafs 
veflels  are  apt  to  crack  from  the  fuddennefs  of  the  heat,  unlefs  the 
commixture  is  very  flowly  performed.  The  moil  ready  method  of 
diftinguifhing  it,  in  a  dilute  ftate,  or  when  mixed  with  other  acids,  is 
by  adding  a  folution  of  fome  calcareous  earth,  as  chalk,  made  in  any 
kind  of  acid  liquor :  this  folution  is  by  a  minute  portion  of  the  vitri¬ 
olic  acid  rendered  milky,  but  fuffers  no  change  from  any  other  fpecie* 
of  acid ;  fee  felenitcs . 

If  the  long-neck,  in  the  extrication  of  the  acid  from  vitriol,  happens 
to  crack  in  the  fire,  the  acid  that  rifes  after  this  period  is  found 
remarkably  changed  $.  It  emits  in  the  air  luffbeating  vapours  like  the  +sPir.  vision 
fumes  of  burning  brimftone,  and  riles  in  diftillation  with  a  heat  not  voIata“5'«^ 
much  greater  than  that  which  the  hand  can  bear:  to  the  tafte it di (covers 
little  corrofivenefs  or  acidity.  Combined  with  alkaline  falts,  it  lofes  its 
pungent  odour  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  any  other  acid,  it  is  difengaged 
from  the  alkali,  fo  as  to  rife  again  in  diftillation  as  volatile  and  fuffo- 
cating  as  before.  It  deftroys  or  whitens  the  blue  and  red  colours  of 
the  flowers  of  plants ;  whereas,  in  its  fixt  ftate,  like  the  other  acids, 
it  changes  the  blue  to  red  and  heightens  thofe  which  are  naturally  red. 

This  volatile  fpirit  lofes  its  fuffocating  odour,  and  refumes  its  corro¬ 
fivenefs,  fixednefs,  and  other  qualities,  by  expofure  to  the  air,  which 
feems  to  carry  off  the  inflammable  principle  whereon  its  volatility 
depended. 

The  fumes  of  burning  brimftone  are  no  other  than  the  vitriolic  acid 
in  its  volatile  ftate ;  fee  fulpbur.  If  a  little  burning  fulphur  be 
fufpended  over  fome  water  in  a  clofe  veflel  till  the  fumes  fubfide,  and 
this  repeated  with  frefh  portions  of  fulphur,  till  about  half  a  pound  has 
been  ufed  to  a  quart  of  water  §,  the  liquor  will  be  found  ftrongly  §  Aqua  ful- 
impregnated  with  the  volatile  fuffocating  acid,  and  in  keeping  for  P.  u 
fome  time,  if  the  veflel  is  not  clofely  ftopt,  it  will  become  -exa&ly  2*ff[u,phuris 
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fmukr  to  water  acidulated  with  the  fixt  acid.  If  a  very  laro-e  ylafq 
open  at  bottom,  be  hung  over  the  burning  fulphur,  in 'a  damp  place 
Icreened  from  wind,  a  part  of  the  fumes  will  condenfe  upon  the 
,  .  the  gjafs,  and  run  down  in  drops,  which  mav  be  collected  by 

placing  a  glals  dirti  underneath  :  the  acid  thus  obtained  is  called,  from 
‘e  iaPe ,°‘  the  vel?cl  that  has  been  generally  ufed  for  condenfino-  the 

4T4S?-  SleaedP,blt  °f  fr‘phur  by  *e  ?ellK  The  of°acid 

nam  P.L.  o^ecled  by  this  procefs  is  very  fmall,  g reatefl  part  of  the  fumes 

efcapmg:  fixteen  ounces  of  fulphur,  in  the  moll  favourable  circum- 

Itances,  yield  fcarcely  one  ounce  of  phlegmatic  fpirit ;  though  it  is 

certain,  that  out  of  this  quantity  of  fulphur,  more  than  fifteen  ounces 

aie  pure  acid,  of  luch  firength,  as  to  require  being  diluted  with  above 

an  equal  quantity  of  water  to  reduce  it  to  the  pitch  of  common  fpirit  of 

fulphur ;  lo  that  if  fulphur  could  be  burnt  without  the  lofs  of  an  v  of 

n  s  fumes»  might  obtain  double  its  weight  of  an  acid  of  the  ordinary 

length.  The  procefs  has  lately  been  improved,  by  fome  particular 

perfons,  though  not  perhaps  to  this  degree,  yet  fo  far  as  to  afford  at  a 

very  low  price  almofl  all  the  acid  now  fold  under  the  name  of  oil  of 

vitriol  The  improvement  confffs  in  burning  the  fulphur  in  very 

large  glafs  vefiels,  in  the  bottoms  of  which  fome  warm  water  is  place/ 

whofe  fleam  ferves  to  collea  and  condenfe  the  fumes ;  and  in  mixing 

with  the  fulphur  a  fmall  portion  of  nitre,  which  enables  it  to  burn 

without  communication  with  the  atmofphere. 

The  acid  of  vitriol  or  fulphur,  largely  diluted  fo  as  to  be  (importable 
°r.  but  gratefully  tart  to  the  palate,  is  the  mofl  falubrious  of  all  the 
mineral  acids.  It  is  mixed  with  watery  infufions,  fpirituous  tin&ures 
and  other  liquids,  as  an  antiphlogiflic;  as  a  reflringent  in  hemorrha- 
gws;  and  as  a  flomachic  and  corroborant  in  weakneifes,  lofs  of  appe¬ 
tite,  and  uecays  of  conflitution,  accompanied  with  flow  febrile  fvmp- 
toms,  brought  on  by  irregularities,  or  fucceeding  the  fuppreffon  of 
intermitt ents  by  Peruvian  bark.  In  feveral  cafes  of  this  kind,  after 
ntters  and  aromatics  of  themfelves  had  availed  nothing,  a  mixture  of 
t  em  with  the  vitriolic  acid  has  happily  taken  place:  the  form  com¬ 
monly  made  ufe  of  is  that  of  a  fpirituous  tindlure:  fix  ounces  of  oil  of 

degireeS  j?t0  a  quar£  of  redified  fPirit  of  wine,  the 

di gelled  “fnr^  /  ^  ^  Sentle  heat>  and  afterwards 

uigelted  for  three  days  longer  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  cinnamon, 

f  Elixir  §inger>  a»d  ha^  an  ounce  of  the  dry  leaves  of  pepper- 

yiaioiii3.  £.  i  >  0i  a  Pin*  of  an  aromatic  tin&ure  drawn  with  proof  fpirit  is 

mixed 
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mixed  with  four  ounces  of  the  ftrong  acid  *  :  thefe  liquors  are  given 
iiom  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  drops,  in  any  convenient  vehicle,  at  fuch 
times  as  tne  ftomach  is  moft  empty.  A  mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol  with 
ipiHt  of  wine  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to 
three  of  the  latter,  digefted  together  for  fome  time  f,  is  ufed  in  France 
as  a  reitringent  in  gonorrhoeas,  female  fluors,  and  fpittings  of  blood. 

When  oil  of  vitriol  and  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  are  long  digefted 
together  or  diftilled,  a  part  of  the  acid  unites  with  the  vinous  fpirit 
into  a  new  compound,  very  volatile  and  inflammable,  of  no  perceptible 
acidity,  of  a  ftrong  and  very  fragrant  fmell,  and  an  aromatic  kind  of 
taite:  this  dulcified  part,  more  volatile  than  the  reft,  feparates  and 
riles  hrit  in  diftillation,  and  may  thus  be  colleded  by  itfelf.  The 
college  of  London  dire&s  a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  a  pint  of  rectified 
ipirit  of  wine  to  be  cautioufly  and  gradually  mixed  (a  great  conflict  and 
heat  enluing  if  they  are  mixed  haftily)  and  fet  to  diftil  with  a  very 
gentle  heat :  that  of  Edinburgh  orders  the  fame  quantity  of  the  oil  of 
vitnol  to  be  dropt  into  four  times  as  much  of  the  vinous  fpirit,  and  the 
I??iX^ir<:to  digefted  in  a  clofe  veflel,  for  eight  days,  previously  to  the 
di  tdlation,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  coalition  of  the  two  ingredients. 
1  he  different  proportions  of  the  acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous,  in  thefe  pre- 
lcnptions,  make  no  material  variation  in  the  qualities  of  the  prod u eft 
provided  the  diftillation  is  duly  conduced  ;  for  the  fmalleft  of  the  above 
proportions  of  acid  is  much  more  than  the  vinous  fpirit  can  dulcify,  and 
all  the  redundant  acid  remains  in  either  cafe  behind.  The  true  dulci- 
fied  fpint  nfes  in  thin  fubtile  vapours,  which  condenfe  upon  the  fides 
°  u-  f  recipient  in  Freight  ftrias :  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  white  fumes, 
which  form  either  irregular  Arise  or  large  round  drops  like  oil ;  on  the 
hrft  appearance  of  which,  the  procefs  is  either  to  be  ftopt,or  the  receiver 
cnanged.  The  fpirit  which  thefe  fumes  afford*  very  different  from 
the  dulcified  one,  has  a  pungent  acid  fmell  like  the  fumes  of  burnino- 
fulphur  :  on  its  furface  is  found  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  f ,  of  a  ftron^ 
penetrating  and  very  agreeable  fmell,  readily  diftoluble  in  fpirit  of  wine", 
to  a  large  proportion  of  which  it  communicates  the  fmell  and  tafte  of 
the^  aromatic  or  dulcified  fpirit.  The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  order 
to  iecure  againft  any  acidity  in  the  dulcified  fpirit,  order  it  to  be  rectified, 
by  mixing  it  with  an  equal  meafure  of  water  in  every  pint  of  which  a 
dram  of  fait  of  tartar  has  been  diffolved,  and  drawing  oft' the  fpirit 
again  by  a  gentle  heat.  "  r 

This  fpirit,  taken  from  ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  drops,  ftrengthens 
the  ftomach  and  digeftive  powers,  relieves  flatulencies,  promotes 
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urine,  and  in  many  cafes  abates  fpafmodic  dridtures  and  procures 
reft.  It  is  not  effentially  different  from  the  celebrated  mineral  anodyne 
liquor  of  Hoffmann  ;  to  which  it  is  frequently,  by  the  author  himfelf, 
Liquof  ano-  directed  as  an  alternative.  It  is  evident,  from  Hoffmann’s  writings* 

Ub  HoiTraanrU  ^  anoctyne  was  compofed  of  the  dulcified  fpirit  and  the  aromatic 

0  mcnnj.  o*i  comes  overafterit,  but  the  particular  proportions  of  the  two  he 

has  no  where  fpecified :  the  faculty  of  Paris  diredls,  under  the  title  of 
his  preparation,  twelve  drops  of  the  oil  to  be  diffolved  in  two  ounces  of 
the  fpirit ;  the  college  of  Wirtemberg  feems  to  think,  that  all  the  oil, 
and  all  the  fpirit,  obtained  in  one  operation,  were  mixed  together, 
without  regard  to  the  precife  quantities. 

The  dulcified  fpirit  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a  menffruum  for  certain 
refinous  and  bituminous  bodies,  which  are  more  difficultly  and  languidly 
adted  upon  by  pure  vinous  fpirits.  It  is  often  mixed  with  aromatic  and 
ffomachic  ti natures,  in  cafes  where  the  ftomach  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  acid  elixirs  abovementioned  :  eight  ounces  are  commonly  added  to 

*  El  lx.  vitri-  a  pint  of  the  officinal  aromatic  tindlure  *,  in  which  it  does  not,  like 
on  uuice  P.L.  tjie  ac-q  unquici£ej>  occafion  any  precipitation.  A  medicine  of  this 

kind  was  formerly  in  great  effeem  under  the  name  of  Vigani’s  volatile 
elixir  of  vitriol,  the  preparation  of  which  was  long  kept  a  fecret,  and 
lirff  made  publick  in  the  pharmacopoeia  reformata:  it  is  prepared  by 
macerating,  in  fome  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  free  from  acidity,  a  fmall 
quantity  of  mint  leaves  curioufly  dried,  till  the  fpirit  has  acquired  a 
fine  green  colour:  to  prevent  the  neceflity  of  filtration,  during  which 
the  more  volatile  parts  would  exhale,  the  mint  may  be  fufpended  in  the 
fpirit  in  a  fine  linen  cloth. 

If  the  dulcified  fpirit,  re&ified  as  above  prefcribed  from  a  folution  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  be  fhaken  with  equal  its  quantity  of  a  like  folution, 

*  -chcreu"11  anc^  ^  m^xture  fuffered  to  reft ;  an  ethereal  liuid  -f*  rifes  to  the  furface, 
P.  Ed.  and  great  part  of  the  dulcified  fpirit  may  be  recovered  again  from  the 

remainder  by  diftillation.  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Hadley,  that  he  has 
obferved  the  larged  proportion  of  ether  to  be  obtained,  by  ufing  the 
dronged  vitriolic  acid  of  the  fhops  with  twice  its  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  diddling  immediately  by  a  heat  fufficient  to  make  the  mixture 
boil;  and  that  by  this  management,  from  three  pounds  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
fix  pints  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  he  obtained  two  pints  and  a  half 
of  the  ether. 

The  ether  or  ethereal  fpirit  is  the  lighted,  mod  fubtile,  volatile,  and 
inflammable,  of  all  known  liquids :  it  quickly  exhales  in  the  air,  diffu¬ 
sing  an  odour  of  great  fragrance  :  it  does  not  mingle  with  water,  with 
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acid  liquors,  with  alkaline  liquors,  or  with  vinous  fpirits,  but  dillolves 
oils,  balfams,  and  refins,  and  extracts  the  oily  and  refinous  parts  of 
vegetables.  It  has  been  hitherto  regarded  chiefly  as  a  matter  of 
curiofity,  nor  are  its  medicinal  qualities  as  yet  much  known.  Malouin 
looks  upon  it  as  one  of  the  moil  perfeft  tonics,  friendly  to  the  nerves, 
cordial  and  anodyne ;  and  fays  he  has  found  it  to  be  a  good  remedy  in 
rheums,  for  abating  coughs,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  convulfive  kind. 

Its  great  volatility  renders  the  taking  of  it  very  incommodious :  the 
author  abovementioned  orders,  as  the  moft  convenient  form,  from 
three  to  twelve  drops  to  be  dropt  on  fugar  or  powdered  liquorice,  a 
little  warm  water  or  fome  warm  infufion  to  be  immediately  added, 
and  the  whole  fwallowed  directly.  It  has  been  reported  to  give  imme- 
diate  eafe  in  violent  headachs,  by  being  rubbed  on  the  temples. 

The  vitriolic  acid  faturates  a  larger  quantity  of  fixt  alkaline  falts 
than  any  of  the  other  acids,  and  diflodges  therefrom  fuch  other  acids 
as  have  been  previoufly  combined  with  them  :  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  or 
oil  of  vitriol,  about  five  parts  are  fufficient  for  eight  of  the  common 
vegetable  fixt  alkalies..  The  neutral  fait,  refulting  from  its  coalition  Tartars 
with  this  kind  of  alkali,  is  of  a  bitterifh  tafle,  very  difficultly  foluble  vitrioiatum, 

lfl  r *,?r’  ,and  fca.rce,y  fuflble  in  th.e  fire  ia  fmall  dofes,  as  a  fcruple  Sal  e»ixumy 
or  half  a  dram,  it  is  an  ufeful  aperient ;  in  larger  ones,  as  four  or  five  Arcanum  du- 

drams,  a  mild  cathartic,  which  does  not  pafs  off  fo  haflily  as  the  fal 
catharticus ,  and  feems  to  perform  its  office  more  thoroughly.  This  vn  UJ  um' 
fait  has  been  commonly  prepared  with  the  alkali  obtained  from  tartar, 
and  is  hence  called  vitriolated  tartar  :  fome  dilute  the  oil  of  vitriol  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  drop  into  it  a  folution  of  the 
alkaline  fait  till  a  frefh  addition  occafions  no  further  effervefcence  *  •  *  p, 
others,  inffead  of  the  pure  acid,  ufe  vitriol  in  fubflance,  which  beincr  ‘ 
diffolved  in  boiling  water,  any  alkaline  fait,  gradually  fuperadded  till 
the  effervefcence  ceafes,  abforbs  the  pure  acid,  and  throws  down  the 
metallic  bafis  of  the  vitriol ;  one  part  of  the  alkali  is  nearly  fufficient 
for  two  of  the  vitriol  f :  This  laft  method,  more  troublefome  than  f  Ph  2W, 
the  other  in  regard  to  the  preparation,  more  effectually  fecures  the  me¬ 
dicine  from  a  redundance  of  acidity.  The  wholefale  dealers  fubffi- 
tute  for  this  fait  that  which  remains  after  the  extraction  of  the  acid  of 
nitre  by  means  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which,  when  duly  prepared,  isexaCtly 
the  fame  (fee  nitrumj  :  but  as  they  commonly  employ  in  that  procels 
an  over-proportion  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  vend  the  remaining  fait 
uncryftallized,  we  often  meet  with  it  fo  very  acid  as  to  be  utterly  unfit 
for  ufe.  3 
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W  i th  the  mineral  fixt  alkali,  and  the  earth  called  magnefia,  this 
acid  forms  compound  falts  of  a  bitterer  tafie,  fomewhat  lefs  purgative, 
and  much  ealier  of  folution,  than  that  with  vegetable  alkalies  (fee  page 
491) :  with  volatile  alkalies  a  very  pungent  ammoniacal  fait,  whole 
medicinal  effedts  are  not  well  known.  The  Rrong  acid,  boiled  on  ar¬ 
gillaceous  earths  to  drynefs,  corrodes  a  portion  of  them,  and  concretes 
therewith  into  an  aufiere  Ryptic  fait  (fee  page  142).  Calcareous  earths 
it  does  not  diffolve  into  a  liquid  Rate,  but  may  be  combined  with  them, 
by  precipitation  from  other  acids,  into  an  indifToluble  concrete  feem- 
mgly  of  no  medicinal  activity  (fee  page  ^9).  Among  metallic  bodies, 
it  dilfolves  zinc  and  iron  readily ;  copper,  filver,  quickfilver,  lead,  and 
tin,  very  difficultly :  it  is  fitted  for  adding  on  the  two  firfi  by  dilution 
with  three  or  four  times  its  quantity  of  water :  the  others  require  the 
undiluted  acid,  and  a  heat  fufficient  to  make  it  boil;  when,  the  more 
phlegmatic  parts  exhaling,  fo  much  of  the  pure  acid  matter  remains 
combined  with  the  metals,  as  to  render  them,  in  part  at  lead:,  diffo- 
iuble  in  water;  fee  the  refpeddive  metals. 

The  medical  qualities  of  the  acid  in  its  volatile  Rate  are  very  little 
known,  and  thofe  of  the  combinations  thereof  with  alkalies  not  at  all, 
though  they  fimild  feem  to  deferve  enquiry.  The  volatile  acid  of 
burning  brimRone  may  be  commodioufly  transferred  into  fixt  alkalies, 
by  dipping  linen  clothes  in  a  Rrong  folution  of  the  alkali  and  fufpending 
them  over  the  fumes,  of  which  they  will  quickly  imbibe  fo  much  as  to 
2ieutralize  the  alkali :  this  neutral  fait  being  rubbed  off,  the  clothes 
may  be  again  moiRened  with  the  alkaline  ley,  expofed  to  the  acid 
fumes,  and  thefe  procefies  alternately  repeated  (a).  The  neutral  fait 
thus  obtained  differs  greatly  in  its  taRe  and  other  properties,  and  doubt- 
lefs  alfo  in  its  medical  virtues,  from  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
coalition  of  the  fixt  acid  with  the  fame  alkali,  that  is  from  vitriolated 
tartar.  It  diffolves  more  eafily  in  water,  and  fhoots,  not  into  o<Ran- 
gular  cryfials,  but  into  fmall  (lender  ones  like  ffiort  needles.  On 
adding  to  it  the  fixt  vitriolic  acid  (or  even  the  weaker  acids  of  nitre  or 
fea  fait)  the  volatile  acid  is  difengaged  from  the  alkali ;  and  though,  in 
the  compound  fait,  its  pungent  fmell  was  wffiolly  fupprefied,  it  now 
riies  in  difiillation  as  pungent  and  fufiopating  as  the  original  fumes  of 
the  brimRone.  The  neutral  fait,  in  a  dry  form,  may  be  kept  un¬ 
changed  for  years :  diffolved  in  water  and  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the 

nir,  or  if  roaRed  with  a  gentle  heat,  it  becomes  the  fame  with  vitri¬ 
olated  tartar. 

{a)  Vide  Stahlii  Experimenta  &  animadverfiones  ccc. 
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U  L  MA  R  I  A. 

U  L  MA  R I  A  five  regina  prati  Ph.  Edinb.  Barba  capra  floribus 

compaftis  C.B.  Meadowsweet  or  qjjeen-of-the  meadows  : 
a  plant  with  tall,  fmooth,  reddilh,  brittle  Aalks ;  and  oval,  fharp- 
pointed,  indented  leaves,  fet  in  pairs  along  a  middle  rib,  with  fmaller 
pieces  between,  and  at  the  end  a  larger  odd  one  divided  into  three 
ledtions,  wrinkled  and  green  above,  white  underneath :  on  the  tops 
come  forth  large  thick  cluflers  of  little  whitiih  flowers,  followed  each 
by  feveral  crooked  feeds  fet  in  a  roundifh  head.  It  is  perenniah 
common  in  moift  meadows,  and  flowers  in  fune. 

The  leaves  of  ulmaria  recommended  as  mild  reflringents,  dilcover 
to  the  tafle  or  fmell  very  little  foundation  for  any  medical  virtues. 
The  flowers  have  a  ftrong  and  pleafant  fmell,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
are  fuppoled  to  be  antifpafmodic  and  diaphoretic,  and  which  in  keep¬ 
ing  is  foon  difflpated,  leaving  in  the  flowers  only  an  infipid  mucilagi¬ 
nous  matter.  As  thefe  flowers  are  more  rarely  ufed  in  medicine  than 
their  fragrant  fmell  might  rationally  perfuade,  Linnaeus  fufpedts  that 
the  negledt  of  them  has  arilen  from  the  plant  being  poflefled  of  fome 
noxious  qualities,  which  it  feemed  to  betray  by  its  being  left  untouched 
by  cattle  :  it  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  cattle,  which  refufed 
the  ulmaria,  refufed  alfo  angelica,  and  other  herbs,  whofe  innocence  is 
apparent  from  daily  experience. 


UL  MU  S. 

U  L  M  U  S  Pharm.  Edinb.  Ulmus  campejlris  &  theophraJU  C.  B. 
Elm:  a  tall  common  tree;  covered  with  a  rough,  chapt,  brownifh, 
brittle  bark,  under  which  lies  a  white,  fmooth,  tough,  coriaceous 
one ;  producing  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  appear,  imperfect 
flowers,  followed  by  flat  roundifh  capfules  containing  each  a  Angle 
feed. 

The  inner  tough  bark  of  the  elm  tree,  of  no  manifefl;  fmell, 'dis¬ 
covers,  on  being  chewed,  a  copious  (limy  mucilage,  of  no  particular 
tafle :  the  outer  brittle  bark  is  much  Ids  flimy,  but  equally  void  of 
fmell  and  tafle.  It  may  therefore  be  prefumed,  that  if  elm-bark  has 
been  found  of  ufe  in  nephritic  cafes,  in  which  it  is  recommended  by 
authors ;  or  externally  againft  burns,  for  which  it  is  applied  by  the 
common  people;  it  was  of  ufe  no  otherwife  than  as  a  Ample  emollient. 
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Neither  the  purgative  virtue  afcribed  to  it  by.  fome,  nor  the  aftringent 
by  others,  appear  to  have  any  foundation. 


U  R  I  N  A. 

URINA  P/j.  Parif.  Urine.  The  recent  urine  of  healthful 
fubjeCts  is  naufeoufly  bitter,  very  faline,  fcarce  manifeftly  alkaline  or 
acid..  Air°on  as  it:  begins  to  putrefy,  it  emits  volatile  alkaline  vapours; 
and  if  diddled,  when  moderately  putrefied,  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  yields 
a  concrete  volatile  alkaline  fait :  as  volatile  alkalies  have  a  drong  anti¬ 
septic  power,  the  vapours  of  putrefied  urine  are  not  obferved,  like  thofe 
of  cadaverous  animal  fubdances,  to  be  productive  of  putrid  difeafes. 
A  pungent  caudic  volatile  fpirit  may  likewife  be  obtained  from  recent 
urine,  by  infpiflating,  and  then  diddling  it  with  the  addition  of  quick¬ 
lime. 

If  the  putrefied  urine  be  dowly  infpiflated,  in  glafs  or  done-ware 
vedels,  to  the  confidence  of  a  thin  fyilup,  and  fet  for  fome  weeks  in 
a  cold  place,  brown  crydals  will  fhoot  from  it,  confiding  partly  of 
marine  ialt,  and  partly  of  a  fait  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  dioots  before 
the  marine,  and  which,  by  repeated  folutions,  filiations,  and  cry- 
dallizations,  may  be  purified  both  from  that  fait  and  from  the  adhering 
*  Sal  micro-  01b  ^is  Rate  *,  it  appears  perfectly  neutral,  and  impreffes  on  the 
cofmicum^w  tongue  a  fenfe  of  coolnefs  with  a  flight  bitterifhnefs  :  laid  on  a  red  hot 
fal uriny.13  6  ^r011»  it  bubbles,  emits  volatile  alkaline  vapours,  and  runs  into  a  colour- 
lefs  pellucid  fubdance  refembling  fine  glafs  :  this  apparent  glafs  is  mani- 
fedly  acid,  though  but  weakly  lb,  diffolves  in -water,  neutralizes  alka¬ 
line  falts,  and  with  volatile  alkalies  regenerates  the  original  neutral 
Salt. .  One  of  its  mod  didinguiddng  characters  is,  that  a  mixture  of 
it  witn  inflammable  matters,  as  foot  or  powdered  charcoal,  on  being 
heated  to  ignition  in  an  open  veflel,  emits  flafhes  like  lightening,  and, 
on  being  diddled  in  a  retort  with  a  moderately  drong  fire,  yields  the 
highly  inflammable  concrete  called  phofphorus. 

Urine  is  fometimes  applied  externally,  boiled  with  bran,  as  a 
refolvent  and  difcutient,  in  which  intentions  it  is  faid  to  be  very  effi¬ 
cacious.  Recent  cows  urine  has  been  drank  in  the  fpring,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  pint  or  more  every  morning,  for  feveral  days,  as  an  atte- 
nuant  and  deobdr^ent  in  different  diforders  :  the  naufeous  draught 
purges  plentifully  by  dool,  and  fometimes  vomits.  The  peculiar  fait 
of  urine  is  but  of  late  difcovery,  and  its  medicinal  qualities  are  as  yet 
unknown. 
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URTICA. 

URTICA  major  vulgaris  Pharm .  Edinb .  Urtica  urens  maxima 

C.B.  Common  stinging  nettle. — Infufions  and  decodions 
of  this  herb,  or  its  fexpreffed  juice,  are  recommended  in  different 
diforders  as  aperients,  and  faid  toloofen  the  belly  :  the  juice,  depurated 
and  gently  infpiffated,  difcovers  a  confiderable  tafte,  of  the  fubfaline 
kind. 

U  vm  P  A  S  S  M. 

RAISINS:  rich  fweet  grapes,  dried  by  the  fun’s  heat  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe.  Two  forts  are  directed  for  medicinal  ufe. 
i.  Uvje  passze  majores  Ph.  Lond.  &  Ed.  raifins  of  the  fun;  the 
fruit  of  the  vitis  damafcena  dried  upon  the  tree ;  the  ffem  of  each 
charter,  when  the  grapes  are  ripe,  being  cut  almoff  through,  fo  as  to 
prevent  the  afflux  of  any  freffl  juice.  2.  Uvas  pass.®  min  ores 
feu  corinthiac^  Ph.  Edinb .  currants;  the  fruit  of  the  vitis  corin- 
thiaca  picked  from  the  ffalks. 

Th  ese  fruits  are  ufed  as  agreeable  lubricating  acefcent  fweets,  in 
pedtoral  decodtions,  and  for  obtunding  the  acrimony  of  other  medicines 
and  rendering  them  acceptable  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  :  the  firrt  fort 
inclines  moil  to  acidity,  the  fweetnefs  of  the  latter  being  more  of  the 
mucilaginous  kind.  They  both  give  out  their  fweetnefs  and  their 
pleafant  flavour  to  water  and  to  fpirit :  the  ffones  or  feeds  are  fuppofed 
to  communicate  a  difagreeable  reliffl,  and  hence  are  generally  directed 
to  be  taken  out ;  but  it  did  not  appear  on  trial  that  they  give  any  tafte 
at  all  to  water,  proof  fpirit,  or  rectified  fpirit. 

IVINTERANUS  CORTEX. 

WINTERANUS  cortex  Ph.  Edinb .  Cortex  magellanicus . 

Winter’s  bark  :  the  bark  of  a  middle-fized  tree  flauri folia  magel- 
lanica  cortice  acri  C.  B.J  faid  to  have  bay-like  leaves,  and  dowers  like 
thofe  of  the  honeyfuckle,  and  to  grow  in  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and 
other  parts  of  America.  The  bark  is  brought  over  in  pretty  thick 
pieces,  rolled  up  into  quills ;  externally  of  ap^  affl- colour,  fungous, 
uneven,  and  full  of  clefts;  internally  comp  ad,  and  of  a  reddifh- 
yellow  or  rufty  hue. 

4  F  z  This 
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Tins  bark  was  difcovered  on  the  coaft  of  Magellan,  by  captain 
Winter,  101567:  the  Tailors  then  employed  it  as°a  fpice,  and  after¬ 
wards  found  it  ferviceable  in  the  fcurvy;  againft  which  it  is  ftill  [„ 
fome  places,  made  an  ingredient  in  diet-drinks.  Among  us-  it  t 
rarely  to  be  met  with ;  canella  alba  being  generally  fubftitutod  t’o  it  in 
K"“ps’  and  ^  ^reckoned  to  be  the  fame.  There  is,  never- 
,  }  ’  :l  confidei  able  difference  betwixt  them  both  in  appearance 
and  1.1  quality:  the  Winters-bark  is  in  larger  pieces  than  til  canella,' 
f  a  more  rugged  lurface,  and  deeper  colour:  its  fmell  is  more 
agieeable;  its  tafte  warmer,  more  pungent,  and  lefs  bitter. 


ZEDOARIA.  '  :  >  , 

Z  ED  OAR  I A  Pbarm.  Lond.  &  Edinb.  Zcdoaria  lour  a 
Zcdoana  rotunda  C.  B.  _  Zedoar y  :  the  root  of  an  Indian  phuit  of 

win.  h  we  have  no  certain  account;  brought  over  in  oblong  pieces 
,  ou,  l  le  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger  and  two  or  three  niches  in 
CI}S‘h;  or  ln  roundilh  ones  *  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  of  an  alh- 

mlTrW  °Utnde,’  and,WhitC  Within'  The  l0I,S  fort  Is  laid  by  fome 
to  be  the  ftrongeft,  but  the  difference,  if  any,  is  very  inconfiderable 

and  hence  the  college  allows  both  to  be  ufed  indifcriminately  ‘  ’ 

•  Tfns  r°ot  has  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a  bitterith  aromatic  tafte  It 
impregnates  water  with  its  fmell,  a  flight  bitternefs,  a  confiderab  e 
warmth  and  pungency,  and  a  yellow^  brown  colour:  the  red dill  ! 

th  watt  In'  Zn?  “  in  ‘f6  ftr°n«er>  alld  in  weaker!  til 
e  \vateiy.  In  diflillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  thick  ponderous 

effential  oil,  fmelling  ftrongly  of  the  zedoary,  in  tafte  very  hot  and 

pungent .  the  decodhon,  thus  deprived  of  the  aromatic  matter,  and 

toncen  rated  by  infpiffation,  proves  weakly  and  difagreeably  bitter  and 

fubacrid.  A  part  ol  its  odorous  matter  rifes  alfo  in  the  infpiffation  of 

the  fpirituous  tadhire :  the  remaining  extradt  is  a  very  warm  not 

zeZolry  in  fubSnce1"61'  ar°matiC’  flaV0Ur  m0re  SratefuI  tha"  the 

Zedoary  root  is  a  very  ufeful  warm  ftomachic.  It  was  employed 

article^  *  {i,c<:edai1'eum  t0  gentian  root ;  at  a  time  when  a  poifonous 
a  tide,  mixed  with  the  gentian  brought  from  abroad,  rendered  its  ufe 

Si  ?  fr7  ‘he  ab-e  analylis  it  appears  m  be  not  entirely 
limilar  to  that  fimpie  butter ;  its  warm  aromatic  part  beino  the  pre- 

vaihng  principle,  in  virtue  of  which,  its  fpirituous  extradf  (the  moll 

elegant 
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elegant  preparation  of  it)  is  made  an  ingredient  in  the  cordial  confec- 
tion  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 


ZIDETHUM. 

ZIBET  HU  M  Pb.  Ed.  Civetta.  Civet  :  a  foft  undluous 

octariferous  fubflance,  about  the  confidence  of  honey  or  butter;  of  a 
whitifh,  yellowifh,  or  brownifh  colour,  and  fometimes  blackifh  • 
brought  from  the  Brazils,  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  and  the  Ead  Indies  • 
found  in  certain  bags  fituated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  the  cat  kind.  The  bag  has  an  aperture  externally,  by  which 
the  civet  is  fhed  or  extradted.  ^ 


Tins  fubftance  has  a  very  fragrant  fmell,  fo  ftrong  as,  when  undi- 
luted,  to  be  dilagrecable ;  and  an  undluous  fubacrid  tade.  It  is  uied 
chiefly  in  perfumes,  rarely  or  never  for  medicinal  purpofes,  thomdi 
the  fingular  cfFedts  which  mulk  has  beer)  lately  found  to  produce  may 
ferve  as  an  inducement  to  the  trial.  It  unites  with  oils,  both  exprelTed 
and  diddled,  and  with  animal  fats  :  in  watery  or  fpirituous  liquors  it 
does  not  diffolve,  but  both  menftrua  may  be  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  its  odoriferous  matter,  water  by  diftillation,  and  readied  fpir it 

by  digeftion  :  by  trituration  with  mucilages,  it  becomes  folublc  in 
water. 


Z  I  N  CU  M. 

ZINC  or  tutenag :  a  bluifh  white  metal ;  crackling,  in  being 
bent,  like  tin,  and  quickly  breaking;  about  feven  times  fpecificallv 
heavier  than  water ;  beginning  to  melt  in  a  moderate  red  heat  and 
very  (lowly  calcining  on  a  continuance  of  the  fire;  in  a  moderate  white- 
heat  flowing  thin,  burning,  fulgurating,  with  a  bright  deep  green  or 
bluifh  green  flame,  and  fubliming  into  light  white  flowers,  which  con¬ 
crete  about  the  upper  part  of  the  vefTel,  or  on  the  bodies  adjacent  into 
thin  crufts,  or  foft  loofe  filaments  like  down  or  cobwebs.  In  its’  me¬ 
tallic  form,  and  in  that  of  a  calx  or  flowers,  it  diffolves  readily  in  all 
acids,  and  precipitates  from  them  almoft  all  the  other  metallic  bodies 
The  calces  or  flowers  of  zinc  are  difficultly  revived  into  their  metallic 
form.  Though  perfcftly  fixed  in  the  fire  fo  long  as  they  continue  in 
a  ftate  of  calx ;  yet,  as  calces  in  general  require  for  their  revival  a 
greater  heat  than  that  in  which  the  metal  itfelf  melts,  and  as  a  full 
melting  heat  is  the  greateft  that  zinc  can  fupport ;  the  inftant  they  are 

revived. 
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revived,  they  burn  and  calcine  again  in  open  veffels,  and  efcape 
through  the  pores  of  clofe  ones.  Hence  fome  ores  and  preparations 
of  this  metal  have  been  long  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  even  chemically 
examined,  without  being  difeovered  to  be  fuch.  The  revival  may  be 
effected,  by  ufing  compadt  veffels,  of  fuch  a  ftrudture,  that  the  zinc, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  reffored  to  its  metallic  form  by  the  charcoal  pow¬ 
der  or  other  inflammable  additions  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  thofe 
purpofes,  may  be  fuffered  to  fublime  or  run  off  from  the  heat  without 
being  expofed  to  the  outward  air ;  or  by  adding  fome  other  metallic 
fubftance  to  detain  it,  as  copper,  which  is  thus  changed  into  brafs. 

This  metal  has  not  yet  been  received  into  the  fhopsin  its  own  form; 
though  it  fhould  feem  to  deferve  a  place,  as  affording  preparations 
fuperior  to  the  ores  or  productions  of  it  now  made  ufe  of.  A  white 
vitriol  made  from  pure  zinc,  by  diffolution  in  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid 
and  cryftallization,  is  doubtlefs  preferable  for  medicinal  ufe  to  the 
common  impure  white  vitriol ;  and  the  white  flowers,  into  which  it 
is  changed  by  deflagration,  to  the  very  impure  calamine  and  tutty. 
Moderately  pure  white  flowers,  fublimed  from  it  in  the  brafs  or  other 
furnaces,  wherein  zinc  or  its  ores  are  melted  with  other  metals,  were 
formerly  kept  in  the  fhops,  and  diffinguifhed  by  the  names  of pompho-  v 
Jix  and  nihil  album . 


ZINGIBER . 

ZINGIBER  Ph.  Lend.  &  C.  B.  Zingiberi  Ph.  Ed . 
Ginger  :  the  root  of  a  reed-like  plant,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
Eaft  Indies  and  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  the  Weft ;  brought  over  in 
knotty  branched  flattifh  pieces,  freed  from  the  outer  bark,  of  a  pale 
colour  and  fibrous  texture  :  that  which  is  leaf!;  fibrous  is  accounted  the 
beff. 

This  warm  aromatic  root,  of  common  ufe  as  a  fpice  in  flatulent 
colics,  &c.  appears  to  be  much  lefs  liable  to  heat  the  conflitution  than 
might  be  expedted  from  the  penetrating  heat  and  pungency  of  its  tafle, 
and  from  the  fixednefs  of  its  adtive  principles.  It  gives  out  the  whole 
of  its  virtue  to  redtified  fpirit,  and  great  part  of  it  to  water,  tinging 
the  former  of  a  deep,  the  latter  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  :  the  lpirituous 
tindture,  infpiffated,  yields  a  fiery  extradt,  fmelling  moderately  of  the 

ginger ; 
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ginger :  the  watery  infufion,  boiled  down  to  a  thick  confiflence,  dif- 
folved  afrefh  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  ftrongly  boiled  down 
again,  retains  ftill  the  heat  and  pungency  of  the  root,  though  little  or 
nothing  of  its  fmell :  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  of  the  common 
fpices  whofe  pungency  is  of  fo  fixed  a  kind.  In  the  fhops  is  kep£  & 
fyrup  made  from  an  infufion  of  three  *  or  four  f  ounces  of  the  root 
in  three  pints  of  boiling  water,  which  is  agreeably  impregnated  with 
its  warmth  and  flavour ;  and  the  candied  ginger,  brought  from  abroad^ 
which  is  likewife  moderately  aromatic. 
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2  74 

F. 

Creticus 

247 

Faba  crafla 

550 

Digitalis 

247 

febrifuga 

402 

Dodecatheon 

44 1 

Indica 

* 

402 

Doria  herba 

574 

purgatrix 

468  ' 

Doronicum  Germanicum 

248 

fandi  Ignatii 

- 

402 

,  .  •- 

Faba 

Faba  fuilla  Z 

Fabaria 
F'arfara 
Febrifuga 

Febrifugum  Craanii 
Fel 

Ferrum 

Ficaria 

Ficus 

Flammula 

Fceniculum  dulce 

erraticum 
porcinum 
Sinenfe 
tortuofum 
vulgare 
Foenum  camelorum 
Gnecum 
Folium  Indum 
orientale 
Formica 
Fraga 
Frangula 

Fraxinella  - 
Fraxinus 
Frudlus  horasi 
Frumenta 
Fucus  veficulofus 
Fuga  daemon um 
Fuligo 
Fu  maria 
Fungus  arboreus 
igniarius 
petrous  marinus 


Furfur 


vinofus 


Gabianum  oleum 
Galanoa 

Galbanum 

Gale 

Galeopfis 

Galerita 


G. 


I 
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Pag. 

E  X 

m 

308 

Gallas 

55° 

Gallium 

«* 

565 

Gamandra 

« 

366 

Gambogia  -  « 

m 

62 

Garoftnum 

m 

263 

Garyophyllus 

264 

Genifta 

207 

Gcntiana 

*■* 

1 79 

In.dica 

-  463 

Geranium 

- 

270 

mofchatum 

- 

5 1 2 

Gialappa 

- 

437 

Gilla  vitrioli 

-  55 

Gingiberi 

- 

-  524 

Gingidium 

- 

27 1 

Ginfeng 

■m 

322 

Gladiolus  luteus 

-  272 

Gians  unguentaria 

- 

359 

Glycypicros 

•* 

520 

Glycyrrhiza  -  - 

- 

2  73 

Gramen  caninum 

- 

276 

Grana  cnidia  -  4 

273 

paradili 

1 

-  274 

regia  - 

-  2  75 

tiglia 

-  276 

tindtoria 

- 

2  77 

Granata 

-  462 

Granatus  filveftris 

-  309 

Granum  mofchi 

- 

279 

G  rap  hoy  .. 

- 

280 

Gratia  Dei 

l9 

Germanorum 

-  2 1 

Gratiola 

- 

50 

Guaiacum 

is 

-  3.55 

Gummi  acanthinum 

22 

ammoniacum 

2  77 

anime 
arabicum 
chi  bou 

•  434 

courbaril 

~ 

280 

elemi 

- 

28  £ 

guaiaci 

384 

gutta 

333 

hederje 

433 

juniperinum 

Pag. 
282 

282 

283 
283 
1 1 1 
184 
283 

286 

287 

287 

288 
312 

-  575 

59° 
200 

289 
320 

I27 

-  528 

290 

291 
560 

292 
468 

■  468 
326 

292 

I17 

123 

249 

293 
287 

29.? 

294 
296 

53 
29  6 

252 
53 

2Z2 

294 
283 
300 

324 
Gummi 


Nominum  &  Synonymoru m. 


Gummi  lacca 

Senegalenfe 
Thebaicnm 
tragacanthse 
Gutta  gamba 
Gypfum- 

H. 

Haematites 
Halicacabum 
Hardefia 
Hedera  arborea 
terreftris 
Helenium 
Heliochryfum 
.Helleborus  albus 
niger 

Hclvetii  pulvis 
.Helxine 
JHepar  antimonii 
fulphuris 
Hepatica  nobilis 
terreftris 
Hepatorium 
.Heptaphyllum 
Herba  alba 

Alexandrina 

Apollmaris 

bafilica 

Britan  nica 

cephalalgica 

doria 

felis 

fanfti  Jacobi 
jul.a 

iandas  Kunigundis 
militaris 
papillaris 
pedicularis 
pulicaris 
regia  * 

facra 
faiivaris 
Roberti 
•juinitatis 


330  Hermodactylus 
297  Hibernicus  lapis 
296  Hiera  picra 
25)8  Hierobotane 
283  Hippolapathum 
520  Hippomarathrum 
Hippofelinum 
Hippuris 
Hirundinaria 


298 

Holofteus 

u  y  7  Ur 

4H 

199 

277 

24 

Hordeolum 

306 

Hordeum 

2  99 

caufticum 

199 

3  00 

perlatum 

277 

256 

Horminum 

307 

84 

2  55 

Hydrargyrus 

301 

Hydrolapathum 

335 

3  02 

Hydropiper 

427 

37 

Hyofcyamus 

308 

425 

Hypericum 

309 

*61 

Hypociftis 

sj  7 

310 

543 

Hyftricis  lapis  ~ 

138 

303 

303 

1. 

261 

Iberis  -  • 

341 

2d. 

56  4 

Ibifcus 

9 

Ichthyocolla 

O  • 

34 

3°  6 

Igalur 

402 

308 

Illecebra 

2 14 

404 

Imperatoria 

J  T 

315 

335 

Inguinalis 

260 

569 

Intybus 

255 

574 

Inula 

256 

388 

Ipecacoanha  ,  - 

31 1 

Iquetaia 

518 

118 

Iringus 

260 

261 

Irio 

*“  2  60 

375 

Iris  Florentina 

320 

333 

noftras  purpurea 

319 

535 

paluftris  lutea 

320 

457 

Iva  arthritica 

J 

204 

404 

Ixine 

l8l 

569 

460 

J. 

288 

Jacobaea 

3 1 1 

304 

Jalapium 

312 

4  H 

Jalappa 

I 

N  D  E  X 

Jalappa  alba 

Pag. 

367 

Lapis  hyftricis  i 

Japonica  terra 

553 

lazuli 

Jecoraria 

3°4 

Malacenfis 

Tefuiticus  cortex 

427 

porcinus 

Jujuba 

3  21 

fepticus 

Julia  herba 

.118 

fimias 

Juncus  odoratus 

322 

fpecularis 

Juniperus 

323 

Lappa 

Jupiter 

533 

Laplana 

K. 

Kali 

325 

Larix 

Lafer 

Laferpitium  • 

Karabe 

538 

Lathyrus 

Keiri 

205 

Laudanum 

Kermes 

326 

Lavendula  anguftifolia 

mineralis 

63 

O 

latifolia 

Ketmia 

1 2  3 

Laver  Germanicum 

Kiki 

468 

Laureola 

Kina  kina 

427 

Laurocerafus 

Kunigundis  herba 

261 

Laurus 

L. 

Labdanuin  -  - 

327 

Lazuli  lapis 

Lentifcus 

Lepidium 

Lac 

328 

Leucanthenmm  Diofcoridis 

lunse 

230 

odoratius 

fulphuris 

543 

vulgare 

virgin  is 

130 

Leucoitim  luteum 

Lacca 

330 

Leuconymphasa  - 

Lachryma  abiegna 

55i 

Leucopiper 

Ladtucm 

332 

Levifticum 

Ladanum 
Lamir.m  album 
Lampiana 
Lanaria 

Lapathum  acetofum 
acutiim 
aquaticum 
hortenfe 
un&uofum 
Lapides  cancrorum 
Lapis  bezoar 
csemleus 
calami  nar  is 
c.yanus 
haematites 
I  libernicus 


32  7  Libanotis 
333  Lichen  _ 

333  cinereus  terreftris 
568  Lignum  aloes 

1 1  aquilm 

334  calambac 

335  Campechenfe 

335  cedrinum 

143  fpurium 

1 67  colublinum 

135  guaiacum 

359  Indicum' 

155  juniperinum 

339  lentifcinum 

298  Moluccenfe 

30^  nephriticum 


Pao-. 

o 

138 

339 

138 

138 

484 

*37 

520 

123 

333 

55i 

107 

i°? 

563 

411 

336 

337 

124 

559 

33^ 

339 

339 

3-1-° 

34 1 

204 

202 

126 

205 
403 
442 

342 
473 
304 

343  • 
3-14 
345- 
34  5 
3  45 
194 

324 

402 

294 

3  (5 

324 

340 

468 

389 


Lignum 


NoMINUM  &  SVNONVMORUM. 


Lignum  pavanum 
rhodium 
fan&um 
Tantalum 
fappan 
fafiafras 
vitae 

Ligufticum 
Lilium  album 

convallium 
Limaces 
Limones 
Linaria 
Lingua  avis 

cervina 
Lini  femen 
Linum  catharticum 
Liparis 
Liquidambar 
Liquiritia 
Lithargyrus 
Lithofpermum 
Lixivium  faponarium 
tartari 

Lotus  filveftris 
Lujula 

Lumbrici  terreftres 

Lumbus  Veneris 

Luna 

Lupulus 

Lycoperdon 


Mace  rone 

Macis 

Macropiper 

Magellanicus  cortex 

Magiftrantia 

Magnefia  alba 

vitr  a  riorum 
Maianthemum 
Majorana 

Syriaca 

Malabathri  oleum 

Malabathrum 

Malicorium 


Pag. 

468 

Malva 

34^ 

Malvavilcus,  P;  altl1;Eaj 

•*  » 

294 

Maniguetta 

- 

500 

Manna 

- 

345 

Brigantiaca 

-  - 

'5  09 

Marathrum 

- 

294 

Marathrophyllum 

mr 

342 

Marcafita 

- 

347 

Marcaffita 

- 

348 

Margaritae 

■■ 

349 

Marrubium 

- 

349 

Mars 

- 

350 

Marum  Syriacum 

- 

2  75 

vulgare 

- 

35i 

Maftiche 

- 

35 1 

acanthina 

- 

352 

Maftichina 

Nr 

441 

Materia  perlata 

r 

353 

Matricaria 

290 

Matrifylva  Z 

mt 

448 

Mechoacanna 

353 

nigra 

483 

Meconium 

- 

482 

Medica  malus 

- 

368 

Medulla  faxi 

m 

354 

Mel  - 

- 

354 

Melampodium 

- 

375 

Melanopiper 

- 

82 

Melanofmegma 

- 

355 

Meleguetta 

- 

355,  22 

Melilotus 

306 

MelilTa 

Turcica 

- 

356 

Meliflophyllon 

- 

443 

Mellitis 

~  587 

Mentaftrum 

315 

Mentha  aquatica 

- 

35^ 

cataria 

- 

358 

corymbifera  - 

•m 

348 

paluftris 

- 

358 

piperitis 

- 

363 

Saracenica  - 

- 

2  1 7 

vulgaris 

- 

359 

Menyanthes 

- 

293 

Mercurialis 

4H  2 

Pag. 

34 
292 
360 
36  r 
270 

437 

138 

460 

362 

363 

264 

363 

364 

365 

181 

3  6  4 
60 

366 
~  5$  5 

367 

312 

419 

218 
2  20 

367 

302 

442 

505 

292 

368 

•  369 
377 
“  369 

369 

-  37 2 
372 
388 

-  128 
458 

372 

-  ll7 

37° 

-  564 

373 

Mercurialis 


Mercurialis  montana 
Mercurius 

vitse 

Mctella  nux 

Meum 

Mezereon 

Militaris  herba 

Milium  folis 

Millefolium 

Millemorbia 

Millepede 

Minium 

Graecorum 

Mirabilis  Peruviana  - 

Moldavica 

Mora 

Morfus  gallinae 
Mofchata  nux 
Mofchus 
Moxa  - 
Mufcus  maritimus 
Myacantha 
Mvofotis 

J 

Myriophyllon 

Myriftica  nux 

Myrobalani 

Myrrh  a 

Mvrtacantha 

* 

Myrtilli 

Myrtus 

Brabantica 

Myxa 

Myxaria 

N. 

Napha 
Naphtha 
Napium 
Napus  dulcis 
filveftris 
Nardus  Celtica 
Indica 
ruftica 

Nafturtium  aquaticum 
hortenfe 
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Natron 

Pag. 

374 

-  388 

*  b3 

Nenuphar 

40^ 

65 

Nepeta 

388 

-  401 

Nephriticum  lignum 

389 

374 

Neroli  ellentia 

1 1 2 

559 

Nicotiana 

39° 

375 

minor 

391 

-  353 

Nihil 

59° 

-  375 

Ninzin 

289 

5*8 

Nitrum 

^92 

376 

ammoniacale 

396 

448 

antiquorum 

388 

2  !  4 

calcareum 

397 

3*2 

hydrologorum 

4Q 1 

377 

caufticum 

64 

-  27.6 

eubicum 

396 

33 

ftibiatum 

02 

398 

vitriolatum 

395: 

378 

volatile. 

-  39 6 

380 

Nucilla 

39* 

226 

Nuculae  faponaris 

5°7 

475 

Nummularia 

398 

487' 

Nutritum  unguentum 

■  45i 

-  375 

Nux  Barbadenhs 

4O8 

398 

ben 

127 

38f 

metella 

4  0 1 

382 

mofchata  - 

398 

475 

piftacia 

-  400 

383 

purgans 

-  468 

383 

vomica. 

40 1 

384 

Nymph  re  a . 

403 

-  322 

322 

G> 

Ochra 

404 

Ocularia 

262 

1 12 

Oculi  cancrorum 

1  67 

-  434 

Oculus  bovis 

126 

333 

Ocymum 

4C4 

384 

Ofra  alba 

-  4B8 

-  385 

Oleum  abietinum 

55 1 

385 

animale 

-  485 

386 

Carpathicum 

552 

109 

Gabianum 

434 

386 

laurinum 

339- 

387 

Neroli 

1 1  2 

Oleum 

Nominum  Sc  Synon Y m o k u  mV 


Pag. 
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Oleum  oli varum  - 

405 

Panava 

46  q 

palmse 

4i7 

Pan  ax 

•  424 

fufinum 

347 

Panis  cuculi 

354 

Sy  rise  - 

37^ 

porcinus 

105 

tartari  per  deliquium 

482 

Papaver 

-  418 

templinum 

2 

erraticum 

420 

terrae 

433 

Papillaris 

•  833 

vitrioli 

579 

Paradifi  gran  a 

20  2 

Olibanum 

406 

Paralyfis 

42  I 

Olivas 

405 

Pareira  brava 

-  42  2 

Oluiatrum 

3°6 

Parietaria 

4  2  5 

Onifci 

376 

Parthenium 

-  366 

Onitis 

413 

mas 

547 

Ononis 

407 

PaiTerina 

275. 

Opium 

407 

Pallidas 

587 

Opobaifamum 

41 2 

Paftinaca 

423 

Opopanax 

413 

Pacientia 

335 

Oppodeltoch 

5°  4 

Patrum  pulvis 

428 

Orchis 

5+0 

Pavana 

469 

Origanum 

4 1 3 

Pedicularia 

-  4a  4 

Grnithogalum 

5  l4 

Pedro  del  poyco 

xJ 

1  38' 

Ornithoglofium  ^ 

2  75 

Pentaphylloides  - 

8-i 

Oryza- 

277 

Pentaphyllum  > 

425 

Gfteocolla  ’ 

4*4 

Peplus 

-  563 

Oftreum 

4J5 

Pepo 

235 

Oftrutium 

3  1 5 

Perforata 

309 

Gfyris 

350 

Perifterium  > 

-  5^9 

Ovum 

415 

Perlas 

?6-2 

Gxalis 

1 1 

Perlica 

J 

az6 

Gxyacantha 

J3° 

Perficaria'' 

. 

-  426 

Oxylapathum 

334 

Perfonata 

123 

Oxymel 

368 

Peruvianus  cortex 

-  427 

Oxymyrfine 

475 

aromaticus 

253 

Gxyphoenicon 

5+6 

femina 

-  428 

Gxys  - 

354 

Pes  alexandrinus 

460 

Oxytriphyllon 

354 

columbinus 

287 

✓ 

leonis 

24 

P. 

Petafites 

433 

Pasonia 

415 

Petrapium 

436 

Palea  de  Mecha 

322 

Petroleum 

4  3  3 

PalimpifTa 

447 

Barbadenfe 

-  435 

Palma 

417 

Petrofelinum 

435 

Palma  Chrifti 

468 

Macedonicum 

-  426 

Paludapium 

69 

Petum  • 

390 

Ealum  iandtum 

294 

Peucedanum  •' 

437 

Philan- 

\ 


.Philanthropus 
Phu  '  . 

Phyllitis 
Picea 
Pilofella 
Pimenta 
Pimpinella 
Pinaftellum 
Pineus  purgans  - 
Pinguedo 
Pinguicula 
Pinhones  Indici  . 
Pinus 

Piper  album 

caudatum 
Jamaicenfe 
Indicum 
longum 
murale 
nigrum 
Piperitis 
.  Pifialphaltum 
Piffelseum 

Indicum 

Piflacia 

Piftolochia 

Pityufa 

Pix  Burgundica 
liquida 
ficca 
Plantago 
Plumbago 
Plumbum 

candidum 
Polium  montanum 
Polygala 
Polygonatum 
Polypcdium 
Polytrichum 
Pomatum 

rubrum 

Pompholyx 

Populus 

Potentilla 

Prafnun 
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- 

-  68 

Priapeia 

567 

Primula  veris 

361 

Pruna 

-  -  1 

Prunella 

437 

Germanorum 

44-3 

Prunus  filveftris 

438 

Pfeudoacorus 

-  437 
4  68 

439 

441 

4  68 
55  2 

442 
234 

■  443 
445 

443 
3T4 
442 
34i 

434 

-  434 

435 

-  400 

jgo 
563 
552 
445 
44  7 

447 
426 

448 

533 

451 

452 
524 
454 

56  4 

440 

441 
59° 
454 

81 

363 


Pfeudocoftus 
Pfeudoiris 
Pfeudonardus 
Pfeudopyrethrum 
Pfidium 
Pfy  Ilium 
Ptarmica 
Pulegium 
Pulicaris 

Pulmonaria  maculofa 

Punica 

Pyre  thrum 

filveftre 

Pyrites 

Q, 

Quercula,  V,  chamasdrys, 
Quercus 

marina 
Quinquefolium 
Quinquina  - 

R. 

Radix  Brazilienfis 
dulcis 
rofea  - 
rubra 
urfina 
Ranunculus 
Raphanus  rufticanus 
filveftris 

Rapum 
Realgar 
Regina  prati 
Regulus  antimonii  - 

martialis  ■ 
medicinalis 

Remora  aratri 
Refina  flava  &  nigra 


Pag, 

391 

422 

456 
455 

I 

4  56 
320 
424 
320 
336 
458 
293 

457 

458 

458 

457 

459 
2 

459 

458 

460 


-  2CO 
462 
462 
425 
■  427 

- 

290 
550 
’  474 
374 
4  63 
464 
34t 

4% 

103 

585 

59 

64 

62 

407 

“552 

Refla 


Nominum  Sc  Syn  onymorum. 


Refta  bovis 
Rhabarbarum 

album 

antiquorum  - 
monachorum 
Rhamnus  catharticus 
Rhaponticum 

vulgare 

Rheum 

Rhodia  radix 

Rhodium  lignum 

Rhus 

Ribefia 

Ricinus. 

Rifagon 

Rifigal 

Ros  Calabrinus 
Rofae 

Rofa  filveflris 
Rolea  radix 
Rofmarinus 
Rubia 
Rubrica 

Rubi  Idsei  frudtus 

Rumex 

Rufcus 

Ruta 

S, 

Sabina 

Saccharum 

Canadenfe 

ladtis 

Saturni 

Sagapenum 

Sago 

Sal  alkalinus  £xus 

volatilis 

ammoniacus 

fixus 

catharticus  amarus 
Giauberi 

diureticus 

enixus 

gemmae 


Pag. 

Sal  marinus 

40; 

4% 

microcofmicus 

367 

mirabilis 

467 

muriaticus  calcareus 

335 

petras 

529 

prunellas 

467 

polychreftus 

*95 

Rupellenfis 

465 

,  fedativus 

55° 

vegetalis 

346 

Salep 

545 

Salivaris  herba 

276 

Saliunca 

468 

Salix  amerina 

*93 

Sallola 

103 

Salvia  . 

360 

Sambucus 

469 

Sampfuchus 

472 

Sandaracha  A  rabum 

55° 

Grascorum 

472 

Sanguis  draconis 

474 

Sanicula 

404 

Eboracenfis 

276 

Santalum  lignum 

1 1 

Santolina  * 

475 

Santonicum 

475 

Sapo 

volatilis 

Saponaria 

476 

nucula 

4  77 

terra 

1 1 

Sappan  lignum 

33° 

Sarcocolla 

45° 

Sarfaparilla 

479 

Saflafras 

418 

Satureia 

480 

Saturn  us  • 

484  Satyrion. 

489  Savina 
496  Saxifraga  alba 

49 1  vulgaris 

492  Scammonium 
1 6  Scariola 

5S3  Galloru  m 

493  Schoenanthus 


Pag, 

493 

-  586 

-  49 2 
496 

392 

395 

-  395 
549 
14.6 

549 

51 1 
460 

3V5 

22 

325 

497 

498 

35§ 

324 

102 

499 
5  00 
441 

500 

5 

5  02 
503 

505 

506 

507 
21 3 
345 

507 

508 

509 
>510 
448 

5 10 
476 

51 1 

512 
512 
255  \ 

33  2 
322 

Sciila 
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Sc  ill  a 

- 

51 4 

Simarouba 

524 

Scincus 

- 

516 

Simias  lapis 

l37 

Sclarea 

- 

3°7 

Sinapi 

526 

Scolopendria 

- 

1 98 

Sifon 

42 

Scolopendrium 

• 

35i 

Sifymbrium 

372 

Scolymus 

- 

214 

aquaticum 

386 

Scop  a  regia 

- 

475 

Sium  aromaticum 

42 

Scordium 

- 

516 

Smebtis 

2,1 2 

Scorzonera 

- 

5 4  7 

Smilax 

208 

.  Scrophularia 

- 

5i8 

Smyrnion 

3l5 

minor 

- 

207 

Smyrnium 

-  306 

Sebeften 

- 

322 

Soda 

32  5 

Sedum 

- 

5*9 

Sol 

i  !  £ 

Selenites 

- 

5*9 

Solan  um 

a ty 

527 

Semen  contra 

- 

502 

lignofum 

528 

molchi 

- 

123 

veficarium 

24 

fan  du  m 

- 

5°2 

Soldanella 

149 

Sementina 

- 

b02 

Specularis  lapis 

520 

Sempervivum 

- 

5l9 

Sperma  ceti 

528 

acre 

- 

3 1 4 

Spica 

337 

Sena 

- 

520 

Celtica  * 

385 

Senecio 

- 

258 

nardi 

386 

major 

- 

31 1 

Spina  acid  a 

-  '30 

Seneka 

- 

452 

cervina 

5-9 

Serapias 

- 

5  1 1 

infebtoria 

529 

Serapinum 

- 

479 

Spiritus  vinofus  rebtifkgxus 

53° 

Seriola 

255 

tenuior 

-  531 

Seriphjum 

- 

8 

Spongia 

532 

Seris 

209 

,  2,5 

Squilla 

5T4 

Serpentaria  Gallorum 

- 

250 

Squinanthus 

322 

Hifpanica 

- 

5i7 

Stalabtitse 

230 

Virginiana 

- 

522 

Stannum 

533 

Serpyllum 

- 

561 

Staphifagria 

535 

citratum 

- 

561 

Staphylinus 

-  245 

Sefeli  Maffilienie 

- 

52  4 

Steliaria  -  r 

24 

pratenfe 

- 

512 

Stelochites 

414 

vulgare 

- 

523 

Sternutamentoria 

-  45» 

Sevum 

- 

439 

Stibium 

57 

Sicula 

- 

132 

Stoechas 

536 

Sidium 

- 

293 

citrina 

255 

Sigillum  Salomonis 

- 

524 

St  ratio  tes 

-  375 

Sil 

- 

404 

Struthium 

-  3*5 

Silaus 

- 

5‘2 

Styrax  alba 

1 21 

Siler  montanum 

- 

523 

calamita 

-  537 

Siliquaftrura 

— 

445 

liquida 

5 

.  53S 
Succinurp 

Nom 


Succinum 

cinereum 

Sulphur 

Sumach 

Supercilium  Veneris 
Sufinum  oleum 
Sylphium 
Symphytum 

maculofum 

minus 

Syrise  oleum 

T. 

T  abacum 

Tacamahaca 

Talcum 

T  amalapatra 

Tamarindus 

Tanacetum 

hortcnfc  - 

Tan  alia 

Tapfus  barbatus 
Taraxacum 
Tarchon  filveftris 
Tarrarum 

cmeticum 
regen  era  turn 
foiubile 
Tegula  Hibernica 
Telephium  ** 

Tcmplinum  oleum 
Tefebinthinae 
Terra  foliata  tartari 
Japonica 
merita 
faponaria 
figillata 
Terras  oleum 
Terrea  abforbentia 
Tefticulus  caninus 
Teucrium 
Thea 

Germanica 
Fheriaca  rufticorum 
Thermse 
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538  Thlafpi 
38  Thu r is  cortex 
540  Thus 

Judaeorum 
mafculum 


545 
375 

347  Thymbra 
107 

-  224  ThymcTua 
459  Thymiama 

-  455  Thymus 
3  7  s 


curat  us 


Tiglia  gran  a 


3  go  Tincar 

545 

54^ 

359 

5 46 

i‘\7 

117 

547 
568 

245 

45  « 

548 
66 

i  6 


549 
3  06 

550 
2 

-  550 

1 6 

553 

239 

213 

i4r 

4  33 
•  554 
5<o 
570 

-  557 
569 

27 

80 


Tithymali 
Tormentilla 
Tota  bona 
Tragacantha 
Tragofelinutn 
Trichomanes 
Trifolium  acetolum 
aquaticum 
hepatic  uni 
odoratum 
paludofum 
Trinitatis  herba 
Tripharmacum 
Triilago 

paluftris 

Triticum 

Tunica 

Turpethum 

minerale 


25 


Hifpanica 


T  uflilago 


Tutia 


major 


Ulmaria 
U-lmus 

Umbilicus  marinm 
Ungula  caballina 
Uniones 
Ur  in  a 
Urinaria 
Urfina  radix 


U. 


24 


D"> 


Paor. 

O 

558 
2  53 

559 

560 
406 

5 i0 
564 

559 

560 

560 

561 
468 

562 
1 44 

563 
56  4 
*43 
20  8 


438 

564 

354 

564 

3°4 

368 

5% 
30  4 
45 1 

2C0 

5  16 
277 
187 

5% 

94 

5<U 

433 

566 


4  I 


585 

585 
50 

56  y 
362 

586 
350 

374 

Urtica 
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Urtica 

mortua 
Uvas  pa ffe 


Valeriana 

Celtica 

Vanilla 

Venus 

Veratrum  album 
nigrum 
Verbafculum 
Verbafcum 
Verbena 

'  femirla 


V. 


*  ' 


Pag. 

5*7 

333 

587 


567 
385 

568 

237 

Soi 

302 
42  1 

568 

569 

260 


Viride  sens 
Vifcus 

Vitex  - 
Vitis  alba 
Vitriolum  album 

caeruleum 

Romanum 

viride 

Vitrum  antimonii 

ceratum 

Vomica  nux 

Vulgago 

Vulvaria 

W. 
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18 

57+ 

22 

150 

575 

576 
57^ 

577 
60 
67 

401 
109 
1 1 1 


v  ermiculans 

Vermis  terreftris 

Vernix 

31 4 
354 
324 

Warwicenfis  pul  vis 
Winteranus  cortex  - 

•  5*5 

•  -  587 

Veronica  • 

femina 

Veficaria  •* 

5% 
25i 
'  24 

Xyloaloes 

X. 

.  >  *  ' 

.j.  '  ;  ;  ;  , 

r  344 

Veronica  - 

132 

» 

z. 

Vincetoxicum 

576 

• 

•  '  \  ■ . 

Vinum 

57i 

Zagarilla 

m 

LJ 

F  253 

Viola 

572 

Zarza  « 

m 

-  508 

lu  tea 

205 

Zedoaria 

m 

-  588 

paluftris  - 

441 

Zerumbeth 

** 

-  588 

Violaria 

572 

Zibethum 

m 

589 

Vipera  - 

573 

Zincum  - 

m 

-  589 

Viperaria  - 

5*7 

Zingi 

m 

?  55 

Viperina  - 

522 

Zingiber 

so 

*  59° 

Virga  aurea  •  - 

574 

Zizyphus 

n 

m 

f  321- 
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ABSORBENT  earths 

•  554 

Alum  .  «  ; 

Acacia  -  - 

9 

Plumous  Alum  ~  ; 

German  Acacia 

*  456 

Amber  -  * 

Adder  -  <* 

573 

Ambergris  5 

Agallochum  « 

r.  344 

Amethyft 

Agaric  ..  - 

*9 

Amianthus 

Mineral  Agaric 

230 

Ammoniac  fait  • 

Agaric  of  the  oak 

2 1 

Ammoniacum  gum 

Agnus-caftus 

22 

Amomum 

Agrimony 

-  23 

Common  Amomum 

Hemp-  Agrimony 

-  262 

Angelica 

Sweet-fcented  Agrimony  - 

-  .  24 

Anime 

Water  Agrimony 

261 

Anife 

Alcohol 

531 

Starry-headed  Anife 

Alder 

29 

Anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman 

Black  Alder  - 

-  273 

Antimony 

Alecoft 

117 

Ants 

Alehoof 

-  300 

Aqua-fortis. 

Alexanders 

306 

Aqua-regis 

Alkanet  -- 

49 

Arabic  gum 

Allheal 

424 

Archangel 

Allfpice 

-  4+3 

Armenian  bole 

Almonds 

44 

Stinking  Arrach 

Aloes 

'  29 

Arfenic 

Aloes-wood 

344 

Arfmart 

4  I  2 
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Page 

-  35 
546 

“  538 

38 

-  234 

546' 

-  489 

4* 

-  4,2 

43 
*  51 

53 

54 
"  55 

-  582 


57 

273 

396 

396 

296 

"  333 

i4i 


1 1 1 
101 
426 
Biting 
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Biting  Arfmart 
Artichoke 
Afafetida 
Afarabacca 
Afh  tree 
Rufjia  Afhes 
Aipafagus 
Avens 


B. 


Balauftines 

Baldmoney 

Balm 

Balm  of-Gilead,  herb 

y  ;  ’  n  * 

j  fir 

Turkey  Balm 
Bali  am  of  Canada 
of  Copaiba 
of  Gilead 
of  Peru 

-white  of-Peru, 
•  ■  '  of  Tolu 
Barbadoes  nut  - 
tar 

Barberry 
Bailey  -  - 
Caujlic  Barley 
Balil  -  - 

Bauldmony 
Bay 

Cherry -Hkey 
Bdellium 
Malaca  Bean 
Bearfbreech 
Ladies  Bedllraw 
Bees 

Beets  - 
Ben  nuts 
Benit  herb 
Benzoine 
Bermudas  berries 
Betony 
Pauls  Betony 
Water  Betony 
Bezoar  microcofmic 
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427 

2  4 
107 
1 09 
2 


!  J 


4^3 
1 10 

186 


11 7 

286 

369 

377 

3 

377 

3 

118 

•  412 
1^0 
1  i  2 1 
122 
468 

435 

j  40 

2  77 
I99 
405 

374 


33* 

124 

4  7 
10 
283 
68 

1 27 

186 

128 
507 

13 2 

564  • 
518  ' 

*37 


Bezoar  mineral 
occidental 
oriental 
of  the  ape 

of  the  porcupim 
Bile 
Birch 
Birdfneft 
Birdftongue 
J^rch  worts 
Bifhopivveed 
Bifmuth 
Biftort 
Bitter-gourd 

•  Bitteriweet 

•  Blifters 
Bloodftone 
Blue-flone 
Bluebottle 
PYujjian  Blue 
Bolar  earths 
Bones 
Bonebinder 
Borage 
Borax 

Box  tree  *  - 

Bran 

Brandy 

Brankurfine 

Bread 

IVild  Briar 

Brigade  plum 

Brimftone 

Brook  lime 

Broom 

Bruifewort 

Bryony 

Buckbean 

Buckthorn 

Bugle 

Buglofs 

BuUfift 

Burdock  ' 

Burgundy  pitch 
Burnet-foxifrage 


Pagtr 

-  ^ 

1 37 

-  13^ 

-  • 37 

-  '  1 38 

2  63 

•33 

245 

275 

99 

40 

138 

139 

-  222 

528' 
17 1 
298 
576 
240 
264,  270 
141 
229 
414. 

*43 

-  *4<- 
153 

-  27  y 

53® 

i  o 
279 
472 

45  b 
540 

-  1-25 
285 
506 

150 
5^5 

-  529 

*5* 

151 
~  355 

12  3 
55 1 
43* 
Butcher!- 


Butcherfljroom  - 
.Batter  of  antimony 
Butterbur  - 

But  ter  flowed 
But  ter  wort 

C. 

Cabbages  r 

Cacao  nut 

Calamine 

Calamints 

Calambac 

Calamus 

Calamy 

Calomel 

Camels -hav 

v 

Cammock 
Camomile 
Stinging  Camomile 
Campeachy  wood  - 
Camphor 

of  cinnamon 

Canella 
Cantharides 
Capficum 
Caranna 
Caraway 
Cardamom  feeds 
Greater  Cardamom 
Carduus 
Carlin e  thiftle 
Carpobalfam 
Carrot  of  Candy 
Wild,  Carrot 
Cafcarilia 
Cafhew  nut. 

Cafia  fiftula 
s  r  lignea 
Caflidony 
Caflor 
Xafumunair 
;  zti  (  Catmint 
^Cauliflower 
Cau flic  alkalies 
Cauflic  barley 
AnUmnial  Cauflic 
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4  5  Lunar  Cauflic 
65  Cay  an  pepper 
433  Cedar 
463  Celandine 
441  Celeri 
1  Centaury  . 

1,4  8  Greater  Centaury 

154  CeruiTe 

155  of  antimony 

156  Ceterach 
344  Chalk 

Chamemel 
1 54  Chafte-tree 
98  Cheeferenning 
322  Cherries 
407  Wi  nter-Q  he  r  ries 
201  Cherry-bay 
204  Chervil 

-  345  Gum  Chi bou  «. 

1  6  3  Chickweed 

-  217  China  root 

2  69  Chocolate 

-  1 71  Chriftmas-flower 

445  Cichory 

-  2  7.5  Cinnabar  of  antimony 

182  .  faffitious  - 

-  175  native 

292  Cinnamon  -  - 

-  178  Cinquefoil 

j8o  Citrons 

1.8 1  Citr.ul 

244  Civet 

245  Clary 
253  Clay 

48  Cleavers 

-  149  Clotbur 

190  Clove  bark  - 

►  255  Clove  gilliflower 

191  Clove  fpice 

-  193  Cobalt 
388  Cobweb 

-  248  Cochineal 
484  Coffee 
299  Colcothar 

65  Coki  feeds 
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-  -  *3 

*  44  5 

*  194. 

-  20  6 

-  *  ;o 

-  194 

*95 

449 

-  60 

•  298 

-  230 
202 

22 

*  283 

-  276 

24 

*  338 
200 
252 

33 
~  208 

1 54 
3oz 
209 
66 

9T 

214. 

-  2  j  3 

-  ’  4k5 

*-  248 

2  35 

589 

307 

-  213 

68 

-122 

188 

-  187 
1 84 
1 0-2 

Si 
2 1 8 
22  r 
578 

2  35 
Coleworts- 


Colcworts  - 

Sea  Coleworts 
Colophony 
Coloquintida 
Coltsfoot 
Columbine 
Comfry 
Conefll  bark 
Confound,  greater 
-  middle 
fmall 
Saracens 

Contrayerva  root 

Copaiba  balfam 

Copal  gum 

Copper 

Copper  waters 

Copperas 

Coral 

Coralline 

Coriander 

Cornelian 

Cornflower 

Cornrofe 

Coltmary 

Coitus  root 

Couch-grafs 

Counterpoifon 

monkfhood 

Cowflips 

of  Jerufalem 
Crabs-claws 
Crabs-eyes 
Cranefoill 
Mufk  Cranefbill 
Cream  of  tartar 
C  relies 
Bank  Crefles 
Dock  CrelTes 
Sciatica  Crefles 
Water  Crefles 
Crowfoot 

Crdwfoot-crandbill 
Cry  ltd 

Crystal  mineral 

-  o  *>  j  — 
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Page 

148 

149 

55  2 

222 

565 

So 

224 

223 

224 

*52 

455 

57  4 
224 

1 18 

224 

235 
So 

577 

22  6 

226 

227 

23  4 
240 

420 

1 1  7 
229 

291 
224 

56 

421 

459 
i  67 

167 

287 

288 
548 

3S7 

260 
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c\ 


333 

3 

386 

<*63 

287 

233 

3)5 


Cubebs 
Cuckowpint 
Cucumber 
Wild  Cucumber 
Cummin 
CuralToa  apples 
.  Currants 
Cyperus  root 

Daily’s  elixir 
Daify 

Ox-eye  Daily 

Damfons 

Dandelion 

Danewort 

Dates 

Devils-dung 

Dili  b  . 

Dittander 

Dittany  of  Crete 

White  Dittany 

Dock 

Sour  Dock 

Water  Dock 

Dock-crefles 

Dodder 

Dogrofe 

Dogs-grafs 

Dogs-mercury 

Dogftones 

Dovesfoot 

Dragant  gum 

Dragons 

Dragons  blood 

Dwale 
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Earths 


E. 


abforbent 
aluminous 
animal  calcareous 

not  calcareous 
argillaceous 
bolar 


Page 

234 
105 

235 

236 

241 

114 

276 

243 


522 

127 

126 

45^ 

245 

499 

4i7 

107 

50 

34i 

247: 

2  74: 


U 

335 

333 

257 

472 

291 

374 

510 

287 

298 

250 

499 

527 


71 

554 

*  :  33  • 
167 
22  9 
213  :; 
141 
Earths 


Of  English  Names. 


V  • 

Earths,  mineral  calcareous 
vegetable 
Fullers  Earth 
Japan  Earth 
Sealed  Earths 
Earthworms 
Earwort 
Eatons  flyptic 
Eau  de  luce 
Eau  de  Rabel 
Eggs  _ 

Elaterium 

Elder 

Dwarf  Elder 
Elecampane 
Gum  Elemi 
Eleutheria  bark 
Elm 
Emerald 

Emulflons  * 

Endive 

Eplbm  fait  - 

Eryngo-  -  Z 
Eternal-flower 
Ether  -  «. 

Nitrous  Ether 
Ethiops  antimonial 
mineral 
f  vegetable 
Eitphorbium. 

Eyebright  -  - 

F. 

Fats  * 

Felwort  4 

Fennel  *. 

Hogs  Fennel  - 
Fenugreek.  - 

Feverfew  - 

Figs  - 

Figwort 
Finckle 

Fir  tree  -  ;  i 

Balm-of  Gilead  Fir 
Canada  -  -■ 


Page 

v  1  .1 

230 

Fifhglue 

357 

Fiflick-nut 

2  1 3 

Five-leaved  grafs 

Sweet  Flao- 
2,  *} 

553 

I  4-1 

Tellow  IV s/dr-Flag 

354 

Purging  Flax 

370 

Fleawort 

573 

Spanijh  Flies 

489. 

Flower-de-luce 

581 

Fluellin 

415 

Foxglove 

236 

Frankincenfe 

493 

Summer  Fruits 

499 

Fumitory 

256 

Fullers  earth 

2.52 

Ground-  Furze 

253 

585 

G.. 

234 

Galangal 

45 

EngliJJj  Galangal 

255 

Galbanum 

492 

Gall  of  animals 

260 

Gall-rftones 

255 

Galls 

582 

Gamboge 

398 

Garlick 

98 

Garnet-ftone 

90 

Gaule 

462 

Geliy  of  fruits 

261 

of  horns 

262 

Gentian 

439 

Indian  Gentian 
Germander 

W liter  Germander 

286 

Gill- go-by-ground 

271 

Gilli  flower 

437 

Ginger 

272 

Ginleng  root 

366 

Glals  of  antimony 

179 

ce  rated 

518 

Glalswort 

271 

Glaubers  fait 

i,  i 

Gold 

3  • 

Mofaic  Gold 

3  * 

Goldcup  -  * 

Page 

3*4 
400 
4  25 
.  15b' 
320 
352 
457 

m 

3l9 

-  251 

O  A  »"* 

*-4/ 

559 

276 

280 
21 3 

407 


2  So 
243 

281 
2 63 ' 

282 

283 
26 

234 

284 
241,  277 

228 

286 

-  287 
200 

- 

300 

-  .87 

-  2S3 

60 

67 

325 

49  2 

111 

534 
‘  463 

Golden . 
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Golden  rod 
Goldilocks 
Goofegrais 
Gourd 

Bitter  Gourd 
Grains  of  paradife 
Grana-tilia 
Dogs- Grafs 
Grom  well 
Groundi  vy 
Groundpine 
Groundfel 
Guaiacum 
Gum  ammoniacum 
anime 
arabic 
eiemi 
guaiacum 
hed  eras 
juniper 
lac 

fenica 

tragacanth 


H. 

Hartfhorn 

Hartltongue 

Martwort 

of  MarfeiHes 
Camels  Hay 
Hedgehyffop 
Hedgemuftard 
Black  Hellebore 
White  Hellebore 
Hellweed 
Helmet- Bower 
Helvetius’s  powder 
Helvetius’s  ltyptic 
Hemlock  - 
Water  Hemlock 
Hemp 

Water  Hemp 
Hemp- Agrimony 
1  Jen  bane 
I  iopatica 
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574  Plerb-benit 
2  55  Herb-of-gface 
Herb-maftich 
235  Syrian  Herb  maftich 
222  Herb  Robert 
292  Herb-trinity 
468  Hercules’s  allheal 
291  Hermodaftyl 
353  Hippsg 
300  Hogsfennel 
204  Sea  Holly 
258  Honey 
294  Hops 
41  Ho  rehound 
53  Horeftrong 

296  Horns 
232  Horferadifli 
294  Horfetail 

300  Houndftongue 
324  Houfeleek 
330  Hungary -water 

297  Hurt-fickle 

298  Hyacinth  ftone 
Hypociftis  -  ' 
HyfFop 

228 

35 1  I. 

523  Jack  by-the-hedgc 

524  Jalap 

32  2  Jamaica  pepper 
293  b7;  James’s -wort 

260  Japan-earth 

302  Jerufalem  cowflips 
oUk  "  - 

2  57  _  fage 

56  JeHit-s  bark 
37  JcVvs-pitch 
378  Ignatius’s  bean 
210  Hath  era  bark 
69  Indian -leaf  *  - 
1  jo  St.  JchnVwort 

261  Ipecatoanha 
261  Irifh  flattf 
308  Iron 

304  Ifmglafs 


Page 

186 

293 
3  6  4 

'  363 

28S 

-  3°4 
424 

- 

472 

-  437 
260 

-  36  7 

3.55 

363 

-  437 
229 

464 

2sr 

242 

5 1 9 

-  473 

240 

'  2  84 

310 

-  '3 10 

•:  wpa'lS 

7  2  5 

312 

-  543 

3 1 1 
553 

-  459 
1 47 

-  5  59 
4-7 
140 

-  402 

2 53  . 
.  559 

m 

3  ?  6 

- 

•264 

-  34 

Mineral 
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Mineral  Ifinglafs 

Jujubes 

July  flowers 

Juniper 

Ivy 


Kermes 

Kermes  mineral 
Kernels  of  fruits 
Kernelwort 
Keyfer’s  pills 
Kneeholly 


Labdanum 
Gum  Lac 
Ladies  bedftraw 
mantle 
Lakeweed 
Lard 

Laudanum 
Lavender 
French  Lavender 
Lavender-cotton 
Laurel 

Spurge Laurel 

Lazule-ftone 

Lead 

Indian  Leaf 
Lemnian  earth 
Lemons 
Lentilk  wood 
Leopards- bane 
Lettuces 
Narcotic  Lettuce 
Ley  of  tartar 
Soap  Leys 
Lignaloes 
Lily  of  the-valley 
May  Lily 
Water  Lily 
White  Lily 
Lime 

Lime  ftone 
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glish  Names, 
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5l° 

22  1 
J87 
323 

299 


326 

63 
2  77 


Lime  tree 

Linden  tree 

Linfeed 

Lip  falve 

Liquidambar 

Liquid-fhell 

Liquid  florax 

Liquorice 

Litharge 

Liverwort 


518 

Ground  Liverwort 

-  93 

Noble  Liverwort 

475 

Logwood 

T 

Lovage 

-Li* 

Lunar  cauftic 

327 

pills 

330 

Lungwort 

-  283 

24 

M. 

427 

Mace 

-  439 

Oil  of  Mace 

41 1 

Madder 

-  336 

Magnefia 

536 

Maidenhair 

5 

Canada  Maidenhair 

338 

Englijh  Maidenhair 

-  539 

Malaca-bean 

339 

Mallow 

-  448 

Manganele 

359 

Manna 

1 4 1 

of  Brianfon 

349 

ZW/Vr-Mantle 

340 

Maple 

-  248 

Marble  -  _ 

332 

Marcafite 

-  333 

Marigold 

482 

Marjoram 

"  483 

Wild  Marjoram 

344 

Marie 

-  348 

Marfhmallow 

348 

Marflitrefoil  or  buckbean 

-  403 

Marvel  of  Peru 

347 

Marum 

•  -  160 

Mafterwort 

230 

Maftich  -  '  _ 

Page 

562 

562 

35 1 
44* 
353 
49  6 

538 

290 

448 

3°4 
355 
3°  4 
345 
342 
«3 
83 
459 


356 

400 

474 
35 5 

1  7 

I  7 

564 

4  7 

360 

358 

360 

361 

24 

I I 

230 

400 

J59 
3oS 
4  *  3 
230 

34 

565 

3  1 2 

363 

3 1 5 
363 


I 


Maftich-wood 

Herb  Maftkh 

Syrian  Herb  Maftich 

Maudlin 

May  lily 

Mayweed 

Meadowfweet 

Mechoacan 

Melilot 

Mercury 

Hogs  Mercury 

Englijh  Herb  Mercury 

French  Herb  Mercury 

Mexico-feed 

Mexico  tea 

Mezereon 

Microcofmic  bezoar 
fait 

Milfoil 
•  Milk 
Milkwort 
Millepedes 
Millmountain 
Miltwafte 
Mindererus’s  fpirit 
Mineral  anodyne  liquor 
Mineral  waters 
Mint 

Pepper  Mint 
Water  Mint 
Mifaubin’s  pills 
Mifieltoe 

Mithridate-muilard 

Mollipuff 

Monkfhood 

Monk’s  rhubarb 

Moneywort 

Mofaic  gold 

Mother-of-thyme 

Motherwort 

Moufear 

Moxa 

Mug  wort 

iVWy-Mugwet  - 

Mulberries 


INDEX 

Page 

340  Mullein 

364  Mufcovy-glafs 

36  2  Hujly  Mufhroom  - 

1  8  Mu  Ik 

348  Mufk-cranefbill 

204  Mufk-cyanus 

585  Mufkleed 

367  Muftard 

368  Hedge-  Muftard 

84  Mithridate  Muftard 

-  374  "Treacle  Muftard 
143  Myrobalans 
373  Myrrh 

468  Myrtle 
148  Dutch  Myrtle 

-  559 

137  N. 

586  Celtic  Nard 

375  Indian  Nard 
328  Navew 

-  452  Wild  Navew 

376  Nep  -  -  - 

352  Nephritic  wood 

189  Nettle 
1  7  Dead  Nettle 

-  582  Nightfhade 

74  Deadly  Nightfhade 

-  370  Woody  Nightfhade 
372  Ninzin 

372  Nipplewort 
93  Nitre  - 

574  ammoniacal 

558  calcareous 

3  55  falfely  fo  called 

56  cubical 

335  fixt  or  alkalized 

3  98  volatile 

53 4  Nitrous  acid 

-  56'1  "  dulcified 

177  Nitrous  ether 

437  Nutmeg 
380  Barbadoes  Nut 

-  104  Pijlachio  Nut 

283  Purging  Nut  1 
-  276  Feme  Nut 


Page 


568 

520 

335 

37* 

288 


240 

-  I23 

526 

260 

-  558 
558 
381 

-  382 

383 
■  384 


■  385 

■  386 
384 

‘  385 
3  88 
-389 
587 

-  333 

527 

-  527 

528 
2  89 

333 
39  2 

396 

397 
491 

•  396 
39 2 
396 

396 

397 

398 
398 
468 

400 
468 

401 

Oak 
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#  y  • 

O. 

Page 

Pauls  be  tony 

Page 

569 

Oak  _  - 

462 

Peach 

426 

of  Jerufalem 

-  147 

Peagle 

421 

Sea- Oak 

462 

Pearl 

362 

Oats 

-  277 

Pearl-aflies 

-  483 

Ochre 

404 

Pearl-barley 

-  278 

Oil  of  bays 

339 

Pedro  del  porco 

138 

of  mace 

-  400 

Pellitory  of  Spain 

-  460 

olive  r 

405 

of  the  wall 

425 

Britijh- Oil 

-  435 

Bajlard  Pellitory 

458 

Palm- Oil 

-  4!  7 

Pennyroyal 

458 

Rock-Q\\ 

433 

Peony 

-  4 1 5 

Oily  draught 

-2  97 

Pepper 

442 

Olibanum 

4  06 

Guinea  Pepper 

445 

Olives 

4  °5 

Jamaica  Pepper. 

443 

Spurge- Olive 

559 

Long  Pepper 

443 

Onion 

196 

Poor-mans  Pepper 

34* 

iSV<z-Onion 

-  5r4 

Wall  Pepper 

31 4 

Opium 

407 

W ater  Pepper 

-  427 

Opobalfam  •  * 

41 2 

White  Pepper 

442 

Opopanax 

-  4i3 

Peppermint 

-  37 2 

Oppodeldoch 

5°4 

Pepperwort 

34* 

Stinking  Orache 

1  j  1 

Peruvian  bark 

427 

Seville  Orange 

1 12 

Peitilentwort 

■  433 

Sweet  Orange 

-  114 

Petrefadtions 

230 

Orchis 

510 

Petroleum 

-  433 

Origany 

413 

Petty-mugwet 

283 

Orpiment 

-  103 

Petty-whin 

-  407 

Orpine 

55° 

Pilewort 

-  207 

Orris  -  -  - 

319 

Pimento 

443 

Ofteocolla 

-  414 

Pimpernel  - 

48 

Ox-eye  daily 

126 

Water  Pimpernel 

-  125 

Oyfters 

4 *5 

Pine  tree 

552 

p. 

Pine-thiftle 

Piony 

-  181 

4 ' 5 

Paigil 

42  £ 

Pifmire  . 

-  273 

Palmachrifti 

468 

Piflabed 

245 

Palm-oil 

41  7 

Piftachio  nut 

-  400 

Grains  of  Paradife 

292 

Pitch 

447 

Pareira  brava 

-  422 

Burgundy  Pitch 

-  552 

Parfley 

-435 

Jews- Pitch 

1 4P 

Bajlard  S  'one  Parfley 

43 

Pitch  tree 

r 

Macedonian  Parfley 

-  436 

Plantane 

447 

Parfnep 

423 

Plafter-of-Pari& 

519 

Patience 

335 

Plumous  alum 
-  4  K  2 

54/> 

Plums 

/ 


♦ 


Plums 

Poley-mountain 
Polypody 
Pomatum 
Red  Pomatum 
Po  meg  ran  ate 
Poor-mans  pepper 
Poplar 
Poppy 
IVilli  Poppy 
Potafh 
Primrofe 
Prunelloes 
Prunes 
Prufiian  blue 
Puffball 
Pumpion 
Purging-flax 
nuts 
fait 
waters 

Pyrites 


I  N  D 

Page 

455 

-  45' 

4  54 
A  40 
441 
2gz 

.  ~  34i 

454 
41 3 

-  420 
‘  483 

422 
-456 

456 
264,  270 

355 

-  235 

“  '  352 

468 

-  491 

75 

-  460 


Queen  of  the' meadows  -  585 

Quickgrafs  -  29 1 

Quicklime  -  -  160 

Quickfilver  -  -  84 

Quince  *  -  -241 


R. 

Ragwort 
Rain  water 
Raifins 
Rape 

Ralpberries 

Rattlefnake'  root  *  - 

Realgar 

Red- lead 

Reddle 

Regulus  of  antimony 

martial  - 
medicinal 
ftellated  - 

Re  fin  - 


3'  * 
73 

-  587 

385 

276 

452 

102 

448 

-404 

59 

64 

-  62 
64 

55  2 


E  X 

Reftharrow 

Rhapontic 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhubarb 

Ml inks  Rhubarb 

Ribwort 

Rice 

Rifigal 

River-water 

Rochelle  fait 

Rocket 

Rock-oil 

Ramajk  Rofe 

Dog- role 

Red  Rofe 

Rofemary 

Roferoot 

Rofewood 

Rofin 

Ruddle 

Rue 

Sweet  Rufh 
Ruffia  afhes 
Ruff;  of  iron 


S. 

Safflower 

Saffron 

Baftard  Saffron 

Sagapenum 

Sage 

of  Bethlehem 
of  Jerufalem 
of  virtue 

Sago 

St.  James’s-wort 
St.  Ignatius’s  bean 
St.  John’s-wort 
Salep 

Sal-ammoniac 

Sal-volatile 

Salts 

alkaline  fix t 

mineral 

vegetable 


Page 

-  407 
467 

-  346 
4% 
335 
447 

2  77 
103 

-  73 

549 

259 

4>3 

-  469 

472 

-  47 1 
4  73 

550 

-  346 
55  2 
404 

475 
•  322 
4S3 
267 


182 
2  2  r 
-  1 8  2 

479 
497 
459 
459 
497 

-  41  & 

31 1 

402 

309 

5 11 

489 

488 

72 

480 
388 
48  1 
Salts 


Of  E 
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Page 

s  h  Names. 

Saks,  alkaline  fixt  cauftic  - 

483 

Sea-wrack 

volatile 

484 

Sealed  earths 

cauftic 

-  487 

Sebeftens 

ammoniacal 

490 

Sedative  fait 

cathartic 

-  49* 

Sedge 

common 

493 

Seggrum 

.  diuretic 

16 

Sel  de  Seignette 

microcofmic 

-  586 

Selenite 

muriatic  calcareous 

496 

Self  heal 

Rochelle 

-  549 

Sena 

lea 

493 

Seneca  gum 

fedative 

-  146 

Senegaw  rattlefnake  root 

Seignette’s 

549 

Sengreen 

Saltpetre 

392 

Septfoil 

Saltwort 

325 

Sermountain 

Sandarach  of  the  Arabians 

324 

Shepherd’s- purfe 

of  the  Greeks  - 

-  103 

Silefian  earth 

Sanicle 

500 

Silver ' 

Torkjhire  Sanicle 

44i 

Silverweed 

Sapphire 

2  33 

Simaruba  bark 

Saracens  confound 

57  4 

Skink 

Sarcocol 

507 

Irijh  Slate 

Sarfaparilla 

508 

Slaters 

Saffafras 

509 

Sloes 

Satyrion 

51Q 

Smallage 

Sauce-alone 

-  25 

Snails 

Savin 

476 

Snakeroot 

Savoury 

-  510 

Snakeweed 

Saunders  woods 

500 

Snake  wood 

Burnet  Saxifrage 

43  8 

Sneezewort 

Common  Saxifrage 

-  51 1 

Snow-water 

Englijh  Saxifrage 

512 

Soap 

Meadow  Saxifrage 

512 

Volatile  Soaps  r 

White  Saxifrage 

5 1 1 

Soap-leys 

Scammony 

5r  2 

Soapberries 

Sciatica-crefles 

34i 

Soapwort 

Scordium 

51 6 

Soldanella 

Scorzonera 

5i7 

Solomons-feal 

Scurvygrafs 

219 

Soot 

&-0/r£-Scurvygrafs 

149 

Sorrel 

Sea-holly 

260 

Wood  Sorrel 

Sea-mofs 

226 

Soude 

Sea-oak 

462 

Sour-dock 

Sea- on  ion 

5*4 

Sour-trefoil 

Sea-water 

76 

Southernwood 

Page 

462 

-  141 

3  22 
146 
320 
3 1 1 
5\9 

-5 19 

4  55 

-  520 

297 
.  -  542 

■  5*9 

564 

■  523 

J53 

-  141 

82 

81 

524 

-  5»6 
306 

376 
-  45^ 
69 

-  349 

‘  *39 

402 
30I>  45s 

72 

502 

-  505 
4B3 

-  507 
506 
149 

524 

279 

1 1 

-354 
325,  388 

1  r 

-  354 

•3 

Sowbread 


i  . 

.+ 


Sowbread 
Spaniih  flies 
Spar 

Sparagus 

Spearmint 

Spearwort  -  • 

Female  Speedwell 

Male  Speedwell 

Mountain  Speedwell 

Spermaceti 

Spignel 

Spike 

Spikenard 

Vinous  Spirits 

V olatile  Spirits 

Spleenwort 

Sponge 

Spunk 

Spurges 

Spurge-flax 

Spurge- laurel 

Spurge-olive 

Squill 

Squinanth 

Starch 

Stavefacre 

Stechas 

Yellow  Stechas 
Steel 
Sticadore 
Stonecrop 

Bajlard  Stone-parfley 
Precious  Stones 
Storax 

Li  quid  St  orax 

IV bite  Storax 

Strawberries 

Sublimate  corrofive 

Succory 

Suet 

Sugar  ■ 

5*  of  milk 
of  lead 
Maple  Sugar 
Sulphur 


index 

Page 

-  105 

Sulphurwort 

171 

Sultan- flower 

230 

Sumach  - 

110 

Swallowwort 

3/o 

Sweet- rufh 

-  4  63 

Sweet- fultan 

251 

Sweet  willow 

-  569 

- 

57° 

528 

Tacamahaca 

-  -  -  37 4 

Talk 

337 

Englijh  Talk 

386 

Tamarind 

-  530 

Tamepoifon 

-  485 

Tanfy 

198 

Wild  Tanfy 

532 

Tar 

21 

Barbadoes  Tar 

562 

Tartar 

559 

emetic 

539 

foluble 

559 

vitriolated 

-  5  J4 

Tea 

322 

German  Tea 

2  77 

Mexico  Tea 

535 

Car  line  Thiftle 

-  536 

Holy  Thiftle 

2  55 

Pine  Thiftle 

-  265 

Thyme 

•  536 

Lemon  Thyme 

3 !  4 

Mother  of  Thyme 

43 

Tin 

-  233 

Tincal 

536 

Tinglafs 

53** 

Toadflax 

1 2  r 

Tobacco 

-  276 

Tobaccopipe  clay 

95 

Tormentil 

-  209 

Touchwood 

439 

Tragacanth 

-  477 

Treacle-muftard 

250 

Golden  Trefoil 

”  450 

Marjh  Trefoil 

1  i 

Sour  Trefoil 

.540 

Trinity  herb 

Page 

437 

240 

'  545' 

570 
-  322 

-  240 
3*4 


545 

546 
520 
546 
57° 

“  547 

81 

445 
“  435 
54** 
66 

-  549 

583 

"  557 
56  9 

-  148 
1 80 
1 78 

-  181 

560 

561 

-  561 

533 

-  *44 

138 

"  350 

39° 
21  2 

564 
2 1 
298 
'  55S 

30  4 
’  5% 
354 
304 
T  unhoof 
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Tun  hoof 

Turbith  mineral 

Turbirh  root 

Turmeric 

Turnep 

Tutenag 

Tutty 


V. 


Valerian 
Vanelloes 
Verdegris 
Vermilion 
Vervain 
Wild  Vine 
Vinegar 
Violets 
Viper 

Vipers-grafs 
Virgins-milk 
Blue  Vitriol 
Green  Vitriol 
Roman  Vitriol 
White  Vitriol 
Vitriolic  acid 

volatile 


Page 
3  'O 
9  + 

565 
239 
465 
589 

566 


567 

568 

1 8 

9 1 

569 
150 
12 

572 

573 
5i7 

I  30 

576 

577 

576 

575 

578 

579 


Mineral  Waters,  chalybeate 
purging 
fea 

fulphureous 

Water -crefles 

Water  germander 

Water- flag 

Water- hemp 

Water-lily 

Water  pepper 

Wax 

Wheat 

Whey 

Petty-wKm 

Widow- wail 

Wine 

Winter-cherries 
Winters- bark 
Woodlice 
WoodTorrel 
Wormfeed 
White  Wormfeed 
Wormwood 
Mountain  Wormwood 
Mountain  Wormwood  of  Valais 
Roman  Wormwood 


Page 

77 

75 

76 

ho 
386 
51 6 

3  20 
261 

403 

427 

*9/ 

277 

329 

407 

559 

571 

24 

587 

376 

354 

502 

226 

5 

9 

9 


dulcified 

581 

Sea  Wormwood 

8 

Vitriolated  falts 

-  583 

Woundwort 

• 

-  424 

462 

Vomic  nut 

Urine 

401 
"  58b 

Sea  Wrack 

Y. 

W. 

Wakerobin 

Wallflower 

« 

-  105 

205 

Yarrow 

Z. 

375' 

Wallpepper 

3*4 

Zarnich 

1 03 
58S 

Common  Waters 

'  7 1 

Zedoary 

• 

Mineral  Waters 

74 

Zerumbeth 

*  sJ 

-  588 

589 

alkaline 

-  75 

Zinc 

- 

- 
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Page  14*  line  3,  Native  vegetable  acids  do 
not  rile  in  diftillation,  &c.  —  This  does  not 
appear  to  obtain  univerfally :  there  is  one 
injlance  to  the  contrary  in  page  283,  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other. 

P.  31,  l.  10,  for  large  read  larger. 

P.  42,  /.  16,  for  fifteen  read  thirty. 

P.  46,  /.  2i,  for  fpeedily  aifengaged  by 
acids,  read  is  not  difengaged  by  acids, 
though  fpeedily  by  alkalies. 

P'  73’  4»  &c.—Tbe  fenfe ,  here  imperfectly 

expreffed ,  is,  that  fnow-water,  expofed  to 
the  air  and  fun  in  fummer,  becomes  pu¬ 
trid,  though  in  clofe-ftopt  bottles  it  con¬ 
tinues  perfectly  fweet  for  many  years ;  and 
that  diftilled  water  fuffers  no  change  in 
either  circumftance. 

P .  106,  /.  4  from  the  bottom ,  for  cathartic 
read  catarrhous. 

P.  130,  /.  9,  for  Peru  read  Tolu. 


P.  166,  /.  16,  for  nitre  but  not  acids  read 
both  nitre  and  acids  but  not  alkalies. 

P.  194,  /.  28,  after  lignum  aloes  add  and 
yellow  faunders. 

P.  273,  /.  12,  for  property  read  properties. 

P.  298,  /.  22,  Tragacanth  the  ftrongeft  of 
the  gums  —  It  is  not  the  JlrongeJl  in  point  of 
tenacity  or  adhefivenefs ,  though  it  imbibes 
and  thickens  the  greatejl  quantity  of 
water. 

P .  306,  /.  9,  for  mixture  read  matrix. 

3r9»  ^  4  from  the  bottom ,  dele  bluifh  ;  for 
the  juice  is  green  as  firjl  expreffed. 

P'  377>  8  from  the  bottom ,  for  the  one  end 

read  the  end  one  or  the  extreme  one. 

P’  37^  A  12.  for  prefies  read  imprefies. 

P’  45  5>  A  6  from  the  bottom ,  /ir  flefh 
fle%.  7 


